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ABSTRACT 

The  puposes  of  the  study  are:   (1)  to  provide  a 
description  of  alternative  programs  within  public  high  schools,  (2) 
to  compile  a  written  history  of  these  programs,   (3)  to  provide 
information  necessary  to  compare  innovations  in  alternative  schools 
within  and  without  public  school  systems,  and  (4)  to  collect  anC 
disseminate  information  about  alternative  programs.  The  report  is 
organized  in  sections  which  describe  each  of  the  eight  prograts 
studied  in-depth.  Preceding  this  is  Section  1  which  gives  the 
background,  describes  the  procedures,  gives  an  overview  of  public 
school  alternatives  nationally  and  those  in  Cleveland  not  included  in 
the  in-depth  study,  and  contains  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  project  director.  Also  included  is  a  summary  report.  Alternative 
programs  studied  in  depth  include:  (1)  Beachwood  City  Schools: 
concept  One;  (2)  Berea  City  Schools:  The  Soaring  100«s;  (3) 
Cleveland-Heicjhts-University-Heights  City  Schools:  New  School;  The 
Clevland  Public  Schools;  (U)  The  Woodland  Job  Center;   (5)  The 
Work-Study  Program;   (6)  Bayfield  City  Schools:  Early  Graduation 
Program,  A  Prototype;   (7)  Parma  city  schools:  Education  Through 
Inquiry;  and  (8)  Shaker  City  Schools:  Catalyst.  Results  were 
organized  under  the  following  chapter  headings:  Introduction  and 
Backgrounu,  Data,  Program,  Student  and  Teacher  Interviews,  and 
School's  Self-Evaluations,  Problems,  and  Impact.  (Author/JH) 
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CHAPTER  1 

ORGANI.    TION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  Kinujry  ot  1973  the  study.  'Alternative  Schools  in  Greater 
Cleveland:  A  Descriptive  Study. was  completed.  This  study  and 
Its  subsequent  conclusions  Kenerated  much  comment  and  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  educational  commun- 
ity m  Keneral.  and  more  specifically  on  the  part  of  its  sponsor, 
The  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation.  As  a  result,  Mr.  George 
B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Jennings  Foundation,  felt  it  would  be  important  to  do  a  simili^r 
study^in  order  to  research  and  describe  alternative  programs 
which  were  being  conducted  in  Greater  Cleveland  public  schools 
In  addition  to  a  description  of  these  public  school  alternative  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Chapman  asked  the  project  director  to  assess  whether 
they  are  meeting  real  needs  and  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  a  role  the  Foundation  should  have  vis-a-vis  these  progr.ims. 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

A  preliminary  survey  of  existing  alternative  programs  in  Great- 
er Cleveland  public  schools  showed  that  because  oi  numbers  it 
would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  study  to  public  high  schools.  The 
study  considers  alternative  programs  only  in  school  systems 
which  provide  program  choices  for  students.  The  study's  naior 
focus  is  descriptive  and  focuses  on  what  was  happening  a  the 
time  the  study  was  done.  It  in  no  way  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
programs,  h  those  cases  where  the  school  system  may  have 
done  an  evaluation  of  the  program,  this  procedure  and  the  re- 
sults are  reported.  It  was  decided  that  long  established  pro- 
grams such  as  those  which  take  place  in  separate  vocational  high 
schools  would  not  be  studied  in-depth.  The  study  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  comprehensive,  but  considers  only  eight  programs 
selected  by  the  Foundation.  In  addition,  a  survey  was  done  of  all 
the  school  districts  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  to  assess  the  ex- 
istence of  alternative  programs  which  are  not  covered  by  this 
study.  The  results  of  this  survey  may  be  found  in  Chapter  3.  The 
study  does  not  consider  modifications  within  existing  tradition- 
al programs  such  as  mini-courses  or  electives. 
The  purposes  of  the  study  are: 

1.  To  provide  a  description  of  alternative  programs  within 
public  high  schools. 

2.  To  compile  a  written  history  of  these  programs. 

3.  To  provide  information  necessary  ;o  compare  innovations 
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in  alternative  schools  within  and  without  public  school  sys- 
tems. 

4.  To  collect  and  disseminate  information  about  alternative 
programs. 

Each  researcher  followed  much  the  same  procedure  and  re- 
ported the  results  in  a  uniform  fashion  so  that  the  material  can 
be  cosily  followed  by  the  reader.  The  following  questions  were 
coi.sidered  by  each  researcher: 

1.  What  are  the  program's  objectives? 

2.  How  and  why  was  the  program  initiated? 

3.  What  are  some  pertinent  data  about  the  programs?  (a) 
statistical  data:  (b)  student  and  personnel  data;  (c)  financial 
data;  (d)  descriptive  data;  (e)  school's  own  evaluation  of 
the  program. 

4.  Is  there  a  need  for  these  programs  within  a  public  school? 

5.  Is  there  a  role  for  foundations  vis-a-vis  these  programs? 

The  results  were  then  organized  under  the  following  chapter 
headings: 

1.  Introduction  and  Background 

2.  Data 

3.  Program 

4.  Student  and  Teacher  Interviews 

5.  School's  Self  Evaluation,  Problems  and  Impact 

The  full  800  page  report  is  available  at  The  Jennings  Founda- 
tion OfficPi.  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  the  John  Carroll 
University  Library.  The  report  is  organized  in  sections  which  de- 
scribe each  of  the  eight  programs  studied  in-depth.  Preceding 
this  is  Section  I  which  gives  the  background,  describes  the  pro- 
cedures, gives  an  overview  of  public  school  alternatives  national- 
ly and  those  in  Cleveland  not  included  in  the  in-depth  rtudy,  and 
contains  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  project  direc- 
tor. ^  . 

Recently  alternative  schools  emerged  which  are  referred  to 
variously  as  schools  without  walls,  mini  schools,  open  schools, 
leaning  centers,  learning  communities,  free  schools,  street  acad- 
emies, and  others.  These  schools  have  attracted  much  interest, 
have  received  major  foundation  grants,  and  have  been  reported 
extensively.  In  addition  to  this  group  of  schools,  there  has  also 
emerged  a  movement  toward  establishing  alternatives  within 
public  school  systems. 

What  is  alternative  secondary  education?   Educators  like 
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Mario  Fantini,  Ivan  lllich,  Alan  Graubard,  Dwight  Allen,  and  Allan 
Glatthorn  regularly  attempt  to  answer  this  question.  Often  there 
is  a  debate  between  those  who  seek  reform  within  the  system 
and  those  more  radical  persons  who  seek  to  reform  the  entire 
system.  The  former  affirm  or  accept  public  schooling  as  it  is 
now  constituted;  the  latter  question  the  very  foundations  of  that 
system.  Two  types  of  movements  are  clearly  recognizable—those 
which  occur  within  the  public  schools  and  those  which  occur 
without.  The  focus  of  this  report  is  clearly  the  former. 

Mario  Fantini  has  characterized  public  school  alternatives  as 
.chools  within  schools,  classroom  alternatives,  separate  alterna- 
tive public  schools,  systems  of  alternative  schools,  multi-cultural 
schools,  commur  ity  schools,  schools  without  walls,  and  skills 
training  schools.  Fantini  has  also  stated  that  these  programs 
shoul(  provide  c'loice,  be  significantly  different,  involve  the  lo- 
cal community,  have  their  own  location,  be  non-exclusive,  and 
not  be  more  expensive  than  traditional  programs. 

Allan  Glatthorn.  at  a  recent  'Alternative  Education  Conference" 
of  the  Associated  Public  School  Systems  held  in  Cleveland,  de- 
lineated three  tvpes  of  alternatives  for  public  schools.  The  first 
which  he  called  choo/s  are  separate,  different  and  have  an  auton- 
omous budget,  these  range  from  the  more  radical  free  schools 
to  the  more  conservative  schools  such  as  the  military  academy 
or  career  schoc^ls.  Secondly  are  programs  which  are  part  of  an 
existing  school's  instruction  and  budget.  These  are  usually  the- 
matic in  scope.  Third  are  paths  which  exist  for  individual  students 
to  enable  then,  to  do  something  as  an  alternative  away  from  the 
school.  These  miglit  include  work,  college,  TV  courses,  or  in- 
dependent study. 

Ivan  lllich,  the  most  radical  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixties,  dis- 
cusses the  eformation  of  the  classroom  within  the  existing 
school  syste  n;  the  creation  and  dispersal  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  society;  and  the  transformation  of  all  society  into  one 
large  classr  )G.n.  This  latter  Idea  is  characterized  by  his  concept 
of  deschooling. 

The  1973-74  Education  Yearbook  reports  a  rapid  expansion  of 
the  movement  to  establish  non-traditional  schools.  These 
schools  are  described  as  those  in  which  grading  systems  and 
schedules  are  not  as  important  as  in  conventional  settings.  Stu- 
dents identify  and  pursue  their  own  learning  goals  with  teachers 
serving  a  less  directive  role.  The  atmosphere  is  non-competitive 
and  supports  the  type  of  learning  that  is  predicated  upon  indi- 
vidual interest. 

Considering  these  ideas  and  those  which  characterize  the  al- 
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tornative  publii  sihool  programs  in  Greater  Cleveland,  an  ex- 
aminer of  alternative  schools  must  formulate  a  distinctive  defi- 
nition for  this  study.  \o  understand  this  definition,  the  alterna- 
tives studied  may  be  placed  along  a  continuum.  The  continuum 
would  range  from  special  programs  which  involve  only  a  part  of 
the  school  day  as  Catalyst,  to  total  programs  which  are  schools 
within  a  school,  such  as  New  School.  These  programs  all  provide 
options  for  high  school  students.  Each  of  the  programs  contains 
elements  sufficient  to  characterize  it  as  an  alternative  based  upon 
current  alternative  literature. 

The  definition  formulated  for  this  study  implies  at  least  two 
notions:  choice  and  difference.  Choice  requires  that  rules  and 
practices  of  the  institution  permit  choice  to  be  made  and  that 
someone  be  designated  to  make  it.  Choice  implies  that  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  choice  is  made  has  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
which  was  chosen.  'Alternative*'  means  that  there  is  moie  than 
one  thing  available  and  that  the  alternatives  available  pivot  about 
a  single  concept,  the  educational  experience  of  the  studeiu.  Dif- 
ference requires  the  ability  to  discern  one  program  from  an- 
other. It  implies  that  the  distinctions  are  substantial  as  lo  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  to  be  done  rather  than  merely  its  form.  In  other 
words  it  is  important  to  change  the  substance,  not  just  the  or- 
ganization of  the  experience. 

The  following  working  definition  of  alternative  public  sec- 
ondary school  programs  in  Greater  Cleveland  seems  useful: 

An  a/fernaf/ve  program  is  an  approved  educational  pro- 
gram in  wh/ch  each  eligible  student  is  permitted  to  se- 
lect and  learn  in  an  educational  environment  that  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  usual  learning  environment. 


CHAPTER  2 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ALTERNATIVE 
PROGRAMS,  NATIONALLY  AND  LOCALLY 

The  movement  toward  available  public  school  alternatives  on 
the  national  level  can  be  characterized  as  one  of  growth  and  pro- 
liferation. One  realization  is  apparent;  alternative  public  schools 
are  rooting  themselves  deeply  into  the  mainstream  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  During  the  past  two  years  a  national  consortium 
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on  pubiic  school  educution  dlternatives  has  been  established 
tvxo  national  and  a  series  of  regional  ronferences  have  been 
held  on  the  subject  of  alterndtives,  a  number  of  professional 
assotiations  have  conducted  workshops  at  national  meetings 
on  alternatives,  teacher  education  programs  have  been  adapted 
major  educational  journals  have  included  feature  articles,  and 
the  Lnited  States  Office  of  Education  has  funded  over  12  mil- 
lion dollars  for  experimentation  with  alternatives.  Today  more 
than  sixty  school  districts  are  either  operating  or  develooing 
alternative  schools. 

Carefully  cx^.nining  the  term  alternative,  one  senses  a  real  dif- 
^"u'^  making  any  generalizations  about  alternative  public 
high  schools.  For  they  are  homegrown  innovations  to  meet  local 
problems.  Yet  there  are  certain  models  of  successful  alterna- 
tives which  have  been  adapted  by  a  number  of  school  districts 
The  si  hool  without  walls  model  is  one  of  them. 

The  Parkway  Program  in  Philadelphia  is  the  "granddaddy"  of 
the  schoo/  without  walls  concept.  The  program  began  in  1969 
with  143  s'udents  and  now  enrolls  800.  Its  headquarters  is  in  a 
second-story  loft  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  The  students  are 
selected  tnrough  lotteries  so  that  Parkway  represents  <he  same 
ethnic  aiul  economic  mix  as  the  entire  district-approximately 
60    black  and  40".,  white.  The  -tudent  body  is  divided  into  4 
units,  each  having  approximately  200  students,  10  teachers  and 
10  undergraduate  interns.  Each  unit  creates  its  own  courses,  so- 
icits  community  resources  and  volunteers  and  holds  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  town  meeting.  Each  unit  is  broken  down  into 
tutorial  groups  of  about  20  pupils,  one  teacher,  and  one  intern 
The  unit  meets  daily  for  about  one  hour  to  plan  schedules 
have  personal  counseling  and  make  up  deficiencies  in  math 
and  reading,  in  all,  Parkway  offers  over  250  courses  and  includes 
90  cooperating  institutions.  Students,  as  well  as  teachers,  are 
graded  by  v.ritten  evaluations  of  their  work.  "School"  is  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  life  of  the  city  often  becomes  the 
curriculum  Students  are  expected  to  choose  at  least  one  in- 
stitutional offering,"  a  course  or  activity  offered  by  one  of  the 
scientific,  business,  cultural  or  journalistic  institutio.is  along  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  student 
becommg  self-reliant,  self  defining  and  self  directed:  a  respon- 
sible individual  and  a  worthwhile  member  of  a  dynamic  social 
group. 

Metro,  located  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  first  take  offs  on  the 
Parkway  Program.  It  is  an  urban  high  school  with  a  student 
body  diversified  by  race,  social  background  and  economic 
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stdtus  It  involves  350  students  chosen  from  a  city-wide  lottery 
and  22  full-time  teachers. 

Other  programs  similar  to  Parkway  and  Metro  include  the 
School  Without  Walls  in  Washington.  D.C.,  begun  in  March  of 
1970;  the  Newport  Plan  in  Newport,  California,  begun  in  Febru- 
ary of  1972:  the  School  Without  Walls  begun  in  1970  in  New 
Rochelle.  New  York:  and  Gateway  High  School,  which  was 
established  in  New  Orleans  in  February  of  1971.  The  guiding 
principle  behind  all  of  these  schools  is  that  school  is  not  a 
place  but  rather  an  activity— buildings  are  primarily  head- 
quarters for  coordinating  activities  not  for  classrooms;  and  the 
human  and  physical  resources  of  the  entire  city  are  a  major 
resource  for  learning  through  direct  student  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  A  close  relationship  between  staff, 
students,  and  community  decision  making  (staff,  parents,  and 
students)  are  also  of  top  priority. 

The  school  without  walls  concept  of  an  alternative  high  school 
is  perhaps  the  most  clearly  definable.  Other  alternative  schools 
classify  themselves  as  schools  within  schools,  community  schools, 
open  schools  and  free  schools,  all  having  the  same  basic  phil- 
osophy of  individualized,  responsive  and  flexible  education  but 
implementing  this  philosophy  in  various  degrees  and  forms. 

In  general,  the  school  within  a  school  is  a  small,  experimental 
project,  usually  consisting  of  between  100  and  20C  students  with 
primary  innovations  in  the  area  of  curriculum  revision:  courses 
of  flexible  length,  more  diverse  course  offerings,  course  credit 
for  community  projects,  and  a  contractual  method  of  evalua- 
tion. The  school  s  objective  is  to  reach  those  students  turned  off 
by  the  regular  school  environment  through  providing  an  un- 
st.uctured.  open  environment,  involving  pupils  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  school  and  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
individualization. 

Pioneer  Two.  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  an  old  ele- 
mentary school  building,  is  constituted  as  a  school  within  a 
>rhoo/  of  Pioneer  F(igh  School.  The  students  (120)  are  selected  by 
lottery  and  are,  by  and  large,  intelligent,  highly  motivated  and 
disenchanted  with  traditional  education.  Faculty  are  volunteers 
from  Pioneer  High  School.  The  objective  behind  Pioneer  Two  is 
a  tight  internal  organization  balancing  a  free-wheeling  curricu- 
lum. The  basic  structure  consists  of  extended  classrooms,  indi- 
vidualized schedules,  teacher-counselors  and  forums.  A  forum 
consists  of  22  students  and  a  teacher  counselor,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  foster  effective  communication  among  heterogeneously 
grouped  students,  act  as  a  home  base  for  the  student,  and  design 
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and  (\irrv  out  one  project  that  benefits  the  school  and  one  proj- 
ect that  benefits  the  community.  Grading  is  on  a  contractual 
basis. 

Oak  Park.  Illinois'  Experimental  Program,  operates  as  a  school 
within  J  school  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  without  regard 
to  grades  or  academic  standing.  Four  rooms  within  the  high 
school  are  allotted  to  the  program;  in  addition  community  re- 
sources are  utilized.  There  are  150  students  in  the  program,  4  full- 
time  teachers  and  4  part-time  teachers.  Credit  for  courses  is  de- 
termined by  a  contractual  agreement  between  the  student,  the 
teacher,  and  the  departme^'t  chairman  in  the  appropriate  cur- 
ricular  area.  Middletown.  Connecticut,  has  a  simii.ir  schoo/  with- 
in a  school  consisting  of  100  students.  Other  examples  are  The 
Alternative  School  in  Cubberly,  pait  of  the  Palo  ,Mto  system;  The 
Downtown  Learning  Center  in  Atlanta;  and  Great  Neck,  New 
York,  which  offers  two  alternatives:  1)  a  moderate  school  within 
a  school  which  meets  in  a  corridor  of  the  rr-ain  high  school  and 
keeps  strictly  to  the  curriculum  requirements  but  allows  students 
two  days  a  week  for  independent  study  and  u'quires  an  outside 
service  project,  and  2)  the  Great  Neck  Village  School  where  stu- 
dents design  and  evaluate  their  own  program. 

A  variation  on  this  theme  is  the  St.  Paul  Open  School,  begun  Iri 
the  fall  of  1971  with  500  students  from  grade  K  through  twelve. 
Here  the  staff  serves  both  as  counselors  and  teachers.  There  are  17 
teachers,  seven  part-time,  and  20  teacher  aids.  With  all  the  volun- 
teers. St.  Paul  maintains  a  1:3  teacher  pupil  ratio.  There  are  no 
grade  levels.  The  school  is  organized  into  major  learning  areas 
such  as  art,  humanities,  interests;  a  fifteen  year  old  and  an  eleven 
year  may  work  together  while  a  ten  year  old  helps  a  six  year  old 
to  read.  No  one  is  forced  to  take  any  course,  but  students  are  ex- 
pected to  live  up  to  the  commitment  they  make  when  they  sign 
up  for  a  subject.  Additional  courses  are  also  available  at  nearby 
high  schools  and  universities,  and  work-study  programs  are 
common. 

Also  emphasizing  the  non-graded  approach  and  different 
ages  working  together  is  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Brown  School 
which  opened  in  September  of  1972.  The  500  students  range  from 
ages  8  through  16,  50'^,.  are  black,  50%  are  white,  and  about  1/3  of 
the  student  body  is  disadvantaged.  The  school  features  an  open 
physical  plant,  individualized  study,  student  involvement  in  de- 
cision making,  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  arts,  and  frequent  utili- 
zatio.T  of  the  city's  commercial,  civic  and  cultural  resources. 

A  third  school  similar  in  concept  to  the  St.  Paul  Open  School 
is  the  Minneapolis  Free  School  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1971  to  serve 
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gfad«'s  K-12.  with  about  150-200  students.  Like  the  St.  Paul  Open 
Sihoo'.  there  are  no  required  classes  and  no  divisions  according 
to  ago.  Emphasis  is  on  student  self-selection  of  curricular  exper- 
iences and  tho  development  of  a  positive  self-concept.  The 
school  is  seeking  an  exception  from  the  state  compulsory  at- 
tendanre  regulation  and  curriculum  regulations. 

Minneapolis  is  one  of  several  school  districts  which  are  com- 
mitted to  providing  for  and  encouraging  alternative  public 
schools  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  many  of 
the  smaller  alternatives  previously  discussed.  Minneapolis  has 
established  a  demonstration  program  in  southeast  Minneapolis. 
The  Free  School  is  just  one  of  the  alternatives.  Another  is  Mar- 
shall University  High  School  v  hich  services  1250  students,  grades 
7-12.  On  the  9-12  grade  level,  courses  are  offered  on  an  elective 
basis,  the  parents  approving  the  projected  courses  of  study  of 
their  children.  Through  offering  individual  directed  study,  inter- 
disciplinary courses,  single  subject  discipline  courses  and  a  vari- 
ety of  non  schooling  learning  experiences,  Marshall  University 
High  School  hopes  \o  be  able  to  answer  the  needs  of  those  stu- 
dents desiring  a  structured  curriculum  as  well  as  those  requiring 
less  direction. 

Portland.  Oregon,  is  also  implementing  alternatives  on  a 
large  scale.  Portland  adopted  the  plan  proposed  by  several  of 
Harvard's  School  of  Education  doctoral  students  Using  a  hos- 
pital analogy,  they  wanted  to  create  a  school  whir  h  would  serve 
the  instructional  needs  of  students,  act  as  a  pre-service  and  in- 
service  facility  for  the  education  of  teachers,  be  a  center  of  basic 
and  applied  educational  research  and  a  developer  of  new  cur- 
riculum materials.  The  school  opened  in  September  of  1969. 
1650  students  were  inv  jived,  80  teachers,  80  trainees  and  30  para- 
professionals.  The  school  is  broken  down  into  seven  teams- 
each  responsible  for  about  200  students.  The  essential  element 
of  the  instructional  core  is  a  hon-graded  general  education 
course,  meeting  90  minutes  each  morning  and  the  last  half  hour 
of  the  afternoon.  The  students  are  required  to  attend  this  course 
where  they  work  on  problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
unemployment  and  welfare  in  an  inter-disciplinary  manner. 
The  philosophy  is  that  it  is  important  for  the  students  to  learn 
the  techniques  of  problem  solving  and  of  adjustments  to  change 
The  rest  of  the  day  is  for  ek-ctives,  independent  study,  and  job- 
related  programs.  The  decision  making  structure  of  the  school  is 
patterned  after  the  United  States  government,  with  majority- 
lule  voting  by  students  and  faculty  members. 

Seattle  is  an  example  of  an  urban  district  pledging  itself  to  al- 
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terndtive  public  high  schools  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  an 
ever-inrreasing  rate  of  dropouts  and  disruption  in  its  schools. 
The  district  offers  two  general  types  of  alternatives  to  its  stu- 
dents: dropout  or  dropout  prevention  programs  and  open,  in- 
novative schools.  In  all  there  are  13  programs  which  operate  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  23  part-time  reentry  programs.  While  not 
requiring  attendance,  Seattle  boasts  that  its  attendance  rate  has 
improved  significantly  since  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Berkeley  adds  still  another  dimension  with  alternative  public 
schools  involving  4000  elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
Twelve  hundred  high  school  students  out  c'  a  total  enrollment 
of  three  thousand  are  involved.  Of  top  priority  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  institutional  racism  and  the  achievement  of  basic  aca- 
demic skills.  The  school  system  is  primarily  known  for  its  de- 
velopment of  the  multicultuni  school  and  its  emphasis  on  hu- 
man relations.  Thus  a  school  called  Model  A  concentrates  on  ba- 
sic skills.  On  Target  is  a  school  concerned  with  job  awareness 
experiences.  School  of  the  Arts  is  heavy  on  drama,  music  and 
dance.  Genesis,  stressing  humanization  and  personal  contact,  is  a 
free-flowing  school  for  middle-class  students  turned  off  by  im- 
personalization  and  routine.  Agora's  main  objective  is  to  teach 
an  appreciation  of  racial  differences.  The  school  has  120  pupils- 
one  quarter  are  white,  black.  Chicano  and  Asian.  The  students 
are  required  to  take  four  sections  of  the  multicultural  experience, 
each  from  the  perspective  of  one  of  the  four  racial  groups  and 
taught  by  an  instructor  of  that  race.  College  Prep's  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  firm  structure  and  basic  skills  to  those  students  who 
have  college  ability  but  probably  would  not  attend  college  with- 
out extra  help.  Taught  from  an  Afro-American  orientation,  it  con- 
centrates  on  imparting  college  survival  skills:  how  to  take  tests, 
use  references,  and  study.  Casa  de  la  Raza.  including  grades  K-12.' 
IS  a  bilingual,  Chicano-oriented  open  school  with  a  great  deal  of 
participation  by  the  Chicano  community  in  the  programs  of  the 
school.  Finally.  Black  House  serves  a  similar  purpose  for  black  stu- 
dents: all  the  teachers  are  black,  and  the  courses  are  taught  from 
a  black  perspective,  while  still  maintaining  a  fairly  traditional 
classroom  style  of  schooling. 

Larger  cities  such  as  Boston  and  New  York  have  taken  still  other 
approaches.  In  1971,  New  York  opened  a  dozen  "mini-schools," 
each  with  100-125  students  to  serve  as  New  York's  alternative  to 
the  massiveness  of  its  public  high  schools.  One  such  school, 
Haaren  High  School,  was  reorganized  into  14  mini  schools,  each 
built  around  a  single  theme  including  such  areas  as  creative 
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arts,  electronics  and  aviation  as  well  as  traditional  academic  and 
vocationdl  areas.  Each  of  the  mini-schools,  while  offermg  spe- 
cial subjects  in  its  field,  also  offers  a  core  curriculum  of  English, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

The  fall  of  1971  also  saw  the  opening  of  the  Flexible  Camipus 
program  in  Boston.  The  program  involves  all  the  Boston  high 
schools  (a  total  enrollment  of  19.728).  each  high  school  devel- 
oping its  own  distinct  proposal.  Changes  in  curriculum  have  in- 
cluded the  development  of  mini  courses,  a  guest  lecture  series, 
a  film  series,  tutoring  programs,  independent  study,  in-school  in- 
ternships and  staff  development  workshops.  Students  also  earn 
credit  through  off-campus  learning  experiences  including  uni- 
versity courses,  business  internships,  social-service  internships, 
cultural  internships,  governmental  internships  and  tutoring  in 
elementary  schools.  Usually  one  half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  aca- 
demic studies  leading  to  completion  of  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation and/or  entrance  to  univer-.ities.  and  one  half  of  the  day  in 
an  off  cartipus  environment.  In  each  school  the  cc)ordinalor  and 
teachers  are  chosen  by  the  principal  of  the  sch.ool,  and  the  stu- 
dents  are  selected  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  each  student  coun- 
cil This  team  of  coordinator,  teachers  and  students  then  plans 
the  program,  identifies  community  resources,  implements  the 
program  and  assists  in  program  evaluation. 

The  regional  alternative  differs  from  other  models  of  alterna- 
tive schools  only  in  its  basic  organizational  foundation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Shanti  School  in  central  Connecticut  serves  six  school 
v.items.  The  policy  making  power  fo.  this  school  lies  in  a  some- 
what more  extended  number  of  people  than  the  other  alterna- 
tives previously  discussed.  The  Shanti  School  Board  consists  o 
one  appointed  representative  from  each  participating  Board  ot 
Education,  the  executive  director  of  the  Capitol  Region  Educa- 
tion Council,  five  students,  five  parents,  and  five  members  of  the 
community.  Another  example  is  the  Alternatives  Project  in  Penn- 
sylvania  which  consist,  of  two  alternative  high  schools  serving 
six  school  systems.  The  regional  alternative  school  is  one  way  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  funding.  In  the  Alternatives  Project  each 
district  that  contributes  either  $10,000  or  one  staff  member  can 
send  18  students  to  the  nearest  alternative. 

The  range  and  variation  of  alternative  school  structures  is  in- 
deed  great  and  includes  many  patterns.  Problems  have  also  been 
diagnosed,  These  include  inadequate  planning  and  alienation 
from  the  rest  of  the  school  district  organization,  lack  of  training 
necessary  to  teach  in  an  alternative  school,  discipline,  a  lack  ot 
student  involvement  in  the  decisibn-making  process,  time  need- 
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ed  for  curriculum  development,  work  overload,  and  lack  of  di- 
rection needed  by  some  pupils.  Through  their  evaluations,  these 
schools  are  attempting  either  to  reach  their  goals  through  modi- 
fication  of  their  methods  and/or  re-evaluating  the  importance  of 
their  goals. 

By  and  large,  the  problems  alternative  schools  have  faced  are 
internal  problems.  It  seems  as  though  most  alternative  public 
high  schools  have  net  substantially  increased  per  student  expendi- 
ture, not  advocated  any  form  of  exclusivity,  respected  the  rights 
of  all  concerned  parties,  and  advocated  a  process  of  change  that 
is  democratic  and  that  maximizes  individual  decision  making. 
Few  complaints  have  been  registered  concerning  funding,  state 
regulations,  or  college  admittance.  Some  sc^  .  >l  districts  using 
the  school  without  walls  concept  have  noted  that  their  per-pupil 
costs  have  decreased,  due  to  low  overhead  costs  and  the  high 
number  of  volunteers.  State  regulations  which  encourage  alter- 
natives by  allowing  students  occasionally  to  be  absent  presently 
exist  in  Massachusetts  and  the  state  of  Washington.  Before  im- 
plementing their  alternatives,  many  schools  investigated  the 
need  for  grades  for  college  admittance.  It  seems  that  most  post 
secondary  institutions  will  accept  alternative  programs  and  grad- 
ing practices.  Most  institutions  want  SAT  scores  and  a  description 
of  the  student's  activities. 

An  Overview  of  Greater  Cleveland  Public  School  Alternative 
Programs  Not  Included  As  Part  Of  The  In-Depth  Study 

Following  this  overview  of  different,  national  alternative  pro- 
grams, a  very  brief  description  of  Greater  Cleveland  programs 
not  included  in  the  in-depth  study  follows.  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  initially  submitted  such  material.  Superintendents  in 
other  school  systems  not  included  in  the  study  were  asked  to 
provide  information  as  to  the  existence  and  description  of  alter- 
native programs  within  their  districts. 

The  following  programs  in  existence  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  were  submitted  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  Special  Projects. 

Max  Hayes  Programs 

Max  S.  Hayes  has  four  types  of  programs  which,  together, 
constitute  a  specializing  high  school.  The  four  programs  are  (a) 
Tht  All  Day  High  School  Vocational  Program,  (b)  The  Apprentice- 
ship  Program,  (c)  The  Evening  Adult  Education  Program,  and  (d) 
The  Technician  Training  Program. 
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Horticulture  Center  Programs 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools  have  four  main  categories  of 
Horticulture  programs  which  include  (a)  Vocational  Horticulture, 
(b)  Horticulture  Equipment  Operation  and  Repair,  (c)  Environ- 
mental Management,  and  (d)  Vocational  Horticulture  for  Stu- 
dents with  Special  Needs. 

Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School  Programs 

Jane  Addams  is  an  approved  high  school,  granting  a  high 
school  diploma  to  girls  who  have  met  graduation  requirements 
as  set  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  the  Vocational 
Training  requirements  according  to  the  Ohio  Plan  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Educatior*. 

Jane  Addams  offers  ten  vocational  programs,  listed  below: 

1.  Commercial  Foods 

2.  Cosmetology 

3.  Fashion  Trades 

4.  Distributive  Education 
5-  Legal  Secretary 

6.  Medical  Secretary 

7.  Introduction  to  Medical  Courses 

8.  Dental  Assistants  Training 

9.  Practical  Nursing  Training  Program 
10.  Adult  Education  Classes 


Manpower  Training  Center  Programs 

The  Manpower  Training  Center  is  a  federally  funded,  multi- 
faceted  facility  which  is  capable  of  handling  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  as  well  as  the  following: 

A.  Work  Incentive  (WIN). 

B.  Schools  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (SNYC). 

C.  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB). 

D.  National  Contracts. 

This  facility  is  also  used  by  individuals  referred  by  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (BVR)  as  well  as  other  funding  agen- 
cies.  Any  funding  agency  may  purchase  individual  training  pro- 
grams or  slots  (a  slot  being  one  training  position  for  a  fifty-two 
week  period)  and  may  prescribe  the  areas  in  which  training  wil! 
take  place. 
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Handicapped  Programs  at  ti'e  Manpower  Training  Center 

dkapVed  Training  Center  also  has  programs  for  the  han- 

Maritime  Services  Program 

The  responsibilities  of  wch  a  program  were  to  include  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  base  and  a  'hands  on'  experience 
aboard  a  Coast  Guard  Cutter. 

Jolin  Hay  Annex  Programs 

This  is  a  drop-out  prevention  program  designed  to  seek  out 
and  help  those  students  that  seem  most  likely  to  become  drop- 
outs.  Students  are  guided  into  this  program  that  (a)  have  a  his- 
ory  of  school  failure,  (b)  show  a  lack  of  adjustment  to  the  reau- 
ar  school  setting,  (c)  have  had  very  poor  attendance  records,  and 
d)  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dropped  out  of  school  even 
though  they  are  still  in  attendance. 

Once  in  the  program,  ilie  student  may  select  one  of  the  fol- 
owing  areas:  (a)  Machine  Shop,  (b)  Building  Maintenance,  (c) 
Vocational  Drafting,  (d)  Electrical  Automotives. 

Other  Public  School  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  of  the  remaining 
twenty-five  school  districts  contacted,  nine  responded.  Of  these 
nine  school  districts,  five  indicated  that  they  had  no  alternative 
programs  of  the  type  described  in  the  request.  The  other  re- 
sponses  indicated  programs  such  as  the  "Senior  Project"  of  the 
Orange  School  District.  This  is  an  elective  for  seniors  during  the 
ast  four  weeks  of  the  school  year.  It  may  be  an  academic,  voca- 
lonal,  creative  or  social-service  project.  Lakewood  School  Dis- 
trict  indicated  an  independent  study  program  where  students 
may  pursue  both  required  and  enrichment  courses.  Indepen- 
dence  School  District  indicated  alternatives  to  nine  week  English 
courses  for  juniors  and  seniors.  East  Cleveland  School  District 
ndicated  that  it  is  utilizing  the  Street  Academy  of  the  Urban 
League,  an  alternative  school  described  in  the  report  on  Alter- 
native  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  3 


SUMMARIES  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS 
STUDIED  IN-DEPTH 

This  chapter  contains  summaries  or  abstracts  of  all  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  Seen  studied  in-depth.  These  summaries  are, 
as  their  titles  imply,  merely  short  descriptive  statements  about 
the  program.  They  try  to  briefly  answer  some  of  the  questions 
posed  about  each  school's  purposes,  background,  program,  en- 
rollment and  financial  data,  students,  evaluation  and  impact. 
The  complete  report  is  available  through  The  Martha  Holden 
Jennings  Foundation. 


Beachwood  City  Schools:  Concept  I 
An  Abstract 

The  Concept  I  learning  program  at  Beachwood  High  School 
was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  1971.  A  staff  of 
seven  tc  ichers  headed  by  Mr.  Ron  Naso  was  acquired,  and  122 
students  were  then  recruited  for  the  experimental  program,  now 
in  its  third  year. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  is  to  make  the  studtmt 
an  ir)deper)dent  /earner.  Thus,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  skills,  which  will  enab/e  him  to  pursue 
learning  without  the  help  of  the  staff . 
This  is  the  second  of  nine  principles  governing  the  curriculum 
and  methodology  of  Concept  I  that  resulted  from  the  ^^acu/fy  Re- 
porf  of  1971-72.  These  philosophical  objectives  stated  m  1971-72 

still  hold.  r  L    L-  u 

The  program  has  been  housed  in  the  same  area  of  the  hij?h 
school  since  its  beginning,  but  the  available  space  has  been  al- 
tered as  Concept  I  has  developed.  Walls  have  been  eliminated 
and  areas  originally  designated  for  specific  purposes  have  been 
periodically  changed.  Carpeting,  furniture  and  equipment  have 
been  acquired  as  time  has  passed. 

Although  no  particular  amount  of  money  was  designated  tor 
Concept  I  in  its  first  year,  the  alternative  was  specifically  provid- 
ed  for  in  the  1972-73  school  year  budget.  As  the  program  goes 
into  its  third  year,  no  teacher  complains  of  a  lack  of  materials, 
facilities,  or  equipment.  t 
At  its  onset  122  students  were  enrolled  in  the  program.  Most  ot 
them  were  seniors.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  program  s  third 
year:  seventy-seven  of  147  are  seniors.  The  staff  which  is  respon- 
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sible  for  educating  the  Concept  I  pupils  has  grown  slightly  to 
match  the  relatively  small  increase  in  enrollment.  The  1973-74 
school  year  has  brought  a  new  Instructional  Leader,  Mr.  Les 
Robinson,  who  heads  a  staff  of  nine  teachers.  Throughout  the 
three  years  of  the  program,  student  teachers  and  community 
resource  people  have  served  to  supplement  the  professional 
faculty. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Concept  I  are  based  upon  the  needs 
and  desires  of  students  and  staff. 

Concept  I  is .  .  .  for  students  who  wish  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designing  and  implementing  their  own 
curriculum.  Each  student  with  the  help  of  an  advisor  de- 
velops an  academic  program  suited  to  his  own  interests 
and  needs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  Concept  I  students  take  Concept  II 
(traditional  program)  classes  which  are  not  offered  in  the  alter- 
native, while  others  participate  in  Inter-Cept  (combination  class- 
es of  Concept  I  and  II  pupils).  Inter-Cept  was  eliminated  in  Janu- 
ary of  1974. 

Although  individualization  is  the  key  to  understanding  the 
Concept  I  method,  instructors  also  utilize  the  small-group  ap- 
proach to  teaching.  Student  evaluation  is  done  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  grades  are  optional,  though  most  students  choose  to 
have  them.  Credits  are  negotiated  between  student  and  teacher 
when  a  final  evaluation  form  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Certain  problems  have  been  noted  in  formal  Concept  I  evalua- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  certain  transportation,  space  and  com- 
munication problems  have  been  solved.  Questions  concerning 
student  evaluation  procedures,  credit  assignment,  enrollment 
and  class  load  imbalance  are  yet  to  be  answered. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  communicate  the  Concept  I  idea 
to  the  Beachwood  Community  and  the  Greater  Cleveland  educa- 
tional community.  Speeches  are  made,  relevant  conferences  and 
meetings  are  attended,  newsletters  are  mailed,  and  visitations 
are  made  to  other  schools  as  observers  are  welcomed  into  Con- 
cept I.  Key  persons  interviewed  for  this  study  imply  that  they 
hope  and  believe  permanent  status  lies  ahead  for  the  experi- 
mental venture, 

Berea  City  Sclioolst  The  Roaring  100*8 
An  Abstract 

The  Roaring  100's,  an  alternative  adopted  as  part  of  the  pro- 
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gram  at  Midpark  High  School  in  Berea,  Ohio,  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  group  of  students  whose  scholastic  records 
were  far  beneath  the  level  at  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
perform.  Through  a  flexible  attitude  toward  the  content  of  the 
courses  taught,  personalized  instruction,  and  subjective  evalua- 
tion of  the  student's  performance,  the  100's  faculty  hoped  to  in- 
duce in  these  students  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  school,  the 
community,  and  themselves.  Concurrently,  they  attempted  to 
provide  the  100's  students  with  a  background  in  English,  social 
studies,  math  and  science  which  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed toward  graduation  through  one  of  the  traditional  programs 
offered  at  Midpark. 

The  100's  program  was  adopted  into  Midpark's  curriculum  in 
the  Fall  of  1970,  at  which  time  the  approximately  100  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  were  divided  into  four  mutually  exclusive 
groups  that  remained  together  for  the  duration  of  the  school 
year.  Each  group  studied  English,  math,  social  studies,  and  biolo- 
gy under  the  direction  of  four  teachers  who  also  formed  a 
group  which  met  monthly  with  a  guidance  counselor  to  discuss 
problems  within  the  program  as  well  as  the  performance  of  in- 
dividual students. 

After  its  first  year  of  existence,  it  was  decided  that  the  stu- 
dents should  be  further  placed  into  a  group  of  students  whose 
behavior  in  class  was  particularly  disruptive  and  a  second  group 
who  merely  lacked  the  motivation  to  perform  up  to  their  poten- 
tial. In  its  second  year  of  existence,  100's  students  were  also  per- 
mitted to  schedule  courses  other  than  those  formerly  men- 
tioned, provided  they  maintained  an  adequate  performance  in 
all  of  their  classes. 

When,  in  1972,  the  Berea  Board  of  Education  decided  to  tight- 
en the  school  budget,  the  small  class  size  and  extra  time  allotted 
to  100's  teachers  for  preparing  their  classes  became  luxuries 
which  could  no  longer  be  sustained  by  Midpark's  budget.  The 
program,  therefore,  had  to  be  formally  eliminated,  although 
many  of  its  techniques  are  currently  used  in  classes  for  students 
who  are  classified  as  slow  learners, 

Midpark's  efforts  with  the  100's  students,  furthermore,  has 
created  a  concern  throughout  the  Berea  school  system  for  pro- 
viding alternatives  for  the  underachieving  student.  Plans  are, 
therefore,  underway  to  set  up  a  new  program  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs  and  will  involve  cooperative  efforts  on  behalf  of  Mid- 
park  and  the  two  junior  high  schools  from  which  it  derives  its 
population.  Drawing  upon  many  of  the  ideas  generated  by  the 
Roaring  100's.  planners  are  making  expanded  efforts  to  provide 
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further  alternatives  and  to  individualize  instruction  for  these  stu- 
dents. 

Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  City  Schools: 
New  School— An  Abstract 

The  Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  Board  of  Education 
has  advocated  flexible  educational  options  for  some  time.  In 
1969,  a  program  (Flex)  was  initiated  in  Heights  High  School  which 
allowed  for  morp  student  involvement  in  the  learning  experi- 
ences  related  to  social  studies,  English,  and  later  biology.  Then, 
a  total  environment  was  sought  that  would  encompass  all  areas 
of  learning  and  offer  the  student  a  complete  optional  curricu- 
lum. In  September,  1973,  this  program,  known  as  New  School, 
was  offered  to  any  Heights  High  student  who  wished  to  partici- 
pate. 

This  three-year  experimental  program  is  divided  into  two 
learning  groups  called  Communities  of  Learners  or  COLS.  Each 
COL  has  approximately  150  students  and  its  own  staff  of  eight 
teachers.  A  coordinator  and  four  support  staff  members  service 
both  COLS.  The  students  and  teachers  of  each  COL  work  to- 
gether to  develop  their  own  community  plan  of  organization  and 
to  design  their  own  curriculum. 

Even  though  each  community  develops  its  own  unique  set  of 
objectives  and  goals,  the  following  are  common  to  all  of  New 
School:  personalized  involvement  of  the  student  in  his  education, 
development  of  self-confidence,  development  of  basic  per- 
sonal and  academic  skills,  development  of  decision-making 
ability,  realization  of  the  necessity  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
larger  school  community. 

Each  COL  is  split  into  small  groups,  called  "homegroups," 
which  consist  of  students  and  a  faculty  advisor.  A  homegroup 
arrangement  allows  students  and  teachers  to  establish  a  closer 
rapport,  fulfills  administrative  requirements,  and  facilitates  a 
check  on  credits  by  having  access  to  the  student's  daily  journal 
of  his  learning  experiences. 

New  School  is  located  in  a  separate  wing  of  Heights  High 
School.  While  most  classes  are  held  in  New  School,  some  cours- 
es are  taken  in  the  traditional  school  because  thsy  can't  be  of- 
fered in  the  alternative  program.  Many  learning  experiences, 
also,  occur  outside  of  New  School  and  Heights  High.  New 
School  students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  entire  community  as  a 
classroom. 

Within  New  School,  classes  may  be  taught  by  certificated 
teachers,  students,  and  resource  personnel.  Though  classes 
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emphasize  skills  in  English,  social  studies,  science,  math,  foreign 
language,  no  attempt  is  made  to  label  a  course  as  such.  The 
learning  program  is  multi-disciplinary,  and  credits  are  given  ac- 
cordingly. Students  will  be  provided  with  a  descriptive  transcript 
of  their  activities  in  New  School. 

Since  the  School  Board  felt  that  New  School  shouldn't  offer  a 
more  expensive  program  than  the  traditional  one,  foundation 
assistance  was  sought  to  cover  additional  expenses  incurred  in 
beginning  a  new  program.  These  extra  funds  cover  the  salary 
of  a  coordinator  and  pay  part  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  orien- 
tation and  evaluation. 

Evaluation  of  New  School  occurs  at  several  levels.  Teachers  are 
evaluated  by  themselves,  their  students,  and  the  administration. 
A  student's  performance  is  judged  by  his  teacher,  student 
teacher,  or  resource  person.  Evaluation  of  the  total  New  School 
program,  which  is  a  state  requirement,  is  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  Center  for  New  Schools. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools:  The  Woodland  Job  Center 

An  Abstract 

The  Woodland  Job  Center,  which  has  local,  state  and  federal 
support,  represents  the  efforts  of  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  The  General  Electric  Company  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  curb  the  dropout  rate  in  Cleveland's  inner-c'ty.  Studies 
showed  that  in  1967,  the  school  dropout  rate  was  4,000  annually, 
and  the  unemployment  figure  was  fifteen  percent  in  the  inner- 
city  opposed  to  three  percent  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

In  1967  The  General  Electric  Company  donated  to  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education  a  four  and  one-half  acre  building  locat- 
ed at  4966  Woodland  Avenue.  This  was  considered  an  ideal  site 
for  the  center  because  it  was  in  the  inner-city  as  well  as  being 
close  to  major  east-west  thoroughfares  and  cross-town  bus  routes. 
Following  building  preparation  and  program  planning,  three  pro- 
grams were  implemented  that  were  designed  to  provide  basic 
and  remedial  education,  training  in  job  skills,  and  job  placement. 
The  objectives  were  to  attract  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year 
old  dropout  who  wanted  to  return  to  school  on  a  part-time 
basis,  the  sixteen  to  twenty-one  year  old  who  needed  training 
for  immediate  job  placement  and  the  hard-core,  inner  city, 
unemployed  person  needing  job  training  and  remedial  educa- 
tion. The  three  programs  incorporated  the  efforts  of  job  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Business  Sector  (jOBS),  and  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  (NAB),  Job  Training  for  New  Workers  and  Work 
Study. 
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In  its  infancy,  various  local  companies  were  to  refer  new  em- 
ployees to  the  center  where  they  would  be  trained  in  those  areas 
required  by  their  employers.  Upon  completion  of  training  the 
individuals  would  go  to  work  in  company  plants.  This  plan  had 
the  advantages  of  giving  individuals  immediate  employment  as 
wojj  as  income  during  their  training,  but  it  unfortunately  resulted 
in  persons  being  prepared  only  for  one  job  with  one  company. 
As  a  result,  in  1970  the  programs  began  to  focus  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  possessing  greater  diversity  of  application, 

The  three  original  programs  were  expand^ed  to  include  train- 
ing in  the  areas  of  building  maintenance  including  components 
in  carpentry,  plumbing,  electricity  and  auto  njechanics,  drapery 
and  power  sewing,  machine  shop,  clerical,  medical  assisting  and 
The  General  Education  Diploma  (G.E.D.).  Programs  to  be  imple- 
mented in  the  near  future  include  printing,  automotive  engine 
machining,  auto  body  repair,  and  diesel  equipment  maintenance 
and  repair. 

The  center  is  staffed  by  employees  of  The  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education.  Each  instructor  is  a  master  craftsman  in  his  field, 
possessing  an  average  of  approximately  twelve  years  experience. 
All  programs  are  either  one  or  two  year  courses  requiring  forty- 
eight  weeks  of  instruction  per  year  with  daily  class  sessions  from 
eight-thirty  to  three-thirty.  Class  sizes  are  generally  around  fif- 
teen permitting  considerable  individualized  instruction  as  well  as 
much  time  for  teacher  observations  of  student  progress. 

The  Center's  trainees  benefit  from  the  experience  of  their 
instructors  in  addition  to  counseling  and  preparation  for  the 
G.E.D.  examination.  Upon  leaving  the  center,  at  the  completion 
of  their  course,  they  should  have  obtained  a  saleable  skill,  a 
high-school  diploma  and  most  importantly,  a  new  attitude  to- 
wards themselves  and  others. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools:  The  Work-Study  Program 

An  Abstract 

The  Work-Study  Program  of  the  Cleveland  Public  School  Sys- 
tem was  established  in  April  of  1962  as  a  result  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation.  The  survey  began  in  November  of  1961  to 
delineate  the  problems  confronting  out-of«school  youth  be- 
tween 16  and  21  years  of  age.  The  Work-Study  Program  was  es- 
tablished in  response  to  the  survey's  indication  that  such  a  pro- 
gram was  needed  to  serve  the  increasing  number  of  unemployed 
out-of-school  youth. 

The  program  was  primarily  designed  to  offer  an  alternative  to 
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obtaining  a  high  school  diploma,  at  the  same  time  allowing  stu- 
dents to  gain  valuable  work  experience.  There  are  presently  457 
students  enrolled  in  the  program,  and  more  than  900  students 
have  graduated  from  the  Work-Study  Program  in  its  eleven  year 
history. 

The  program  received  federal  funds  through  OEO,  Title  II,  from 
November  1965  to  February  1967.  Title  I  funds  supported  thirty 
percent  of  the  program  for  an  additional  year,  and  since  1968  the 
Cle\  eland  Board  of  Education  has  supported  the  program. 

The  Work-Study  budger  comes  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education;  for  1973  the  budget  totaled 
$161,403.00. 

The  Work-Study  Program  is  located  at  4966  Woodland  Avenue 
near  the  downtown  area.  The  program  has  the  use  of  the  third 
floor  of  a  building  which  it  shares  with  the  Woodland  Job  Train- 
ing Center. 

The  Work-Study  Program  is  accredited  as  a  part  of  the  Cleve- 
land Extension  High  School,  and  all  eleven  teachers  involved  in 
the  program  are  fully  certified.  Students  in  the  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram take  the  same  courses  for  high  school  graduation  as  would 
any  other  student  in  the  Cleveland  Public  School  System.  In  addi- 
tion, students  may  earn  credit  points  for  work  experiences.  Coun- 
seling is  designed  to  serve  the  student's  individual,  educational, 
vocational  and  personal  needs. 

There  are  no  study  halls,  lunch  periods,  etc.,  and  typically  stu- 
dents attend  classes  that  are  needed  only  for  graduation.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  student's  day  is  spent  in  part-time  or  "coopera- 
tive" employment.  Students  are  made  responsible  for  their  own 
education  and  must  also  assume  the  responsibility  tor  perform- 
ing satisfactorily  in  their  work  experiences.  In  most  cases,  stu- 
dents receive  wages  which  are  comparable  to  others  engaged  in 
the  same  type  of  employment  and  must  typically  progress  satis- 
factorily in  their  course  work  to  avoid  termination  in  their  em- 
ployment. Jobs  are  obtained  through  the  Occupational  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  now  the  Feder- 
ation for  Community  Planning.  Most  students  who  complete  the 
Work-Study  Program  continue  working  for  the  same  employers 
that  provided  them  with  part-time  work-study  jobs. 

Although  there  has  been  only  one  early  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  program,  most  of  the  people  connected  with  the  program 
feel  that  the  program's  twelve  year  history  is  a  sufficient  evalua- 
tion of  success.  The  fact  that  over  900  students  have  received 
high  school  diplomas  that  would  not  have  resulted  in  conven- 
tional programs  is  a  further  indication  of  success. 
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The  program's  single  most  critical  problem  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  finances.  The  program  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  particularly  those  related  to  books  and  other  neces- 
sary  materials. 

Mayfield  City  Schools:  Early  Graduation  Program,  A  Prototype 

An  Abstract 

Early  Graduation  is  an  alternative  open  to  students  at  several 
Cleveland  High  Schools.  This  study  describes  the  program  at 
Mayfield  High  School  as  a  prototype  of  the  many  programs  that 
exist.  A  listing  of  the  other  programs  is  available  in  the  complete 
report.  ^ 

The  early  graduation  program  at  Mayfield  High  School  came 
aboiut  as  a  response  to  a  unique  need  of  certain  highly  motivated 
students.  Most  of  the  students  who  had  petitioned  for  early 
graduation  were  capable  of  leaving  Mayfield  High  School  intel- 
lectually and  emotionally.  Some  wished  to  begin  college  while 
others  wished  a  job  or  travel. 

became  apparent  to  the  Administration 
of  Mayfield  High  School.  Certain  studenti^  had  been  allowed  to 
graduate  before  the  formal  program  was  organized  from  1971 
through  1972.  but  they  still  received  their  diplomas  with  their 
graduating  class.  Many  bright  and  highly  motivated  students 
were  able  to  finish  all  of  their  required  course  work  in  three 
P^°^®^"^es  were  set  up  for  these  students  which 
included  meeting  certain  requirements  such  as  minimum  grade 
point  average,  rut-off  dates  for  planning  early  graduation,  and 
approval  by  the  parents,  counselors  and  principal. 

A  formal  program  was  finally  developed  and  instituted  for  the 
1973-74  school  year.  The  informal  program  up  to  this  point  had 
produced  seven  early  graduates.  Two  students  have  applied  to 
the  formal  program. 

The  administration  and  counselors  of  Mayfield  High  School 
feel  that  holding  back  students  who  are  ready  to  continue  their 
development  and  personal  growth  elsewhere  is  detrimental 
Due  to  the  wide  range  of  individual  developmental  growth  rates 
some  students  are  naturally  going  to  mature  much  faster,  allow- 
mg  them  to  cope  in  the  adult  world  sooner  than  others  of  the 
same  age. 

Parma  City  Schools:  Education  Through  Inquiry 
An  Abstract 

Education  Through  Inquiry  (ETI),  Parma  School  District's  al- 
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ternative  program  for  grades  nine  through  twelve,  began  as  a 
pilot  program  in  March,  1970.  After  rewriting  goals  and  objectives 
and  after  trying  different  methods  and  lopics,  planners  compiled 
syllabi  for  ETI.  This  alternative  program  is  especially  designed 
for  the  unmotivated,  potential  dropout  who  may  be  having 
difficulty  passing  English  and/or  social  studies  in  the  traditional 
program. 

Education  Through  Inquiry  is  a  combined  English  and  social 
studies  program.  The  inductive  method  is  used  in  teaching  the 
ETI  curriculum.  One  and  one-half  to  two  continuous  hours  are 
allocated  for  ETI.  A  student  enrolled  in  ETI  earns  two  credits,  one 
for  English  and  one  for  social  studies.  Two  teachers,  one  English 
and  one  social  studies,  are  members  of  an  ETI  team. 

The  ETI  program  is  functioniivg  within  eight  schools,  three 
senior  highs  and  five  junior  highs.  Approximately  200  students 
are  enrolled  in  this  program  with  class  sizes  of  approximately  25 
to  30  students. 

The  goals  of  the  ETI  program  encompass  nine  areas:  Commun- 
ication. Value  Clarification.  Thinking  Skills,  Occupational  Coals, 
Broadening  Learning  Experiences,  Leisure  Time  Activities,  Self- 
image.  Class  Deportment,  Social  Problems.  Behavioral  objectives 
were  written  to  expand  each  goal. 

Since  the  program  is  innovative  and  an  alternative  to  the  regu- 
lar program,  the  system  of  grading  was  altered  to  pass-fail.  In- 
stead of  comparing  students  to  their  peers  and  instead  of  using 
national  standards  for  comparisons,  it  was  decided  to  use  a  sys- 
tem  of  pass-fail  in  September,  1970. 

The  funds  for  operating  this  program  are  allocated  from  the 
school  system's  budget.  From  the  information  obtained  there 
was  no  evidence  of  monies  received  from  other  sources. 

There  are  22  staff  members  in  all.  A  mixture  of  experienced 
and  non-experienced  teachers  can  be  found  within  this  program. 
When  feasible  the  ETI  teams  include  one  male  and  one  female 
teacher.  The  teachers  in  the  program  either  volunteered  or  were 
asked  to  be  participants.  Two  of  the  teachers  had  previous  stu- 
dent teaching  experience  in  ETI. 

ETI  has  been  promoted  to  students  through  a  description  in 
their  course  guide.  Many  students  have  learned  of  ETI  through 
their  friends,  counselors,  or  teachers. 

An  article  about  ETI  has  been  written  and  published  by  two 
former  ETI  teachers  since  the  program  began.  A  workshop  for 
educators  where  ETI  was  presented  has  also  been  a  means  of 
spreading  word  of  this  alternative  program  in  Parma. 

During  May  and  june,  1971,  an  extensive  evaluation  was  made 
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by  many  persons  within  and  outside  the  ETI  program.  Many  days 
were  spent  in  dialogue  conferences  with  parents,  .administrators, 
teachers,  and  students.  The  results  of  this  study  were  reported, 
and  changes  were  made  which  are  reflected  in  the  current  pro- 
gram. These  can  be  found  in  the  complete  report. 

Shaker  City  Schools:  Catalyst 
An  Abstract 

The  Shaker  Heights  High  School's  Community  Council  was  in- 
strumental in  the  creation  of  Catalyst,  A  grant  of  $16,610  funded 
tUs  work.  Approximately  half  of  the  money  came  from  local 
tax  funds  and  half  came  from  The  Jennings  Foundation.  The 
Community  Council,  composed  of  parents,  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators  met  bi-weekly  during  the  1971-72  school 
year.  Besides  visiting  schools  and  listening  to  a  variety  of  out- 
side educational  speakers,  the  members  discussed  such  topics 
as  present  and  future  courses,  grading  and  evaluation,  and  goals 
in  teaching  and  learning.  They  worked  in  four  task  groups.  The 
recommendation  for  Catalyst  came  from  the  'transition— school 
without  walls'  group.  In  March,  1972,  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved Catalyst  and  the  program  commenced  in  September 
1972. 

The  purpose  of  Catalyst  is  to  provide  alterratA :  educational 
program  opportunities  for  students  who  are  diss.itisfied  with  their 
educational  programs  but  who  alone  are  unable  to  define  or 
design  a  program  that  will  meet  their  needs.  Although  credit 
can  be  given  for  a  Catalyst  project.  Catalyst  does  not  interfere 
with  or  replace  existing  courses.  Catalyst  has  a  counseling  ser- 
vice which  helps  in  finding  a  resource  person  and  in  design- 
ing an  Independent  learning  project  in  the  community.  Re- 
source persons  agree  to  work  with  the  student  and  to  make  an 
evaluation  of  the  learning  experience.  The  community  in- 
cludes a  wide  area:  social  agencies,  the  school,  the  business 
world,  cultural,  medical,  or  other  educational  institutions. 

Located  in  a  20'  x  20'  room  in  the  high  school,  the  space 
used  by  Catalyst  is  subdivided  into  a  staff  office  and  a  meeting 
area.  The  office  area  is  used  by  the  two  staff  members  for  stu- 
dent interviews  and  counseling.  In  the  meeting  area,  student 
seminars  and  other  conferences  take  place. 

Catalyst  expenses  during  the  1972-73  year  were  $25,309.  Local 
tax  funds  were  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  five  part-time  staff 
members.  During  the  1972  summer,  continued  planning  costs 
were  approximately  $1000.  The  1973-74  budget  is  set  at  $14,500, 
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This  figure  represents  the  salaries  of  two  part-time  staff  mem- 
bers and  is  derived  from  school  taxes.  Rarely  are  community 
resource  persons  paid,  and,  when  they  are,  this  is  the  student's 
expense. 

About  1700  students  attend  Shaker  High.  During  1972-73,  ap- 
proximately 81  students  used  Catalyst.  In  the  fall  of  1973,  ap- 
proximately 90  students  were  involved.  Many  more  students 
spend  time  talking  with  the  staff  than  actually  developing  proj- 
ects. Catalyst  students  range  academically  from  able  to  poor 
Mudents,  from  students  who  like  Shaker  to  others  who  are 
'turned  off.'  Twice  as  many  seniors  use  the  service  as  do  under- 
classmen; neaily  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  are  In- 
volved. 

The  Catalyst  staff  includes  teachers  with  experience  In  coun- 
seling. In  addition  to  <iharing  the  responsibilities  of  working  with 
students,  they  also  report  on  the  program  to  the  school  com- 
munity. School  guidance  counselors  refer  students  who  could 
benefit  by  the  program. 

Students  may  use  Catalyst  anytime  during  the  year.  In  the  ini- 
tial interview,  the  student  expresses  his  educational  needs  or 
goals.  Staff  and  student  decide  what  kind.  If  any.  Catalyst  project 
will  satisfy  these  needs.  After  finding  a  sponsor,  the  student 
writes  up  a  contract  which  is  signed  by  sponsor.  Catalyst  advisor, 
parent  and  principal.  A  1973-74  list  of  projects  and  sponsors 
can  be  found  in  the  complete  study.  The  student  keeps  a  log  of 
his  activities.  He  discusses  his  experiences  and  problems  with 
staff  and  with  Catalyst  students  In  seminars.  After  a  predeter- 
mined number  of  hours,  the  student,  sponsor  and  Catalyst  ad- 
visor evaluate  the  learning  experience,  and  credit  is  decided 
upon. 

Staff,  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  have  informally 
discussed  and  evaluated  the  program.  A  more  formal  evalua- 
tion is  planned  for  1974.  Persons  involved  with  Catalyst  have 
disseminated  Information  about  it.  In  addition.  Catalyst  staff  and 
the  Shaker  principal  have  explained  Catalyst  in  workshops  on 
Alternative  Education  held  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 
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CHAPTER  4 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

At  the  request  of  The  Martha  holden  Jennings  Foundation, 
the  project  director  formulated  conclusions,  discussed  implica- 
tions for  further  study,  and  submitted  recommendations. 

This  descriptive  study  of  alternative  programs  in  public  high 
schools  has  shown  definitely  that  there  are  different  methods 
and  techniques  being  utilized  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  in 
1974,  and  that  alternatives  are  moving  into  the  mainstream  of 
public  education. 

The  study  has  shown  that  school  districts,  knowing  that  some 
of  their  students  seek  and  need  alternative  ways  of  learning 
within  their  school  systems,  have  seen  fit  to  provide  these  alter- 
natives. Some  of  the  school  districts  are  committed  to  meeting 
these  needs  through  provision  of  total  alternative  public  school 
programs  open  to  any  student  in  the  system,  whereas  others 
have  programs  that  are  an  alternative  part  of  the  traditional  pro- 
gram and  that  serve  a  listinct  population. 

Questions  Posed  by  the  Foundation 

At  the  outset  of  the  study.  The  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foun- 
dation posed  two  questions  for  the  project  director: 

1.  Are  the  alternative  public  school  programs  meeting  real 
needs  within  the  school  systems? 

2.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Foundation  vis-a-vis  these 
programs? 

The  project  director  feels  very  strongly  that  the  programs  are 
meeting  distinct  needs  within  the  public  schools  and  that  there  is 
a  role  for  the  Foundation  to  have  vis-a-vis  these  programs. 

Programs  Meet  Unmet  Needs 

It  became  very  clear  that  those  who  are  involved  are  committed 
to  the  continuation  and/or  expansion  of  public  school  alterna- 
tives. In  a  pluralistic  society  which  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  existence  of  choice  for  its  citizens,  alternative  public  school 
programs  provide  choice  for  students  who  have  little  or  no  choice 
about  attending  a  compulsory  school  system.  These  programs  al- 
low the  student  and  parent  a  choice  of  a  different  program  which 
may  provide  the  only  way  in  which  that  student  may  be  able  to 
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remain  in  the  public  school  setting.  This  is  extremely  important 
for  the  student  who  cannot  go  outside  the  public  school  to  obtam 
needed  choice  and  who  cannot  function  in  the  traditional  pro- 

^Tseems  that  some  students  benefit  from  having  a  program 
available  that  is  limited  in  scope  and  purpose.  This  often  means 
a  more  personal  setting  wherein  students  may  find  a  communi- 
ty which  is  lacking  in  the  large  high  school  setting.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  large  setting  should  be  eliminated,  but  for  those 
who  feel  alienated  in  this  setting  a  limited  program  can  make 
a  difference.  Most  of  the  programs,  especially  Concept  I  and 
New  School,  provide  a  small  setting,  with  a  few,  sharply  defined 
objectives,  and  might  be  described  as  communities. 

Programs  Serve  as  a  Catalyst 

These  programs  seem  to  act  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  others  in  the  school  system  who  are  not  directly  in- 
volved  in  the  program.  , 

Though  some  of  the  programs  seem  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
rest  of  the  school  system,  interested  readers  must  realize  that 
sometimes  other  staff  members  view  these  programs  in  nega- 
tive ways.  They  do  not  support  them  and  often  use  them  for 
placement  of  difficult,  unwanted  students.  This  study  did  not 
deal  with  total  school  attitudes  toward  the  alternative  programs, 
but  this  is  an  area  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  those  desiring  to 
formulate  new  altei..ative  public  school  programs. 

Programs  Allow  for  Innovative  Types  of  Learning 

Most  of  the  programs  described  provide  alternative  learning 
environments  and  opportunities  for  the  students.  Leai-ning  takes 
place  in  many  different  ways  and  settings.  The  Cleveland  Pubi  c 
School  programs  provide  students  an  environment  in  which  to 
acquire  needed  skills.  Alternative  programs  have  shown  the 
value  of  experience  to  the  student  as  learner.  They  have  allowed 
the  student  to  experience  the  real  world  and  real  work  as  in 
Catalyst  or  the  Cleveland  programs.  The  Mayfield  Early  Cradua- 
tion  Program  has  allowed  students  the  freedom  of  early  exit  from 
the  system.  Alternative  programs  have  provided  students  with 
opportunities  to  test  out  their  interests  in  a  real  setting  and  to 
wo;k  with  community  problems  as  the  Parma  ETI  students  do 
The  programs  have  not  rejected  traditional  learning  hterests  of 
students,  and  most  of  the  programs  allow  students  to  learn  in  the 
traditional  mode  as  well.  ETI,  Berea  Hundreds,  Concept  I,  Cata- 
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lyst  and  others  are  equally  flexible.  The  basic  learning  skills  are  a 
part  of  the  alternative  programs,  in  addition  to  focus  on  student 
interest,  experience,  and  input.  Thus  both  students  and  teach- 
ers play  significant  roles  in  developing  the  educational  program. 

Programs  Provide  Choice 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  programs  involved 
in  this  study  provide  much  needed  and  wanted  choice  for  public 
school  students.  Whereas  traditionally  the  student  in  a  com- 
pulsory school  setting  had  little  or  no  choice,  there  is  now  avail- 
able an  alternative.  Students  at  <Vtayfield  may  choose  a  program 
which  is  completely  separate  from  the  usual  program,  and  stu- 
dents at  Shaker  High  School  may  choose  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
school  day  engaged  in  alternative  projects  provided  by  Catalyst. 

On  I  (•  basis  of  the  above  conclusions,  and  the  positive  support 
noted  by  those  working  with  the  programs,  it  is  felt  that  these 
programs  are  meeting  real  needs  and  should  be  continued  and 
expanded  as  alternatives  in  the  public  schools. 

Implications  For  Further  Study 

Research  studies  answer  many  questions,  but  they  also  raise 
further  questions.  As  a  result  of  this  descriptive  study,  many 
questions  were  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  project  director  that  were 
not  intended  to  be  answered  by  this  study.  Nonetheless  these 
questions  should  at  sometime  be  considered.  These  implica- 
tions are  not  necessarily  being  suggested  as  research  areas  for  the 
foundation  to  support,  but  rather  as  separate  questions  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  future  researchers  in  alternative  education. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  these  issues  can  be  found  in  the  com- 
plete report. 


CHAPTER  5 

THE  ROLE  OF  FOUNDATIONS 

Direct  foundation  support  of  alternative  public  school  pro- 
grams is  not  as  crucial  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  private  alternative 
schools,  since  public  schools  have  a  base  of  tax  support.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  foundation  support  is  not  indicated  or 
necessary.  There  are  other  roles  that  the  foundation  can  and 
should  play  vis-a-vis  these  programs.  Following  is  a  list  of  recom- 
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flendaiions  of  way>  in  which  the  project  director  feels  the  foun- 
dation can  play  a  unique  role: 

1.  Fund  Programs: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  foundation  continue  to  fund  as- 
pects of  these  programs  for  which  there  are  no  budgeted  public 
monies.  Often  this  money  can  be  used  as  seed  money  to  get 
a  program  started  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Catalyst.  Monies 
might  also  be  provided  for  community  councils  or  grass  roots 
groups  to  work  with  alternative  programs  in  helping  them  get 
started.  Alternatives  provide  a  way  for  community  groups  to  get 
totally  involved  in  control  of  the  educational  process. 

2.  Continued  Descriptive  Studies: 

It  is  recommended  that  descriptive  studies  be  continued.  It  Is 
important  to  continue  to  build  the  alternative  educational  litera- 
ture, in  order  to  provide  an  historical  record,  material  for  oth- 
ers to  use  as  a  resource  and  material  for  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  other  educators  or  to  parents  and  students  who  may 
want  to  avail  themselves  of  these  programs  but  have  little  or  no 
way  of  learning  about  them. 

3.  Evaluation  Studies: 

It  is  recommended  that  requests  for  Foundation  support  for 
evaluation  of  these  programs  be  looked  at  carefully,  considering 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  program  and  the  type  of  evalua- 
tion proposed.  Allan  jiatthorn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  alterna- 
tive movement,  made  the  specific  recommendation  that  alter- 
natives not  be  evaluated  during  their  formative  years,  but  rather 
be  allowed  first  to  develop  their  programs  fully.  Clatthorn  urged 
that  alternative  schools  be  allowed  to  fumble  or  even  to  fail  and 
note  their  own  problems  and  that  a  moratorium  on  evaluation  of 
programs  be  declared.  There  are  feu  instruments  available  to 
measure  the  kinds  of  outcomes  that  are  valued  by  alternative 
schools.  Traditional  testing  devices  should  not  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate these  types  of  programs.  If  the  alternative  is  right  for  those  In 
it,  then  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  compared  to  more  traditional 
programs.  If  an  evaluation  is  projected,  it  should  be  based  upon 
the  program's  own  goals,  as  was  the  case  with  ETI  in  Parma,  and 
instruments  should  be  used  which  will  measure  achievement. 
New  criteria  and  instruments  need  to  be  developed  for  alterna- 
tive programs  before  valid  evaluation  can  occur. 
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4.  Support  of  Conferences: 


It  is  recommended  that  the  foundation  continue  to  support 
and  facilitate  dialogue  among  those  interested,  those  who  are  ex- 
ploring interest,  and  those  who  are  involved  in  alternative  edu- 
cation. This  may  be  done  through  conferences  which  serve  the 
positive  function  of  arousing  consciousness  about  alternatives. 

5.  Support  of  Workshops: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  foundation  support  efforts  at 
Teacher  Training  in  the  form  of  workshops  on  Alternative  Edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  school  districts  and/or  universities  to 
help  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  develop  their  own  ideas 
on  alternatives.  These  types  of  workshops  would  be  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  often  the  most  significant  alternatives 
emerge  from  grass  roots  groups  and  that  these  groups  need  sup- 
port to  develop  their  plans. 

To  facilitate  the  involvement  of  those  in  the  exploratory 
phases  with  those  in  the  doing  phases,  a  type  of  residency  could 
be  developed.  Residencies  in  alternative  programs  for  teachers 
and  administrators  who  need  to  have  actual  experience  in  pro- 
grams before  trying  to  implement  them  could  be  supported. 

6.  Establishing  a  Clearinghouse: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  foundation  establish  (in  coopera- 
tion with  a  university  and  a  local  school  district)  a  center  or  clear- 
ing house  of  information  as  a  resource  for  the  Cleveland  area  for 
persons  working  for  change  in  schools  to  gain  Information  and 
support.  In  this  center,  current  information,  medi^  resources, 
workshops,  and  dialogue  would  be  maintained  and  kept  current 
for  use  in  the  Cleveland  community.  It  could  also  try  to  Interpret 
alternative  programs  to  colleges  and  universities  since  Interpre- 
tation has  been  identified  as  a  need  by  those  in  programs  such 
as  New  School. 


7.  Support  of  Students: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  foundation  provide  support  for  in- 
dividual students  to  attend  alternatives  in  other  schools.  This 
could  be  done  using  the  concept  of  the  voucher  plan  or  an 
educational  credit  card.  This  was  recommended  last  year  for 
alternative  schools,  but  if  inter-district  cooperation  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  would  be  feasible  for  public  school  alternatives  as  well. 
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8.  Inter-Oistrict  Alternative: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  foundation  facilitate  the  formula- 
tion of  an  inter-school  system,  university  model,  cooperative  al- 
ternative program.  The  Pace  Association  had  supported  an  mter- 
district  alternative  school  feasibility  study  among  four  public 
school  districts.  This  might  be  reevaluated  in  view  of  the  current 
study,  or  perhaps  the  districts  might  explore  the  possibility  of  co- 
operative efforts  in  allowing  students  from  one  district  access  to 
an  alternative  in  another  district  which  better  meets  their  needs. 

Summary 

This  study  has  demonstrated  that  alternative  public  school 
programs  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  are  important.  They  are 
serving  a  diverse,  pluralistic  society.  They  tend  to  meet  unmet 
needs  of  particular  groups,  they  seem  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  with- 
in and  outside  the  school  system,  they  allow  for  innovative  learn- 
ing and  teaching  styles  and  creative  learning  environments,  and 
they  provide  choice  for  students  who  need  a  different  type  of 
program  than  that  traditionally  provided. 

Several  implications  came  to  mind  as  a  result  of  the  study 
which  suggest  areas  for  further  research,  though  not  neces- 
sarily those  which  should  be  supported  or  given  top  priority  by 
the  foundation.  Following  the  conclusions  and  Impkations, 
several  recommendations  were  made  as  to  the  role  of  the  foun- 
dation vis-a-vis  these  programs.  It  should  continue  to  support  the 
descriptive  study  of  alternatives,  keep  evaluative  research  at  a 
minimum  in  the  beginning  phases  of  a  program,  provide  seed 
money  to  new  programs  to  give  them  a  start  or  fund  aspects  that 
cannot  be  provided  through  public  money,  fund  further  research 
on  alternatives,  sponsor  conferences  to  disseminate  information 
about  alternatives,  support  workshops  on  alternative  e^ucaj  on 
in  cooperation  with  school  districts  and/or  universities,  establish 
a  clearinghouse  of  information  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  as 
a  resource  for  use  by  those  in  the  community  who  may  wish  to 
keep  current  on  alternatives,  and  foster  inter-district  coopera- 
tion in  establishing  alternative  programs. 

As  alternatives  become  available  to  the  society  in  all  aspects 
of  its  existence,  educational  alternatives  need  support  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  foster  tlie  ideas  and  ideals  of  a  pluralistic 
democratic  citizenry. 
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and  be  considered  as  an  individual  study •    Each  has  its  own  Table 
of  Contents  and  footnotes ,  though  each  follows  the  same  format  as 
far  as  ort^.anization  of  content  is  concerned.    Section  I  contains  the 
introduction!  explanation  of  the  study,  overview  of  alternative 
schools  both  nationally  and  locally ,  an  abstract  of  each  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  the  final  recommendations  of  the  project  director.  Thus 
Section  I  may  be  considered  an  abstract  of  the  entire  report ,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  much  of  the  detail  will  be  lost  if  only  Section  I 
is  consulted. 
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CHAFPER  1 
IiiraODUGTIO:J 

In  January  of  1973,  the  study  "Alternative  Schools  in  Greater 
Cleveland  I  A  Descriptive  Study"  was  completed.    This  study  and  its 
sub3equo!it  conclusions  generated  much  comment  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Greater  Cleveland  educational  community  in  general,  and  more 
specifically  on  the  part  of  its  sponsor.  The  Martha  Holden  Jennings 
Foundation.    As  a  result,  Mr.  George  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisor:-  Committee  of  the  Jennings  Foundation,  felt  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  do  a  similar  study  in  order  to  research  and  describe  alter- 
native programs  which  were  being  conducted  in  Greater  Cleveland  public 
schools.    In  addition  to  a  description  of  these  public  school  alterna- 
tive programs,  Mr.  Chapman  asked  the  project  director  to  assess  whether 
they  are  meeting  real  needs  and  to  make  recommendationo  as  to  a  role 
The  Foundatiofi  should  have  vis-a-vis  these  programs. 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

A  preliminary  s'jrvey  of  existing  alternative  programs  in  Greater 
Cleveland  public  schools  showed  that  because  of  numbers  it  would  be 
advisable  to  limit  the  study  to  public  high  schools.    The  study  only 
considers  alternative  programs  in  school  systems  which  provide  choices 
to  students  between  pr 0{.;.''ams .    The  study's  major  focus  is  descriptive 
and  focuises  on  what  was  happening  at  the  time  the  study  was  done.  It 
in  no  wa^.  attempts  to  evaluaiwi  the  prot^rams.    In  those  oases  where 
the  school  system  ira>  have  done  an  evaluation  of  tho  larosram,  this 
procedure  ai.d  tho  results  are  reported.    It  v^s  decided  that  long 
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established  jjro^rama  suoh  as  those  which  take  place  in  soi»rate  vocational 
hi£h  schools  would  not  le  studied  in-depth.    The  study  does  not  purport  to 
bo  comprehensive,  but  only  considers  eight  pro-rams  selected  by  the  Founda- 
tion,   In  addition,  a  survey  was  done  of  all  the  school  districts  in  Guya- 
hoi^a  County,  Ohio  to  assess  the  existence  of  alternative  proerams  which  are 
not  covered  by  this  study,    Ihe  results  of  this  survey  nay  be  found  in 
Chapter  3,    The  study  does  not  consider  modifications  within  existing 
traditional  i^o^rans  such  as  mini-courses  or  eleotives. 
The  purposes  of  the  study  arei 

1,  To  provide  a  description  of  alternative  programs 
within  public  high  schools, 

2,  To  compile  a  written  history  of  these  programs, 

3,  To  provide  information  necessary  to  later  compare 
innovations  in  alternative  schools  within  and  without 
public  school  systems, 

'I',    To  collect  and  disseminato  information  about  alternative 
programs , 

5.    To  mako  recorfimendations  to  the  Foundation  about  its 

possible  involvement  in  alternative  public  school  pro,rrams. 

Definitions  of  Alternatives  in  the  Educational  Literature 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to  set  certain  lura- 
meters  for  the  study  in  order  to  identify  and  choose  the  schools  which  would 
make  up  the  population  of  the  study.    One  of  the  hopes  of  the  Itoject  Direc- 
tor was  that  a  definition  would  emerge  fron  the  rese«i3?oh  that  could  then 
be  stipulated  for  Alternative  public  school  programs. 

In  order  to  stipulate  this  dfex^inition,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
consider  sor>io  of  the  definitionjs  already  stated  in  the  alternative  educa- 
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tional  litoraturo,    noteworthy  is  the  faot  that  public  schools  themselves 
wore  ori-iiially  alternatives.    They  emereod  In  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  as  another  f oria  of  schooling  for  students  .ihose  jarents  could  afford 
them  the  luxury  of  not  workinc.    Thus  not  only  were  they  alternatives  to 
the  then  existing  diverse  forms  of  education,  but  they  were  alternatives 
to  child  labor  in  the  mills,  apprenticeship  systemsor  wandering  in  the 
streets.    As  the  public  school  movement  grew  and  was  supported  by  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  there  also  emerged  attempts  to  change  the  system. 
The  ptcoGrossive  movement  of  the  thirties  was  one  of  these  early  reform 
movements  which  voiced  many  of  its  ideas  through  the  writings  of  John 
Dewey  and  the  Eight  Year  Study. 

More  recently  another  group  of  reformers  have  reemphasized  that 
children  leain  as  individuals  and  in  different  ways  in  a  pluralistic 
society.    The  society,  the  family,  the  peer  group,  the  media  and  other 
institutions  are  responsible  for  education,  as  well  as  the  school.  jDurlng 
the  sixties  educators  were  reminded  that  schools  had  shortcomings  and 
limitations  which  sometimes  prevented  them  from  achieving  their  goals 
for  all  children. 

Energing  from  much  of  this  was  a  group  of  Alternative  Schools  which 
are  referred  to  variously  as  schools  without  walls,  mini  schools,  open 
schools,  learning  centers,  learning  communities,  free  schools,  street 
academies  and  various  other  ways  including  alternative  schools,  'mooo 
schools  have  attracted  much  interest,  have  received  major  foundation  grants 
and  have  been  reported  about  extensively.    In  addition  to  this  group  of 
schools,  there  has  alno  emerged  a  movei-icnt  toward  establishing  alternatives 
within  public  uchool  s;^ctern3. 
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To  atteot  to  the  c^^owini;  interest  In  thic  movemont,  one  oan  cite 
evidence  of  the  establishment  of  the  iiational  GonRortlum  for  Options  in 
l-ublic  ]i>ducation  sponsored  by  Indiana  University,    The  consortium  consists 
,  of  a  croup  of  public  school  systems,  teacher  training  Institutions,  educa- 
tional organisations  and  Individuala  that  are  interested  in  the  growing 
altornative  public  school  Movement,    Itie  consortium  sponsors  conferences 
and  publishes  a  newsletter,  Ghan.iins  Schools,  papers,  and  a  directory  of 
alternative  public  school  prosrams.    Interestingly  enoufih,  few  of  the 
Cleveland  prograias  ore  listed  in  this  directory,  yet  they  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  inclusion. 

In  October  of  I973,  the  Consortium  sponsored  an  International 
Convention  on  Options  in  Public  Education,    Attendees,  numbering  well  over 
one  thousand,  represented  forty-four  states  and  six  other  countries,  and 
consisted  of  students,  teachers,  administrators  and  university  people, all 
interested  in  alternative  pro^jrams.    The  consortiuia  claims  to  have  iden- 
tified more  than  750  secondary  schools  or  programs,  in  the  U,S,  which  serve 
about  one-half  million  students,    Ihat  represents  only  about  2,5;a  of  the 
secondary  enroll^ient  in  the  country,  but  it  also  equals  the  entire  secon- 
dary school  enrollment  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 

Toward  a  Definition 

;/hat  is  Altornative  uoooiidary  education?    Educators  like  Mario 
J^ntlni,  Ivan  Illlch,  Alan  Graulard,  I>.^icht  Allen  and  Allan  Glatthorn 
regularly  atter.pt  to  answer  thiy  question.    Often  there  Is  a  debate,  and 
this  was  ovldont  at  the  conference  in  uotob'jr,  between  those  who  seek  re- 
forii  wUhin  the  nystcm  ;i;-cl  those  more  radical  persons  who  cook  to  reform 
the  entire  system.    The  former  affirm  or  accept  public  schoolinc  as  it  is 
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now  conatltuteclj  the  latter  ouostion  the  very  foundations  of  that  system. 
The  latter  would  prolnUy  t<3  that  group  which  initially  became  involved 
in  the  alternative  or  free  school  novemont.    Thuo  two  tyi:es  of  riovementa 
are  cloai'ly  roco:,nisahle— those  which  occur  within  the  public  schools 
and  thoae  which  occ\ir  without.    The  focus  of  this  report  is  clearly  the 
foriuer, 

Mario  Fantlnl  has  neatly  classified  many  of  the  efforts  currently 
beln«:  made  by  teachers,  parents,  students  and  administrators  in  order  to 

 develop  other  vaya  of  educating  the  pleural  is  tic  student  body.  Ffe,ntlnl 

has  characterised  these  as  schools  within  schools,  classroom  alternatives^ 
separate  alteriiatlve  p-iblic  schools,  systens  of  alternative  schools, multi- 
cultural schools,  community  schools,  schools  without  walls  ajid  skills 

1 

training  schools.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  and  other  current  pro- 
eramo  may  be  found  in  Chapter  2.  Fantlnl  has  also  stated  that  these  pro- 
grans  should  •xrovide  choice,  be  significantly  different.  Involve  the 

local  community,  hs.ve  their  own  location,  be  non-exclusive  and  not  be  more 

2 

expensive  than  traditional  programs. 

Allan  Glatthorn,  at  a  recent  "Alternative  Education  Conference"  of 
the  Associated  public  School  Systems  held  in  Cleveland,  delineated  three 
typos  of  alternatives  for  pjbllc  schools.    The  first  which  he  called 
schools  are  separate,  different  and  have  an  autonomous  budcet.    These  range 
from  the  nore  radical  free  schools  to  the  more  conservative  schools  such 
as  the  military  academy  or  career  schools.    Secondly  are  pro::rams  which  are 
part  of  an  oxistinj  school's  Instruction  and  budi:;et.    Thet-^  are  usually 
thonatlo  in  scoi-c.  Taird  are  piths  which  exist  for  individual  students  to 
enable  thorn  to  do  so.nethin;:  au  an  alternative  away  from  the  school.  Tiieso 
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mlGht  include  work,  coUocIOf  'i^  courses  or  independent  study. 

Ivan  Illich,  the  most  radical  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixties  has 
catogor.lced  alternatives  into  three  bra^d  catesoriest    He  discusses  the  re- 
formation of  the  classroom  vrithin  the  existing  school  system >  the  creation 
and  dispersal  of  free  schools  throughout  the  society^  and  the  transformation 
of  all  society  into  one  lar^ie  classroom ♦    Ihis  latter  ide-^  is  oharacterisiod 
by  his  concept  of  deschoolinr;» 

The  1973-7^  Education  Yearbook  reports  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  mo>re- 
ment  to  establish  non traditional  schools*    These  schools  are  described  as 
those  in  which  grading  systems  and  schedules  are  not  as  iniportant«  Students 
identify  and  pursue  their  o\m  learning  goals  with  teachers  serving  a  less 
directive  role*    ITie  atmosphere  is  non-competitive  and  supports  the  type 
of  learning  that  is  predicated  upon  individual  interest 

Having  considered  the  foregoing  ideas  and  having  studied  the  alter- 
native programs  in  greater  Cleveland^  a  similar^  yet  somewhat  different 
definition  will  be  formulated  for  this  particular  study*    To  understand 
this  definition^  the  alternatives  studied  can  be  placed  along  a  continuum* 
The  continuum  would  range  from  special  programs  which  involve  only  a  part 
of  the  school  day  as  Catalyst^  to  total  programs  vrhlch  are  schools  within 
a  school^  such  as  Nevr  School e    These  programs  all  provide  options  for 
high  school  students*    3ach  of  the  programs  contains  elements  sufficient 
to  characterise  it  as  an  alternative  based  upon  the  current  alternative 
literature* 

Definition  of  Alternatives 

Because  of  time  lindtations^  no  exclusiivo  or  exhaustive  stipula- 
tive  d<^?flnition        b-aen  attci/iptcd*    Ihis  would  havo  ijococaltatcd  years 


of  research  and  pliilosophical  analysis  of  the  typo  that  educational  philos- 
ophers £iuch  as  R.  o.  Feters,  Israel  Schefflor  and  3.  0,  Smith  undertake. 
This  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research,  thoush  certainly  of  ereat 
value  for  futui'e  study.    The  ways  "altornatlve"  is  currently  used  mlcht 
characterize  it  as  a  word  of  art,  one  that  is  dynamic,  whose  meaning  is 
fluid  and  chan^inc  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  movement.    At  one  extreme 
the  jiarticipants  in  an  alternative  program  could,  at  any  time,  do  whatever 
any  of  them  wished,  including  nothing.    At  the  other  extreme  there  would  be 
agreement  that  no  alternative  was  available  to  the  student  who  sat  oach 
day  in  the  same  chair  in  the  same  room  during  the  same  hours  to  hear  pro- 
grammed lectures  about  subjects  selected  for  the  student  by  someone  with 
whom  the  student  had  no  relationship. 

The  definition  formulated  for  this  study  Implies  at  least  two 
notions »  choice  and  difference.    Choice  requires  that  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  institution  permit  choice  to  be  made  and  that  someone  be 
designated  to  make  it.    Choice  implies  that  the  person  with  respect  to 
which  the  choice  is  made  has  the  opportunity  to  do  the  thing  that  was 
chosen.    "Alternative"  means  that  there  is  more  than  one  thine  available 
and  that  the  alternatives  available  pivot  about  a  sinele  concept,  the 
educational  experience  of  the  student.    Difference  reiuires  the  ability  to 
discera  one  proc^ram  from  another.    It  implies  that  the  distinctivins  arc 
suUtantial  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thin£  to  be  done  rather  than  merely  its 
form.    In  other  worda  it  is  important  to  chanj^e  the  substance,  not  just  the 
or;  ani«ation  of  the  experience. 

jValr.ncJ.     ohoico  and  difference  on  the  fulcrum  of  valid  eJucational 
ex;x;ricncc,  iho  lollouin.-  Mor;'.ii'-  dC'luJilon  of  altornative  ruolic  seconder 


school  rro;ra/:H  Im  Greater  Clcvelaiui  sceins  useful  t 

An  altfirnativo  la'o  ram  is  an  aiv^oved  educational  pro-ram 
in  wh-Vch  each  ell  illo  student  io  .erhittcd  to  ijelect  and 
learn  in  an  educational  onviroiinent  that  is  distinctly 
different  from  Iho  usual  learning  environment. 

Certainlj  this  defir.ltion  is  not  exhaustive.    It  does  not  include 
such  ele.^ents  cor^sidurod  ej.aontial  by  many  theorists  ast  student  in- 
vol/eiiiont  ixx  governance  and  curriculan  desi{:nj  equality  of  eli-iUlity 
araor.3  all  students j  cost  not  more  than  traditional  proa'amsi  community 
Involvenentj  or  the  inclusion  of  social  purpose.    It  is  not  the  purpose 
hore  to  define  alternatives  so  narrowly  in  order  to  restrict  the  inclusion 
of  prosrams,  but  rather  to  describe  fully  the  proisrams  which  do  exist  so 
that  they  may  serve  as  models  for  those  desirous  of  tryin-  to  provide 
choices  for  their  students.    Hopefully  as  these  alternatives  continue  to 
evolve  and  prcfliforate,  a  more  significant  definition  will  emerge  which 
will  be  more  instructive  to  students  and  to  educators.    Much  research  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Procedure 

Dr.  Sally  H.  Wertheim,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education  at  John 
CJarroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  was  appointed  as  project  director. 
Dr.  w-illiam  i\  Hoffman,  Arsooiate  iYofessor  at  John  Carroll  University, 
served  as  projf;ct  consultant.    Dr.  Wertheim  spent  the  initial  phases 
dfcVGloplnc  the  proposal  and  iirocedure  and  recruiting  the  research  team. 
Dr.  Hoffman  .^Pcisted  Dr.  Wertheim  and  worked  directly  with  the  two  ro- 
sonrcherfj  Vfho  were  responsible  for  the  Cleveland  Public  School  proarajns, 
i{e  aliiO  ar,3ijtod  in  the  ilani  in-  and  mootincR  with  the  researchers. 

Jix  i^rad-a^ite  utudontn  and  two  post  mastor  Htudenta  caupriccd  the 


research  tcrim.    Two  of  these  students  had  worked  on  the  "Altornative  Schools" 
project  c-iiid  were  exi-orienced  in  this  research.    Lynda  Kincaid  and  Judy 
•Jeu-or  have  Hnsterfi  Dei:recs  and  are  certified  teachers.    Pour  of  the  other 
six  aro  also  certified  teachers.    The  other  two  researchers  are  c^^aduate 
students  jreparing  to  be  school  psychologists.    The  team  all  participated 
in  plannln.^  sessions  with  the  project  director  and  consultant  prior  to 
beginninc;  the  research.    Shayen  Georce  did  the  Work  Study  pro^reun  of  the 
Cleveland  i'ublic  Schools,    iilaine  Kazak  studied  the  Education  Ihrough 
Inquiry  prOi:jrani  of  the  Parma  City  Schools.    Lynda  Kincaid  did  the  Concept  I 
program  of  the  ieachwood  City  Schools.    Suzanne  Murray  was  responsible  for 
Catalyst  of  the  Shaker  Heights  City  Schools,    Judy  Keuger  studied  New 
School  of  the  Cleveland  Keichts-University  Heights  City  Schools.    She  vras 
assisted  in  this  by  Michael  Zajdel.    Williajn  Stern  did  the  One  Hundreds  pro- 
gram of  the  3erea  City  Schools.    David  Whittaker  was  responsible  for  the 
Woodland  Job  Center  program  of  the  Cleveland  City  Schools,   iMichael  Zajdel 
did  the  iJarly  Graduation  Program  of  the  Mayf  ield  City  School  District  as  a 
prototype  program. 

Each  researcher  followed  much  tlie  same  procedure  and  reported  the 
results  in  a  unifor.-n  fashion  so  that  the  material  can  be  easily  followed  by 
the  reader.    The  following  questions  were  considered  by  each  researchen 

1.  What  aro  the  prosramfe  objectives? 

2.  How  and  why  was  the  pro^^ram  initiated? 

3«    What  are  some  pertinent  data  about  the  programs? 

(a)  statistical  data  (b)  student  and  i>er3onnel  data  (o) 
financial  data  (d)  descriptive  datA  (e)  school's  own  evaluation 
of  the  pro;-,r?im.  ' 
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k.    In  there  a  need  for  these  i3ra?:rams  within  a  public  school? 
5,    In  there  a  role  for  foundations  vls-vls-these  programs? 
The  results  were  then  oreanlsed  under  the  following  chapter  headings? 

1.  Introduction  and  baokground 

2.  Data 

3.  Pcosram 

Student  and  Teacher  Interviews 
5,    School's  Self  Evaluation,  l>coblems  and  Impact 
The  researchers  followed  much  the  same  procedure,  while  allowing 
for  differences  mandated  by  the  type  of  parogram  being  considered.  Each 
researcher  spent  time  observing  the  program  to  which  he/she  was  assigned. 
In  order  to  do  this,  instruments  which  had  been  previously  developed  by 
the  team  ^  were  used  to  provide  uniformity  in  outcome.    Interviews  with 
key  school  personnel  such  as  administrators,  teachers,  staff  and  students 
were  held.    All  available  documents  were  studied.    Any  previous  evaluations 
already  conducted  by  the  school  were  used,  but  only  in  a  descriptive  way. 
Meetini^s  with  staff  or  others  Involved  in  the  program  were  attended. 
Questionnaires  were  given  to  students  and  their  results  reported.  Shadow 
studies  were  done,  when  advisable,  field  trips  were  attended  and  any  and  all 
activities  that  were  available  to  the  researcher  wore  covered,  whenever 
possible.    In  this  way,  it  was  hoped  that  an  overall  description  of  the 
prosrnm  would  be  obtained  at  the  time  the  researcher  was  conducting  the 
study.    It  should  be  noted  that  programs  of  these  types  often  change  and 
that  the  desoriptlons  reported  are  as  of  a  particular  point  in  time. 

The  research  consulUnts  also  served  important  functions.  Judie 
H0£ie  who  is  a  root  bachelor  student  at  John  Carroll  Ul.^vei'uity  atid  who  has 
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worked  In  alternative  schools  compiled  tho  data  for  the  overviev;  chapter. 
William  Hosenfeld  who  has  been  very  active  in  the  Alternative  School 
movement  throuijh  his  association  with  CULC,  The  national  Consortium  on 
Options  in  Public  Sducation,  and  who  is  also  one  of  the  New  School  teachers 
was  very  helpful  in  a  research  consultant  capacity  and  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  material  on  a  definition  of  alternative  public  schools. 

The  project  director  worked  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  reseiarch 
team  and  was  available  to  consult  with  the  team.    She  also  made  the  initial 
cnntacts  with  the  administrators  responsible  for  the  larograras  being  studiea 
and  visited  them  with  each  researcher,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cleveland 
public  Schools  pco^rains  which  were  coordinated  by  Dr.  William  P.  Hoffman. 
Dr.  Wertheim  then  edited  the  reports  into  the  final  report  and  made  the 
final  recoRunendations  to  be  found  in  Chapter  5. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  faculty  of  John  Carroll  University,  espec- 
ially Dr.  P.  T.  Huck  and  Dr,  ft.tricia  Kearney  who  helped  in  the  recruitment 
of  the  researchers,  and  to  Dr.  R.  A.  LeGrand,  Chairman,  who  provided  support 
and  to  the  many  school  systems,  their  students,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  School  Boards  without  whose  cooperation  and  assistance  this  study  would 
have  been  impossible.    To  the  typist,  Krs.  Rhoda  Lefkof  goes  an  especial 
debt  of  Gratitude.    Mrs.  Joan  Johnson  of  the  Jennincs  Foundation  helped 
imntjasureably  to  facilitate  many  of  the  details  of  the  study.    Much  guidance 
counsel  and  advice  was  provided  by  Mr.  Henry  Doll,  consultant  to  tho  Jennin:: 
Foundation.    ::oedless  to  say  the  Marthia  Holden  Jennincs  F'oundation  and  Mr; 
Ceorce  ,3.  Chs.pnan,  Jr.,  had  tho  foreslcht  to  make  tliis  study  possible. 


EtSl  con  l^'-^^ 
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CHAPTER  2 

AH  OVERVIEW  OP  lUBLIC  SCHOOL  ALTERNATIVES 

Tho  movement  toward  available  public  school  alternatives  on  the 
national  leyel  can  be  characterized  as  one  of  growth  and  proliferation. 
Alternative  public  schools;  where  did  they  come  from,  what  is  their  make- 
up and  where  are  they  going?   Is  it  a  revolutionary  period  of  educational 
change  or  Just  another  slogan  or  fad  soon  to  be  forgotten  as  another 
takes  its  place?   One  realization  is  apparenti  alternative  public  schools 
are  rooting  themselves  deeply  into  the  educational  system.    According  to 
Bill  Brownson,  during  the  past  two  years  a  national  consortium  on  educa- 
tion alternatives  has  been  established,  two  national  and  a  series  of 
regional  conferences  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  alternatives,  a 
number  of  professional  associations  have  conducted  workshops  at  national 
meetings  on  public  alternatives,  teacher  education  programs  have  been 
adapted^  major  educational  Journals  have  included  feature  articles  on 
alternatives  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  funded  over 
12  million  dollars  for  experimentation  with  alternatives,^    Today  more 
than  sixty  school  districts  are  either  operating  or  developing  alternative 
schools • 

There  are  historical  antecedents  for  the  public  alternatives 
movement.    The  civil  rights  movement  of  the  60*s  brought  forth  a  newer 
form  of  tho  community  school i  both  an  attempt  at  local  community  control 
of  schooling  through  more  effective  use  of  political  machinery  and  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  human  school,  respondent  to  the  needs  of  both  the 


student  and  the  community  in  which  the  resources  and  experiences  of  the 

tho  sphere  of  sohooXlng.    Prior  to  thla 
from  the  1930'e  and  etiU  continuing  has  been  the  oo«.unlty  sohool  of 
the  nint,  Michigan  nodol. 

The  counterculture  movenent  has  also  Influenced  the  doveloment 
Of  public  school  alternatives.    The  counterculture  movement  went  out- 
side of  the  "repressive,  authoritarian"  public  schools  In  order  to 
"sponsor  alternative  Institutions  that  are  free  to  develop  nsK  learning 
environments  that  are  personally  liberating  and  geared  to  individual  and 
group  lifestyles.-^  Many  „a„^rs  of  the  free  school  movement  «ant  no 
part  of  puUio  school  alternatives,  fearing  that  their  prognu,.  will 
lose  their  effectiveness  as  they  are  coopted  by  the  very  system  they  are 
seeking  to  change.    Hcwever,  educators  evaluating  their  various  option, 
look  at  the  high  mortality  rate  of  free  schools  and  seek  a  more  lasUng 
educational  change  agent.   Thus  while  part  of  the  inspiration  for  al- 
tematlve  puUic  schools  may  have  come  from  the  proliferation  of  free 
schools,  some  oteerve  that  the  incentive  may  have  resulted  from  free 
school  failures,  those  concerned  with  educational  change  conceding  that 
the  best  hope  for  viable  options  is  from  within  the  system,  not  cut- 


The  British  open  school  concept  has  also  been  significant.  Not 
prcpcslns  as  radical  solutions  as  the  counter  culture  movement,  open 
schools  still  concentrate  primarily  on  academic  disciplines  while  em- 
Phasizl,^  that  the  learner  is  free  to  explore  these  academic  areas  in  a 
more-natural,  exj^rlentlal  way.*   m  the  United  states,  the  movement  has 


found  great  success  in  tho  dovelopfpent  of  the  mlddlo  school.  In 
addition,  at  all  levels  of  schooling,  it  is  often  implemented  in  the 
form  of  an  open  claasroom.    In  this  form.  It  acts  as  an  experiment 
testing  the  feasibility  of  alterna:lves  and/or  as  an  introduction  to 
restructurine  of  the  larger  unit  of  the  school  itself. 

The  voucher  plan,  developed  by  Economist  Milton  Fiiedman  and 
Christopher  Jencks,  has  influenced  the  develDpment  of  the  alternative 
public  school  in  that  it  applies  the  concept  of  a  free  market  economy 
to  schooling.    Two  basic  ideas  from  the  free  enterprise  system  are 
associated  with  voucher  proposals:  l)competition  among  schools  and/ 
or  philosophies  in  the  sale  of  educational  services  and  2)consumer 
regulation  of  the  educational  product  by  selective  purchasing  of 
educational  services.^  Educational  vouchers  developed  primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  inability  of  low  income  parents  to  influence  the  type 
of  education  their  children  received  and  to  allow  such  parents  to  send 
their  children  either  to  public,  private,  parochial  or  any  new  alter- 
native school  without  extra  cost.    The  United  States  Oft  ice  of  Soonoaiio 
Opportunity  was  als  -  intereated  in  seeing  what  types  of  alternatives 
developed  in  communities  where  parents  had  the  opportunity  to  choose 
schools  for  their  children.    Three  school  systems  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  currently  studying  the  voucher  plam 
Alum  Rock,  San  Josej  San  Francisco  School  District  and  the  Seattle 
School  District,  as  is  New  Hampshire. 

Conourrent  with  the  coiamunity  school  movement,  the  counter  culture 
move.iient,  open  schools  and  the  voucher  plani  humanization  was  a*tompted 
within  the  public  schools.    Team  teaching,  modular  scheduling,  Individ- 
uallacd  pro^ranic,  coiiponaartory  education,  new  curriculum  projects 
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stresainji  inquiry  learniriis,  prorsranimod  ins  true  tic.i  and  teaching  machineo 
wero  all  introduced  with  few  real  improvements  aa  they  soon  wore  ab- 
sorbed into  the  traditional  educational  yp.ttorna  previously  existing. 
The.  demand  for  accountability  and  a  more  personalized,  individualized 
form  of  schooling  srew  alone  with  a  greater  sense  of  political  efficacy 
on  the  part  of  the  g^^e^ral  public.    As  an  answer  to  these  demands,  the 
alternative  publuc  school  has  been  developed. 

What  is  the  make  up  of  these  public  alternative  schools?  Con- 
centrating on  the  alternative  high  school,  what  do  they  all  have  in 
common,  or  rather  what  are  the  criteria  necessary  for  a  high  school  to 
be  included  in  the   alternative  high  school  category? 

Choice  is  on  the  top  of  the  list;  be  it  a  list  of  common  elements 
or  of  jieceosary  criteria.    The  National  Consortium  on  Educational 
Alternatives  states  that  an  alternative  school  "Must  provide  the 
educational  cllenteie— the  students  and  parents  with  a  oholcej  i.e.  the 
community  should  have  the  freedom  to  choose  between  educational  options. 
If  there  is  no  'free  choice, 'the  program  would  be  little  more  than  a 
grouping  device."^   Students  therefore  should  be  able  to  voluntPJ:ily  enroll 
In  an  alternative  school  as  an  option  to  the  regiLl.ar  high  school  program 
available  in  their  district.    Many  arcuments  can  be  made  in  eavor  of 
choicei  noting  its  consistency  with  psychology— appealing  to  variation 
in  learning  styles,  with  pedagogy— appealing  to  the  legitimacy  of  a 
variety  of  teaching  styles, and  with  our  political  system— appealing  to 
the  maximization  of  consumer  choice  and  the  subsequent  minimisation  of 
conflict  among  interest  groups.    Competition  its  a  part  of  the  American 
ethon,  inrt  of  the  drafinition  of  democracy.    In  a<lditlon,  competition 
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becomes  very  Important  as  a  roeana  for  self  renewal  through  the  supply 
and  demand  conceptt 

< 

Secondly,  "the  alternative  school  must  have  a  program  or 
ourrloulum  that  is  significantly  different  frcwi  the  conventional  or 
regular  program."^   Within  the  alternative  public  high  school,  there 
should  be  an  alternative  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  in  core 
sublets,  rather  than  options  only  in  the  areas  of  enrichment  or 
elective  courses.    It  should  be  a  total  program t  not  just  a  short 
class  or  a  part  of  the  school  day*    This  usually  Involves  a  more  com- 
prehensive set  of  goals  and  objectives  than  conventional  programs) 
often  including  some  or  all  of  the  following r  the  improvement  of 
student's  self  concept,  the  devdlo|inent  of  individual  talents  and 
uniqueness,  as  well  as  the  skills  and  techniques  of  living  and  working 
with  others,  the  understanding  and  encouragement  of  cultural  plurality 
and  diversity,  to  rework  the  idea  of  the  school  to  an  image  of  school  as 
an  acceptable  resource  for  learning  and  encouraging  the  belief  that 
learning  is  respectable  and  meaningful,  the  development cf  new  teacher- 
student  roles  in  order  that  both  loam  to  become  part  of  a  learning 
oonmunity,  the  development  and  availability  of  many  different  in- 
structional patterns,  materials  and  course,  and  the  understanding  that 
learning  is  not  alvrays  confined  to  a  school  building  nor  is   the  school 
isolated  from  the  contnuniity*    In  addition,  grading  procedures  and  age 
divisions  are  often  fundamentally  changed  or  eliminated  and  there  are 
usually  fewer  rules  or  bureaucratic  restraints  on  teachers  or  students* 

Thirdly,  the  alternative  public  high  school  "Bhou].d  involve  the 
local  co.inunity  -  parents  and  students  -  in  the  planning:,  development. 
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operation  and  evaluation  of  the  alternative."^    On©  of  tho  fundamental 
"elvens"  of  the  alternative  school  movement  Is  the  belief  in  the  ability 
of  the  people— parents,  teachers  and  students  -  to  wake  their  own  oduca- 
tioinl  decisions.    Through  community  involvement  two  things  occuri  l) 
the  community-school  ties  become  closer  and  2)  those  once  critical  of  tho 
schools  are  now  helping  to  create  alternatives.    Schoolmen  maintain  that 
when  alternatives  are  rooted  in  individual  choice  and  develop  out  of  tho 
cooperative  concerns  of  parents,  staff  and  students,  they  are  likely  to 
bo  more  lasting  than  those  changes  imposed  by  educators,^ 

Fourthly,  the  alternative  school  "should  have  a  location,  whether 
In  a  separate  building,  a  wing  of  a  school,  a  community  facility  or  a  few 
designated  classrooms,  so  it  can  be  identified  geographically  from  the 
regular  school  program. ""^^   This  aids  in  emphasizing  that  this  school  is 
different,  that  it  has  its  own  staff,  governmental  structure,  policies 
and  regulations,  and  limits  the  possibility  that  it  will  bo  ooopted  by 
the  policies  of  the  regular  school  and  fade  away  into  the  distant  past. 

In  addition,  alternative  public  high  schools  are  different  from 
other  kinds  of  experimental  programs.  They  represent  more  options  for 
the  typical  student. 

Stemming  from  the  very  word  alternative— one  senses  a  real 
difficulty  in  making  any  generalizations  about  altornative  public  high 
schools.    For  they  are  homegrown  innovations  to  meet  local  problems.  Yet 
there  are  certain  models  of  successful  alternatives  which  have  been 
adapted  by  a  number  of  school  districts.    Tho  school  without  walls  model 
is  one  of  them. 
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The  Parkway  Program  In  fhlladelphla  Is  the  "granddaddy"  of  the 

school  without  walls  conoept*    The  program  began  in  19^9  with  143  students 

and  now  enrolls  800*  Its   headquarters  is  looated  in  a  seoond-story  loft 

in  downtown  Ihiladelphia,    The  students  are  selected  through  lotteries 

held  in  each  of  the  school  districts  so  that  I&rkway  represents  the 

same  ethnic  and  economic  mix  as  the  entire  district  -  approximately  60^ 

black  and  ^O/o  white*    The  student  body  is  divided  into  4  units  each 

having  approximately  200  students,  10  teachers  and  10  undergraduate 

interns*    Each  unit  creates  its  own  courses,  solicits  community  resources 

and  volunteers  and  holds  a  regularly  scheduled  town  meeting*    Each  unit 

is  broken  down  into  tutorial  groups  of  about  20  pupils,  one  teacher  and 

one  intern*    The  unit  meets  daily  for  about  one  hour  to  plan  schedules, 

have  personal  counselling  and  make  up  deficiencies  in  math  and  reading* 

In  all,  Parktray  offers  over  250  courses  and  includes  90  cooperating 

institutions*    There  are  no  grade  levels  at  Parkway,  no  ability  groupings* 

Students,  as  well  as  teachers  are  graded  by  written  evaluations  of  their 

work*^^   "School"  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  life  of  the  city 

often  becones  the  curriculum*   Students  are  expected  to  choose  at  least 

one  "institutional  offering"  a  course  or  activity  offered  by  one  of  the 

scientific,  business,  cultural  or  Journalistio  institutions  along  the 

12 

Benjamin  Franklin  I^kway*  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  student  becoming 
self-reliant,  self  defining  and  self  directed}  a  responsible  individual 
and  a  worthwhile  member  of  a  dynamic  social  group*^^ 

Metro,  located  in  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  first  take  offs  on  the 
Parkway  ftrOfirara*    It  is  an  urban  high  school  with  a  student  body  aiversi- 
fied  by  race,  social  bacl'^round  and  economic  status*    It  involves  350 
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students  chosen  from  a  city  wide  lottery  and  22  full  time  teachers.  The 
students  select  their  own  courses  within  broad  requirements,  participate 
In  the  evaluation  and  planning  of  Individual  courses,  and  In  the  making 
and  Implementing  of  policies  affecting  the  entire  community,  A  five  port 
program  consisting  of  learning  units  (9  week  Intensive  course).  Individ- 
ual placements.  Independent  study,  counseling  groups  and  Interest  groups 
defines  the  various  options  at  Metro. 

Other  programs  similar  to  ftirkway  and  Metro  include  the  School 
Without  Walls  in  Washington,  D,  C,  begun  in  March  of  1970,  the  Newport 
nan  in  Newport,  California  begun  in  February  of  1972,  the  School  Without 
Walls  begun  in  197C  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and  Gateway  High  School, 
which  was  established  in  New  Orleans  in  February  of  1971,    The  guiding 
principle  behind  all  of  these  schools  is  that  school  is  not  a  place  but 
rather  an  actlvity~buildings  are  primarily  headquarters  for  coordinating 
activities  not  for  classrooms i  and  the  human  and  physical  resources  of 
the  entire  city  are  a  major  resource  for  learning  through  direct  student 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  community,   A  close  relationship  between 
staff  and  students  and  community  decision  making  (staff,  parents,  and 
students)  are  also  of  top  priority,   Metro  School  has  written  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  outcome  goals  which  can  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  school  without  walls  programs i 

1  iXjfully,  when  students  leave  Metxo  they  will  be  able  toi 

1)  learn  and  act  independently 

2)  effectively  employ  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  math  and 
problem  solving 

3)  underfjtand  their  own  emotions  and  the  emotions  of  others | 

4)  understand  social  processes  and  pressing  social  issues  and 
participate  actively  and  effectively  in  the  political  process 
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j)  feel  a  pride  In  tholr  own  cultural  background,  coupled  with  an 
understanding-  of  and  an  ability  to  work  productively  with 
stuionts  from  different  ciatural  backgrounds 

6)  continue  to  develop  strone  individual  Interests  and  aptitudes. 

The  school  without  walls  concept  of  an  alternative  high  school  Is 
perhaps  the  most  clearly  definable.    Other  alternative  schools  classify 
themselves  as  schools  within  schools,  community  schools,  open  schools  and 
free  schools-all  having  the  same  basic  philosophy  of  individualized, 
responsive  and  flexible  education  but  implementing  this  philosophy  in 
various  degrees  and  forms. 

Pioneer  Two,  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  in  an  old  elementary 
school  building,  is  constituted  as  a  school  within  a  schpor  of  Httneer 

High  Schopl      The  students  (120)  are  selected  by  lottery  and  are,  by  and 

large,  intelligent,  highly  motivated  and  disenchanted  with  traditional 
education.   Faculty  are  volunteers  from  Pioneer  High  School.  Ttie  objective 
behind  Pioneer  Two  is  a  tight  internal  organization  balancing  a  free 
wheeling  curriculum.^^   The  basic  structure  consists  of  extended  class- 
rooms, individualized  schedules,  teacher-counselors  and  forums.    A  forum, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  school,  consists  of  22  students  and  a  teacher 
counselor  and  its  purpose  is  to  foster  effective  communication  among 
heterogeneously  grouped  students j  act  as  a  home  base  for  the  student > 
and  design  and  carry  out  one  project  that  benefits  the  school  and  one 
project  that  benefits  the  community.   Grading  is  on  a  conlractual  basis. 

tek  ftirk,  Illinois'  Experimental  Program  operates  as  a  school 
within  a  school  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  without  regard  to 
grades  or  academic  standing.    Pour  rooms  within  the  high  school  are 
allotted  to  the  prograrai  in  addition  community  resources  are  utilized. 
There  are  15O  students  in  the  proerajn,  M>  full  tbie  teachers  and  4  port 
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time  teachers.    Credit  for  courses  is  determined  by  a  contractual  agree- 
ment between  the  student,  the  teacher,  and  the  deportment  chairman  in  the 
appropriate  curricular  area.   Mlddletown,  Connecticut  has  a  similar  school 
within  a  school  consisting  of  100  students.    The  Alternative  School  in 
Cubberly,  part  of  the  I^lo  Alto  California  School  System  is  another 
example.    So  is  the  Downtown  Learning  Center  in  Atlanta.    Along  the  same 
line,  Great  Neck,  New  York  offers  two  alternatives t  l)  a  moderate  school 
within  a  school  which  meets  in  a  corridor  of  the  main  high  school.  The 
program  is  designed  by  the  faculty,  although  students  can  suggest  changes* 
The  school  keeps  strictly  to  the  curriculum  requirements  but  allows  students 
two  days  a  week  for  independent  study  and  requires  an  outside  service  pro- 
ject.  Attendance  is  mandatory.    2)  the  Great  Neck  Village  School  allows 
students  to  design  and  evaluate  their  own  program  from  scratch.  Students 
select  their  own  instructors,  evaluate  their  own  program  and  suggest  grades. 

In  general,  the  school  within  a  school  is  a  small,  experimental  pro- 
ject, usually  consisting  of  between  100  and  200  students  with  the  primary 
innovations  being  in  the  area  of  curriculiun  revision  t  courses  of  flexible 
length,  more  diverse  course  offerings,  course  credit  for  community  projects 
and  a  contractual  method  of  evaluation.    Their  objective  Is  to  reach  those 
students  turned  off  by  the  regular  school  environment  through  providing  an 
unstructured,  open  environment.  Involving  pupils  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  school  and  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  individualization. 

A  variation  op  this  theme  is  the  St.  Z^ul  Open  School,  begun  in  the 
fall  of  1971  with  500  students  from  grade  K  through  twelve.    Here  the  staff 
serves  both  as  counselors  and  teachers.    There  are  1?  teachers,  seven  of 
whom  are  part  time  and  20  teacher  aides.    Counting  all  the  volunteers, 
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St.  I^ul  maintains  a  li3  teachor  pupil  ratio,    Thero  are  no  crade  levels. 
The  school  Is  organized  into  major  learning  areas  suoh  as  art,  humanities, 
rausio-dr^a,  math-soience  and  industrial  arts.    Students  follow  their  own 
interests— "a  fifteen  year  old  and  an  eleven  year  old  may  find  themselves 
working  side  by  side  in  the  same  soienoe  laboratory,  or  a  ten  year  old  may 
be  helping  a  six  year  old  to  read.**'''^  No  one  is  forced  to  take  any  course, 
but  students  are  expected  to  live  up  to  the  commitment  they  make  when 
they  sign  up  for  a  subjectt   Additional  courses  are  also  available  at 
nearby  high  schools  and  imiversities  and  work  study  programs  are  common* 

Also  emphasizing  the  non -graded  approach  and  different  ages  working 
together  is  the  Louisville,  Kentucky  Brown  School  which  opened  in  September 
of  1972,   The  500  students  range  from  ages  8  through  16,  50%  are  black, 
50%  are  white  and  about  l/3  of  the  student  body  is  disadvantaged.  The 
school  features  an  open  physical  plant,  individualized  study,  student  in- 
volvement in  decision  making,  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  arts  and  frequent 
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utilization  of  the  city's  commercial,  civic  and  cultural  resources, 

A  third  school  similar  ':n  concept  to  the  St,  Bstul  Open  School  is  the 
Minneapolis  Free  School  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1971  to  serve  grades 
K-12,    Ihe  projected  number  of  students  for  the  fall  of  1972  i/as  15O-2OO, 
Like  the  St,  BslvlI  Open  School  there  are  no  required  classes  and  no  division 
according  to  age.    Emphasis  is  on  student  self  selection  of  ourricular  ex- 
periences and  the  development  of  a  positive  self  concept.    The  school  is 
seeking  an  exception  from  the  state  compulsory  attendance  regulation  and 
curriculum  regulations  in  hopes  of  conforming  more  closely  to  its  philos- 
ophy of  the  free  school  as  being  "a  place  where  people  come  because  they 
want  to,  not  because  schooling;  is  required, "''•^ 
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Klnneapolla  Is  one  of  several  school  districts  which  Is  committed 
to  providing  for  and  encouraging  alternative  public  schools  on  a  large 
scale*    In  this  respect  It  is  different  from  many  of  the  alternatives 
previously  discussed  which  take  place  primarily  on  a  small,  limited  scale, 
not  involving  more  than  several  hundred  students.    Minneapolis  has  estab- 
lished a  demonstration  program  in  southeast  Minneapolis,  an  area  which 
is  considered  a  heterogenous  microcosm  of  the  city,  and  is  offering  a 
number  of  educational  options  to  the  population  -  both  on  an  elementary 
and  secondary  level.   The  Free  School  is  just  one  of  the  alternatives. 
Another  is  Marshall  University  High  School  which  services  1250  students, 
grades  7-12.    On  the  9-12  grade  level,  courses  are  offered  on  an  elective 
basis,  the  parents  approving  the  projected  courses  of  study  of  their  children 
each  year.    Through  offering  individual  directed  study,  interdisciplinary 
courses,  single  subject  discipline  courses  and  a  variety  of  non  schooling 
learning  experiences,  Marshall  University  High  School  hopes  to  be  able  to 

answer  the  needs  of  those  students  desiring  a  structured  curriculum  as  well 
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as  those  requiring  less  direction. 

Portland,  Oregon  is  also  implementing  alternatives  on  a  large 

scale.    Portland  bought  the  plan  proposed  by  several  of  Harvard's  "-'.^ool 

of  Education  doctoral  students i  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  attempt  to 

create  a  new  kind  of  secondary  school.    Based  on  a  hospital  analogy,  they 

wanted  to  create  a   school  which  would  serve  the  instructional  needs  of 

students,  act  as  a  pre-service  and  in-service  facility  for  the  education 

of  teachers,  be  a  center  of  basic  and  applied  educational  research  and  a 
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developer  of  new  curriculum  materials.       The  school  opened  in  September 
of  1969.    1650  students  were  involved,  80  teachers,  80  trainees  and  30 
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para professionals.    The  school  Is  broken  down  Into  seven  teams  -  eaoh 
responsible  for  about  200  students.    The  essential  element  of  the  in- 
structional core  is  a  non  graded  general  education  course «  meeting  90 
minutes  each  morning  and  the  last  half  hour  of  the  afternoon.  The 
students  are  required  to  attend  this  course  where  they  work  on  problems 
such  as  air  and  water  pollution,  unemployment  and  welfare  ii.  an  inter- 
disciplinary manner.    The  philosophy  is  that  it  is  Important  for  the 
students  to  learn  the  techniques  of  jaroblem  solving  and  how  to  adjust  to 
change. The  rest  of  the  day  is  for  electives,  independent  study,  and 
job  related  prograjns.    The  decision  making  structure  of  the  school  is 
patterned  after  the  United  States  government,  with  majority  rule  voting 
by  students  and  faculty  members.    Involvement  on  the  part  of  the  students 
in  the  government  is  strongly  encouraged, 

Seattle  is  an  example  of  an  urban  district  pledging  itself  to 
alternative  public  high  schools  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  an 
ever  Increasing  rate  of  dropouts  and  disruption  in  its  schools.  The 
district  offers  two  general  types  of  alternatives  to  its  students i  drop- 
out or  dropout  prevention  programs  and  "open",  "innovative"  schools.  In 
all  there  are  13  programs  which  operate  on  a  full  time  basis  and  23  part- 
time  reentry  programs.    VThile  not  requiring  attendance,  Seattle  boasts 

that  its  attendance  rate  has  improved  significantly  since  the  implem«n- 
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tation  of  these  programs. 

Berkeley  adds  still  another  dimension  to  the  range  of  school 
districts  offering  major  innovations  in  public  schools.    Ihere  are  2^ 
alternative  public  schools  in  Berkeley  with  a  total  of  4,000  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  involved  in  those  alternatives.  Twelve 
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hundred  hi^h  school  students  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  three  thousand 
are  involved,      Accordintr  to  Nathaniel  IMgh,  Jr.,  associate  director  of 
evaluation/assessment  for  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District's  Experi- 
mental Schools  Project,  the  alternative  schools  in  Berkeley  define 
education  "as  a  process  for  developing  human  potential  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  ensure  its  survival  in  our  ever-changing  environment,  the  key  words 
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using  process,  human  development, survival  and  changing  environment," 
Of  top  priority  is  the  elimination  of  institutional  racism  and  the  de- 
livery of  basic  academic  skills.    The  school  system  is  larimarily  known 
for  its  development  of  the multicultural  school  and  its  emi^asis  on  human 
relations.   Thus  a  school  called  Model  A  concentrates  on  basic  skills.  On 
Target  is  a  school  concerned  with  Job  awareness  experiences.   School  of 
the  Arts  is  heavy  on  drama,  music  and  dance.    Genesis  is  a  free  flowing 
school  for,  .middle  class  students  turned  off  by  impersonalization  and  rou- 
tine stressing  humanization  and  personal  contact.   Agora's  main  objective 
is  to  teach  an  appreciation  of  racial  differences.    The  school  has  120 
pupils,  one  quarter  are  white,  black.  Chicane  and  Asian,    The  students  are 
required  to  take  four  sections  of  the  multicultural  experience}  each  frcm 
the  perspective  of  one  of  the  four  racial  groups  and  taught  by  an  in- 
structor of  that  race.    College  I^ep's  purpose  is  to  provide  a  firm 
structure  and  basic  skills  to  those  students  who  have  college  ability  but 
proteibly  wouldn't  get  there  without  extra  help.    Taught  from  an  Afro- 
American  orientation,  it  concentrates  on  imparting  college  survival 
skills— how  to  take  tests,  use  references  and  study,    Casa  de  la  Raza, 
including  gradea  K-12,  is  a  bilingual.  Chicane  oriented  open  school  with 
a  great  deal  of  participation  by  the  Chlcano  community  in  the  programs  of 
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the  school,    Mnally,  iilack  Houso  serves  a  similar  purpose  for  black 

students  I  all  tho  teachers  are  black  and  the  courses  are  taucht  from  a 

black  perspective,  while  still  maintaining  a  fairly  traditional  classroom 
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style  of  schooling. 

Larger  cities  such  as  Boston  and  Jiew  York  have  taken  still  other 
apporoachcs  in  providing  alternatives.    In  1971»  Kew  York  City  opened  a 
dozen  "mini-schools",  each  with  100-125  students  to  serve  as  New  York's 
alternative  to  the  massiveness  of  its  public  high  schools.    One  such 
school,  Haaren  High  School,  was  reorganized  into  1^  mini  schools,  each 
built  around  a  single  theme  including  such  areas  as  creative  arts,  elec- 
tronics and  aviation  as  well  as  traditional  academic  and  vocational  areas. 
Eachof  the  mini-schools,  while  offering  special  subjects  in  its  field,  also 
offers  a  core  curriculum  of  English,  mathematics,  and  social  studies  with 
courses  built  around  its  central  theme,    John  Bowne  Prep  School  is  an- 
other example,  this  school  organized  by  students  and  staff  to  provide  an 
alternative  route  to  a  diploma  for  students  who  have  not  been  happy  and 
productive  in  the  traditional  school  structure. 

The  fall  of  1971  also  saw  the  opening  of  the  flexible  Campus 
program  in  Boston,    As  a  result  of  a  1970  decision  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Sducation,  high  schools  wore  perraitted  toqjerato  "open  •  ,  , 
programs  in  which  all  students  need  not  be  present  at  all  time,"^^  The 
program  involves  all  tho  Boston  high  schools  (a  total  enrollment  of  19, 720) j 
each  high  school  developing  its  own  distinct  proposal.    Changes  in  curric- 
ulum have  included  the  development  of  minicourses,  guest  lecture  series, 
film  series,  tutoring  p(ro,;ramo,  indeixjndent  study,  in  school  intern- 
8hl]X5  and  staff  dovoloi.ticnt  wovksho:x;,    students  alao  earn  credit  tlirouch 
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of  J.  campua  learning  experiences  Including  university  courses,  business 
intornshipe,  social  service  internshijs,  cultural  internships,  govern- 
mental intorshlps  a,ui.  tutoring  in  elementary  schools*    Usually  one  half 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  academic  studies  towards  completion  of  requirements 
for  graduation  and/or  entrance  to  universities  and  one  half  of  the  day  in 
an  off  campus  environment*    In  each  school  the  coordinator  and  teachers 
are  chosen  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  students  are  selected 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  each  student  council*    This  team  of  coordinator, 

teachers  and  students  then  plans  the  program »  identifies  community  re- 
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sources f  implements  the  program  and  assists  in  program  evaluation* 

One  last  variation  of  the  alternative  public  high  school  is  that  of 

the  regional  alternative}  differing  fron  other  models  of  alternative 

schools  only  in  its  basic  organizational  foundation*  For  examplCf  the 

Shanti  School  in  central  Connecticut  serves  six  school  systems*  The 

policy  making  power  for  this  school  lies  in  a  somewhat  mare  extended  number  of 

people  than  the  other  alternatives  discussei*  The  Shanti  School  Board 

consists  of  one  appointed  representative  from  each  participating  board  of 

education^  the  executive  dixuctor  of  the  Capitol  Region  Education  Gounoll» 
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five  students f  five  parents,  and  five  members  of  the  ccnnmunity*  Another 
example  is  the  Alternatives  Bcoject  in  Pennsylvania  which  consists  of  two 
alternative  high  schools  serving  six  school  systems*    The  regional  alter- 
native school  is  one  my  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  funding*    In  the 

Alternatives  Project  each  district  that  contributes  either  $10,000  or 
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one  staff  member  can  send  18  students  to  the  nearest  alternative**^ 

The  range  and  variation  of  alternative  school  structures  is  indeed 
great*    Ilaclng  a  label  on  the  i$Choola  is  impossible}  this  has  merely 
been  an  attempt  to  point  out  patterns  which  exist  which  make  some  schools 
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more  similar  than  others.   As  the  schools  vary  in  structure,  function  and 

content,  they  also  vary  in  the  types  of  problems  that  are  encountered. 

An  alternative  school  In  Madison,  Wisconsin  cites  lt«  major  problems  as 

being  inadequate  planning  and  alienation  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
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district  organization.      Pioneer  Two,  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  found  that  Its 
staff  was  lacking  in  the  training  necessary  to  t6ach  in  an  alternative 
school  and  that  discipline  was  a  problem.    Negative  situations  were 
allowed  to  continue  because  of  inaction— decisive  action  was  interpreted 
as  the  abuse  of  authority  and  therefore  no  reprimands  were  made,"^^   One  of 
Metro's  major  shortcomings  was  a  lack  of  student  involvement  in  the  decision 
making  process, John  Adams  in  Portland  found  that  the  demand  for  a 
creative  and  Imaginative  curriculum  and  learning  tasks  every  year  was 
difficult  to  meet  and  that  curriculum  development  was  too  time  consuraing. 
Teachers  at  Adams  complained  of  the  work  overload.   Some  students  complained 
that  teachers  didn't  demand  enough  from  them  and  tliat  they  weren't  made  to 
attend  classes  regularly  enough,  Adams  found  that  the  student  who  wanted 
or  needed  explicit  direction  from  teachers  floundered,^  Through  their 
evaluations,  these  schools  and  others  are  undergoing  changes,  attempting 
either  to  better  achieve  their  goals  through  modification  of  their 
methods  and/or  reevaluating  the  importance  of  their  goals. 

By  and  large,  the  problems,  alternative  schools  have  faced  are 
internal  problems.    It  seems  as  though  most  alternative  public  high 
schools  have  followed  Karlo  Pantini's  advice  as  to  what  makes  up  a  good 
reform  proposa? i  not  substantially  increasing  per  student  expenditure, 
not  advocating  any  form  of  excluslvity^respectlng  the  rights  of  all 
concerned  parties  and  advocating  a  iffooess  of  change  that  is  democratic 
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and  that  maximizes  Individual  decision  maklng.^^   Few  complaints  have 
\)een  registered  conoernlnG  funding,  state  regulations  or  college  admittance. 
Many  alternative  schools  have  managed  to  be  financed  through  existing  fund- 
Ing  opportunities  and  by  keeping  within  perpupll  costs  as  designated  by  the 
traditional  school.    Some  school  districts  which  have  Implemented  the 
school  without  walls  concept  have  stated  that  their  per  pupU  costs  have 
decreased  -  due  to  low  overhead  costs  and  the  high  number  of  volunteers. 
State  regulations  which  are  encouraging  to  alternatives  presently  exist 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  state  of  Washington.    The  amount  of  time  students 
must  be  In  schools  has  decreased  In  Massachusetts,  allowing  for  community 
involvement  programs.    In  Washington,  schoolmen  can  determine  the  specific 
course  requlrementsi  the  state  board  prescribing  only  broad  minimum  pre- 
redulsltes  for  graduatlon,^^  Before  Lnplementlng  their  alternatives, 
many  schools  investigated  the  need  for  grades  for  admittance  to  colleges 
and  universities.   Ihe  result  seems  unanimous  that  post  secondary  insti- 
tutlons  will  accept  alternative  programs  as  substitutes  for  conventional 
ones  and  that  letter  grades  at  such  are  not  necessary.   Most  institutions 
want  SAT  scores  and  a  description  of  the  students' activities.  Some 
alternative  schools  send  a  letter  with  the  students  application  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  sehool,  its  operation  and  ai  evaluation  of  the  students 
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work,/' 


This  \AB  been  an  overview  of  different  alternative  structures 
which  are  typical  of  the  movement  on  a  national  level.    The  attempt  to 
describe  this  national  situation  has  not  been  exhaustive,  but  hopefully  it 
has  been  representative  of  the  types  and  functions  available  throughout 
the  country.   Greater  CUoveland  alternatives  are  part  of  this  national 
ERIC  picture  as  onsulnr,  chapters  will  demonstrate. 
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CHAPriSR  3 

AM  UVEiWIKif  OP  GRiSATiilH  GLeNKlAUQ  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ALTSRiiATIVB 
PROJHAMS  NuT  INCLUDED  A3  PART  OP  THE  IN-DEPTH  STUDY 

Since  It  was  impossible  for  the  current  study  to  describe  in 
depth  all  the  alternative  public  school  programs  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
it  was  decided  to  provide  for  a  very  brief  overview  of  other  existing 
prosrams,    Cleveland  Public  Schools  initially  submitted  auwii  material, 

aperintendents  in  other  school  systems  not  included  in  the  study 
were  asked  to  provide  information  as  to  the /existence  and  description 
of  alternative  programs  within  their  districts.    The  letter  and  form 
used  to  obtain  this  material  nay  be  found  on  the  next  two  pages. 
These  programs  are  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 

Cleveland  Public  School  n:ogram8 

The  following  programs  in  existence  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  were  submitted  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Special  Projects, 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools  offer  a  total  of  nine  programs 
designed  to  provide  educational  alternatives  for  Cleveland  students. 
These  prosrams  prepare  students  for  many  diverse  occupations  in  the 
job  market.    Despite  their  diversity  of  objectives,  the  feeling  that 
students  must  bo  trained  under  real-life  conditions  and  perform  at 
a  level  necessary  to  meet  industrial  criteria  permeates  all  nine 
pro.:raias  in  one  de:^ree  or  other, 
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MARTHA  HOLDEN  JENNINGS  FOUNDATION 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

November  19,  1973 


Dear 

The  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation  is  currently 
sponsoring  a  study  of  Alternative  Programs  in  Public  High 
Schools  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  under  the  Direction 
of  Dr.  Sally  Wertheim,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education  at 
John  Carroll  University.     These  programs  are  non-traditional 
programs  within  high  schools  which  allow  the  student  a  choice 
from  the  traditional  programs.     They  are  not  vocational 
programs  or  innovative  course  selections  such  as  mini-courses, 
but  are  programs,  in  and  of  themselves,  which  the  student 
may  choose  as  an  alternative. 

Even  though  the  number  of  programs  we  are  able  to  study 
are  limited,  and  have  already  been  designated  I  hope  you  will 
want  to  have  a  brief  description  of  optional  alternative 
programs  which  are  going  on  in  your  high  schools  included. 
Therefore,   I  am  asking  your  cooperation  in  completing  the  en- 
closed envelope.     If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
to  call  her  at  John  Carroll  University  at  491-A331. 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this  matter  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  by  December  5,  1973. 

Sincerely , 


George  B.  Chapman,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee 


GBC: j j 


700NATIOMAL  CITY  DANK  rUJILDlNO  •  ClEVtLAND,  OHIO  ■Ml  14  •  fMONt  601-3010 


ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS 
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Name  of  School  System  


Name  &  Title  of   

Person  Completing  form 


Telephone  Number 


Briefly  describe  any  programs  you  have  which  you  consider  offer 
alternatives  to  your  high  school  students. 


Please  return  this  form  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 
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Industrial  leaders,  realizing  a  need  for  such  pro^irams,  have  do- 
nated much  of  their  time,  equipment,  material,  and  expertise  to  the 
plannin,^:;  and  operation  of  theae  prof.raras.    It  is  common  to  find  that 
considerable  amounts  of  equipment  have  been  donated  by  private  concerns. 

These  procramu  have  such  tremendous  scope  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  study  to  thoroughly  describe  them  all.    Considering  this  point, 
it  was  decided  that  comprehensive  descriptive  studies  would  be  done  on 
the  Woodland  Job  Center  and  the  Work-Study  Pcofirams  with  general  over- 
views of  the  following I 

A.  Max  3.  Hayes  Vocational  Hlrh  School, 

3.  Horticulture  Center  ideograms, 

C.  Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School. 

D.  Manpower  TraininG  Center. 

£.    Handicapped  PcoRrams  at  the  Manpower  Training 
Center. 

P.    Maritime  Services  Rcogram. 
G.    John  Hay  Annex  Programs. 

Max  llayes  Prorrams 

Max  3.  Hayes  has  four  types  of  programs  which,  together,  con- 
stitute a  specilializing  hi^h  school.    The  four  programs  which  will  be 
described  briefly  are  (a)  The  Vocational  Hi^h  School  Programs,  (b)  The 
Apprenticeship  Pror.rams,  (c)  The  Evening  Adult  Education  Itograra,'and 
(d)  The  T&chnician  Training  Program. 
The  All  Day  High  School  Vocational  I^o^ram 

This  prof:ram  iu  desisned  to  attract  those  young  men  with  the 
attitude  and  aptitudes,  at  the  tenth  grade  level,  that  will  enhance  their 
success  in  their  desired  vocation.    Although  there  is  no  formal  college 
preparatory  itro-ram,  a  number  of  students  are  accepted  at  communit:, 
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colle'.ea  and  unlvoraltleo. 

In  this  pro£:rajn  the  students  may  mako  aeloctions  from  seven 
available  areao.    After  selection  the  student  will  spend  half  of  his  day 
working  in  his  skill  area  and  the  other  half  taking  prescribed  academic 
courses.    This  is  a  three  year  course  and,  upon  graduation,  the  student 
will  be  placed  in  an  apprenticeship  program  or  in  a  job. 
The  Apprenticefihip  I^o^ram 

Individuals  employed  in  various  trades  may  be  sent  to  Max  S, 
Hayes  by  their  employers.    The  employer  must  represent  a  qualified  com- 
pany in  the  areas  of  construction,  machine  or  service  trades. 

The  school  offers  apprenticeships  in  these  areas  with  instruction 
being  provided  by  persons  possessing  a  minimum  of  seven  years  experience 
in  the  field.    Students  receive  a  minimum  of  3^  hours  of  instruction 
per  year  along  with  practical  on-the-job  training  with  their  employers. 
This  combination  of  instruction  and  experience  produces  a  journeyman. 
The  Evening  Adult  Education  Pcorram 

The  nisht  school  at  Max  3,  Ifeyes  is  a  trade  extension  program  in 
which  individuals  enroll  in  classes  related  to  their  em  pi  ov-raent. /^'^Bulle- 
tins are  always  available  including  class  offerings  as  well  as  time 
schedules. 

The  Technicians  'Traitilnc  IVo.;ram 

The  Technician  Sciiool  of  Cleveland,  which  is  a  two  year  college 
level  prOiiram,  is  oj^en  to  high  school  graduates,  both  male  and  female, 
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who  wish  to  prtn>aro  themsolvea  for  technical  positions  in  business  and 
industry i 

In  ordor  to  qualify  for  this  prosrara  an  applicant  must  meet  the 
follwins  requirements! 


A.  Be  a  high  school  graduate. 

B.  Have  a  recommendation  from  his  hish  school 
principal. 

C.  Have  satisfactory  Rrades  in  math  and  science. 

D.  Be  physically  cainble  to  handle  selected  programs. 
£•    Be  accepted  through  formal  application. 


For  any  additional  information  concerning,  these  programs,  contact 
Max  S.  Hayes  Vocational  School  at  631-1528. 
Horticulture  rrosrrams  \ 


The  Cleveland  .Public  Schools  have  many  programs  that  fall  under 
the  heading  of  Horticulture.    There  are  programs  ranging  from  the  Tract 
Garden,  where  students  garden  under  supervision  on  Individual  plots  of 
land  and  for  a  small  fee  receive  all  supplies  and  equipment,  to  Voca- 
tional Horticulture  where  students  will  ultimately  spend  fifteen  hours 
a  week  saining  on-the-job  training  and  spending  time  in  assigned  locations 
In  the  horticulture  Industry  during  the  spring  months. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools  have  four  main  categories  of  Voca- 
tional Horticulture  programs  which  include  (a)  Ornamental  Horticulture, 
(b)  Horticulture  Operation,  (c)  Environmental  Mariagement,  and  (d)  Voca- 
tional Horticulture  for  otudents  with  Special  Needs. 
Ornamon  t^l  Horticulture  " 

The  jiro'^ram  is  a  three  year  course  for  selected  hl/;h  school 
eophc.iiores,  junlom  and  seniors.    The  p?o,';.ram  includes  instruction  in 
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technical  aortects,  laboratory  experiences  and  occupational  experit.ices 
as  preiiaration  for  employment  in  the  Horticulture  industry, 
riorticulture  EgulT-iment  Operation  and  Remir 

This  program  is  designed  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students 
with  the  objective  of  preparing  them  for  positions  as  operators  and 
mechanics  of  bulldozers,  tractors,  trenchers,  sjM:ayers,  sod  cutters, 
mowers,  and  aerifiers  including  all  apjaropriate  accessories.  Students 
will  meet  a  total  of  twenty-two  and  one-half  hours  per  week  and  receive 
Instruction  in  proscribed  areas  necessary  to  gain  entry  level  employment. 
Environmental  Manaf^.ement 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students  interested  in  pursuing  jobs  in  the  fields  of  environmental  manage- 
ment and  pollution  control.    This  jarogram  prepares  students  for  positions 
as  testing  and  treatment  specialists.  Inspection  and  samplers,  and  lab 
and  field  technicians. 

Vocational  Horticulture  for  Students  with  ST>eolal  Needs 

Individual  programs  are  prepared  in  greenhouse  work  and  landscape 
maintenance.    These  pro,^ra.ns  are  desirnod  for  those  students  who  may  have 
difficulty  In  school.    The  main  program  thrust  is  job  preparation  with 
special  emphasis  j;laced  on  building  positive  attitudes  and  work  habits, 
Jane  Addams  Vocational  Hirh  School 

Jane  Addams  is  an  aporovod  hich  echool,  granting  a  high  school 
diploma  to  individuals  who  have  met  graduation  requirements  as  set  forth 
b:  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  the  Vocational  Education  require- 
menta  accordin.::  to  the  Ohio  xlan  for  Vocational  Education, 
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Jane  Addams  offers  ten  vocational  programs  and  the  cchool  record 
Indicates  approximately  ninety-eight  percent  placement.    The  following 
pages  will  bo  devoted  to  dejcrlptiono  of  the  various  programs  offered. 
Commercial  Foods 

Students  receive  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
foods  for  restaurants  and  cafeterias  as  well  as  in  the  supervision  of 
such  operations  and  services.    Students  receive  instruction  in  nutrition 
theory^    dining  room  service^  and  cake  baking  and  decorating.  Qualified 
students  may  be  assigned  to  on-the-^ob  training  programs  in  the  city 
during  their  twelfth  year. 
Cosmetology 

Students  must  receive  fifteen-hundred  hours  of  instruotion  with 
appropriate  time  devoted  to  lecture ^  clinic >  and  practice.    Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  required  hours  students  are  eligible  for  the  State  Board 
Examinatioa.    Upon  successful  completion  of  the  examination  the  students 
receive  their  licenses  which  entitles  them  to  work  in  city  or  suburban 
beauty  salons. 
Fashion  'IVades 

Students  rf.ceive  instruction  in  basic  dressmaking  fundamentals 
and  related  technology.    In  the  eleventh  grade  they  receive  training 
on  power  machines  and  are  instructed  in  factory  methods  of  garment 
construction.    In  the  twelfth  c^ade^  students  study  fashion  arts  and 
advanced  drosr^niakin/^    Those  who  desire  aro  assig  ned  to  a  cooporativo 
(on-the-job)  trainin^^  pro  ran  wlioro  the  trade  Claris  time  is  spent  on  the 
Job.    Studonts  rcceivo  acAdotaic  inr;tructlon  and  job  related  technolo^^y 
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In  school* 

Distributive  Education 

Elevetith  f^rade  pupils  interested  in  distributive  education  take 
fashion  merchandising  courses  in  addition  to  their  other  academic 
courses,    Durinf?  the  twelfth  year,  students  are  provided  with  on-the- 
job  training  experience  while  complefcinc  their  hi^h  school  requirements. 
Students  spend  mornint:s  in  the  classroom  and  afternoons  in  occupations 
involving  sellinfT,  sales  promotions,  buying  and  store  operations. 
Legal  Secretary 

This  two  year  program  is  .designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers 
in  legal  offices.    They  receive  training  in  shorthand,  typing  and  trans- 
cription.   Their  training  also  includes  an  understanding  and  skill 
developaent  on  the  most  commonly  used  office  machines  and  legal  tenain- 
ology. 

Medical  Secretary 

This  two  year  program  Is  designed  to  itrepare  students  for 
secretarial  work  In  the  medical  field.    Graduates  will  be  equipped  to 
fill  secretarial  positions  In  almost  any  field  because, the  program  pro- 
vldes  In-depth  tralnln.'i  In  the  skill  areas  of  transcrlptlonp  typing  and 
shorthand,  with  emphasis  In  medical  terminology. 
IntroJuctlori  To  Medical  Courses 

This  Is  a  one  year  program  designed  to  prepare  students  in 
ceaeral  laboratory  techniques  In  pre iiaration  for  careers  in  laboratories 
and  related  areas.    This  pro^^ram  la  offered  to  twelfth  grade  students 


completed  biology  and  chemistry. 
Dentn j_Ass 1»  tan ta  Trn i n i 

nine  and  o„o  half  «„th  course  Is  offered  to  qualified  hlfh 
school  graduates  „ishl„,,  to  assist  dentists,    students  receive  ^t  of 
the  instruction  at  Case  Western  «esorve  .ental  CoUe^e.  In  Cleveland 
dental  clinics,  and  In  offices  of  ^ivate  dentists.    Upon  c.pletlon  of 

the  ..escriw  the  students  .»t  ta.e  The  State  Board  ^ina. 

tion, 

Pcactlcal  ■•ursln/^  Pco.-ram 

one  .ear  p.o.^a™  Is  designed  to  ^e»re  „en  and  „o„en.  a«.s 
seventeen  to  f lft,.four.  to  assist  doctor,  and  nurses  In  the  care  of  the 

sick.  Eighteen  weeks  ars  anAn+       +u  t 

spent  in  the  Jane  Addajns  laboratories  and  thirty 

weeks  in  cooperatinc  hospitals  Thi» 

-Pital3.    This  program  leads  to  The  State  Board 

Examination. 

Adult  Education  Glasses 

l^e  Adult  Education  courses  are  off«r.«rf  «  u 

^""^  ^^""^  semester  and  generally 

attract  300  persons.    Classes  are  availahi^  a 

are  availabJe  in  areas  of  education,  phys- 

ical  fitness  and  many  of  the  previously  described  areas. 

Manpower  Tralnir?  n^M+nv.^ 

r^e  ^,,„,^,  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

-t  Of  u.or  .ultl-faceted  faclllt.  .hlch  Is  ca^^^ie  of  handUn.  ,o«ra.s 

under  the  «a„POKer  .evelo^ent  famine  Act  as  „ell  as  the  foUo„ln,. 

A.  Work  Incentlvo  ('Jl;), 

i?.  bchools  ;;ei  .hborhood*Youth  Cor-^n 

C.  ;;ationai  Alliance  of  BU3i'nef::;n    ^^a^  ' 

iJ»  .-atiorial  Contraota.  v  ^iijy. 
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This  facility  la  also  used  by  individuals  referred  by  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (BVR)  aawell  ac  other  funding  agencies.  Any 
funding  arcticy  may  purchase  individual  trainlns  procrams  or  slots  (a 
slot  being  one  training  position  for  a  fifty-two  wook  period)  and 
prescribe  the  areas  in  which  training  will  take  place. 

The  Manpower  Training  Center  possesses  great  flexibility  and 
diversity,    The  center  tries  to  accoinraodate  any  agency  which  can  utilize 
the  facility  and  finance  the  training  costs,    Possibilities  of  serving 
the  American  Indians  in  the  Cleveland  area  are  currently  being  explored. 

The  Manpower  Training  Center  is  located  at  26^*0  East  31  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  is  open  Monday  thru  Friday,  and  evenings  Monday 
through  Thursday,    For  further  information  concerning  the  prosrams  call 
696-5'340, 

Handicapped  f!ro>:rams  at  the  Manpower  Tcainlng  Center 

1h&  Manpower  Tralniii/j  Center  is  also  utilized  for  preparing  the 
handicapped  for  the  world  of  work.    Funds  for  this  program  are  from  the 
VEA   of  1963  and  the  subsef^uent  amendments  of  1968,    This  act  stipi-lates 
that  fifteen  percent  of  these  funds  must  be  used  for  the  training  of 
the  handicapped.    The  individuals  that  receive  training  at  the  Manpower 
Training  Centoi.*  do  no  In  a  manner  very  similar  to  a  work  study  program. 

The  ide£  if  for  those  handicapped  persona  to  bo  tested  and 
interviowod  at  '  ,\3  end  of  the  ninth  {jrado  to  d  tormine  their  interests 
and  abilities,    Tivlc  is  done  so  that  a  poroona] i'/.od  program  may  bo 
develoj»ed  durin^:  tho  tenth  f-rado  which  will  f-uicle  tho  studont  Into  the 


most  suitable  area. 

After  detemlninr.  the  moat  suitable  pro-jiram  the  students  will 
spend  ono-half  day  at  their  home  school  for  academic  instruction  and 
one-half  day  at  the  Manpower  TraininA;  Center  for  instruction  in  their 
desired  skill, 

■^^^       The  only  requirement  for  acceptance  into  this  program  is  that 
tni  student  bo  physically  handicapi)ed.    For  any  further  information, 
contact  the  Manpower  Training  Center, 
Maritime  Services  Pcopram 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that,  because  of  low  cost  transporta- 
tion fees,  slilpping  is  boomins  all  alons  the  26,000  miles  of  inland  and 
coastal  waterways.    As  a  result,  Cleveland  has  annually  handled  over  a 
million  tons  of  car^o  since  196?,    It  is  anticipated  that  shippine  will 
continue  to  increase  resulting  in  a  lack  of  qualified  workers  because 
the  present  s\stem  of  hlrint-  will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
shipping,  world  trade  and  recreation. 

In  view  of  the  projected  growth  a  more  efficient  and  productive 
pro.^ram  had  to  be  devised  for  enhancing  entry  level  competencies  and 
introduce  students  to  this  important  transportation  arHa,    The  responsi- 
bilities of  such  a  pro::,ram  wore  to  include  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledr,e 

t 

base  and  a  'hando-on'  experience  aboard  a  former  Coast  Guard  Cutter, 

Thiij  ;iro;',rarii  was  planned  and  set-up  to  be  part  of  the  olferiiif?; 
found  at  tho  Max       iiajcji  Vocational  WU  h  LiChaol|  tho  i^ro.  ram  Gorvca  tho 
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students  on  a  city  wide  tasla.    For  more  Information  regarding  this 
pror,rai!i,  contact  the  Max  3.  Hayes  Vocational  High  oohool. 

John  Hay  Annex  Pcorrrams 

The  John  Hay  Annex,  located  at  IO60O  Quinoy  Avenue,  operates  In 
a  bulldlns  that  was  donated  to  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  by  the 
National  Malleable  Corporation  In  1971.    This  1»  a  drop-out  prevention 
program  designed  to  seek  out  and  help  those  students  that  seem  most 
likely  to  become  drop-outs.   Students  are  guided  into  this  program  that 
(a)  have  a  history  of  school  failure,  (b)  show  a  lack  of  adjustment  to 
the  regular  school  setting,  (c)  have  had  very  poor  attendance  records, 
and  (d)  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dropped  out  of  school  even 
though  they  are  still  in  attendance. 


An  effort  is  made  to  identify  these  students  at  the  ninth  grade 
level  so  that  they  may  bo  guided  into  the  program  as  early  as  possible. 
During  the  guidance  period  both  student  and  parents  are  consulted  in 
order  for  the  final  decision  to  be  made  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned.   Once  in  the  program,  the  student  may  select  one  of  the  following 
areas  I 


A. 


Machine  Shop. 


6. 


Building  Maintenance. 


C. 


Vocational  Drw.ftine. 


Electrical  Automotlvos, 
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This  iiro:3rain  can  serve  a  maximum  of  oijihty  male  students  with 
four  classes  of  twenty  each.    In  an  effort  to  make  the  proerams  more 
desirable,  study  halls  were  omitted  and  the  school  day  was  shortened  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  -Students  are  also  provided  with  free  transpor- 
tation and  lunch.    This  was  done  to  help  eliminate  as  many  potential 
excuses  as  poasible  for  not  attending. 

The  average  school  day  begins  at  eight-thirty.    The  students 
spend  four  periods  (three  hours)  in  their  selected  shois  with  a  lunch 
break  at  eleven-thirty.    The  afternoon  consists  of  required  academics 
and  related  technology. 

During  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  its  operation,  the  program 
has  helped  many  students  obtain  jobs  and  make  adjustments  that  may  have 
been  impossible  otherwise.    The  administration  tries  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  job,  very  much  the  same  as  a  work-study  program.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  match  the  job  to  the  student's  course  of  study.  This 
policy  is  continued  until  the  student's  graduation. 

For  further  Information  concernins  any  one  of  these  programs 
call  the  John  Hay  Annex  at  791-5^74  or  John  Hay  High  School  at  421-7700, 

^  Other  Public  School  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  of  the  remainiriG 
twenty-five  school  districts  contacted,  nine  responded,    Uf  these  nine 
school  ditJtriota,  five  indicated  that  they  Jiad  no  alternative  pro;:ramo 
of  the  t      deccribod  in  the  request.    The  othor  responr,oa  indicated 
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programs'  3uoh  as  the  "Senior  Project"  of  the'  Cranee  School  District, 
This  an  elective  for  seniors  during  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  school 
year*    It  may  be  an  academiOi  vocational i  creative  on  social  service 
project*    Lakeuood  i^chool  District  indicated  an  independent  study  pro- 
gram where  students  may  pursue  both  required  and  enrichment  courses* 
Indei)enden?e  School  District  indicated  alternatives  to  nine  week 
English  cotirses  for  Juniors  and  seniors*    East  Cleveland  School  District 
Indicated  that  it  is  utilizing  the  Street  Academy  of  the  Urban  LeaguOi 
an  alternati'^e  school  described  in  the  report  on  Alternative  Schools* 


CHAPTER  4 


SUMMARIES  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PRCXJRAMsi  INCLUDiSD 
IN  THE  IN-DEPTH  SIUDY 

Ihls  chapter  contains  summaries  or  abstracts  of  all  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  studied  In-depth.    These  summaries  are.  as 
their  titles  Imply,  merely  short  descriptive  statements  about  the 
program.    They  do  not  give  the  detail,  nor  do  they  reflect  the  life 
of  the  program  or  the  kind  of  In-depth  feeling  which  Is  obtained  after 
reading  the  thorough  descriptive  studies.    They  try  to  briefly  answer 
some  of  the  questions  posed  about  each  school's  purposes,  background,  program, 
enrollment  an^.  financial  data,  students,  evaluation  and  impact. 

The  reader  Is  urged  to  read  each  section  hy  Itself  In  order  to 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  program  being  described.    If  this 
Is  not  possible,  the  summaries  will  serve  to  abstract  the  contents  of 
the  in-depth  sections,    they  should  be  read  only  with  this  understanding 
in  mind. 

Beachwood  City  Schools  i  Concept  I 
An  Abstract 

The^ncept  I  learnin^  program  at  Beachwood  High  Sohool  is  based 
upon  a  position  paper  which  was  prejared  by  Mr^  Walter  Marks,  Assistant 
Principal  of  Beachwood  High  Sohool  in  1971.  The  alternative  was  estab- 
lished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  aiter  summer  meetings  in  which 
details  of  the  jarogram  were  disoussed.  Even  though  some  concerned  admin. 
Istrators  and  Board  members  questioned  the  immediate  implementation  of  a 
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program  with  very  little  time  for  planning,  the  September  1971  starting 
date  was  ultimately  approved.    A  staff  of  seven  teachers  headed  by  Mr. 
Bon  Naso  was  acquired  and  122  students  were  then  recruited  for  the  ex- 
perimental program,  now  in  its  third  year. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  is  to  make  the  student  an 
independent  learner.    Thus,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
skills  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  learning  without  the 
help  of  the  staff. 

Ihls  is  the  second  of  nine  principles  governing  the  curriculum  and 
methodology  of  Concept  I  that  resulted  from  the  Fkculty  Report  of 
^^71-72,     It  was  determined  by  those  initially  Involved  that  a  concrete 
statement  of  goals  was  necessary.    These  philosophical  objectives  were 
stated  in  1971-72  and  still  hold. 

Ihe  program  has  been  housed  in  the  same  area  of  the  high  school 
since  its  beginning,  but  the  available  -space  has  been  altered  as  Con- 
cept I  has  developed.    Walls  have  been  eliminated  and  areas  originally 
designated  ..or  specific  purposes  have  been  periodically  changed.  Car- 
peting, furniture  and  equipment  have  been  acquired  as  time  has  passed 
in  order  to  supplement  or  replace  those  materUls  which  were  quickly 
obtained  at  first. 

Although  no  particular  amount  of  money  was  designated  for  Concept 
I  in  its  first  year,  the  alternative  was  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  1972-73  school  year  budget.    As  the  program  goes  into  its  third 
year,  no  teacher  complains  of  a  lack  of  materials,  faculties,  or 
equipment.    Just  as  the  Beaohwood  Community  has  always  supported  its 
schools,  80  has  the  high  school  allotted  an  appropriate  amount  of  money 
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for  Concept  I. 

Aft  Its  onset  122  students  were  enrolled  in  the  program.    Most  of 
them  were  seniors.    Such  Is  also  the  case  in  the  prosram's  third  yeart 
seventy-seven  of  1^7  are  seniors.    The  staff  who  Is  responsible  for 
edi)c«,ting  the  Concept  I  pupils  has  grown  slightly  to  match  the  relatively 
small  increase  in  enrollment.  The  1973-7^  school  year  has  brought  a  new 
Instructional  Leader,  Mr.  Les  Robinson,  who  heads  a  staff  of  nine  teachers. 
Throughout  the  three  years  of  the  program,  student  teachers  and  community 
resource  people  have  served  to  supplement  the  professional  faculty. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Concept  I  are  based  upon  the  needs  and 

desires  of  students  and  staff. 

Concept  I  is  .  .  .  for  students  who  wish  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  designing  and  implementing  their  own 
curriculum.    £ach  student  with  the  help  of  an  advisor  develops 
an  academic  program  suited  to  his  own  interests  and  needs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  Concept  I  students  take  Concept  II  (tra- 
ditional program)  classes  which  are  not  offered  in  the  alternative, 
while  others  participate  in  Inter-Cept  (combination  classes  of  Concept 
I  and  II  pupils).    Inter-Cept  was  eliminated  in  January  of  197^. 

« 

Although  individualization  Is  the  key  to  understanding  the  Concept 
I  method,  instructors  also  utilize  the  small  group  approach  to  teaching. 
Student  evaluation  is  done  on  a  monthly  basis  and  grades  are  Optional, 
though  most  students  choose  to  have  them.    Credits  are  negotiated  be- 
tween student  and  teacher  when  a  final  evaluation  form  Is  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  administrators,  teachers  and  students  express  different  views 
of  Concept  I.    E&oh  nroup  sees  different  otren^thc,  weaknesses  and 
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problems,  though  no  one  feels  that  the  alternative  shotQd  be  abolished. 
Some  of  the  comments  made  to  this  researcher  echo  certain  observations 
made  in  formal  written  evaluations  of  Concept  I,  required  of  experi- 
mental educational  programs  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  If  state  approval  Is 

desired  by  the  school  sy&tem.*.  How.ev<»r^  it  should  be  noted  that  Informal 

and  more  frequent  program  evaluation  also  occurs  in  faculty  meetings 
where  current  problems  may  be  discussed  openly. 

Like  other  educational  endeavors,  Concept  I  has  had  its  difficul- 
ties.   It  is  evident  that  certain  transportation,  space  and  communication 
problems  have  been  solved.    Questions  concerning  student  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, credit  assignment,  enrollment  and  class  load  imbalance  are  yet 
to  be  answered. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  communioate  the  Concept  I  idea  to  the 
Beaohwood  Community  and  the  greater  Cleveland  educational  community. 
Speeches  are  made,  relevant  conferences  and  meetings  are  attended,  news- 
letters are  sent  out  and  visitations  are  made  to  other  schools  as  ob- 
^  servers  are  welcomed  into  Concept  1,    Ihus  dissemination  of  InforraatieR 
about  the  program  occurs  in  var-oue  ways.    However,  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  impact  of  the  alternative. 

Key  persons  interviewed  for  this  study  imply  that  they  hope  and 
believe  permanent  status  lies  ahead  for  the  experimental  venture. 
Various  predictions  of  growth  and  change  have  been  made.    However,  only 
time  will  tell  what  specific  alterations  and  expeotfttions  will  direct  the 
future  development  of  Concept  I  at  fieachwoo4  High  School, 
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Berea  City  Sohoolst  Ihe  Roaring  100' s 
An  Abstract 

Ttie  Roaring  100' s,  an  alternative  adopted  as  part  of  the  prograjn 
at  Nidpark  High  School  In  Berea,  Ohio,  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  group  of  students  whose  scholastic  records  were  far  beneath  the  level 
at  which  they  might  l)e  expected  to  perform.  Through  a  flexible  attitude 
toward  the  content  of  the  courses  taught,  personalized  Instruction,  and 
subjective  evaluation  of  the  students'  peirformance,  the  100*s  faculty 
hoped  to  Induce  In  these  students  a  mare  positive  attitude  toward  school, 
the  community,  and  themselves*    Concurrently,  they  attempted  to  provide 
the  100' 8  students  with  a  background  In  English,  social  studies,  math 
and  science  which  would  enable  them  to  proceed  toward  graduation  through 
one  of  the  traditional  programs  offered  at  Mldpark* 

The  100 's  program  was  adopted  Into  Mldpark 's  curriculum  In  the 
Fall  of  1970,  at  which  time  the  approximately  100  students  enrolled  In 
the  course  were  divided  Into  four  mutually  exclusive  groups  that  re- 
mained together  for  the  duration  of  the  school  year,    EsLOh  group  studied 
English,  math,  social  studies  and  biology  under  the  direction  of  four 
teachers  who  also  formed  a  group  which  met  monthly  with  a  guidance 
oounsolor  to  discuss  problems  within  the  program  as  well  as  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  students. 

After  Its  first  year  of  existence,  It  was  decided  that  the  stu- 
dents should  be  further  placed  into  a  group  of  students  whose  behavior 
in  class  was  particularly  disruptive  and  a  second  group  who  merely  lacked 
the  motivation  to  perform  up  to  their  potential,    In  its  second  year  of 
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existenoe,  100*8  students  were  also  permitted  to  schedule  courses  other 
than  those  formerly  mentioned,  prwided  they  maintained  an  adequate  per- 
formance  In  all  of  their  olassos* 

When,  in  1972,  the  Berea  Board  of  Education  decided  to  tighten 
the  school  budget,  the  small  class  siae  and  extra  time  allotted  to  100 's 
teachers  for  preparing  their  classes  became  luxuries  which  could  no 
longer  be  sustained      Midpark's  budget,    Ohe  pofograio,  therefore,  had  to 
be  formally  eliminated,  although  many  of  its  techniques  are  currently 
used  in  classes  for  students  who  are  classified  as  slow  learners* 

Midpark's  efforts  with  the  lOO's  students,  furthermore,  has 
created  a  concern  throughout  the  Berea  school  system  for  providing  al- 
ternatives for  the  underachieving  student. .ELans  are,  therefore,  underr 
way  to  set  up  a  new  program  to  meet  their  sp9Cial  needs  and  will  involve 
cooperative  efforts  on  behalf  of  Midpark  and  the  two  junior  high  schools 
from  which  it  derives  its  population.    Drawing  upon  many  of  the  ideas 
generated  l?y  the  Roaring  100* s,  an  expanded  ejffort  is  being  made  to  fur- 
ther provide  alternatives  and  individualize  instruction  for  these  stu- 
dents* 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools t  The  Woodland  Job  Center 

An  Abstract 

The  Woodland  Job  Center,  which  has  local,  state  and  federal 
support,  represents  the  efforts  of  The  Cleveland  Board  of  flduoation  and 
The  General  Electric  Company  to  reduce  unemploj-ment  and  curb  the  drop- 
out rate  in  Cleveland's  inner-city.   Studies  showed  that  in  1967i  the 
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school  dropout  rate  was  4,000  annually  and  the  unemployment  figure  was 
fifteen  percent  in  the  inner-city  opposed  to  three  percent  in  greater 
Qeveland,    As  a  result,  the  196?  relief  cost  was  $50,000,000  in 
caeveland.    This  represented  a  500^  increase  over  the  1955  figure, 
These  statistics  were  so  alarming  to  the  community,  businessmen,  and 
educators  that  they  joined  forces  and  created  Ohe  Woodland  job  Training 
Center, 

Ih  1967,  The  General  Electric  Company  donated  to  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education,  a  four  and  one-half  acre  buUding  located  at  4966 
Woodland  Avenue,    Ihis  was  considered  an  ideal  site  for  the  center  be-  " 
cause  it  was  in  the  inner-city  as  well  as  being  close  to  major  east-west 
thoroughfares  and  cross  town  bus  routes.   Following  building  preparation 
and  program  pUnning  three  programs  were  implemented  that  were  designed 
to  provide    basic  and  remedial  education,  training  in  job  skills  and  job 
placement,    Ihe  objectives  were  to  attract  the  eighteen  to  twenty-ono 
year  old  dropout  who  wanted  to  return  to  school  on  a  part-time  basis,  the 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  year  old  who  needed  training  for  Immediate  job 
placement  and  the  hard-core,  Inner-clty,  unemployed  persons  needing  job 
training  and  remedial  education.    The  three  progi-ams  Incorporated  the 
efforts  of  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS)  and  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB),  Job  Training  for  New  Workers  and  Work 
Study, 

In  Its  Infancy,  various  local  companies  were  to  refer  new  employ- 
ees to  the  center  where  they  would  be  trained  In  those  areas  required  by 
their  employers.   Upon  completion  of  training  the  Individuals  would  go 
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to  work  In  company  plants.    This  plan  had  the  advantages  of  giving  in- 
dividuals immediate  employment  as  well  as  income  during  their  training/ 
but  it  unfortunately  resulted  in  persons  only  being  prepared  for  one 
job  with  one  company.    As  a  result,  in  1970,  the  programs  began  to  focus 
on  the  acquisition  of  skills  possessing  greater  diversity  of  application. 

The  three  original  programs  were  expanded  to  include  training  in 
the  areas  of  building  maintenance  (carpentry,  plumbing,  electricity), 
auto  mechanics,  drapery  and  power  sewing,  machine  shop,  clerical,  medical 
assistants  and  Ihe  General  Education  Diploma  (G.B.D.).    Ideograms  to  be 
implemented  in  the  near  future  include,  printing,  automotive  engine 
machining,  auto  body  repair,  recreational  vehicle  maintenance  and  diesel 
equipment  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  center  is  staffed  by  employees  of  The  CELeveland  Board  of 
Education,    fech  instructor  is  a  master  craftsman  in  his  field,  possess- 
ing  an  average  of  approximately  twelve  years  experience.   All  programs 
are  either  one  or  two  year  courses  requiring  forty-eight  weeks  of  in- 
struction  per  year  with  daily  class  sessions  from  eight- thirty  to  three- 
thirty.    Class  sizes  are  generally  around  fifteen  which  permits  consid- 
erable individualized  instruction  as  well  as  much  time  for  teacher 
observations  of  student  progress. 

The  Center's  trainees  benefit  from  the  experience  of  their  in- 
structors in  addition  to  counseling  and  preparation  for  the  G.E.D. 
examination.    Upon  leavin^i  the  center,  at  the  completion  of  their  course, 
they  should  have  obtained  a  saleable  skill,  a  high  school  diploma  and 
most  imporUntly,  i*  new  attitude  towards  themselves  and  others.  / 
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The  Cleveland  Public  Schools  s  The  Work-Stiidy  Brogzau 

An  Atotxaot 

The  Work-Study  ftrogram  of  the  taeveland  Public  School  System  was 
established  in  April  of  1962  as  a  result  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  The 
survey  began  in  November  of  1961  to  delineate  the  problems  confronting 
out-of -school  youth  between  16  and  21  yealts  of  age.  The  Work-Study 
RfOgram  was  established  in  response  to  the  survey's  indication  that  such 
a  program  fias  needed  to  serve  the  increasing  number  of  unemployed  out- 
of -school  youth. 

The  program  was  primarily  designed  to  serve  by  offering  an  al- 
ternative to  obtaining  a  high  school  diploma  and  at  the  same  time  allOK- 
Ing  students  to  gain  valuable  work  experience.    Biere  are  presenUy  457 
students  enrolled  in  the  paJogram  and  more  than  900  students  have  graduated 
from  the  Work-Study  Rrogram  in  its  eleven  year  history. 

The  program  received  federal  fund*,  through  OEO,  Title  II  from 
November  1965  to  February  1967.  At  that  time,  a  cut  in  moral  Funds 
was  made  and  a  subsequent  proposal  for  funds  was  made  through  Title  I, 
aSBA.    Title  I  funds  supported  thirty  percent  of  the  program  for  an 
additional  year,  and  since  1968,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has 
supported  the  program. 

The  Work-Study  budget  comes  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education 1  for  1973  the  budget  totaled  $161,403.00. 

The  Work-Study  Program  is  located  at  4966  Woodland  Avenue  near  the 
downtown  area  which  contains  a  great  ooneentration  of  drop-outs,  ihe 
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pre- ran  haj  the  uue  o:"  the  third  i'loor  of  a  buildinj  which  it  shares 
with  the  Voodland  Job  'i^rainin-:  Gonter. 

The  Woric-dtudy  iro;,ran  is  accredited  as  a  part  o:  the  Cleveland 
Sxtension  Hl'h  school,  and  all  eleven  teachers  involved  in  the  pro3ri.m 
are  r'ull-  certified.    Students  in  the  V/ork-Jtudy  i^rorram  take  the 
same  courseLi  for  hi/.h  school  crad'iation  as  would  any  other  student 
in  the  Cleveland  i^lblic  Jchool  System.    In  addition,  students  nay  earn 
credit  points  for  work  experiences.    Ccunselin::  is  desi.-ned  to  serve 
the  atudent'c  individ'ual,  educational,  vocational  and  personal  needs. 

There  are  no  study  halls,  lunch  periods,  ptc,  and  typically 
students  onl:.  attend  classes  that  are  needed  for  .graduation.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  student's  day  is  spent  in  part-time  or  "cooperative" 
employment.    Students  are  made  responsible  for  their  own  education  and 
must  also  assane  the  responsibilit;  for  performini;  satisfactorily  in 
their  work  experiences.    In  most  cases,  stude.ita  receive  wages  whioh 
are  commrallc  to  others  en/a^ed  in  the  same  type  of  employment  and 
"mast  typically  pro-ress  satis -actorily  in  their  course  work  to  avoid 
termination  ii.  their  employment.    Jobs  are  obtained  throu^^h  the 
Lccupational  ilannin,:  Gomnittee  of  the  Glevola.;d  'Welfare  Federation, 
now  the  Federation  for  Goiru-nunity  plannin{.,  and  employers  are  usually 
cooperative.    Most  students  who  complete  the  Work-Study  itcyran  coji- 
tir.ue  wcrKin;  for  the  sa:us  em;lo;  er6  triat  ;.-.rovidtd  them  with  .-art 
timo  work-fiUid;  jobo, 

itiyxe  vras  an  evaluation  done  in  L^Jtober  of  I966  b;-  the  Division 
oi'  .'{^'Gcarch,      Most  of  the  pecyJe  feel  that  the  pre, ram 'a  twelve 
year  hi:jtory  is  a  DUi^flcient  evaluation  of  success.      mo  fact  that 
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over  900  students  have  received  high  school  diploii  is  that  would  not 
probably  have  done  so  is  a  further  indication  of  success. 

The  program's  single  most  critical  problem  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  finances.    Ihe  program  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  budget 
cuts,  particularly  those  related  to  boolcs  and  other  necessary  materials. 
Most  concerned  with  the  program,  however,  are  hopeful  that  in  future 
years  they  will  be  better  financed,  as  long  as  they  are  serving  a  real 
need  in  providing  a  realistic  alternative  to  the  out-of -school  un- 
employed youth  of  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Heights -University  Heights  City  Schools t 
New  School  -  An  Abstract 

The  Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  Board  of  Education  has 
advocated  flexible  educational  options  for  some  time.    In  I969  a  program 
was  initiated  in  Heights  High  School  which  allowed  for  more  student  in- 
volvement in  the  learning  experiences  related  to  social  studies,  English, 
and  later  biology.   Simultaneous  involvement  in  both  Flex  Program  and 
traditional  schooling,  however,  resulted  in  a  number  of  frustrating  ex- 
periences for  students  and  teachers.    A  total  environment  was  sought 
that  would  encorapass  all  areas  of  learning  and  offer  the  student  a 
complete  optional  curriculum.    In  September  1973  this  program,  known  as 
New  School,  was  offered  to  any  Heights  High  student  who  wished  to  parti- 
cipate. 

This  three  year  experimental  program  is  divided  into  two  learning 
groups  called  Conimunitles  of  Learning  or  G01£.    Bach  COL  has  approximately 
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150  students  and  Its  own  staff  of  eight  tefiohers,    A  oo-ordlnator  and 
four  sup^rt  staff  servlc«*  both  G0L3*    The  students  and  teachers  of  each 
CCL  work  together  to  develop  their  own  ocaununlty  plan  of  organization 
and  design  their  own  currloulum* 

Even  though  each  community  develops  its  own  unique  set  of  ob- 
jectives and  goals,  the  following  are  common  to  all  of  New  School i 
personalized  Involvement  of  the  student  In  his  education,  development 
of  self  confidence,  development  of  basic  personal  and  academic  skills, 
development  of  decision  making  ability,  realization  of  the  relevance  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  larger  school  community. 

Each  COL  is  split  into  small  groups,  called  "horoegroups," 
which  consist  of  students  and  a  faculty  advisor.    A  homegroup  arrange- 
ment allows  for  students  and  teachers  to  establish  a  closer  rapport, 
fulfills  administrative  requirements  (e.g.  absences,  evaluations,  etc.) 
and  facilitates  a  check  on  credits  by  having  access  to  the  student's 
daily  journal  of  his  learning  experiences. 

New  School  is  located  in  a  separate  wing  of  Halghts  High  School 
80  that  it  can  be  separated  geographically  from  the  traditional  school 
rrogram.   While  most  classes  are  held  in  New  School,  some  courses  are 
taken  in  the  traditional  school  because  they  o&n't  be  offered  in  the 
alternative  program.    Many  learning  experiences,  however,  occur  outside 
of  New  School  and  Heights  High.   New  School  students  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  entire  community  as  a  classroom. 

Vithin  New  School  classes  may  be  taught  by  certificated  teachers, 
students  and  resource  personnel.    Though  classes  ero^asize  skills  in 
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English,  social  studies,  soienoe,  math,  foreign  language,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  Is  ol  a  course  as  an  English  course,  science  course,  etc.  Hie 
learning   rogram  in  multi-disolpllnary  and  credits  are  given  accordingly. 
Students,  however,  will  be  provided  with  a  descriptive  transcript  of 
their  activities  In  New  School, 

Since  the  School  Board  felt  that  New  School  shouldn't  offer  a 
more  expensive  program  than  the  traditional  one, foundation  assistance  was 
sought  to  cover  additional  expenses  incurred  in  beginning  a  new  program. 
These  extra  funds  cover  the  salary  of  a  co-ordinator  and  pay  part  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  orientation  and  evaluation. 

Evaluation  of  New  School  occurs  at  several  levels,    Iteachers  are 
evaluated  by  themselves,  theii?  students,  and  the  administration,  A 
student's  performance  is  judged  by  his  teacher,  student  teacher  or  resource 
person.    Evaluation  of  the  total  New  School  program  which  Is  a  state  re- 
quirement is  currently  being  conducted  by  Center  for  New  Schools, 

New  School  has  been  in  existence  only  since  September,  Consequently, 
it  is  a.  new  and  evolving  learning  experience.    This  study  hopes  to  describe 
the  realities  involved  in  starting  an  alternative  to  traditional  education, 

Mayfield  City  Schools i  ferly  Graduation  Brogram,  A  Itototype 

An  Abstract 

Early  Graduation  is  an  alternative  open  to  students  at  several 
Cleveland  High  Schools,  This  study  has  described  the  program  at  Mayfield 
High  School  as  a  prototype  of  the  many  programs  that  exist. 

The  early  graduation  program  at  Mayfield  High  School  came  about 
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as  a  response  io  the  unique  need  of  certain  highly  motivated  students. 
Most  of  the  students  who  had  petitioned  for  early  graduation  were  capable 
of  leaving  Mayfield  High  School  intellectually  and  emotionally.  Some 
wished  to  begin  college  while  others  wished  a  job  or  travel. 

Thus  a  definite  need  became  apparent  to  the  Administration  of 
Mayfield  High  School  as  pressure  by  students  and  parents  began  to  mount. 
Certain  students  had  been  allowed  to  graduate  before  the  formal  program 
was  organized  from  1971  through  1972,  but  they  still  received  their 
diplomas  with  their  graduating  class.    Many  bright  and  highly  motivated 
students  were  able  to  finish  all  of  their  required  course  work  In  three 
years  and  were  definitely  ready  to  depart.    Certain  procedures  were  set 
up  for  these  students  which  included  meeting  certain  requirements  such 
as  minimum  grade  point  average,  cut  off  dates  for  planning  early  grad- 
uation and  approval  by  the  parents,  counselors  and  principal, 

A  formal  program  was  finally  developed  and  instituted  for  the 
1973-74  school  year.    The  informal  program  up  to  this  point  had  produced 
seven  early  graduates.    Two  students  have  applied  to  the  formal  program. 

The  Administration  and  counselors  of  Mayfield  High  School  feel  that 
holding  tack  students  who  are  ready  to  continue  their  development  and  per- 
sonal gifowth  elsewhere  is  detrimental.  Due  to  the  wide  range  of  Individual 
developmental  growth  rates,  some  students  are  naturally  going  to  mature 
much  faster,  allowing  them  to  cope  in  the  adult  world  sooner  than  others 
of  the  same  age.  Mayfield  High  School  provides  these  students  with  the 
opportunity  they  deserve. 
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Rwrma  City  Schools »  Bducation  Through  Inquiry 

An  Abstract 

< 

Education  Through  Inquiry  (ETI),  Ikrma  School  District's 
alternative  prosrain  for  grades  nine  through  twelve  began  as  a  pilot 
program  in  March,  ]970.    After  rewriting  goals  and  objectives  and 
after  trying  different  methods  and  topics,  syllabi  were  compiled  for 
ETI*     This  alternative  program  is  especially  designed  for  the  un- 
motivated, potential  dropout  who  may  be  having  difficulty  passing 
EngliSii  and/or  social  studies  in  the  traditional  program  but  who 
may  be  performing  well  in  vocational  courses* 

Education  Through  Inquiry  is  a  combined  English  and  social 
studies  program*    The  inductive  method  is  used  in  teaching  the  ETI 
curriculum*    One  and  one-half  to  two  continuous  hours  is  allocated 
for  ETI*    A  student  enrolled  in  ETI  esirns  two  credits,  one  for 
English  and  one  for  social  studiesT  Two  teachers,  one  English  and 
one  social  studies  are  members  of  an  ETI  team* 

The  ETI  program  is  functioning  within  eight  schools,  three 
senior  highs  and  five  Junior  highs*    Approximately  two  hundred  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  this  program  with  class  sizes  of  approximately 
twenty-five  to  thirty  students* 

The  goals  of  the  ETI  program  as  adapted  from  six  original 

goals  encompass  nine  areas i 

1  *  Communication 

2*  Value  Clarification 

3.  Thinking  Skills 

4*  Occupational  Goals 

5*  Broadening  Learning  Experiences 
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6.  Leisure  Time  Activities 

7.  Self-image 

8.  Class  deportment 

9.  Social  Problems 

Behavioral  objectives  were  written  to  expand  each  goal, 

.Since  the  program  was  innovative  and  an  altermit  Ive  to  the 
regular  program  the  system  of  grading  was  altered  to  pas. --fail.  In- 
stead of  comparing  students  to  their  peers  and  instead  of  using 
national  standards  for  comparisons,  it  was  decided  to  use  a  system  of 
pass-fail  in  September,  1970. 

Since  ETI  is  an  alternative  program  within  Earraa's  secondary 
schools,  the  funds  for  operating  this  program  are  allocated  from  the 
school  system's  budget.  From  the  information  obtained  there  was  no 
evidence  of  monies  received  from  other  sources. 

With  regard  to  the  m^smbera  of  the  ETI  staff,  there  arc  twenty- 
two  in  all,  A  mixture  of  experienced  and  non-experienced  teachers  can 
be  found  within  this  prograjn.  When  faaslble  the  ETI  teams  include  one 
male  and  one  female  teacher.    The  teachers  in  the  program  either  volun- 
teered or  were  asked  to  be  participants.    Two  of  the  teachers  had  pre- 
vious student  teaching  experience  3n  ETI. 

ETI  has  been  promoted  to  students  through  a  description  in  their 
course  guide.  Many  students  have  learned  of  ETI  through  their  friends, 
counselors  or  teachers. 

An  article  about  El'I  has  been  written  and  published  by  two 
former  ETI  teachers  since  the  program  has  begun.    A  workshop  for  educa- 
tors where  ETI  was  presented  has  also  been  a  means  of  spreading  word  of 
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this  alternative  program  In  f^rraa  to  others, 

During  May  and  June,  1971  an  extensive  evaluation  was  made  by 
many  persons  within  and  outside  the  ETI  program.    Many  days  were  spent 
In  dialogue  conferences  with  parents,  admlnlsti'ators,  teachers  and 
students.    The  results  of  this  study  were  reported  and  changes  were 
made  which  are  reflected  In  the  current  program. 

Shaker  City  Schools i  Catalyst 
An  Abstr^ot 

Bie  Shaker  Heights  High  School »s  Community  Council  was  Instru- 
mental In  the  creation  of  Catelyst,    A  grant  of  $16,610  funded  this  work. 
Approximately  half  of  the  money  came  from  local  tax  funds  and  half  came 
from  The  Jennings  Foundation,  The  Community  Council,  composed  of  parents, 
students,  teachers  and  administrators  met  bl -weekly  during  the  1971-72 
school  year.    Besides  visiting  schools  and  listening  to  a  variety  of 
outside  educational  speakers,  the  members  discussed  such  topics  ast 
present  and  future  courses,  grading  and  evaluation  and  goals  in  teaching 
and  learning.    They  worked  In  four  task  groups.    The  recommendation  for 
Catalyst  came  from  the  'transition— school  without  walls »  group.  In 
March,  1972,  the  Board  of  Education  approved  Catalyst  and  the  program 
commenced  in  September,  1972, 

The  purpose  of  Catalyst  is  "to  provide  alternative  educational 
program  opportunities  for  students  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  educa- 
tional program  but  who  alone  are  unable  to  define  or  design  a  program 
that  will  meet  their  needs.   Although  credit  can  be  given  for  a  Catalyst 
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piroject,  Catalyst  does  not  Interfere  with  or  replace  existing  courses « 
Catalyst .involves  a  counseling  service.    Students  receive  help  In 
finding  a  resource  person  and  in  de&ignlng  an  independent  learning 
project  in  the  community.    Resource  persons  agree  to  work  with  the  stu- 
dent and  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  learning  experience.    The  community 
includes  a  wide  areat  social  agencies,  the  school,  the  business  world, 
cultural,  medical  or  other  educational  Institutions. 

Located  in  a  20'  x  20'  room  In  the  high  school,  the  space  used 
by  Catalyst  is  subdivided  into  a  staff  office  and  a  meeting  area.  The 
office  area  is  used  1:^  the  two  staff  members  for  student  intervle.;s  and 
counseling.    In  the  meeting  area,  student  seminars  and  other  conferences 
take  place. 

Catalyst  expenses  during  the  1972-73  year  were  $25,309*  Local 
tax  funds  were  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or  five  part-time  staff  members. 
During  the  1972  summer,  continued  planning  costs  were  approximately 
$1000.    The  1973-7^  budget  is  set  at  $1^,500.   This  figure  represents  the 
salaries  of  two  part-time  staff  members  and  is  derived  from  school  taxes. 
Rarely  are  community  resource  persons  paid,  and,  when  they  are,  this  is 
the  student's  expense. 

About  170c  students  attend  Shaker  High.    During  1972-73,  approx- 
imately 81  students  used  Catalyst.    In  the  fall  of  1973,  approximately 
90  students  were  Involved,    Many  more  students  spend  time  talking  with 
the  staff  than  actually  develop  projects.  Catalyst  students  range 
academically  from  able  to  poor  students,  from  students  who  like  Shaker 
to  others  who  are  'turned  off.    Twice  as  many  Seniors  use  the  service 

o 
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as    do   underclassmen}  nearly  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  are 
Involved. 

The  Catalyst  staff  are  teachers  with  experience  in  counseling. 
In  addition  to  sharing  the  res  pons ibilies  of  working  with  students,  they 
also  report  on  the  program  to  the  school  community.    School  guidance 
counselors  refer  students  who  could  benefit  by  the  prograjn. 

Students  may  use  Catalyst  anytime  during  the  year.    In  the  initial 
interview,  the  student  expresses  his  educational  needs  or  goals.  Staff 
and  student  decide  what  kind,  if  any,  Catalyst  project  will  satisfy 
these  needs.    After  finding  a  sponsor,  the  student  writes  up  a  contract 
which  is  signed  by  sponsor.  Catalyst  advisor,  parent  and  principal. 
(a  1973-7^  list  of  projects  and  sponsors  can  be  found  in  the  study),  lite 
student  keeps  a  log  of  his  activities.    He  discusses  his  experiences  and 
problems  with  staff  and  with  Catalyst  students  in  seminais.   After  a 
predetermined  number  of  hours,  the  student,  sponsor  and  Catalyst  advisor 
evaluate  the  learning  experience,  and  credit  is  decided  upon. 

Steiff,  students,  tea(her8,  and  administrators  have  informally 
discussed  and  evaluated  the  program.    A  more  formal  evaluation  is  planned 
for  197^*    Persons  involved  with  Catalyst  have  disseminated  information 
about  it.    In  addition.  Catalyst  staff  and  the  Shaker  principal  have  ex- 
plained Catalyst  in  workshops  on  Alternative  Sduoation  held  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area. 
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CliAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  becomes  the  task  of  the  project  director  to  formulate  con- 
clusions, discuss  implications  for  further  study  and  submit  recommen- 
dations relevant  to  the  findings  of  the  study.    Though  the  major  focus 
of  this  study  has  been  descriptive,  certain  conclusions,  implications 
and  recommendations  are  suggested  by  the  data.    The  ideas  herewith 
presented  result  from  the  project  director's  analysis  and  evaluation 
and  do  not  necessarily  constitute  conclusions  formulated  by  the  re- 
searchers or  the  sponsors  of  the  study. 

Conclusions 

Ohis  descriptive  study  of  alternative  programs  in  public  high 
schools  has  shown  definitely  that  there  are  different  methods  and 
techniques  being  utilized  in  the  greater  Cleveland  area  in  1974,  and 
that  students  differ  in  learning  styles,  attitudes  and  aspiraUons. 
Alternatives  are  not  only  for  one  group,  be  it  radical  or  conservative, 
but  they  are  moving  into  the  mainstream  of  public  education,  Ihe 
National  Education  Association  in  a  recent  task  force  report  on  com- 
pulsory education  concluded! 

Ihere  is  no  question  but  that  all  Anerlcans  require  education 

but  as  soclet;  's  noeda  have  come  to  cnan-o  so  rauidl'y  there  has 
also  cone  the  r.eed  ;  or  a  much  wider  vari'et^o:'  a'iternativerT^ 
securln  j_the  required  educatlonT'and  many  ot'  theae  aliernatlves 
will  need  to  be  pursu-jcl  in  wa.  s  other  than  those  by  whichlioBt" 
schoolo  rareaently  operate  and  are  or-'an laed,^  ~ 
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Ihere  Is  recotjnition  of  the  fact  that  traditional  school  environmonts 
are  Toeinc  changed  from  self  contained  classrorans  to  flexibly  ajnranged 
programs  which  include  a  variety  of  learning  en/lronmonts,  materials 
and  schedules.    Schools  serve  u  society  that  is  no  longer  considered 
monolithic  and  is  reccsnized  as  having  diverse  members  with  diverse 
types  of  economic  resources,  conmunity  expectations  and  political 
pressures.    The  study  has  looked  at  how  public  schools  in  both  subur- 
ban and  urban  settings  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  pluralistic 
society. 

The  stud:'  has  further  shown  that  school  districts,  knowing 
that  some  of  their  students  seek  and  need  alternative  ways  of  learning 
within  their  school  systems,  have  seen  fit  to  provide  these*   Some  of 
the  school  districts  are  committed  to  meeting  these  needs  through  ptro- 
vision  of  total  alternative  public  school  programs  open  to  any  student 
in  the  system,  whereas,  others  have  programs  that  are  an  alternative 
part  of  the  traditional  program  and  that  serve  a  distinct  population. 
Some  of  the  programs  such  as  New  School  are  in  their  beginning  phases, 
others  such  as  the  Berea  One  Hundreds  ftrogram  have  gone  through  self- 
study  and  have  merged  back  into  the  traditional  school  cur  Iculum, 
Certain  problems  were  noted  by  some  involved  in  the  programs.  Often 
theje  included  limited  funds  and/or  space,  poor  community  or  outside 
staff  support,  staff  and  time  limitations  and  screening »    These  pro- 
blems were  usually  realistically  assessed  by  the  staffs  and  solutions 
are  beiaj  soujht. 

Another  factor  which  became  apparent  from  the  study  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  some  of  these  alternative  programs  to  the  alternative  schools 
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studied  In  1972-73 •    Some  of  the  persons  interviewed  for  this  study 
were  quick  to  point  out  the  influence  of  one  of  the  alternative  sohools 
In  helping  them  to  conceptualize  and  formulate  their  programs*  The 
alternative  school  most  discussed  was  CULC  which  seems  to  effect  the 
program  development  of  Catalyst*  Concept  I  and  New  School*  This 
suggests  that  the  private  alternative  schools  have  served  and  continue 
to  serve  an  important  function  vis-a-vis  public  schools  and  that  further- 
more, alternative  public  school  larograms  can  serve  this  same  type  of 
function  within  their  own  and  other  systems* 

Questions  Posed  by  the  Foundation 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  the  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation 

posed  two  questions  for  the  jxroject  director t 

1*  Are  the  alternative  public  school  prograjas  meeting 
real  needs  within  the  school  systems? 

2*    What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Foundation  vis-a-vis 
these  programs? 

The  project  director  feels  very  strongly  that  the  programs  are 
meeting  distinct  needs  within  the  public  schools  and  that  there  is  a 
role  for  the  Foundation  to  have  vis-a-vis  these  programs*    The  discussion 
of  question  one  will  follotf  as  part  of  the  conclusions*    Question  two  will 
be  discussed  in  the  section  entitled  "Recommendations*" 

I^ograms  Meet  Unmet  Needs 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  project  director,  the  alternative  programs 
are  meeting  real  needs  In  the  public  sohools.    It  became  very  clear,  as 
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a  result  of  the  study,  that  no  matter  what  the  current  status  or  foous 
of  the  prosrams,  It  appears  that  those  who  are  Involved  In  them  are  com- 
mitted to  the  continuation  and/or  expansion  of  public  school  alterna- 
tives. 

In  a  pluralistic  society  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
existence  of  choice  for  its  citizens,  alternative  public  school  programs 
provide  choice  for  students  who  have  little  or  no  choice  about  attending 
a  compulsory  school  system.    These  programs  allow  the  student  and  parent 
a  choice  of  a  different  program  which  may  provide  the  only  way  in  which 
that  student  may  be  able  to  remain  in  the  public  school  setting.  This 
is  extremely  important  for  the  student  who  cannot  go  outside  the  public 
school  to  obtain  needed  choice  and  who  cannot  function  in  the  traditional 
program . 

It  seams  that  some  students  benefit  from  having  a  prograja  avail- 
able that  is  limited  in  scope  and  purpose.    This  often  means  a  mare 
personal  settin;^  wherein  students  may  find  a  community  which  is  lacking 
in  the  large  high  school  setting.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  large 
setting  should  be  eliminated  for  this  is  often  whay  many  students  desire » 
but  for  those  who  feel  alienated  in  this  setting,  a  limited  jirogram  can 
make  a  difference.    Most  of  the  programs,  especially  Concept  I  and  New 
School,  provide  a  small  setting,  with  a  few,  sharply  defined  objectives. 
They  might  be  described  as  communities,  much  as  New  School  has  called 
their  groups,  "Conununities  of  Learners."    The  size  of  these  programs  may 
become  one  of  the  important  variables  to  which,  one  day,  their  success 
may  be  attributed. 
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These  programs  should  be  kept  small  In  size  and  focus »  even  If 

c 

this  means  providing  more  than  one  alternative  program  within  a  school. 
Going  along  with  this  type  of  thought,  program  goals  should  also  be 
limited  to  the  type  of  practical,  achievable  ends  which  can  be  met 
realistically  within  the  limits  of  the  pcograra, rather  than  trying  to 
meet  all  student  needs  within  one  alternative  program* 

Programs  Serve  as  a  Catalyst 

Another  factor  also  seemed  to  be  evident  fromthe  study,  though 
no  documentation  for  this  Is  available*    These  progrsuns  seem  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  others  In  the  school  system  who 
are  not  directly  Involved  In  the  program*    Though  causuallty  Is  very 
difficult  to  prove,  and  was  not  Intended  to  be  shown  by  the  results  of 
this  study,  nonetheless,  the  descriptions  of  two  of  the  programs  lead  to 
speculation  about  their  effects  on  the  total  school  program*  Though  the 
fierea  One  Hundreds  program  has  been  completely  altered  In  format  from 
its*  beginnings,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  currently  the  Berea  School 
system  is  moving  into  providing  many  other  alternatives  for  its  students* 
Beaohwood's  Concept  I  program  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  Influencing 
factors  in  the  creation  of  a  new  p>^ogram  called  Intercept  which  combines 
elements  and  staff  of  Concept  I  and  the  traditional  Concept  II  program* 

Though  some  of  the  programs  seem  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
rest  of  the  school  system,  it  shoidd  also  be  cautioned  that  sometimes 
other  staff  view  these  programs  in  negative  ways*   They  do  not  support 
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them  and  often  use  them  for  placement  of  difficult,  unwanted  students. 
This  study  did  not  deal  with  total  school  attitudes  toward  the  al- 
ternative programs »  but  this  Is  an  area  that  should  be  dealt  with  by 
those  desiring  to  formulate  new  alternative  public  school  |»:ograms. 

Programs  Allow  for  Innovative  Types  of  Learning 

Most  of  the  programs  described  provide  alternative  learning  en- 
vironments and  opportunities  for  the  students.    Learning  takes  place 
In  many  different  ways  and  settings.    The  Cleveland  Public  School  pro- 
grams provide  students  an  environment  In  which  to  acquire  needed  skills. 
Alternative  programs  have  shown  the  value  of  experience  to  the  student 
as  learner.    They  have  allowed  the  student  to  experience  the  real  world 
and  real  work  as  in  Catalyst  or  the  Cleveland  programs.    The  Mayfleld 
Garly  Graduation  I^ogram  has  allowed  students  the  freedom  of  early 
exit  from  the  system.  Ihey  have  provided  the  student  with  opportunities 
to  test  out  their  Interests  in  a  real  setting  and  to  work  with  ccanmunity 
problems  as  the  T&rm  ETI  students  do.  The  programs  have  not  rejected 
traditional  learning  Interests  of  students  and  most  of  the  programs 
allow  students  to  learn  in  the  traditional  mode  as  well.    ETI»  Berea 
Hundreds,  Concept  I,  Catalyst  and  others  provide  for  this.    Ihe  basic 
learning  skills  are  a  part  of  the  alternative  programs,  in  addition  to 
focus  on  student  interest,  experience  and  input.    Thus  both  students  and 
teachers  play  significant  roles  in  developing  the  educational  program. 
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Programs  Provide  Choice 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  programs  *  involved  in  this 
study  provide  much  needed  and  wanted  choice  for  public  school  students* 
Whereas  traditionally  the  student  in  a  compulsory  school  setting  had 
little  or  no   choice,  there  is  now  available  some  choice  or  alternative* 
Students  at  Mayfield  may  choose  a  program  which  is  completely  separate 
from  the  usual  progran  and  students  at  Shaker  High  School  may  choose  to 
spend  a  lart  of  their  school  day  engaged  in  alternative  ptrojeots  provided 
by  Catalyst* 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions,  and  the  positive  support 

< 

noted  by  those  working  with  the  programs,  it  is  felt  that  these  programs 
are  meeting  real  needs  and  should  be  continued  and  expanded  as  alterna- 
tives In  the  public  schools* 

Implications 
For  Further  Study 

Research  studies  answer  many  questions,  but  they  also  raise  fur- 
ther questions*   As  a  result  of  this  descriptive  study,  many  questions 
were  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  loroject  director  that  were  not  intended 
to  be  answered  by  this  study*    Nonetheless  these  questions  should  at 
sometime  be  considered.    These  implications  are  not  necessarily  being 
suggested  as  research  areas  for  the  foundation  to  support,  but  rather  as 
separa'^e  questions  which  might  be  of  interest  to  future  researchers  in 
alternative  education*     A  discussion  of  these  Issues  follows i 


7^ 

(1)  iJetlnltlon  ol  Alternatives  i 

Within  public  schools,  there  is  no  choice  of  attendance  since  public 
education  is  compulsory.  Since  each  student  must  be  engaged  in  some 
school  related  activity  for  all  of  the  school  hours  stipulated  by  the 
State  Legislature,  options,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  school  structure 
are  limited.    Thus  the  question  should  be  posed  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  alternatives  can  exist  within  a  compulsory  school  system. 

(2)  Choice  01  the  I>po^rami 

Implied  in  the  theory  of  alternative  education  is  the  idea  of 
Choices-Choices  by  students,  parents,  administrators,  and  the  community. 
In  cases  where  these  options  are  limited  to  certain  elements  of  the 
school  population  such  as  the  slow  learner,  the  drop-out,  or  the  very 
bright,  then  the  idea  of  choice  comes  under  question.    Further  anytime 
adult  permission  is  Involved,  whether  it  be  that  of  tho  counselor,  the 
teacher,  a  test  or  the  parent,  student  options  are  again  limited  by  the 
respective  blasea  of  the  choosers.    How  the  program  is  publicized  effects 
choice.    Do  all  people  who  are  eligible  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
about  the  jarogj^m? 
(3)   Structure  and  Content i 

What  dees  open  education  mean?   Does  it  mean  open  mind  or  open  space 
cr  open  education  or  all  of  these?   Certain  students  require  a  good  deal 
of  structure,  those  in  the  military  academies  that  Pcolessor  Glatthorn 
cited  do,  yet  do  these  tradtional  structures  preclude  alternatives?  He 
would  probably  answer  no.    Rigid  structure  serves  the  needs  of  some  alterna. 
tlves,  while  open  struoture  is  the  best  environment  for  others.  And  the 
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question  of  oourso  requirements  Is  implicit  here  as  well.   Should  there 
be  required  courses?   Must  the  pcOiSram  include  essential  or  required 
academic  subjects?   Should  the  alternative  require  a  certain  amount  of 
time  spent  on  the  part  of  the  student,  or  can  alternatives  be  a  minimal 
commitment  or  just  another  elective  or  short  special  project?  Should 
credit  be  given  for  experiencea  the  student  has  anyway,  or  should  these 
be  unique  to  the  program?   Is  it  the  instructional  technique  such  as 
team  teaching  that  qualifies  the  program  to  be  an  alternative,  or  is 
there  room  for  lecture,  as  well  as  innovative  teaching ^styles?  Does 
the  age  of  a  program  affect  whether  it  can  be  considered  an  alternative 
or  not?   Is  it  just  the  Hawthorne  effect  that  is  responsible  for  success? 
Do  only  experimental  programs  qualify  as  alternatives  and  once  they  be- 
come institutionalized,  are  they  disqualified?  Answers  to  these  questions 
will  have  to  be  reserved  until  there  has  been  more  experience  with  the 
programs.   Some  of  the  programs  described  are  several  years  old  and  might 
help  to  provide  some  of  these  answers, 
(^)    Learning  and  Teaching  Styles i 

More  research  in  the  areas  of  student  learning  styles  and  teacher 
teachins  styles  is  indicated.    If  and  when  this  information  becomes 
available,  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  educational  decisions  in  al- 
ternative programs.    Alternative  program  decisions  should  focus  on 
trying  to  match  learning  and  teaching  styles  when  this  information  be- 
comes available  through  diagnosis.    Thus  the  unique  value  of  these 
programs  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  student  they  serve  will  be  more 
apparent. 
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(5)  The  Voucher  Flam 

Experimental  use  of  the  voucher  system  Is  In  effect  now  and  It  has 
many  Implications  for  alternative  programs,  as  well  as  traditional  pro- 
grams.   If  vouchers  were  supplied  to  individual  parents  or  students f 
would  school  systems  accept  students  from  other  districts  who  wish  to 
become  part  of  the  alternative  offered?   Would  the  voucher  system  allow 
for  more  experimentation  with  alternatives  or  cross-district  cooperative 
arrangements  which  could  be  easily  funded  using  this  resource? 

(6)  Program  Leadership} 

Is  there  any  correlation  between  the  development  of  an  alternative 
program  and  the  type  of  leadership  it  has?   Is  continuity  of  leadership 
an  important  factor  in  the  strength  and  longevity  of  a  program  or  is  a 
charismatic,  initiator  type  of  leader  needed  to  get  a  program  started? 
Both  types  of  leaders  worked  in  the  different  alternatives  in  Cleveland* 
Should  leadership  be  authoritarian,  democratic  or,  as  in  one  of  the 
programs,  shared? 

(7)  Purpose  in  Alternative  Rro.rramsi 

A  look  at  the  purposes  of  the  programs  seems  tc  indicate  that  most 
reflect  the  school  district's  overriding  philosophies  of  education  as 
they  very  well  should*    In  some  instances,  some  of  the  programs  have  more 
emi^sis  on  social  purpose,  where  their  intended  effects  are  on  the 
society,  rather  than  the  individual*    This  seems  to  be  so  in  the  Education 
Through  Inquiry  and  New  School  programs  in  addition  to  others*    In  these 
cases  the  student  is  dealing  with  societal  problems  directly*    Is  it 
just  the  means  which  are  different  in  alternative  programs  or  should  these 
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programs  have  different  ends  In  order  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students  and  oonununltles?   Are  the  public  sohool  alternatives  different 
from  alternative  schools  because  their  purposes  reflect  '-.hose  of  the 
total  school  system  rather  than  unique  program  purposes? 
(6)    Impartiality  as  a  Value i 

In  juxtaposition  to  what  has  been  considered  throughout  the  study, 
the  question  shoidd  be  raised  as  to  whether  a  public  school,  which  was 
created  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all,  can  and  should  be  pro- 
viding alternatives.    These  may  be  a  philosophical  conflict  between 
individualized  or  alternative  treatment  and  impartiality.  Standardiza- 
tion, of ten  considered  negatively  because  it  leads  to  conformity,  also 
has  the  positive  value  of  impartiality.    So  while  the  standardization  of 
school  prosrams  tends  to  stifle  creativity,  fosters  alienation  for  certain 
individuals  and  blunts  student  motivation,  it  also  allows  for  collective 
decisions  aLout  fair  play  and  hulds  in  check  personal  prejudices.  Those 
who  are  reshaping  the  system  through  the  vehicle  of  the  alternative  must 
pay-  heed  to  the  value  of  fairness.    Thus  the  will  to  create  a  more  just 
society  through  more  genuine  pluralism  in  the  schools  will  require  great 
imajlnation  and  the  will  to  alter  very  basic  beliefs  and  functions  of 
school  Sj stems, 

fiecommendations  To  The  Foundation 

Direct  foundation  support  of  alternative  public  school  programs 
is  not  as  crucial  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  private  alternative  schools, 
since  public  schools  have  a  base  of  tax  support.    However,  this  does  not 
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mean  that  Foundation  support  Is  r!Ot  indicated  or  necessary*    There  are 
other  roles  that  The  Foundation  can  and  should  play  vls-a-vls  these 
programs*    Following  Is  a  list  of  recommendations  of  ways  In  which  the 
project  director  feels  The  Foundation  can  pla\  a  unique  rolei 
1#    Fund  Rfogramsi 

It  Is  recommended  that  The  Foundation  continue  to  fund  aspects  of 
these  prO;;rams  for  which  there  are  no  budgeted  public  monies*  Often 
this  money  can  be  used  as  seed  money  to  get  a  program  started  as  was 
done  In  the  case  of  Catalyst*    Monies  might  also  be  provided  for 
community  councils  or  grass  roots  groups  to  work  with  alternative  pro<- 
grams  In  helping  them  get  started*    Alternatives  provide  a  way  for 
community  groups  to  get  totally  Involved  In  control  of  the  educational 
process* 

2*    Continue  Descriptive  Studies < 

It  Is  recommended  that  descriptive  studies  be  continued*    It  is 
Important  to  continue  to  build  the  alternative  educational  literaturci 
in .order  to  provide  an  historical  record,  material  for  others  to  use  as 
a  resource  and  material  for  dissemination  of  information  to  other  educa 
tors  or  to  parents  and  students  who  may  want  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  programs  but  have  little  or  no  way  of  finding  out  about  them* 
3*    Evaluation  Studies t 

It  is  recommended  that  requests  for  Foundation  support  for  evalua-- 
tlon  of  these  programs  be  looked  at  carefully  considering  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  pro^^ram  and  the  type  of  evaluation  proposed*  Allan 
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Glatthom,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  alternative  movement,  made  the 
specific  reoramendatlon  that  alternatives  not  be  evaluated  during  their 
formative  years,  but  rather  be  allowed  first  to  develop  their  programs 
fully.    Glatthom  urejed  that  alternative  schools  be  allowed  to  fumble 
or  even  to  fall  ar.d  note  their  own  problems  and  that  a  moratorium  on 
evaluation  of  programs  be  declared.    There  are  few  instruments  available 
to  measure  the  kinds  of  outcomes  that  are  valued  by  alternative  schools. 
Traditional  testing  devices  should  not  be  used  to  evaluate  these  types 
of  programs.    If  the  alternative  is  right  for  those  in  it,  then  it  is 
not  necessijry  that  it  be  compared  to  more  traditional  programs.    If  an 
evaluation  is  projected,  it  should  be  based  upon  the  program's  own  goals, 
as  was  the  case  with  sri  in  Parma,  and  instruments  should  be  used  which 
will  measure  these.    New  criteria  and  instruments  need  to  be  developed 
for  alternative  programs  before  valid  evaluation  can  occur. 

4.  Support  Conlerencesi 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Foundation  continue  to  support  and  facil- 
itate dialogue  among  those  interested,  those  who  are  exploring  interest 
and  those  who  are  involved  in  alternative  education.    This  may  be  done 
through  conferences  which  serve  the  positive  function  oi  arousing  con- 
sciousness about  alternatives. 

5,  support  VTorkshopsi 

It  is  recommended  that  The  Foundation  support  efforts  at  Teacher 
Training  in  the  form  of  workshops  on  Alternative  aiucation  in  coopera- 
tion with  school  districts  and/or  universities,  to  help  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  develop  their  own  ideas  on  alternatives.  These 
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types  of  workshops  would  be  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  often  the 
most  slsn'lflcant  alternatives  emerge  from  grass  roots  groups  and  that 
these  groups  need  support  to  develop  their  plans. 

To  facilitate  the  involvement  of  those  In  the  exploratory  phases 
with  those  in  the  doing  phases,  a  type  of  residency  could  be  developed. 
Residencies  in  alternative  programs  for  teachers  and  administrators  who 
need  to  have  actual  experience  in  programs  before  trying  to  implement 
thero  could  be  supported. 

6,  Establish  a  Clearinf;housei 

It  is  recommended  that  The  Foundation  establish  (in  cooperation  with 
a  university  and  a  local  school  district)  a  center  or  clearing  house  of 
Information  as  a  resource  for  the  Cleveland  area  for  persons  working  for 
change  in  schools  to  gain  Information  and  support.    In  this  center, 
current  information,  media,  resources,  workshops,  and  dialogue  would  Tae 
maintained  and  kept  current  for  use  in  the  Cleveland  community.    It  could 
also  try  to  interpret  alternative  programs  to  colleges  and  universities 
since  this  has  been  identified  as  a  need  by  those  in  programs  such  as 
New  School. 

7.  Support  Students t 

It  is  recommended  that  The  Foundation  provide  support  for  individual 
students  to  attend  alternatives  in  other  schools.    This  could  be  done 
using  the  concept  of  the  voucher  plan  or  an  educational  credit  card. 
This  was  recommended  last  year  for  alternative  schools,  but  if  inter- 
district  cooperation  could  be  obtained,  it  woild  be  feasible  for  public 
school  alternatives  as  well. 
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9,    Inter- District  Alternative t 

It  is  reconunended  that  'Ihe  Foundation  facilitate  the  formulation  of 
an  inter-school  system  university  model  cooperative  alternative  program* 
The  I^ce  Association  had  supported  an  inter-distrlct  alternative  school 
feasibility  study  among  four  public  school  districts.    Ihis  might  be  re- 
evaluated in  view  of  the  current  study,  or  perhaps  the  districts  might 
explore  the  possibility  of  cooperative  efforts  in  allowing  students  from 
one  district  access  to  an  alternative  in  another  district  which  better 
meets  their  needs t 

SUMMARY 

This  study  has  demonstrated  that  alternative  public  school  pro- 
grams in  the  greater  Cleveland  area  are  important.  They  are  serving  a 
diverse,  pluralistic  society.    They  tend  to  meet  unmet  needs  of  partic- 
ular groups,  the:  se^m  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  within  and  outside  the 
school  system t  they  allow  for  innovative  learning  and  teaching  styles 
and  creative  learning  envirotimentsf  and  they  provide  choice  for  students 
who  need  a  different  type  of  program  than  that  traditionally  provided. 

Several  implications  came  to  mind  as  a  result  of  the  study  which 
suggest  areas  for  further  research,  though  not  necessarily  those  which 
should  be  supported  or  siven  top  priority  by  The  Foundation.  Following 
the  conclusions  and  implications,  several  recommendations  were  made  as 
to  the  role  of  The  Foundation  vis-a-vis  these  pro-^rams.  It  should 
continue  to  support  the  descriptive  study  of  alternatives,  keep  evalu- 
ative research  at  a  mlmimum  in  the  beGinning  phases  of  a  iiro3ram} 
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provide  seed  money  to  new  programs  to  give  them  a  start  or  fund  aspects 
that  cannot  be  provided  through  public  money i  fund  further  research  on 
alternatives;  sponsor  conferences  to  disseminate  information  about 
alternatives!  support  workshops  on  alternative  education  in  cooperation 
with  school  districts  and/or  universities)  establish  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  in  the  greater  Cleveland  area  as  a  resource  for  use  by  those 
In  the  community  who  may  wish  to  keep  current  on  alternatives  andi 
foster  inter-district  cooperation  in  establishing  alternative  programs. 

As  alternatives  become  available  to  the  society  in  all  aspects 
of  its  existence,  educational  alternatives  need  support  to  continue  to 
grow  and  foster  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  a  pluralistic  democratic  citizenry. 
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IWTHOOUGTION  AND  BACKGROUITD 

Education  has  always  been  a  primary  concern  in  America,  However, 
although  almost  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  good  schooling  is  essential 
to  the  country  and  its  youth,  there  has  been  much  disagreement  concerning 
how  a  good  education  is  to  be  acquired.    Throughout  our  history,  educa- 
tors have  tried  to  Improve  upon  traditional  practices,  methods,  and  ideas 
which  have  existed  since  the  beginnings  of  public  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,    Some  who  have  been  concerned  proposed  that  better  schools 
would  develop  if  existing  prograjns  were  expanded  with  techniques  such  as 
programmed  learning,  team  teaching,  and  remedial  reading.    However,  more 
recently,  many  have  concluded  that  adding  on  to  traditional  ideas  is  not 
the  answer  to  providing  better  education.    This  is  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  new  and  growing  interest  in  alternatives  to  the  traditional  approach, 
which  has  lead  to  the  establishment  of  various  experimental  ventures 
across  the  country.    Just  as  public  systems  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  do,  Cleveland  and  suburban  Cleveland  high  schools  include  a 
variety  of  alternative  learning  programs  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  better 
education  in  a  non- traditional  way. 

This  investigator's  task  was  to  write  an  in-depth  description  of 
Concept  I,  the  alternative  program  provided  to  students  at  Beachwood 
High  School,    Various  research  techniques  were  utilized  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  information,    I^st  and  present  administrators  were 
interviewed,  as  well  as  teachers  and  students.    Teaching-learning  situa- 
tions were  observed,  and  student  questionnaires  wore  distributed. 
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Various  vrrltten  statements  and  program  evaluations  were  surveyed  In  an 
effort  to  find  the  facts  necessary  to  answer  the  pivot  questions  of  the 
study I    What  are  the  purposes  of  the  program?   How  and  why  did  It  come 
 Into  being?   What  has  been  Its  subsequent  history?   What  program  evalu- 
ation procedures  and  statistical  data  exist?   Does  It  appear  that  the 
objectives  are  being  met?   What  procedures  have  been  established  to 
disseminate  Innovations  to  other  schools?^ 

The  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  who  were  questioned 
and  observed  provided  the  researcher  with  data  on  the  Beachwood  alterna- 
tive program,  and  the  open  school  philosophy*    Mrs*  Howena  Hunt, 
secretary,  and  a  significant  force  within  the  program,  also  served  as 
a  source  of  information  and  insight  into  the  operations  of  Concept  I* 
The  alphabetical  listing  an!  titles  of  those  interviewed  or  mentioned 
in  the  report,  included  in  Appendix  A,  may  be  a  helpful  reference  for 
the  reader*    It  is  hoped  that  the  detailed  description  which  follows  this 
brief  Introduction  will  provide  an  objective  picture  of  one  alternative 
learning  environment  in  a  suburban  Cleveland  public  high  school* 

Should  a  visitor  Interested  in  education  walk  into  Beachwood  High 
School  on  Pairraount  Boulevard,  he  would  probably  want  to  tour  the  unique 
learning  environment  which  exists  on  the  east  coixldor  of  the  south  end 
of  the  building*    As  he  would  come  into  the  large  open  space,  undoubtedly, 
he  would  be  intrigued  by  the  learning  activities  and  atmosphere  surrounding 
him*    The  observer  might  find  many  students,  or  hardly  any,  dw pending  upon 
the  time  of  day  and  the  flexible  plans  made  by  staff  and  students  for 
learning  experiences*    If  the  visitor  was  one  oriented  to  the  traditional 
classroom,  he  might  not  understand  what  is  happening*    Much  time  would 
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have  to  to  spent  in  viewing  its  oporations  before  an  oteorver  could  grasp 
the  philosophy  and  workings  of  Concept  I,  Beachwood  High  School's  alter- 
native learning  proisram, 
Basically t 

Concept  I  is  •  .  •  for  students  who  wish  to  share  in  the 
the  responsibility  of  designing  and  implementing  their- own 
curriculum.    tSaoh  student  with  the  help  of  an  advisor  develops 
an  academic  program  suited  to  his  own  interests  and  needs* 
Such  programs  might  include  individualized  study  in  academic 
disciplines,  student-initiated  interdisciplinary  classroom 
Experiences,  project  -  or  problem-oriented  studies,  on- 
campus  college  programs,  community  volunteer  and  work  exper- 
iences, and  teacher-designed  classroom  studies  throughout  the 
school.    Each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  a 
program  based  on  any  or  all  of  these  experiences  and  any  others 
he  might  develop*^ 

The  program  is  only  one  of  a  variety  of  "learning  methods"  available  to 
Beachwood  High  School  students. 

That  is,  besides  Concept  I  and  Concept  II,  the  traditional  educa- 
tional approach.  Concept  l\f  exists.    This  latter  alternative  ",  ,  ,  is 
designed  to  provide  help  for  those  students  who  learn  in  special  ways,"^ 
However,  it  enrolls  a  smaller  number  of  students  than  does  Concept  I, 
Considering  the  facts  that  some  Concept  IV  pupils  may  have  learning 
disabilities,  and  a  substantial  number  of  Its  students  are  involved  in 
Concept  II  classes.    Concept  I  soeros  more  appropriate  far  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  study.  Yet,  Concept  I  must  be  seen  in  the  proper  per- 
spective! an  alternative  which  was  created  to  stand  independently  as  one 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  Beachwood  High  School, 


A  Short  History 

The  Concept  I  alternative  learning  program  wus  established  at 
Beachwood  Mich  School  when  a  group  of  administrators,  teachers,  and 
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students  attempted  to  put  into  practice  a  theory  presented  In  a  position 
I-taper  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Marks  In  1971.    to.  H.  James  Mahan,3eaohwood 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Curriculum,  was  Introduced  to  Mr.  Marks,  In 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Ohio  State  University.    Dr.  Mahan  was 
looking  for  a  man  with  extensive  background  in  curriculum  development 
and  innovation I  and  Mr.  Marks  had  the  necessary  qualifications,  as  well 
as  a  strong  Interest  In  alternatives.    Consequently,  the  latter  gentle- 
man was  hired  as  Assistant  Principal  of  Beachwood  High  School  in  early 
5 

July  of  1971.      He  brought  with  him  the  idea  upon  which  Concept  I  was 
to  be  based. 

On  July  7,  soon  after  acquiring  his  new  position,  Mr.  Marks 
called  a  meeting  of  other  high  school  administrators,  end  Mr.  Ron  Kaso, 
the  man  who  was  to  be  the  program's  first  Instructional  Leader.  The 
details  of  the  original  proposal  were  sketched  and  discussed,  and  the 
idea  was  accepted  as  a  good  one  by  all  concernecl.^   However,  the  question 
was  I  when  should  Concept  I  be  initiated? 

It  was  concluded  that  one  of  three  possible  starting  dates  would 
have  to  be  chosen  i    September  of  1971,  January  of  1972— second  semester 
of  the  71-72  school  year,  or  September  of  1972.    Mostly  everyone  agreed 
that  either  second  semester,  or  September  of  1972  would  be  the  best 
choice— except  Mr.  Marks.    He  advocated  the  immediate  implementation  of 
the  program.    Psrhaps  he  felt  that  waiting  would  mean  that  compromises 
might  be  made  In  his  original  Ideaj  or,  maybe  he  felt  that  he  had  a 
mandate  from  those  who  had  hired  him  to  quickly  get  a  vehicle  for 
curriculum  Innovation  coir.s/    At  any  rate,  with  a  .\lttle  pressure  from 
Kr,  Marl«,  the  other  involved  Beachwood  educators  went  along  with  starting 
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Concept  I  on  Septoraber  of  I971. 

After  that  initial  acceptance,  of  course,  It  was  still  necessary 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  five  member  Beaohwood  Board  of  Education. 
Although  the  entire  Board  was  enthusiastic  and  receptive  to  the  theory 
behind  the  alternative,  there  were  questions  raised  concerning  budgeting 
and  the  small  amount  of  time  to  plan  for  a  major  program  which  was  to 
begin  in  less  than  two  months.    However,  even  though  some  felt  that  it 
might  be  better  to  wait,  on  July  26,  1971,  the  Board  of  Education 
approved  the  September  1971  beginning  of  Concept  I  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
one.^ 

The  next  step  was  to  attempt  to  find  a  staff  who  could  operate 
In  a  non-traditional  educational  atmosphere.    Of  course,  Mr.  Marks, 
along  with  Hr.  Mahan,  was  the  central  force  in  hiring  the  first  five 
teachers,  and  one  full-time  assistant  who  became  a  full-time  instructor 
second  semester.    Another  full-time  teacher  was  also  gained  second 
semester  when  one  of  the  twenty  student  teachers  who  served  in  Concept  I 
that  first  year  was  hired.   So  it  can  be  observed  that  the  program  was 
staffed  by  seven  full-time  people  In  its  first  year.    Mr.  Ron  Naso  was 
the  teacher  designated  to  oversee  the  operations,  and  perform  administra- 
tive duties  within  Concept  I-as  Mr.  Marks  had  to  face  Assistent  Principal 
responsibilities  for  the  entire  high  school  when  the  1971-72  school  year 
got  under  way.    It  was  only  two  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  in 
September  of  1971  that  this  staff  met.    It  should  be  noted  that  some  of 
their/nbers  were  experienced  Beachwood  High  School  teachers.^ 

At  that  point  in  time,  the  only  task  remaining  was  to  recruit 
an  appropriate  number  of  interested  students  in  order  to  make  the  nei^ 
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program  work.   Newspaper  publicity,  and  letters  to  parents  of  high  school 
pupils  got  the  message  around.    No  limitations  were  seti  no  screening 
oocurredi  no  efforts  were  made  to  balance  boy-girl  enrollment  or  grade 
levels.   Any  student,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  could  enter 
Concept  I|  even  some  who  did  not  decide  they  wanted  to  be  involved  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.    When  recruitment  efforts  ended, 
the  new  program  was  responsible  for  educating  122  students  via  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  traditional  schooling  approach, 
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It  was  stated  in  a  concise  description  of  the  philosophy  and 

operations  of  Concept  I  which  resulted  from  the"Faoulty  Report  of  1971-72 i" 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  is  to  make  the  student  an 
Independent  learner*    Thus,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  skills 
which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  learning  without  the  help  of  the 
staff. 

Tills  is  the  second  of  nine  principles  governing  the  curriculum  and 

methodology  of  Concept  I.    The  other  alms  which  may  be  considered  equally 

Important  bases  of  the  alternative,  are  the  following i 

The  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
student's  educational  program  must  lie  with  the  student.  To 
this  end,  the  staff  must  encourage  and  aid  the  student  in 
developing;  those  skills  necessary  to  plan  his  educational 
program  and  to  pursue  it  effectively,    i^imary  among  these  are 
the  skills  of  responsible  decision  making  and  the  attitudes  of 
personal  responsibility  for  fulfilling  individual  goals. 

The  student  should  be  a  critical  thinker  willing  and  able  to 
question  his  world,  to  gather  information  in  search  of  solutions, 
and  to  analyze  and  synthesize  ideas. 

Students  should  develop  functional  skills  in  communication 
(speech  and  composition),  computation,  and  information  gathering. 

The  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and  the  experience  of 
working  with  groups  to  the  end  that  he  gain  knowledge  of  effective 
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group  process,  and  that  he  be  tolerant  of  and  able  to  work 
Kith  differing  opinions  and  personalities,  and  that  he  realize 
the  responsibility  of  commitment  to  others* 

Learning  should  not  be  viewed  in  unique  and  separate  dis- 
ciplines, but  rather  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole  relating  to 
the  student's  needs  and/or  interests* 

Tt.«  .jhool  building  and  the  classroom  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  resources  for  learning  in  our  world.    Consequently,  the  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  any  and  all  learning  re- 
sources available  within  the  school  and  in  the  general  community. 

Evaluation,  both  personal  and  external,  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  student.    It  should  b©  ongoing 
rather  than  periodic  and  should  be  designed  to  aid  the  student  in 
determining  further  direction  and  scope  for  his  learning. 

The  relationship  between  student  and  teacher  must  be  one  of 
mutual  respect  and  trust.    It  ic  only  through  the  free  interchange 
of  ideas  between  people  interested  in  learning  that  real  learning 
can  take  place.  Our  program  must  provide  an  environment  of  openess 
and  freedom  that  will  allow  students  to  truly  enjoy  the.Bursuit  of 
learning  and  to  develop  their  own  unique  personalities. 

It  is  stated  that  these  objectives  stem  from  a  number  of  assumptions 

which  are  specified  in  Appendix  C.    Both  the  assumptions  and  the  goals 

imply  that! 

The  program  itself  is  an  attempt  to  develop  within  the 
student  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  educational  program 
in  the  hopes  that  (1)  self -directed  learning  will  be  more  meaningful 
and  thus  more  effective,  t.nd  that  (2)  the  student  will  be  better 
able  to  make  decisions  regarding  his  life.*'''' 

Looking  at  this  philosophy  from  another  viewpoint,  one  may 

observe  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  general  philosophy  of  Beaohwood 

Schools,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B.    It  states i 

We  believe  that  our  students  should  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
an  uncertain  and  unforeseeable  future.    Therefore  our  schools 
should  help  them  to  develop  the  injagination,  the  desire,  the  self- 
discipline,  and  the  self  confidence  to  apply  techniques  for  problem 
solving  in  cro3,tive  ways  to  the  problems  with  which  they  are  or 
may  be  faced. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  goals  of  the  entire  school  and  each  pirosram  with- 
in it  should  reinforce  one  another,  if  student  confusion  is  to  be 
avoided,    Tliorefore,  it  can  be  noted  that  both  the  Beachwood  and  Concept 
I  statements  reflect  a  concern  with  independence  and  self -direction. 

Although  the  Concept  I  principles  were  first  declared  in  1971-72, 
it  seejis  that  current  staff  members  concur  with  the  ideas  which  were 
originally  expressed.    Per  instance,  the  present  Instructional  Leader 
sees  the  key  goals  of  the  program  as  "independent  learning  and  learning 
responsibility  for  self,"^^   Pcograiii  teachers,  who  were  asked  to  express 
their  conceptions  of  the  alternative's  key  aims,  made  statements  similar 
to  those  of  the  administrator.    Pour  instructors  mentioned  the  developj- 
ment  of  individual  responsibility,  and  three  stressed  independent  learning 
at  one's  own  pace.    Only  the  two  math  teachers  centered  their  discussions 
of  goals  around  the  development  of  needed  concepts  and  practical  uses  of 
subject  matter.    However,  even  with  their  different  view  of  objectives, 
Mr,  Hanzl  and  Mr,  Hill  also  mentioned  the  individualized  instruction  and 
pacing  which  was  emphasized  in  the  remarks  of  other  staff  members, 
So,  in  essence,  the  philosophical  ideas  expressed  by  the  present  faculty 
reflect  a  belief  stated  in  the  1971-72  Concept  I  description i 

,  ,  ,  that  learning  should  take  place  in  a  relaxed  environment 
that  encourages  a  concern  for  learning,  a  mutal  respect  and 
trust  among  students  and  staff,  and  a  recognition  that  everyone 
in  the  community  is  a  unique  human  being,  with  his  own  Interests, 
his  own  personal  timetable  for  learning,  and  his  own  set  of 
values.    The  task  of  Concept  I  is  to  provide  an  environment  which 
makes  learning  a  natural  and  meaningful  growth  experience,  bound 
not  by  tlie  limits  of  a  building  or  an  institution,  but  by  the 
the  creativity  and  capacity  of  a  human  mind,*'"'^ 

Wiis  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  educational  aim.  However, 

as  the  program  has  developed,  the  goals  have  been  studied  and  questioned. 


As  Mr,  Ron  Haso  said  In  the  first  Conoopt  I  faculty  evaluative  reports 

«  •  ,  as  with  any  position  papor,  the  document  is  filled 
cliches  Khlch  lack  practical  substance  •  •  •  throughout  the 
program,  students,  teachers,  administrators i  and  parents 
alike  were  unsure  of  exactly  what  Concept  I  stood  for.  " 

More  recently,  staff  discussions  have  been  centered  around  the 

implementation  of  the  original  principles,  not  the  goals  themselves 

So,  it  would  seem  that  the  basic  philosophy  stands* 
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CHAPTER  2 
DATA 

Physical  HLant  and  Facilities 

Even  though  Concept  I  has  been  housed  in  the  same  area  of  the 
high  school  since  its  beginnings,  the  available  space  has  been  altered 
as  the  program  has  developed.    In  September  of  1971  six  classrooms  were 
designated  for  Concept  I  use.    On  one  side  of  the  hallway  two  movable 
partitions  which  divided  three  classrooms  were  always  kept  open  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  open  space  education  idea»    On  the  other  side  of  the 
hall  were  the  closed-off  biology-chemistry  rooms,  and  a  two  classroom 
area  with  an  open  partition  which  was  utilized  as  an  all-purpose  area— 
for  study,  lounging,  guest  speakers,  and  T.V.  watching  of  current  events 
prrogramst    Although  the  open  learning  environment  set-up  remained  the 
same  through  the  program's  second  year,  the  partition  in  the  all-purpose 
area  was  closed  for  the  1972-73  school  yeart  one  classroom  was  to  be 
used  for  lounging,  while  the  other  was  designated  as  a  quiet  study  center*' 

It  was  in  August  of  1973  vrhen  more  permanent  alterations  were  made 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  suggested  by  Mr*  Ron  Naso,  the  progrants 
first  Instructional  Leader,  and  approved  by  Mr*  Les  Robinson,  the  piresent 
administrator*    It  was  decided  that  the  solid  walls  dividing  the  open 
learning  environment  from  the  corridor  would  be  eliminated,  as  well  as 
the  solid  mil  between  the  instruction  area  and  a  room  which  had  acoom- 
modated  school  audio-visual  equipment*    On  the  other  hand,  a  solid  wall 
would  be  constructed  at  the  other  end  of  the  space  in  order  to  create  a 
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small  storage  room  for  Concept  I  materials.    In  other  words,  the  open 

learning  environment  section  of  the  enclosure  wovild  Include  the  space  of 

2 

four  classrooms  and  the  hallviay,  minus  the  small  storage  room  area. 

It  was  also  decided  that  there  would  be  no  wall  building  or 
elimination  in  the  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  that  space  which  had  pre- 
viously been  a  hall.  The  biology-chemistry  rooms  would  remain  the  samej 
and,  the  quiet  study  room  would  be  converted  into  the  Concept  I  office, 
which  had  first  been  located  on  the  corridor  of  traditional  classrooms 
in  the  ssime  wing  of  the  building.    That  which  was  once  the  lounging 
room  would  be  divided  in  half  by  a  row  of  lockers i  one  part  would  be  used 
for  ^uiet  study,  and  the  other  section  would  be  utilized  to  store  the 

equipment  which  would  be  displaced  when  the  audio-visual  room  was  taken 

3 

over  by  Concept  I. 

All  of  these  plans  envisioned  by  Ren  Naso  became  a  reality,  and 
the  environment  in  which  the  alternative  program  now  functions  is  pictured 
in  Diagram  No,  1,    Although  the  physics-chemistry  lab  equipment  at  the 
far  end  of  the  learning  area  is  being  used  very  little  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  such  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  futiure.    It  is  also 
hoped  that  the  audio-visual  materials  being  stored  in  half  of  the  quiet 
study  room  can  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  school  building  at  some 
time  during  the  current  school  year. 

Carpeting,  essential  in  an  active  learning  area  where  people  move 
and  act  freely,  was  installed  at  two  different  times.    The  floors  of  the 
two  clasoroon  areas  most  utilized  for  learning,  and  the  roani  whiCii  is 
now  the  office,  were  covered  at  Christmas  time  of  the  1971-72  school  year. 
The  corridor  space,  and  the  room  which  was  once  for  audio  visual  storage, 
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were  carpeted  in  Septoraber  of  1973,  just  after  the  completion  of  the 

5 

physical  alterations  planned  by  Mr.  Naso.     The  floors  of  the  quiet 
study  rooin,  science  rooms  and  the  space  that  will  eventually  be  a  physics 
lab  -  project  area  are  not  covered. 

The  equipment,  materials,  and  furniture— not  designated  onthe 
floor  plan— which  occupy  the  rooms  just  previously  discussed,  must  also 
be  described  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  true  picture  of  Concept  I 
facilities.    The  office,  serving  as  the  |iub  of  activity,  contains  desks 
for  the  administrator,  and  program  secretary.  It  is  also  furnished  with 
a  long  conference  table,  two  study  tables,  a  file  cabinet,  storage 
cabinets,  and  shelves  upon  which  teacher  resource  materials  are  stored. 
The  administrator  and  his  secretary  are  both  supplied  with  typewriters, 
and  there  are  also  two  machines  on  one  of  the  study  tables  for  teacher 
or  student  use.    Too,  there  are  three  telephones  in  the  office i  these 
are  frequently  utilized  by  students  and  staff  to  organize  field  trips 
and  contact  comunity  people  significant  in  planning  activities  or  pro- 
vidlng  information. 

The  science  rooms  are  neatly  kept,  and  are  adequately  supplied 
with  equipment  and  materials.    There  is  a  desk  for  the  teacher,  lab 
tables  and  facilities,  and  long  narrow  tables  against  the  walls  of  the 
biology  room,  upon  which  are  aquariums  and  plants  being  utilized  in 
learning  experiences.    Ihe  smaller  room,  designated  as  the  chemistry  lab, 
is  lined  vrith  built-in  cupboards  and  drawers,  as  well  as  a  sink.  Presently 
an  incubator  containing  chicken  eggs  is  sot  up  in  conjunction  with  a 
genetics  study.    Both  science  room**  are  well  lit,  and  the  only  problem 
seems  to  be  that  more  electricity  could  bo  used  at  times i  electricity 
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"centering"  is  needed, 

The  open  space,  the  largest  learning  area,  Is  furnished  with 

desks  for  all  the  teachers,  strategically  placed  throughout  the  room* 

There  are  various  large  round  and  small  square  study  tables,  chairs, 

a  three-level  student  constructed  platform  near  Mr*  Gidlch's  desk,  a 

few  shelves  on  the  walls  for  storage  of  books  and  teacher  materials, 

and  a  few  rather  worn  pieces  of  lounglng-type  couches  for  students. 

There  are  also  a  couple  of  standing  portable  blackboards,  a  standing 

bulletin  board  outside  the  office  door,  a  line  of  compartmentalized 

cardboard  boxes  being  utilized  as  student  mailboxes,  some  small  file 

cabinets  near  teacher's  desks,  and  a  paperback  book  rack  near  Ms, 

Hinman*s  station.    On  the  partial  solid  partitions  which  are  pictured 

in  Diagram  No,  1,  are  two  colorful  mural-type  pictures— painted  directly 

on  the  walls— which  were  done  by  Concept  I  students.    Over  one  of  these 

pictures,  near  Mr,  Gidlch's  desk,  there  is  a  giant  slide  rule.    On  the 

opposite  sides  of  these  partial  walls  are  bulletin  boards  for  posting 
8 

announcements.     Too,  on  the  far  end  of  the  large  open  space,  there  are 
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sinks,  lab  tables,  and  equipment  which  has  recently  been  connected. 

The  small  enclosed  room  just  behind  this  lab  area  contains  built- 
in  cupboards  for  storage,  and  a  built-in  side  board  which  is  presently 
being  used  for  oandlemaking,  although  it  may  also  be  utilized  for  other 
special  projects  or  experiments.    The  other  small  enclosed  area— for 
quiet  study— is  supplied  with  a  couple  of  tables  and  a  few  chairs.  It 
may  observed  that  neither  of  these  small  rooms  is  occupied  frequently, 

Because  the  program  was  so  quickly  implemented  after  the  ire- 
sentation  and  acceptance  of  Concept  I  by  the  Beachwood  Board  of  £)duoation, 
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the  flrot  furnlshlncs,  carpeting  and  many  materials  were  begced  or 

borrowed.^"'"    However,  soon  after  its  implementation  began,  requisitions 

were  approved,  and  Concept  I  came  into  its  own.    Today  the  program  has 

its  own  operating  budget.    And,  no  teacher  complains  of  an  inability  to 

obtain  any  books  or  other  needed  materials,  although  some  staff  members 

12 

indicate  a  desire  for  more  storage  places  in  the  open  space.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  recognized  that  certain  facilities  and  audio-visual 
equipment  are  shared  with  the  other  learning  programs  functioning 
within  Beachwood  High  School,  and  some  students  attend  classes  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.    However,  generally,  this  narrative  pictures  the 
physical  environment  in  which  Concept  1  operates. 

Financial  Data 

The  financial  picture  of  Concept  I  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  help  the  reader  more  clearly  understand  the  progranls  operations. 
This  is  the  second  year  in  which  there  has  been  a  specific  Concept  I 
budget,  although  the  program  has  existed  for  three  years. 

As  it  was  indicated  in  the  "History"section  of  this  report, 
Concept  I  was  quickly  initiated  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  1971- 
1972  school  year.    No  particular  amount  of  money  was  designated  for 
the  experiment I  materials,  equipment,  and  furniture  were  borrowed  from 
other  parts  of  the  building j  and  space  in  the  high  school  was  made 
available.    There  was  no  time  for  definite  financial  organization,^^ 

However,  as  the  program  headed  into  its  second  year,  money  was 
provided  in  the  budget  especially  for  Concept  I.    By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  teachers  were  able  to  order  materials  which  they  felt  were 
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necesaary,  and  plans  to  modify  available  space  were  being  considered. 
It  seemed  that  the  new  jarogram  would  not  be  refused  any  necessary 
funds.    In  fact,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1971-1972  school  year  in  his 
evaluative  report,  Mr.  Ron  I,a80  wrote  that,  "...  the  availability  of 
funding  cannot  help  but  make  us  a  stronger  program  w*th  regard  to 
physical  plant  and  equipment."      If  the  previous  administrator's 
observation  was  correct,  it  may  imply  that  better  financial  organization 
marked  the  second  year  of  the  Concept  I  money  picture. 

As  the  alternative  goes  into  its  third  year,  no  teacher  complains 
of  a  lack  of  materials,  facilities,  or  equipment.''"^  Just  as  the  Beach- 
wood  Community  has  always  supported  its  schools,  so  has  the  high  school 
allotted  an  appropriate  amount  of  money  for  Concept  I.    No  requests  for 
teaching  supplies  or  equipment  have  been  denied.    For  example,  the 
program  now  has  a  mini-bus  which  was  requested  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  year,  after  it  was  observed  tJiat  many  small  group  field  trips 
were  to  be  a  large  part  of  the  program. "^^   Also,  more  recently,  the 

installation  of  an  independent  public  address  system  in  the  open  space 
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environment  has  been  planned. 

Bach  of  the  major  learning  programs  in  the  high  school  (Concepts 
I,  II,  and  IV),  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  spend  in  three 
categories  listed  in  the  school's  total  operating  budget.   As  the  data 
in  Table  1  shows.  Concept  I  can  spend i  ,pl,000  in  category  B  4— for 
classroom  textbooks,  $150  in  category  B  5— for  periodicals,  and  ip6,5Q^/' 
in  category  B  6— for  other  educational  supplies  and  equipnent."''^  Thus, 
altogether  the  alternative  program  can  use  $7*650  of  the  j^43,000  allotted 
\o  the  entire  Hchool  for  the  designated  categories,   oo,  Concept  I  is 


TABLS  1 


_?rQgram 
Concept  I 
Concept  II 
Concept  IV 


9I1OOO 
^6,000 

1  500 


FINAiiClAL  DATAi 
COWCISPr  I  I«  P£R3P£CTIVS 


$  150* 
$  100* 


B  6 
$6,500 
WiOOO 
$4,000 


Total 
$  7,650 
$30,750 
$  4,600 


$7,500        $18,000        $27,500  $43,000*** 


Keyi    fi  4 

B  5 
B  6 


classroom  textbooks  (hard  bound) 

library  books  and  periodicals 

additional  educational  supplies 
and  materials 


ERJC 


*  Concept  periodicals  only, 

Ihis  figure  includes  all  high  school  library  books  and 
perlodicalf*  • 

***  This  figure  is  not  the  total  opei'ating  budget.    It  does  not 
itintiesi^^Jcl"^'''^''       ^^^""^  equipnent,  transportation. 
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receivirv^  about  oishteen  percent  of  the  total  in  order  to  educate  approx- 

imatoly  twenty  percent  of  Beachwood  High  School's  total  enrollment.  It 

is  necessary  to  consider  the  facts  that  all  high  school  students  share 

physical  education  facilities »  and  the  library. 

As  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Beachwood  Schools  see  it,  no 

matter  what  program  a  pupil  is  in,  approximately  $1»655  will  be  spent 

on  him  this  year.    Since  Concept  I  is  not  funded  by  any  source  other 

than  the  local  tajces  which  support  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  the 

amount  of  money  spent  on  each  pupil  is  the  same  as  it  is  for  students  in 
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other  programs. 

Of  course,  the  largest  financial  Investment  of  Concept  I  has  not 
yet  been  discussed— -that  of  faculty  salaries.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
salary  schedules  which  are  included  in  the  appendix  that  wages  hcive  been, 
and  will  be,  increasing.    Using  present  Concept  I  staff  education  and 
experience  information  it  can  be  estimated  that  over  ^^92,000  will  be  spent 
on  teacher  and  administrative  salaries  this  year—not  to  mention  the 
program  secretary's  wages.    Thus  finance  is  viewed  from  another  angle, 
and  its  importance  in  the  total  picture  of  program  operations  cannot  be 
denied. 

The  present  administrator  of  Concept  I  feels  that  the  greater 
financial  organization  which  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  alternative 
has  been  a  benefit  to  the  program.    Mr.  Robinson  sees  no  funding  or  budget 
problems  in  the  immediate  future. 

Student  Enrollment 

As  it  has  been  previously  indicated  122  students  were  enrolled  in 
Concept  I  in  its  first  year.    Because  there  wore  no  limitations  set. 
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Boroenlng,  or  efforts  to  balance  sexets  or  c^ad©  levels,  this  first 
group  of  pupils  was  a  skewed  one.    There  were  apiaroximately  twenty- 
five  Preshmen,  twenty-eight  Sophomoros,  twenty  Juniors,  and  forty-nine 
Seniors.   Mr.  Ron  Naso,  the  program's  first  administrator,  says  that 
the  large  Senior  enrollment  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
older  students  were  attracted  to  the  (^Teater  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility  allowed  in  Concept  I.  Also,  Seniors  laf^the  experienced 

Beachwood  teachers  who  were  involved,  and  some  of  these  students  were 
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drawn  into  the  program  because  of  the  staff.  \ 

Even  though  a  certain  amount  of  imbalance  was  ^parent,  there 

was  no  effort  made  to  adjust  enrollment  in  1972-73.    Allhough  the  total 

number  of  students  increased  to  140,  again,  the  majority  of  them  were 
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Seniors.      Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  program's  third  year.   As  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  screening  does  not  occur,  although  more  restrict- 
ions have  been  placed  on  joining  Concept  I  once  the  school  year  has 
begun.    This  limitation  is  considered  reasonable  because  present  students 
have  had  more  time  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  the  program  is  all  about 
than  the  pioneer  pupils  of  1971. 

One  who  wishes  to  enter  Concept  I  may  read  about  the  idea  in  the 
student  handbook,  or  hear  about  it  from  his  friends,  teachers,  or 
guidance  counselor.  If  he  is  a  Freshman  student,  he  may  be  introduced  to 
the  program  via  a  series  of  orientation-typo  speeches  given  to  middle 
school  pupils  during  the  spring  of  the  year  before  they  are  to  enter  the 
high  school.    At  any  rate,  no  matter  how  he  may  hear  of  Concept  I,  the 
Interested  student  applies  for  acceptance  into  the  program.   After  being 
interviewed  by  the  Instructional  Loader,  the  applicant's  past  school 
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records  are  reviewed «    Slnoe  parental  consent  Is  necessary,  conferences 
between  the  Instructional  Leader  and  parents  are  then  set  up*  After 
this  entire  process  has  occurred,  recommendations  are  made  by  the 
program's  director*    However,  even  if  it  is  recommended  that  the  appli- 
cant  should  not  enter  Concept  I,  the  final  decision  rests  with  the 
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student  and  his  parents*  No  one  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  enroll* 

In  the  1973-7^  school  year,  there  are  1^7  enrolled  students 

divided  Into  seven  homeroomsi  fifteen  are  freshmen,  sixteen  are  sophomores, 

thirty-nine  are  juniors,  and  seventy-seven  are  seniors*    It  can  be 

observed  that  grade  level  imbalance  has  grown*    However,  even  though  one 

type  of  inequity  exji^sts,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  number 

of  boys  and  girls  in  the  program  is  about  the  samei  there  are  seventy-six 
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boys  and  seventy-one  girls* 

Viewed  from  another  perspective.  Concept  I  enrolls  approximately 
20^  of  Beachwood  High  School's  727  Pupils*    Tne  alternative  program 
includes  7*2%  of  the  Freshman  class,  15*3^  of  the  Sophomores,  14*4^  of 
the  Juniors,  and  35%  of  the  Senior  class*      This  analysis,  which  is  re- 
inforced by  data  presented  in  Tables  2  and  3,  on  the  following  page, 
further  emj^sizes  the  differences  in  grade  level  enrollment* 

The  Instructional  Leader  says  that  the  pupils  in  the  program  are 

representative  of  the  3eachwood  High  School  student  body*    They  range  in 

age  from  twelve  to  nineteen,  and  most  of  them  are  Jewish*  They  come 

from  affluent  homes,  and  are  members  of  families  which  emphasize  the 

importance  of  education!  most  pupils  aspire  to  attend  college*  Mr* 

Robinson  maintains  that  third  and  fourth  year  Concept  I  students  might  be 
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considered  more  mature  and  self -directed  than  the  average* 


Table  2 


BNROLU^EIT  DATA 


Beachwood  High  School 


Grade  9 
Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 


Boys 
104 

92 

108 

130 
4> 


Girls 
105 

104 
393 


Total 
209 

196 

202 

120 

727 


Table  3 


Grade  9 
Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 


Conoept  I 
Boys 
k 

5 
19 
48 
76 


Girls 
11 
11 
20 


71 


Total 

15 
16 

39 
77 
147 


staff 
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the  otaff  who  is  responsible  for  educating  this  representative 
group  has  gro\fn  slightly,  to  match  the  relatively  small  Increase  In  en- 
rollment •  As  it  has  been  indicated  in  the  History  section  of  this  report, 
the  first  year  Concept  I  faculty  was  composed  of  seven  full-time  people* 
Five  teachers  were  hired,  as  well  as  a  para-professional  who  became  a 
certified  Instructor  in  January  of  1972,   Also,  a  studont  teacher  who 
worked  in  the  program  from  the  Fall  of  1971  was  hired  full-time  for  the 
second  semester*    At  that  time  the  director  of  the  program  also  taught* 

In  the  second  year  of  Concept  I  all  of  these  instructors  stayed, 
and  two  more  were  added,  one  of  them  part-time*  So,  the  faculty  had  been 
expanded  to  Include  eight  and  a  half  teachers Also  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  full-time  secretary  to  the  staff*  Pre- 
viously, clerical  tasks,  record  keeping,  and  other  office  duties  had  been 
divided  between  two  secretaries,  part-time  in  the  new  program *    At  the 
start  of  the  1972-73  school  year,  Mr*  Ron  Naso  was  named  Instructional 

Leader*  Although  he  had  served  as  administrator  during  the  previous  year, 
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he  was  given  no  special  title  at  that  time* 

This  year  Mr*  Naso,  who  has  been  poromoted  to  Direot(»:  of  Pupil 
Services,  has  boon  replaced  by  Mr*  Les  Robinson*   Mr*  Robinson,  new  to 
Beachwood  Schools,  heads  a  staff  of  nine  teachers t  two  of  them  teach 
•'Inter-Gept^'math  classes— classes  combining  Concept  I  and  Concept  II 
students,  and  another  teaches  langitages  one  half  day  in  Concept  I*  Con- 
sidering the  facts  that  three  people  are  shared,  and  Mr*  Robinson  does 
not  teach,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  program  still  involves  approximately 
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eight  and  a  half  teachers,  Their  names  are  listed,  along  with  those 
teaching  in  previous  years  in  Appendix  D,    It  can  be  seen  that  four  of 
the  instructors  have  stayed  with  the  program  since  its  beginningi  Mr, 
Hanzl,  Ms,  Hinman,  Mr,  Gidioh,  and  Mr,  Ragley,  Mr,  Dzeda  and  Ms,Tolin 
are  first  year  teachers  with  limited  experience  in  other  educational 
settings,    Ms,  Ribar  has  had  extensive  training  and  educational  ex- 
perience, although  this  is  her  first  year  at  Beaohwood,   Miss  Cornelia, 
also  a  newcomer  to  Concept  I,  is  a  very  experienced  teacher  who  has 
served  in  Beaohwood  for  six  of  the  twenty- three  years  which  she  has 
taught, 

Although  teachers  do  not  have  a  specified  number  of  classes 
assigned,  each  of  them  has  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  a  variety  of 
subjects.  When  each  instructor  was  asked  to  estimate  approximately  how 
many  students  he  is  dealing  with  in  the  courses  offered,  the  responses 
were  as  follows t    Miss  Cornelia— 40,  Mr,  Hanzl— 76,  Ms,  Hinman— 100, 
Mr,  Dzeda— 34,  Ms,  Tolin— 75-80,  Ms,  Ribar— 70,  Mr,  Hill— 56,  Mr, 
Ragley— 126,  and  Mr,  Gidich— 80-100,    Of  course,  these  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  change  throughout  the  year  as  some  courses  conclude  and  others 
are  created.  Too,  it  must  be  considered  that,  while  Miss  Cornelia's 
estimate  eliminates  her  Concept  II  classes,  Mr,  Hanzl 's  and  Mr,  Hill's 
estimates  do  include  their  "Inter-Cept"  groups.    So,  although  each 
teacher,  except  for  Miss  Cornelia,  counsels  twenty  to  twenty-five  Concept 
I  advisees,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inequity  in  class  loads. 

Too,  there  is  also  another  kind  of  faculty  imbalance.    Of  the 
nine  people  who  are  teaching,  five  of  them  have  strong  backgrounds  in 
humanities-type  subject  areas t    English,  history,  social  studies,  This 
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obsorvatlon  should  be  made  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 

Instructors  are  teaching  subjects  which  are  only  slightly  related  to, 

or  outside  of  their  major  fields.    There  are  only  two  math  people  who 

are  shared—even  though  another  teacher  with  a  humanities  background  is 

teaching  some  math  too*  There  is  only  one  science  Instructor,  although 

a  shared  math  teacher  who  is  qualified  hopes  to  start  a  physics  program* 
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And,  there  is  only  one  part-time  language  teacher* 

There  are  no  teachers  for  subjects  such  as  art,  i^yslcal  educa- 
tion, or  music*  This  means  that  students  must  go  outside  of  the  altern- 
ative program  to  get  certain  background  that  Concept  I  cannot  provide. 
This  loads  to  problems,  since  time  of  pupils  in  Concept  I  is  controlled 
by  Concept  II  schedule*  That  is.  Concept  I  teachers  must  plan  for  in- 
dividual and  small  group  sessions  that  do  not  conflict  with  Concept  XI 
classes  in  which  their  students  are  involved*  Also  because  of  program 

conflicts,  at  times  some  pupils  must  pass  up  field  trips,  whiohare  so 
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much  a  part  of  the  Concept  I  idea* 

A}. though  there  are   no  student  teachers  working  in  the  program 

at  this  time,  it  Is  probable  that  many  will  be  before  the  end  of  the 

school  year*    In  fact,  it  is  tentatively  planned  that  an  art  teacher  will 

be  serving*    However,  the  Instructional  Leader  believes  that  student 

teachers  who  are  allowed  to  teach  in  Concept  I  should  be  enthused  about 
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the  program  idea  and  the  environment*       This  is  one  quality  that  the 
staff  seems  to  have  In  conunon,  their  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  alterna« 
tive,  even  though  their  thoughts  on  achieving  certain  objectives  may 
differ* 

Generally,  faculty  members  were  hired  by  following  standard  appll« 
cation  procedures*    'IVo  current  members  were  added  to  Concept  I  after 
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serving  as  student  teachers  in  the  procram.    As  has  been  previously 
Indicated,  Mr.  Marks,  Concept  I  orlsinator,  had  a  large  roll  in  re- 
cruitinc  teachers  in  1971-72.    Applicants  may  have  also  been  interviewed 
by  other  administrators,  and  Mr.  Ron  llaso,  who  was  the  director  for  the 
first  two  years, "^"^   Last  year.  Concept  I  teachers  had  the  opportunity  to 
interview  candidates  too.    However,  now,  anyone  deoiring  to  teach  in  the 
alternative  may  speak  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Beachwood 
Schools,  Mr.  Jairies   slklerj  or  he  will  probably  be  interviewed  by  the 
high  school  principal.  Dr.  James  Pay ton.    Ihe  applicant  will  definitely 
be  screened  by  the  present  Instructional  Leader  who  says»  in  the  future, 
he  would  like  -"iO  see  aspiring  Concept  I  instructors  trial  teach  in  the 
open  environment  before  hiring  them. 

This,  then,  presents  a  picture  of  how  the  student  enrollment  and 
faculty  have  evolved  in  Concept  I.  Mr.  Robinson  hopes  that  the  future 
may  bring  an  increasing  number  of  Rreshmen  and  Sophomores,  Limitations 
on  the  number  of  pupils  have  not  been  set,  although  screening  is  currently 
being  discussed  in  staff  meetings.  The  Instructional  Leader  also  feels 
that  the  faculty  will  continually  change  in  order  to  meet  student  needs 
and  Improve  the  program. 
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POOTNOTiia 

^Mr.  Ron  Mqo,  personal  inteirvlew,  October  22,  1973* 
2 

Mr*  Les  Robinson,  personal  Interview,  October  18,  1973 

I 

] 

6, 


3  ■  ^  5 

Ibid.  Ibid.  Ibid. 


£ased  on  observations  made  during  a  tour  of  the  physical 
plant,  led  by  ^b:.  Les  Robinson,  October  IB,  1973* 

7 

'Mr.  Robert  Ragley,  personal  Interview,  October  19,  1973 
Observations 

9 

'^Robinson 

^^Based  on  observations  made  from  October  18  -  November  5*  1973* 

■'■■'■Ron  Kaso,  "Faculty  Report  on  Concept  It  1971-72"  (ajeachwoodt 
fieachwood  High  School,  1972),  p.  7*  Mimeographed. 

12 

Various  Concept  I  teachers,  personal  interviews,  October  19  - 
November  5,  1973. 

13 

Ron  Naso  "Faculty  Report  on  Concept  Iil971-72"  (Beachwoodi 
Beachwood  High  School,  1972),  p.  7  Mimeographed. 
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Ibid. 

15 

Concept  I  teacher,  personal  interview,  October  19  -  Nov.  5t  1973* 
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Mr.  Les  Robinsoni  personal  inter/lew,  October  19,  1973* 

■'■^Ibid.,  October  23,  1973. 
18 

Based  on  financial  records  and  budget  maintained  in  the  principal' 
office,  Beachwood  High  School,  November  5,  1973. 
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ijased  on  Information  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Beachwood 
Board  of  iiiducation,  telephone  Interview,  November  4,  1973. 
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liased  on  statements  made  by  Mr.  Ron  Naso,  personal  Interview, 
October  22,  1973. 
21 

Ibid. 
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i3ased  on  statements  made  by  Mr.  Les  Robinson,  personal  interview, 
October  19,  1973. 
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Based  on  onrollment  files  at  the  Student  Services  Center, 
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"The  course  of  study  In  Concept  I  can  be  as  broad  or  as  limited 
as  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  Its  students  and  staff. This  statement, 
made  by  the  Instructional  Leader  of  the  prosram  in  the  first  faculty  evalu- 
ative report,  reflects  the  variety  of  currlcular  offerlnes  which  the  staff 
of  the  alternative  has  attempted  to  provide  throuehout  the  three  years  of 
the  existence  of  Concept  I,    As  there  is  for  Concept  II  pupils,  there  is 
no  student  handbook  with  a  definite  listing  of  courses.    This  Is  because i 

Concept  I  is,  ,  .for  students  who  wish  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  designing  and  Implementing  their  own  curricul'im. 
Each  student  with  the  help  of  an  advisor  develoi)s  an  academic 
program  suited  to  his  own  Interests  and  needs.    Such  programs 
mlsht  include  indivualized  study  in  academic  disciplines, 
student-initiated  interdiociplinary  classroom  experiences, 
pro ject-or- problem-oriented  studies,  on-campus  college  programs, 
community  volunteer  and  work  oxferiences,  and  teacher  designed 
classroom  studies  throughout  the  school.    Sach  student  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  plan  a  program  based  on  any  or  all  of  these 
experiences  and  any  others  he  might  develop,^ 

Thus,  the  curricula-n  changes  with  the  interests,  needs,  and  skills  of  the 
students  and  teachers. 

After  Concept  I  had  been  in  operation  for  its  first  year,  Mr.  Ron 
Nuso  wrote t 

Ihe  heart  of  the.  .  .program  lies  in  the  programs  that  the 
studen;^  design  and  elect  to  pursue.  .  . 

Many  students  chose  at  the  bef^inning  of  the  year  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  very  similar  to  those  offered  in  the  refiular 
pro^ran.    ::u.uoroti£;  courses  were  offered— En ^llsh,  mathematics, 
social  Gtudies,  science,  dran.i,  dance,  and  art— on  a  regular 
seminar  basis.    Tlie  couraea  Included  numerous  field  experiences. 
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simulation  activities,  individualized  Instruction.  .  .  The 
major  portion  of  tho  curriculum  this  year  was  geared  to  re&ular 
class  approaches  by  student  choice. 

There  were  real  attempts  to  provide  Interdisciplinary  prosrams 
this  year,    oome  of  these  were  most  successfiAl  and  provided 
interest,  enjoyment,  and  learning  in  many  disciplines.'' 

Considering  the  courses  available  during  the  investigation  period 
for  this  report,  in  the  program's  third  year,  it  would  seem  that  more 
specialised  ard  unconventional  offerings  are  now  made  upon  request.  The 
various  teachers  interviewed  were  asked  to  name  the  subjects  they  were 
teaching.    Courses  such  as  anthropology,  architecture,  zoology,  bio- 
chemistry, law,  philosophy  of  the  Bible,  group  dynamics,  mass  media, 
psychology  and  journalism  were  some  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  besides  the 
more  common  English,  math,  and  social  studies  offerings.    It  is  implied 
that  this  curriculum  has  evolved  on  the  basis  of  student  need  and  interest. 
The  present  courses  will  exist  for  as  long  as  the  needs  existi  then  they 
will  be  eliminated  or  replaced  by  other  offerings.     It  should  be  noted 
that  this  year  a  Concept  I  pupil  may  also  participate  in  "Inter-Cept", 
which 

,  .  .enables  a  student  to  elect  specific  studies  in  any  of  nine 
areas  regarOless  of  the  student's  being  basically  Concept  One, 
Concept  IVo  or  ^our.    Inter-Copt  provides  a  place  where  students 
from  different  programs  can  meet  in  a  common  learning  situation 
while  at  the  eane  time  preserving  the  essential  differences  of 
the  major  concepts.-' 

However,  the  curricular  philosophy  upon  which  the  program  was 

originally  founded  describes  its  current  operational  basis i 

In  general,  carriculiim  consists  of  learning  experiences  that 
include  studont  and  teacher  or^^anizcvl  classes  with  scheduled 
neetin.:  tl:r.ey,  independent  study  projects  in  a  single  discipline 
or  in  a  co:nuinatlon  of  disciplines,  loarnin:^  experiences  in  work 
or  volunteer  aroan,  and  class  ex:.«erience3  in  local  univercitios 
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and  other  educational  institutions,    A  student  may  dovelop  pro;:rajii8 
that  include  any  number  of  these  activities,    ;^hat  he  chooses  is 
his  decision  and  the  final  pro'jrani  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
Individual,    Academically,  it  is  our  belief  that  students  will  develop 
a  pro:. ram  with  relevance  to  them  that  will  allow  them  to  acquire  basic 
learnin-T  skills  and  an  appreciation  for  the  positive  experience  of 
xearninji, 

Descriptions  of  an  individual  Concept  I  student  and  teacher  may  help  the 
reader  to  more  clearly  understand  curriculum  organization  and  the  workings 
of  the  proijram, 

Jane  Doe  is  a  tenth  grade  student  who  hopes  to  earn  all  of  the 
credits  necessary  for  graduation  in  three  years,    'She  is  taking  some  subjects 
•  for  partial  credit,  and  others  for  whole  credit.    She  will  be  talking  and 
negotiatins  with  J^or  teachers  as  the  school  year  progresses  in  order  to 
determine  exactly  what  standard  Beachwood  High  School  requirement  each  course 
meets,  and  how  much  credit  should  be  given. 

Like  many  other  Concept  I  students,  Jane  must  share  her  time  with 
Concept  II  classes  I  she  wants  to  take  musical  theater  and  choir,  neither  of 
which  are  offered  in  the  alternative  program.    She  also  wants  to  participate 
in  a  special  r^ench  program  which  will  allow  her  to  travel  to  France  later 
in  the  school  year.    This  .-neans  that  scue  of  her  time  has  to  be  spent  in  a 
.   Concept  II  classroom,    Nevertheless,  her  individual  student  needs,  interests, 
design  and  variety  are  apparent  in  Jane's  schedule. 

At  the  time  of  this  investi'^ation  Jane  was  enrolled  ini  musical  thea- 
ter, choir,  Latin,  r^eomotry,  anthropology,  biology,  psyoholasy,  creative 
writinj;,  Cleveland  History,  American-Canadian  Governnent,  and  tap.  She  was 
also  doln:  sor:ie  field  work  for  four  hours  one  day  a  week  at  Hichland  View 
Hos:?ital,    uf  course,  all  subjects  do  not  require  daily  i.-.eetingsi  some  are 
co:i«lucbed  as  indn^endent  r.tudy,  and  some  oiily  .noot  once  or  twice  per  week, 
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More  apocifically,  for  Gxample,  Jane  hao  soomotry  ©very  day,  Latin  and 
psychology  twice  a  week,  and  creative  writing  once  a  week,    ohe  goes  on 
field  trips  and  periodically  discusses  outside  readinss  with  her  teacher 
for  Cleveland  History. 

If  Jane  had  been  enrolled  in  the  traditional  high  school  proiiram, 
her  time  would  bo  controlled  by  a  standard  bell  schedule}  and,  consequently, 
her  number  of  courses  would  be  curtailed.    Thus,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
her  to  eari;  all  of  her  credits  in  three  years. 

The  student  said  that  no  two  school  days  are  ever  alike  for  her. 
On  the  particular  day  of '^his  investigator's  interview,  Jane  had  just 
attended  her  Concept  H  classes  from  Si 00  through  9:*+0.    She  then  came  into 
the  Concept  I  area  in  order  to  discuss  a  planned  field  trip  with  Mr.  Hagley 
for  aWt  fifteen  minutes.  After  trying  to  arrange  a  jneetlng  for  psychology 
with  Ms.  Tolin,  at  10i30  the  pupil  headed  toward  the  dance  room  for  tap  un- 
til II1I5.    Pollowins  lunch,  from  12i00  until  li30,  she  attended  her  special 
Vremh  class.    Then  she  returned  to  the  Concept  I  area  for  psychology  at 
li30  and  geanetry  at  2i00.    Jane  left  Beaohwood  High  School  at  about  3iOO. 

The  student's  schedule  seems  to  be  as  varied  as  those  of  her  Con- 
cept I  teachers.    An  observer  would  have  a  difficult  tine  describing  a 
teacher's  typical  dayj    however,  a  specific  description  of  one  instructor's 
day  may  brine  to  li^ht  the  teacher's  role  in  the  operations  of  the  alterna- 
tive proj^ram. 

On  October  22,  1973  Mr*  .<ASley»  Concept  I  science  teacher,  walked 
into  i3eachwocd  Hi.^h  Scheol  at  7i30  to  meet  with  four  students  for  a  few 
minutes  about  lab  procedures  in  which  they  were  involved.    At  81 00  the 
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teacher  went  to  the  sUff  moetiiis  which  occurs  every  morniUij  at  that  tlmoi 
and,  lay  3 1 30  Mr.  Rasloy  was  free  to  proceed  with  the  other  business  of  the 
day. 

Prom  8i30  to  900  he  went  into  the  lab  in  order  to  check  out  and 
set  up  equijunent,  while  a  free  flow  of  students  was  eoing  in  and  out  of 
the  science  rooms.    It  was  also  during  this  hour  that  the  teacher  did  some 
important  telephoning;,  which  is  sienifioant  in  the  wurkings  of  Concept  I. 
Five  calls  were  ma'de  in  order  to- set  up  "Project  Breakout,"  a  special 
series  of  trips  for  Halloween  week?  and  four  other  calls  were  made  con- 
cerning field  work  in  which  some  of  Mr.  Ragloy's  students  were  involved. 
At  9 130  the  teacher  met  with  four  biology  students  workiris  on  dietary 
studies,  six  soolosy  students  studying  the  kidney,  two  small  chemistry 
groups  doing  a  crystallization  experiment,  and  a  group  of  embryology  stu- 
dents having  a  problem  with  an  incubator,    Questions  were  answered  and 
equipment  was  readied  before  9i50  when  an  upset  advisee  needing  advice 
concerning  a  history  course  came  to  Mr,  Ragley  for  a  short  conference.  By 
10 I 00  the  teacher  was  on  the  telephone  again  trying  to  line  up  a  guest 
speaker  on  U,r,Q,*s,  a  current  student  interest.    He  made  the  call  before 
his  freshman  biology  lab,  which  was  in  tho  process  of  dissecting  a  sheep 
eye.    Prom  10t50  until  II1I5,  as  ho  does  tvrice  every  week,  Mr,  Ragley 
teamed  up  with  Ms,  Tolin  to  teach  an  anthropolcjy  class.    Before  going  to 
lunch  at  lli30,  the  teacher  had  time  to  meet  with  another  advisee  co.i- 
cerninf;  colle^je  choice. 

Upon  roturninn  from  lunch  at  12i00,  the  teacher  made  a  couple  of 
ixirent  phone  calls  before  ineotinfr  with  another  chemistry  group  from  12i30 
until  liOO,    After  that  ti.iie  period  there  was  a  wide  oixjn  lab  vfhereln 
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seven  different  experiments  were  being  done  at  once*  Also,  some  Concept  ij. 
students  needing  help  came  In  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hasley.    After  another  ^n- 
culiator  Ixeeakdown  and  repair,  the  teacher  went  Into  the  office  at  about 
It 30  to  follow  up  on  phone  calls  concerning  student  field  experiences.  At 
2tl5  on  the  day  in  question  there  was  a  special  Seachwood  High  School 
faculty  moetias  which  was  to  last  until  ^tOO,    Usually  the  school  day  lasts 
until  about  3^00,  and  teachers  are  expected  to  stay  until  about  3i30«  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Ragley's  day  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  insight  into  the 
workings  of  Concept  I. 

Another  more  specific  description  which  may  further  enlighten  the 
reader  is  that  of  the  educational  methods  which  are  utilized  in  the  alterna- 
tive program.    ISach  teacher  has  his  own  way  of  expressing  it;  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  key  to  understanding  how  Concept  I  works  is  individu- 
aligation.    In  separate  interviews  conducted  for  this  report,  every  in- 
structor responded  to  the  question  of  methods  with  that  term.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  interests  which  have  been 
designated  by  the  students.    Of  course,  a  variety  of  approaches  may  be 
utilized  in  order  to  enhance  the  individualization  around  which  the  program 
centers.    Some  teachers  may  use  mini-lectures,  research  assignments,  and 
dlsoussioni  vfhile  others  may  find  field  trips,  field  work,  or  outside 
resource  people  to  be  the  best  methods  for  a  porticular  pupil  or  group. 
Somotliiies  a  book  or  programmed  instruction  kit  may  be  enough  to  motivate  a 

student.    Thore  are  also  filmstrips,  records,  and  movies  available  in  order 

7 

to  meet  the  needs  that  may  arise. 

Frequently  courne  work  is  approached  by  an  individual  teacher  and 
Gtudent.    Kor  example,  lis.  Co.iolla  iioeto  all  of  her  Concept  I  foroltii 
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lanjuac©  pupils  on  a  one  to  ono  basis,    oho  can  moro  quicldy  and  easily 
determine  the  strencths  and  weaknesses  of  one  student  who  is  not  lost  in 
a  crowd  with  twenty  others  in  a  classroom.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  some 
of  the  language,  Kj?.  Gomella  sreaks  directly  to  the  individual  in  the  for- 
eign torisuo  and  can  clearly  see  understandins  or  the  lack  of  it.  Other 
teachers  use  this  individual  approa.ch  with  independent  study,  creative 
writing,  social  studies,  psychology— whenever- it  seems  appropriate. 


this  investigation,  I>'^.  ^zeda  was  conducting  a  series  of  open  seminars  under 

the  direction  of  an  outside  resource  person  who  was  well  versed  in  law.  Ten 

students  attended  the  first  neetins  in  which  a  background  of  law  was  given 

and  some  basic  course  rules  were  made  clear.    Mr.  Dzeda  acted  as  a  liaison 

between  the  students  and  the  guest.    Ihe  toacher  asked  questions  and  made 

comments  as  the  lawyer's  nini-lecture  progressed.    Although  some  pupils 

seemed  interested  while  others  looked  bored,  eleven  students  attended  the 

seconcl  session  and  more  interest  was  generated  in  a  discussion  of  traffic 
9 

laws. 

This  more  traditional  lecture-discussion  method  is  also  being  used 
in  anthropolosy.  And,  though  it  may  not  pique  every  eroup  member's  Interest 
all  the  time,  the  teachers  indicate  that  individuals  may  have  ooriferenoes 
to  Gupple.-nent  the  ci'oup  sessions.    So,  program  individualization  remains 
of  prime  importance.    More  recently  there  has  been  experimentation  with 
croup  work  involvln::  all  Concept  I  students.  Since  the  staff  has  been 
questioning  the  proi^ram's  objectives  and  direction,  the  teachers  have  been 


iryliij  new  approaches  to  providinA;  pupils  with  basic  skille- (jr^owled^e. 


There  is  also  some  sroup  work  goins  on  in  Concept  I.    At  the  time  of 
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Another  topic  of  Intorest  which  should      considered  aloriij  with  the 
operationa  of  Conoopt  I  ia  the  niothod  of  student  evaluation.    Teachers  may 
evaluate  in  conferences,  on  ixipers  or  projects  assicnod,  or  throuch  tests. 
Grades  are  jiiven  upon  student  request,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  importance 
of  tho  letter  erado  is  minlmlKod, iVen  though  each  Instructor  lias  his  own 
system,  all  teachersa  must  writo  formal  evaluations  at  certain  times.  The 
standard  forms  which  are  utilized  are  included  in  Appendices  E  and  P, 
Space  for  various  kinds  of  comments  is  provided,    Ihe  monthly  evaluation, 
which  does  not  call  for  any  grade,  is  given  to  the  studont's  advisor,  who 
may  calljfor  a  conference  if  work  is  unsatisfactory.  The  final  evaluation 
form  calls  for  a  letter  srade  and  also  Indicates  the  amount  of  credit  the 
student  earned  in  a  particular  course. 

Credits  are  discussed  between  student  and  teacher.    Since  sq,  many 

studies  and  courses  be^^in  and  end  within  a  semester,  many  partial  credits 

must  be  c;lven.  Students  must  negotiate  and  plan  so  that  they  meet  the 

standard  Beachwood  High  School  rei^ulrements  for  graduation  i  seventeen  and 

one-half  credits— ci^^ht  semesters  of  English,  six  semesters  of  social 

studies,  one  year  of  science,  one  year  of  math,  eight  nine-week  courses  in 

12 

physical  education,  one  semestMr  of  health,  two  majors  and  two  minors. 

It  is  indicated  that  fairnesn  In  credit  manipulation  has  been  a  concern  of 

those  in  Concept  I  since  . the  bi;r;lnninc  of  the  pro^^ram.    However,  until  a 

13 

better  system  is  dovised,  the  present  method  must  suffice. 

It  is  hoiked  that  this  description  of  the  pro^jram's  curriculuia  and 
workings  will  help  tho  reader  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  Concept  I  philos- 
ophy operates  in  practice. 
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STUD3NT  AUD  TEACHER  II.'TSRVIE'./S 

Assistant  Suj'erlntendont  of  Currioulum  for  Beachwood  Schools, 

Mr, James    Slkler,  who  was  previously  principal  of  the  high  school,  sees 

Concept  I  as       .  .a  viable  alternative  with  limitless  potential  for 

growing  in  which  the  student  must  be  self -directed  and  the  teacher  must 

1 

be  capable  of  determining  the  'drifter*," 

fiscpandins  upon  Mr,    Sikler's  idea,  and  more  specifically  ex- 

iai:es8ing  his  view,  Dr,  James  I^yton,  current  high  school  principal,  says 

that  Concept  I  1st 

,  ,  ,  one  of  several  choices  (at  Beachwood)  of  a  way  to  learn. 
It  attracts  students  and  staff  who  like  to  be  able  to  rearrange 
priorities  as  they  see  fit,  ,  , Students  and  staff  with  similar 
interests  and  life  styles  /jet  together  and  pursue  learning.  They 
have  the  opportunity  to  immerse  themselves  without  the  pressure 
of  an  institutional  atmosphere. 

Other  comments  made  by  the  principal  suggest  that  he  feels  student  free-- 

dom  and  staff  turnover  have  weakened  the  "stability  and  solidarity"  of 

3 

the  alternative.    Therefore,  alterations  and  improvements  must  be  made. 

Like  Dr,  I&yton,  Mr,  Les  Robinson,  current  Concept  I  Instru^lonal 

Leader,  implies  that  the  program  has  its  shortcomings  in  that  some  of  its 

determined  objectives  are  not  being  met.    However,  rlth  all  of  its  problems 

sone  of  which  are  explored  in  Chapter  5  of  this  report,  Mr,  Robinson 

apparently  feels  that  the  advantages  of  Concept  I  outweigh  its  weaknesses! 

Tlio  protTrmi  ;;lve8  students  the  opportunity  for  field  work  and 
outside  oxperieiice^j  workin,;  in  the  community,  ,  ,  Kids  can  follow 
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their  interests  and  develop  as  individuals,    3oth  kids  and  teachers  . 
can  follow  their  ima-ijuitions  because  of  the  flexibility  of  Concept  I. 

The  faculty  nombers  also  emphasize  the  alternative's  strengths, 
Amonc  other  things i  the  close  advisor-advisee  relationship,  student  planning, 
wide  course  selection,  intense  staff  involvement,  field  work,  openness, 
and  individualization  are  considered  to  be  Concept  I  advantages  by  current 
teachers,  Al though  it  would  seem  that  the  faculty  is  committed  to  the  program 
philosophy,  all  staff  members  see  a  need  for  some  changes i  two  desire  a  re- 
consideration of  objectives,  one  wants  to  alter  the  implementation  of  the 
program,  four  want  Concept  I  to  sever  all  connections  with  Concept  II  class- 
rooms, one  w8.nts  to  remedy  student  "non-commitment,"  and  one  observes  that 
many  alterations  must  naturally  occur  with  program  development.^  So, 
teachers  imply  that  they  have  faith  in  the  alternative i  yat,  they  seem  to 
echo  the  views  of  first-year  Concept  I  faculty i 

*  •  ,  the  program  will  continue  to  be  successful  so  lon£ 
as  it  continues  to  experiment  with  new,learnin£  methods  and 
constantly  evaluates  what  it  is  doing. 

Of  course,  student  views  of  Concept  I  are  also  araon^  those  re- 
actions which  should  bo  considered  in  an  inspection  of  attitudes.  Answers 
to  certain  questions  on  a  questionnaire,  and  informal  comments  made  in 
interviews  of  selected  students,  cenerally  indicate  support  of  the  program 
by  the  enrolled  pupils  vrho  responded.  The  questionnaire,  issued  to  all  W 
students  and  included  in  Appendix  G,  was  returned  by  forty-six  pupilsi 
sixteen  <;irls  and  thirty  boys. 

A  question  vrhich  may  be.oonslderea  significant  is  one  that  asks  if 
the  student  likes  the  procram  well  enou::h  to  reconniond  it  to  hie  friends. 
Only  throe  of  the  forty  six  rosnomLents  ^.nswercd  noeatlvoly,  3i.-nllarly, 


only  a  fe-A  c^vo  unconplln^ntary  corncnta  wljen  asltod  why  they  elected  Cop.- 
■sept  I,    ;.;o3t  puoils  said  that  thoy  l:i;:ed  the  freedon,  Independence,  or 
floxlhllity  offored  by  the  p.lternatlvG,    A  few  indicated  tliat  they  enrolled 
In  order  to  exrerimont.    Gily  one  said  he  liked  the  fact  that  he  could 
••sociali«o"  more  in  Concept  I,  while  another  implied  he  wanted  to  avoid 
having  to  take  a  full  load  of  classes  in  Concent  II  when  he  only  needed  a 
couple  of  credits, 

Responses  to  other  questions  which  nay  imply  a  positive  attitude 
toward  the  proGra:n  on  the  part  of  enrolled  students  are  those  indicating 
pupil  involveinent  and  freedo.n,  For  example t  only  five  students  felt  that 
thoy  did  not  have  a  voice  in  determining  pro^ran  procedures i  all  except 
three  said  they  were  free  to  choose  teachers  they  wantedj  and  only  one 
Indicated  that  his  urogram  was  forced  upon  him,  while  other  pupile  stated 
that  thoy,  independently  or  with  the  help  of  a  teacher,  designed  their  own 
schedules , 

Of  course.  It  must  be  recosnized  that  only  thirty-one  percent  of 
the  questionnaires  were  returned,    However,  If  the  general  feelines  implied 
by  the  results  can  be  considered  indicative  of  Concept  I  student  attitudes, 
it  would  seem  that  involved  pupils  support  the  program,    i'ositive  feelings 
were  also  appa.rent  in  infernal  student  interviews)  but,  conversation  brought 
to  li-ht  Concept  I  shortco-nini^s  fro.n  the  pupil's  point  of  view.    Some  felt 
that  the  alternative  needs  more  teachers,  while  others  wanted  more  unity. 
One  su^i^eotod  n.->re  f:roup  work,  while  another  wanted  to  see  more  planning  of 
new  and  different  thin-s.    The  elimiiiation  of  trading  altogether  was  amon^i 
other  student  recommendations.    Jo,  just  as  the  faculty  feels  that  certain 
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problems  exist,  so  do  soiie  Btndonta,'^ 

Althou::h  thorio  clocely  concornod  who  wore  (^uostionod  in  the  In- 

vestli^atlqn  for  this  report  roco-nlz©  shortcaaln^a  In  Concept  I,  no  ono 

seems  to  feel  that  the  pro::ra.'n  should  be  abolished.    Reactions  indicate 

that  iiaprovcnent  based  on  concrete  roconunondations  are  desired.  Currently 

expressed  feelinro  tond  to  reflect  suirimary  observations  of  Dr,  H,  James 

Mahan  in  his  1972-73  evaluative  report i 

The  Concept  I  prosram  has  been  a  successful  apiiroach  for 
many  students.    This  fact  is  based  on  the  comments  and  reactions 
of  staff,  students,  and  parents.    The  continued  and  expanded 
success  of  the  proGraiH  will,  in  part,  depend  on  the  reflection 
and  follow  tJirou^ih  of  the  recomfaendations,'^ 


1 

Statement  by  Ilr,  James  Siklor, personal  interview,  October  25,  1973, 
Statements  by  Dr,  James  Rayton,  personal  interview,  October  30,  1973, 

^Ibid, 
4 

Statements  by  Mr,  Los  Robinson,  personal  interview,  Nov,  1,  1973, 

5 

}3ased  on  statements  made  by  Concept  I  teachers,  personal  interviews. 
October  19,  1973-  ..ovember  5,  1973, 

Ron  j-'aso,  "?Viculty  Report  on  Concept  Ii  1071-1972"  (3eachwoodi 
Beachwood  Hi£,h  Jchool,  1973) »  Conclusion,  (Miir.eocraphed), 
7 

iiased  on  stato.aents  made  by  Concept  I  students,  personal  interviews, 
October  23,  1973  and  October  24,  1973, 

8 

Dc,  H,  James  Hahan,  "1972-73  Evaluation  ol  Concept  I"  (fjeachwoodi 
Beachwood  Hi^h  Jchool,  1973),  P.  25.  (iiimeo-raphed). 
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SCHOOL' o  6dLF  EVALl'ATIO^;,  PaOJLEi'S  AliD  IMPACT 

Evaluation  can  bo  an  important  part  of  any  educational  program, 
Throu£jh  evaluation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  workingr.  of  a  pcoeram, 
knowledge  of  its  effectiveness  and  impact  can  be  gained.    With  the  in- 
formation tlxat  is  obtained,  corrections  and  improvement  can  be  made  in 
order  to  strengthen  existing  practices  and  operations.    In  fact,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  it  ia  necessary  for  any  experimental  educational  prosrara 
striving  for  permanent  status  after  a  three  year  trial  to  conduct  annual 
evaluations,^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Concept  I,  the  Beachwood  Schools  decided 
to  pay  the  Ohio  tJtate  Svaluation  Center  to  study  the  new  alternative.  The 
resulting  100  page  report  was  entitled  An  Attltudlnal  Survey  of  the  Faculty. 
Students,  and  Birents  of  Students  Par tici catlap  in  Concept  I  Program  Durlnig 
the  Acadenic  year  1971-1972.    The  paper  included  a  short  program  descrip- 
tion, and  an  overview  of  research  procedures |  but,  the  bulk  of  the  study  re- 
ported survey  results,^  , 

Basically,  the  investigator  wanted  to  assess  attitudes  toward  pro- 
gram objectives  and  operations,  in  addition  to  determining  Ccncept  I 
strengths  and  weaknesses.    In  order  to  answer  his  pivot  q^uestions,  the  re- 
searcher presented  the  same,  rather  extensive,  questionnaire  to  faculty, 
students,  and  pareiits  concerned  with  the  alternative,    Questions  on  the 
forms  which  were  sent  out  related  to  each  of  the  major  assessment  areas 
previously  mtjntioned. 
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All  but  one  of  tho  faculty  members  returned  the  questionnaire,  57.2 
Of  tl,e  stuaents  returned  it,  and.  5X..I  of  the  rarentn  returned  it.  atatls- 
tlcal  results  coMsidorin;  e«oh  question  in  each  major  assessment  area  „ere 
reported  In  separate  sections  of  the  japer,  and  coneral  conclusions  Here 
reached  ooncernlne  each  croup's  attitudes.    Ihen,  the  investigator  htoucht 
opinions  of  all  three  questioned  srou,«  tceether  in  a  oomjaratlve  analysis. 

Pinally,  a  sum,«ary  was  presented,  and  recommendations  Here  made.  It 
is  noH  apparent  t.«t  some  of  the  st^.estlons  were  recosnlzed  by  Concept  1 
staff.    For  e^anple.  specific  ^m  objectives  teve  been  nrltten  and  dls- 
cussed  by  faculty,  efforts  have  been  made  to  im.^ovo  communication  via  a 
student  mailbox  system,  and,  the  staff  has  been  Increased.    3o,  perhaps  the 
Cio  SUte  university  evaluation  led  to  some  changes  in  Concept  I.  thaach 
Its  direct  effect  is  difficult  to  assess. 

Hovrever,  It  was  not  the  only  report  which  was  written  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  alternative's  first  yenr.    Mr.  Hon  Kaso,  the  first  Instruc 
tlonnl  Leader  of  the  pro^ran,  also  presented  an  analysis  after  consulting 
with  the  other  Concept  I  teachers.    His  fourteen  ja^e  m  which  is  en- 
tiUed  "^^culty  neport  on  Concept  I  1971-1072.,,      ,„,^^^  ^^^^^^ 
of  this  p,per.    It  may  to  considered  a  more  subjective  view  of  the  exi«rl-  . 
ment.  since  tho  a.  thor  and  his  consultants  were  so  greatly  Involved  in  the  '  . 
pro,r.m.  The  st^.te-v^nts.  criticises,  and  rec^endatlons  «.de  were  not  ,«sed 
upon  any  formal  research  instra.ontu  or  techniques  sucl,  as  th<«e  used  ^  the 
university  svaluallon  .ente^   It  is  implied  that  the  "J^culty  Heport"  was 
founded  uron  what  hapi^ned  In  Concept  I  that  first  year,  faculty-studcnt- 
parent  discussion  of  it,  and  the  findings  of  U,io  Jtato.^ 

After  ;.r.,„c.ntln5  a  short  history  of  the  j.ro.ram,  .^pressed. 


,  ,  wlmt  we  \)el.leve  is  and  ou,;ht  to  be  the  philoaoi^hlcal  basis  for  the 

cominij  ye.ai'  in  Concept  I."'*    Ito  sat  down  him  objectives,  and  Justified 

the  Inclusion  of  each  one  by  :  !.ntins  out  difficulties,  successes,  and 

failures  which  had  been  encountered  during  the  school  year.    Also,  with  the 

discussion  of  each  objective,  some  specific  rocamnendations  were  made  con- 

5 

cerninfi  hovr  it  was  to  be  attained. 

This  section  of  i-lr.  liaso's  report  led  to  a  more  concise  statement  of 
the  Concept  I  philosophy  which  was  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1972-1973  school  year.    The  shorter  statement,  also  included  in 
Appendix  I,  may  be  considered  an  outcome  of  the  evaluation  process.  Since 
student  evaluation  methods  have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  report  sug- 
gestions, and  a  "mini-bus"  has  been  added  to. alleviate  the  transportation 
problem,  apparently,  certain  "Faculty  Report"  recommendations  have  been 
followed.    So  it  would  seem  that  this  evaluation,  like  Chic  State's  analysis 
had  some  impact  on  Concept  I.    Although  the  proeriim  philosophy  could  pro- 
bably be  considered  the  major  contribution  of  tlie  "i-'^culty  Report,"  the 
analysis  also  included  an  overview  of  the  physical  plant,  transportation, 
enrollment,  curriculum,  attendance,  communication  and  other  relevant  topics. 

Luring  the  second  year  of  Concept  I,  Dr.  H.  Jaiaes  Hahan,  Assistant 
Suiierintcndent  of  iieachwood  Schools,  conducted  an  evaluation.    A  copy  of 
his  forty  pace  report  can  be  found  in  Appendix  J  of  this  report.    Dr.  Kahan 
utilized  observe  uion,  taped  interviews,  and  q^uostionnaires  as  his  research 
tools.     After  introducinc  the  iirocram  in  a  shor.t  preface,  the  researcher 
briefly  described  his  investication  methods  before  extensively  presenting 

the  results  of  his  work. 

In  order  to  dcscribo  his  findings,  each  ConceiJt  I  objective  that 
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had  been  set  up  in  Mr,  ilaso'B  earlier  report  wan  restated,  and  foil  wing 
the  restatement,  each  question  pertaining  to  that  coal  on  a  questionnaire, 
or  in  an  interview,  was  repeated.    Kesponses  were  reported  via  percentaeea 
of  the  iieople  questioned  who  made  a  certain  listed  response,  Thereforo, 
concensus  of  opinion  can  be  quickly  determined  by  a  reader.   After  ooyerinc 
attitudes  concerning  all  of  the  objectives,  the  researcher  continued  with 
a  description  of  hifi  f  indip.i^s  on  the  workings  of  the  program  in  the  same 
statistical  fashion.    Then,  a  series  of  recommendations  was  made,  proceeding 
some  final  remarks  and  a  summary.    Just  as  the  Ohio  State  University  Study 
had  been  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  so  was  this  1972-73 
Bvaluation  of  Concept  I, 

This  year  evaluation  responsibilities  will  be  assujaed  by  Mr,  James 
Sikler,    once  principal  of  the  high  school,  who  is  now  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  jeachwood  Schools,'^   His  investigation  had  not  yet  been  initiated 
when  wills  report  was  vrritten. 

Just  as  formal  evaluation  techniques  have  been  used  to  assess  all  of 
Concept  I,  so  are  they  used  to  judge  an  im portent  part  of  it— the  faculty. 
Each  teacher  is  obesorved  by  the  Instructional  Leader  who  writes  a  formal 
statement  concerning  the  teaching  skill,  exhibited.    The  general  format  of 
the  evaluation  is  the  same  one  used  by  the  entire  high  school. 

It  evaluates  skills,  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  goals  for  teaching 
improveiutnite    r'irst  year  teachers,  especially, may  bo  assessed  in  light  of 
objectives  they  have  fornulatod  for  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,    Coinnents  ore  reviewed  and  discussed  by  the  Instructional  Leader 
and  the  teacher  involvfjd.    It  should  also  bo  noted  that  the  Instructional 
Lender  is  evaluatf.'d  by  the  i-rlncipal  of  the  hi-h  school  in  the  licht  of 
initially  stated  i.onls,  ' 
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Thus,  it  would  seem  that  develoivjd  formal  evaluation  jxcocesses  exist 
in  Concept  I,  However,  it  is  apparent  that  informal  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
Crasi  occurs  too« 

For  example,  many  of  the  faculty  raeotln£S  observed  by  this  inves- 
tigator centered  around  an  assessment  of  Concept  I  gaals  and  operations, 
Althoi  3h  (general  discussion  nay  be  considered  informal,  its  importance  to 
staff  members  cannot  be  l^jnoredi    one  third  year  teacher  so  questioned  the 
direction  of  the  procram  rhat  he  typed  and  distributed  his  "ftjoposal  for 
Revision"  to  the  entire  staff,    Following  this  meeting,  the  Instructional 
Leader  created  a  list  of  topics  to  guide  subsequent  discussion  of  the  iia- . 
portant  issues,  which  are  included  in  Appendix  L,    Although  the  substance 
of  some  of  these  meotinss  is  not  described  here,  they  are  mentioned  in  order 
to  show  that  other,  less  formal  types  of  evaluation  are  occurring  and  may 

Q 

have  impact  on  the  alternative  pcoeram.^   At  any  rate,  various  types  of  in- 
formal and  formal  assessment  occur, 

Problems 

Just  as  .-nany  otlier  educational  endeavors  have  had  their  difficulties 
throughout  educational  history,  so  has  Concept  I  had  its  problems.  There 
is  evidence  -liiat  some  of  these  iiroblems  have  been  solved,  while  answers 
to  other  iosues  in  quontion  are  yet  to  be  found. 

For  example,  in  the  program's  first  year  there  was  a  transportation 
difficulty,  Since  so  rmch  of  the  alternative's  activity  centered  around 
field  trii.G  for  ::roups  of  vctrious  sir.es,  buses  were  needed.    However,  it  wf.s 
financially  Inprc'Ctical  to  ischyjiile  a  lar^o  ..eachwood  nchool  Ujq  for  an  ox- 
Xerlcnce  iiivolvin,.  vnlj  ol^l  or  ten  ^nirilo."  Jtudent  driving  vf.na  d3..-.Govr;\.<jd 
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bocausQ  of  rooponnlbllitv  and  liability  la  caco  of  accident.    As  field 
trlix;  continuo  to  bo  sli;nlficant  in  Concept  I,  a  mini-bus  has  been 
ac^xulrod  in\  order  to  accomiiodato  6.?.?11  f,roupo,  and  a  teacher  is  licensed 
to  drive  it.    So,  for  all  jjoractical  jurposoo,  a  difficulty  has  been  elin- 
inated,^^ 

Another  problem  was  solved  when  more  space  was  given  to  the  open 
'  onvlronnent  while  the  physical  plant  vras  altered  with  the  removal  of  walls. 
These  changes  wore  made  on  the  recommendation  of  Concept  I  leaders j  and, 
lih©' apparent  faculty-student  satisfaction  with  the  present  environment 
indicates  that  impedlnc  sxatial  problems  no  longer  exist, """^ 

In  addition  to  the  previously  described  efforts,  attempts  have 
also  hoQn  made  to  remedy  other  ills  diagnosed  as  such  by  procra-Ti  partici- 
pants.   For  exanplej  first  year  evaluative  reports  by  Ohio  State  University 
and  Concept  I  faculty  called  for  better  coirunur-lcation,    I/hen  the  pro^ra.-n 
be^an,  notification  of  ccarses  and  class  times  was  civon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  in  a  Monday  (general  neetlnG  or  in  every  day  laornlr)^  announce- 
me>^ts,    Notices  were  also  placed  on  a  bulletin  baard.    However,  since  many 
students  vrero  not  roqulrGd  to  be  in  school  at  the  tines  announcements  were 
made  or  posted,  it  was  Indicated  that  a  co.Tjnunlcation  tap  existed.    In  fact, 

eventually  the  general  u^jetin.- ,  the  lar-eat  i/et-to^ether  of  Concept  I  pupils, 
12 

Wi^s  olirr.iriatod.       This  meant  that  the  bulletin  bo?.rd,  and  poorly  attended 
ruornini  aniiounce.nentr.  Lecai'io  the  xrimary  course  Infornatlon  sources.  Appar- 
ently, tho«G  in  Concept  I  did  not  connidor  the  post  \nd  call  methods  of 
coi'inuuication  as  the  inorji  efficient  oref^.    At  any  rato,  they  h-^  e  recofitly 
attcMpt.Gd  to  altor  the  situatlor.  by  InrrUlllr:-  ludiv.ldi'.-l  ntudont  milboxua 
created  o.ii  or  con]jart!;cnt.-aiao  1  cirdbo'-rd  loxcs,    Alao  It  Ic  planned 
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that  a  public  e.'Ulroos  $ystom  for  Concept  I  only  Vfill  be  installod  this 
school  year.    The  addition  is  made  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
pupils  not  boins  able  to  hear  the  morniwG  announcom<mts,  vrhich  are  pre- 
sently called  out  by  the  adw-inistrator  and  staff  raenbero  whose  voices  are, 
many  times,  overshadowed  by  pupil  conversation.    There  has  also  been  a 
recent  attempt  to  improve  Concept  I  parent  communication  with  plans  for 

.the  publication  of  a  periodic  newsletter  written  by  the  Instructional 
13 

Leader,      So,  indications  are  that  concerned  program  leaders  are  trying 
to  make  susgested  alterations. 

Student  evaluation  procedures  and  credit  assigament  are  other  areas 
in  which  chancos  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  avoid  problems.  After  an 
attempt  to  utilize  a  modified  contract  system  for  evaluation  purposes 
failed  in  the  first  year  of  Concept  I,  teachers  had  to  resort  to  single 
year-end  trades  and  credit  negotiation,''-^   Although  written  forms,  letter 
grades,  and  credit  negotiation  have  always  existed,  dissatisfaction  with 
various  aspects  of  all  of  them  has  always  teen  api>arent.    In  fact,  ©valu- 
ation was  a  primary  consideration  in  a  Concept  I  faculty  workshop  whtch 
occurred  the  su;aner  after  the  program's  first  year.    Some  of  those  in- 
volved advocated  the  elimination  of  letter  grades.    Others  thought  that 
better  record  keopln/^  might  be  an  aid  in  the  evaluation  process,  Ihere- 
fore,  this  year  each  student  has  a  folder  on  file  containing  his  own  written 
objectives  and  evaluative  reports,  -    Discussions  of  evaluation  and  credit 
continue  in  cuiTont  Concept  I  staff  .'aeetin,:;s  as  the  faculty  attempts  to 
find  what  all  ncmbcrs  will  consider  a  eolution  to  the  problem  of  fairly 
judcinn;  student  i\COGi;ipli3h':iont, 
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'.ftllo  It  is  Inrllnd  ttet  many  ohallenses  have  boon  faced  and  some 
difficulties  have  been  remedied,  It  Is  also  suscested  that  othoi:  jroUems 
are  yet  to  be  sol;^.  ©.e  principal  says  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  more 
fair  balance  of  class  l«.d3  anions  teachors.    Both  the  past  and  l«esent 
Instructional  Leaders ' would  like  to  see  an  Increase  In  the  dwlndllne  fresh- 
man and  sophoHore  Concept  I  enrcllmont.    Host  of  the  staff  wants  to  ellm- 
mate  the  InteeraUon  of  Concept  I  and  Concept  II  programs  because  teachers 
feel  that  Concept  11  schedules  control  Concept  I  student's  time.    It  seems 
that  every  Involved  participant  sees  different  problems,  ac  the  same 
difficulties  in  a  different  light,  everyone  concerned  has  his  own 

Ideas  concerning  solutions.    IWhajs  this  In  Itself  may  1«  considered  a 
problem* 

Impact 

Attenpts  are  beins  made  to  communicate  the  Concept  I  Idea  to  both 

the  Bcachwood  Conmunlty  and  the  greater  Cleveland  educational  commimity. 

DiBsemination  of  information  about  the  program  occurs  in  various  ways. 

The  alternative  originated  in  the  sua-ner  of  1971  and.  therefore. 

had  not  been  puUicized  that  spring  in  the  high  school.    So.  conversation. 

letters  to  j^ents.  and  a  few  local  nowsxaper  articles  spread  the  word  of 
the  new  approach  to  learning  which  was  to  begin  in  the  fall  semester.^ 
However,  after  initial  cont^tcts  wore  made,  apparently,  continued  communica- 
tion  parents  wao  poor.    Both  the  Ohio  3Ute  first-year  evaluative  report, 
and  tl.e  "Faculty  Report  on  Concept  I,  1971-72"  called  for  better  communioa. 

tion,  ilon  ::aao  wrote i 

tlie  coiinu.Mlcatio.u:  with  mrontr.  were  minlr;al,  co.»r,lsUn.r:  of  , 
a  cltifjlo  written  ovaluraion  at  so.iwtitora,  cojifcrcncea  with 
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ihdlvldiuil  ]iarr3nts  upon  requoat,  and  four  conoral  ^xiront  :ieetln;':s 
concernlni::  nro-rcaa  oi"  the  iTocram.  .  .  The  il:o-ram  h'\s  coiao  uii.U;r 
quite  lejitiinato  criticisin  because  of  the  lack  of  conmunlcation,  ' 

After  the  pro^'ram»s  second  year,  a  similar  criticism  was  made  by  Dr.  H. 

James  Ilahan  in  his  "1972-73  ^Valuation  of  Concent  I"i 

farents  continue  to  vrant  more  information  about  the  activities 
and  i>ro2raia  of  Concept  I.    While  the  larc:e  majority  indicates 
they  understand  the  objectives  and  the  intent  of  Concept  I,  many 
feel  a  communication  -ap.    This  factor  was  often  stated  in  the 
comments  by  raronts,-^- 

Therefore,  in  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  Concept  I,  apparently, 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation  in  the  manner  recojiunended 
by  Dr,  I'ahani 

Newsletters,  flycvs,  periodic  phone  conferences,  meotlnss  in 
parents  ha.ies,  and  viritten  reports  would  serve  to  better  inform 
parents  of  the  overall  progress  and  activities  of  their  young  adults.^ 

The  precent  Instructional  Leader  has  planned  to  send  out  newsletters  period- 
ically durinc  l?73-7^.    A  copy  of  his  first  effort  is  included  in  Appendix 

H,    This  method  of  co.iuaiafilcation  is  used  in  addition  to  jarent  conferences, 

20 

telephone  calls,  and  open  houses, 

Hoi\'9ver,  besides  demons tratin^  a  certain  amont  of  concern  with 
dlsseminatl;):.-  infcrnation  to  people  in  the  IJcachwood  Community,  it  is  in- 
dicated th?.t  Concept  I  leaders  desire  to  spread  the  word  about  the  alterna- 
tivo -throu  .l-iout  the  educaticaal  co:.ir.:iUiity,    Por  example  i  within  the  jeachwood 
ichool  Jyrjbc.-i,  Concept  I  alon.;:  witli  Iho  otiior  hirh  school  loainlna  procramc, 
Dcnd;?..a  rowcnentative  to  the  middle  school  in  order  to  inform  i:rospccti/e 
enrolloos  about  the  open  onvlronnont  they  may  choose  to  experience ,  .'hilo 
pro;  ran  o;Hiri.tioo.f5  nre  rulitcd  to  future  studerts,  dcrjcriitiws  aro  alr.o 
dirif-.a-iiivitod  to  niddle  .schoo.!  r>ta:"f  and  adnVdlotration  \?I)0  nro  1 '.ctoMiuc.^^ 
itftt-r-nohool       !.C  ;  cor: ^i.'iilc.-'.ti on  occur.;. 
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houaHv,  If  not  nore,  i;-.;>ortnnt  Ir,  the  Gharii.,:  of  lnfor;:iatlor:  con- 
cerMr..:  Go::co.-t  I  with  i:choolr,  :b,  r.ur  round  in;:  ?.rens.    For  exaj.-.ple,  1m  order 
to  "prcHd  the  word  of  tiie  existence  of  Concept  I  to  outside  educators,  and 
also  to  obtain  idcaa  from  othors  involved  in  alternative  education,  the 
procrom  leaders  and  staff  have  made  planned  vlsltatlor.s  to  experiments  such 
as  CULC  and  the  alternative  in  the  Cleveland  Heichts  ?ablic  iichools.  The 
present  Instructional  Leader  implies  that  it  is  hoped  that  similar  visits 
can  be  made  in  the  future  where  ideas  and  philosophical  views  can  be  ex- 
chan-od.    f-r.  Robinson  seems  to  advocate  this  type  of  cCTununication,  which 
is  similar  to  that  he  experienced  during  the  conference  on  Options  in  Sd  ica- 
tlon  which  included  rei^cesentatives  from  several  area  alternative  prosraras 
on  October  4,  5,  and  6  of  1973.    In  addition  to  tellin-;  others  about  Concept 
I  at  these  meetincs,  Mr.  Robinson  has  also  spol^en  to  the  Cleveland  area 
iinslish  Association  about  it.    He  says  that  he,  his  staff,  and  students 
have  been  receptive  to  visitors  who  have  cone  to  observe  from  Shaker  Koifihts, 
Cleveland  Coramunlty  Colle-e,  Weste-n  Reserve  Unlversltj ,  John  Carroll  Univer- 
slty  and  elsewhere,    Also,  since  the  befiinrin-  |)f  the  pro-ram,  even  beior-ii 
the  present  Instructional  Leader  ossunjed  his  position,  many  student  teachers 
have  been  remitted  to  work  in  the  alternative.^^    3^,^  ^t  would  seoin  that 
talks  and  conferences  aiionc  educators,  as  well  as  an  open  door  policy  have 
allowed  for  the  diosenination  of  information  about  Concept  I  to  those  who 
m;iy  bo  interested. 

As  for  the  iruract  that  thiu  information  has  had  upon  other  inJititu. 
tions,  alternativos,  or  od'icatoro— wiio  can  say?    jo  one  has  supplied  this 
invosticator  with  cny  concrote  evidence  that  idoas  within  the  philooyph; 
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or  Oixjratlona  of  the  -eac'.wood  altornntive  have  directly  influenced  othor 
educational  endeavors,    Ht>wevor,  Xr«  Kobinson  indicates  that  oince  ho  hao 
becor.o  Instructional  Leader,  he  has  discovered  that  many  people  have  heard 
about  the  unique  Concept  I  tpproach,    Ho,  in  accordance  with  his  observa- 
tions, it  may  be  said  that  :he  projiram  has  made  an  impression,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  proven  as  a  force  of  chance  in  the  (31oveland  educational  picture. 
One  may  see  the  techniques  of  information  dissemination  which  have  been 
utilized  as  conununication  efforts  which  have  served  to  promote  better  public 
and  educational  relations. 

Future 

What  about  the  future  of  Concept  I? 

I  reconiner.d  that  the  3oard  of  3'iucation  of  Beachwood,  Ohio  and 
i^ifi  3tate  :3oard  of  iiiiucation  would  G^^ant  this  ijrocrain  continued 
dovelo;)fr.ental  status  for  the  cominr  school  year  1973-7^  with  the 
projection  that  the  program  be  eranted  permanent  status,  contingent 
on  yearly  program  evaluation, ^3 

If  this  reccmnondation  made  by  Dr,  H,  James  Mahan  in  last  year's  evalua- 
tive study  is  followed,  the  pro(rram  will  receive  the  state  recognition 
and  approval  which  is  presently  being  sought.    In  accordance  with  his 
statement,  all  of  those  key  people  who  were  interviewed  for  this  report 
imply  that  they  hope  and  believe  that  this  permanent  status  lies  ahead» 
LVen  thoui:h  each  administrator,  teacher,  and  student  who  was  questioned 
mentioned  different  problens  and  shortcoiaia-rs,  no  one  foresaw  the  death  of 
Concept  I,    At  any  rate,  it  seems  that  everyone  from  the  Suporintendont  and 
Assistant  3ui?orintendent  of  Ourriculum,  to  the  Hii;h  School  I^incipal,  the 
Instructional  Leader,  and  faculty  menbers,  rr<^dict  '^rowth  and  various 
Chn!ir«3  in  the  al  tor  native.    However,  o.ily  ti.:no  vrlll  toll  what  Oivccific 
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alteratlo.'.'j  and  exixjctationa  will  cliroct  tho  future  development  of  Concept 
I  at  x'eachiiood  Hi^h  ^ichool. 


■'"iiasod  on  statements  made  by  Mr,  riobort  L«  Holloway,  personal 
interview,  October  25,  1973. 

2 

Dr.  Darroll  X.  Root,  "An  Attitudinal  Survey  of  the  r'aculty.  Students, 
and  Jkronts  of  Students  iarticipatinjr  in  Concept  I  ftro^rjram  lAirins  the 
Academic  Year  1971-1972"  (report  submitted  to  the  ijeachwood  Board  of  iiiuca- 
tion,  Ohio  otate  E\'aluation  Center,  1972). 
3 

^Hon  ;;aso,  "Faculty  Report  on  Concept  Ii  1971-1972"  (3eachwood» 
3oachwood  Hich  School,  1972),  preface,  (lliineographod). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  concrete  statement  v/hich  had  been 
made  previous  to  this  was  the  original  goneral  proposal  of  Mr.  './alter  Karks. 
ConGiderin.'j;  the  fflulck  initiation  of  the  procram,  there  was  little  time  to 
write  dovm  explidit  objections. 

ilaso,  pp.  1-6. 

^Dr.  H,  James  Hahan,  "1972-73  Evaluation  of  Concept  I"  (Beachwoodt 
Beachwood  High  ^^chool,  1973) »  P«  1«  (Mimeosraphed). 

7 

•VBased  on  statements  made  by  Mr.  Les  Robinson,  personal  interview, 
ilovcmber  5,  1973. 

^Ibid.,  Outober  26,  1973. 
9 

The  teacher's  proposal  and  the  Instructional  Leader's  meetinfj  agenda 
are  included  in  Appendices  K  and  L. 
10 

leased  on  statements  made  by  Mr.  Les  Robinson,  personal  interview, 
October  19 »  1973- 

11 

Ibid, 

12 

.'.^laud  Oil  « v.itBiiient«  made  by  Xr.  Ron  ilaso,  jforsonal  *nterview»  October 
2?.,  1973. 

Kobinnon,  "lOvernVer  1,  1973. 

1^^ 

Ron  .I'lSio,  ".<acult:  lin^'ort  on  Concept  Ii  1971-1972"  (roachwoodi 
:>raohwo{y]  ]ii  :i  Jchool,  1?73}»  ??*  '^'5*  (i-.iiaooi,ruphod). 

I'i 

*  hobiii.ion,  cctoloj;  I),  1?73, 


SI* 

,     -^l"^'^^       Htate:r.ents  nndo  uy  .vr.  aon  ..aao,  peroonal  Interview, 
OetoUsr  22,  l';73. 

1? 

lion  ..aoo,  "Faculty  ;>fi:;ort  o.i  Concept  Ii  1971-72"  (iJoachwoodi 
oeachwocxl  iii^h  Jchool,  1972),  p.  10.  (;:imcorraphed). 
l'> 

nr.  iU  Jameo  ::ahan,  "1972-73  iJvaluation  of  Concept  I"  (Jeachwoodi 
neachwood  .'ll.jh  School,  1973),  p.  5.  (lllmoo/rarhed). 
19 

Ibid.,  p.  22. 

20 

October  26^°1073  "^"^^  ^^'^  Hobinoon,  personal  interview, 

21  22 
Ibid.  ''''ibid. 

23 

lU  Ja-Ties  ;:ahan,  "1972-73  ^Valuation  of  Concept  I"  (Beachwoodt 
r'eachwood  dijM  Jchool,  1973),  p.  25.  (Kineocraphed;. 
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:;3.  Jane  Doe  Tenth  erade  student 

Ms.  :.ary  Co.iiolla  Teacher  of  foreign  lancuage 

i'.r.  pruco  Iteeda  Teacher  of  social  studies,  hu>nanitiea 

Mr.  Matt  CJale.a.io  Instructional  Leader  of  Concept  IV 

Kr.  David  Gidich  Teacher  of  social  studies,  huiianities 

i!r.  Alan  :iansl,    .  .  ,  ,  ,  Teacher  of  mathematics 

.Mr.  3ruco  l-ill  Voacher  of  mathematics,  physics 

Ms.  Judy  Hin-nnn  Teacher  of  Emfiah,  hunanities 

Kr.  Robert  L.  ilollovray.  ..  Superintendent  of  Peachwood  luhlic  Schools 

Ms.  i^owena  Hunt  Concept  I  secretary 

Dr.  H.  James  l.ahan  ....  Assistant  Superintiridont  (^-orJner) 
Mr.  John  Doe  IHielfth  -rnde  student 

hr.  tolter  v?.rx  Korr.er  Assistant  Irincipal  of  Beachwood  Hli'h  Jchool 

 Director  of  x\.pil  Services,  Jeachwood  Hieh  School 

Dr.  Janes  lay  ton  Principal  of  Teachwood  High  School 

Kr.  i(obort  ib-.ley  ....    Teacher  of  science 

Ms.  iiiry  2".-  Ri^ir  ....    Teacher  of  nocial  studies,  hu-nanities 

liv.  Los  :lob3nsoM.  ....    Inotructio^.al  Leader  of  Concept  I 

Mr.  James    Siklor  Ar.sintmt  Superintendent  of  Curriculun 

M«.  DobUo  Tolin  Vaachor  of  r-.ocial  studios  ,  hu-rinltioa 
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Tho  process  vhich      call  education  crrnmoneco  at  birth,  Is  part  of  all 
hur:nn  o:{p,-»rlonce,  rnd  contlnuon  throiicnotit  Hfe.    As  the  elected  body 
In  thlo  community  wi.lch  lo  Ic.villy  rf.'iponslblo  for  the  public  school 
portion  of  tho  educational  prccoss.  tha  Hoachwood  Doffrd  of  Education 
subocrlbes  to  the  followlnc  phllosophyi 

We  recop.niEc  that  each  student  differs  from  all  others  In  hts  personal 
♦haractcrlfitlco  as  well  as  the  way  In  which  he  develops.    Wo  also 
reco-nl^^e  that  each  child  my  differ  r.rcatlv  In  his  own  phvclcal. 
Intellectual,  social  and  emotional  nro^.th  and  the  rates  at  which  he 
develops  these  aspects  of  his  total  self.    In  order  to  respond  fullv 
to  each  student  as  an  Indlvlduol  W3  must  provide  the  opportunity  and 
tho  means  In  our  educational  proRrom  for  him  to  learn  and  develop  at 
h-8  ovm  rate  and  In  hlo  own  way. 

We  bolicvo  that  all  children  are  naturally  curious  and  that  thoy  enioy 
thlnUlnp,  and  learning.    V^e  also  believe  that  learning  which  is  sought 
by  the  child  because  of  hlo  curiosity  Is  the  kind  most  likely  to  be 
retained  and  used  In  rays  that  have  meanlnp.  and  purpose  for  him. 
Therefore  wo  must  provide  an  atmosphere  In  which  each  child's  natural 
curiosity  Is  aroused  and  stimulated. 

We  bellevQ  that  the  educational  process  should  free  the  creative  ener-^ 
*  2,"^*^?^  ^^^^^^^  this  can  beat  be  achieved  when  attitudes 

of  flexibility  and  opcn-mlndcdne53  toward  educational  Innovation  are 
maintained.    Thorefore  each  teacher  muot  have  sufficient  freedom  to 
bo  creative  and  muat  be  onccuraBCd  and  helped  to  develop  new  and/or 
improved  mothcJo  and  techniques  for  helping  each  student  to  learn 
effectively. 

Wo  boll eve  each  learner  must  have  the  freedom  to  question  and  must  be 
encouraged  to  cngaco  in  independent  and  reflective  and  critical  think- 
ing and  to  stand  by  his  honoot  convictions.    The  student  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  excrclso  hlo  indcpondont  judgment  by  miking  decis- 
ions about  his  education  ao  well  as  by  taking  an  active  part  In  the 
development  of  his  cCucatlonal  program, 

?!  ^l'**  P^'^^'^^  cllnate  for  a  corrnunlty  of  learnlnp,  is  one 

in  Which  there  exists  among  and  hotwoon  students,  staff  members, 
parents,  and  others  a  rccocnition  of  and  mutual  respect  for  the  rlphts 
dignity,  and  worth  of  all  persons.    Therefore  our  schools  should  seek  * 
to  create  such  a  cllnate. 

Wo  believe  each  sturm  should  acquire  and  develop  the  necessary  skills 
of  cranlcntlcn  and  cor  putr.tlon.    We  aloo  believe  that  each  student 
should  nci,.iiro  ,md  develop  the  ability  to  reason,  to  make  decisions  and 
valuv?  1udr.,r.ptitc,  and  to  nua  tho  rolatlonr.hlp  botwcon  what  ho  Is  loarnlnr 
and  tho  world  cut^ldn  the  cchool.    In  r.f'dUlon  Ciir),  student  should  be 
iioip?d  to  find  and  i'::plore  nvniuen  for  ci;r.itlve  solf  fulfillment  to 
dovclop  a  scn.o  of  rosponslbll Ity  lor  his  otm  actlo,,s,  and  to  accept  his 
respc,.fabllitlo<,  ns  a  i.rr,brr  of  a  Irco  society.    Therefore  o.r  school 
pnv.rnmo  ohould  b-?  pllonncd  to  achieve  thono  goals. 


Philosophy  of  Kduoation 

3. 

othcr.s  with  Whom  ho  ia  1  aon-oUtcd  '^n     iV    ,  ''^'"'^''if 
schoola  Should  pvovlJo  l''n    r  u        ovt  n  t[^^ 

than  Is  available  within  our  own  coimnunlty  segment  of  soriotv 

'    ^^^^^^^^^^^^  wo  hoHovo 

ecoablo  future.    Theroforo  our  Lhoolo  shoSL  i«       uncertain  and  unforc- 

apply  tcchnlquoo  for  prohlem  eolvln!  f,^^     ^/"^  confidence  to 

with  Which  they  are  oHaj;  So  ?aceS?       "''^''^  Problems 

Ja??o:tor'Slt^'LlJ^f  s^u"^^^^^^  i«       hope  that  we 

f<«:  IcarninR  throughout  hL  lifetime  ' 
II.  REASONS 

« 

The  Deachwood  Philosophy  of  Education  is  to  bo  used  In        .oUowine  wavs. 

ItVden?s1  crcaJ'LSreV^^^^^  administration,  faculty  and 

developins  anrLprovLf  the  !Sh^2  '°  ^"^^^  ^"  '^'^^^^  tasks  of 
syotem:  ^"'P'^oving  the  entire  proaram  of  the  Beachwood  school 

I 

^^^^^^^  -lip  t^^^=^- 

^^^^  ^^<^^,^t:^  -  -  - 

based.  *^  ^"'^^  account  the  philosophy  on  which  It  Is 

III.    RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ItlPLEMENTATION 

to  revU.  nn^/or  to 
of  thin  philosophy  Lns?Dtcnt  wlS  thrr^'^'i'  In'PJen.ontation 

philosophy  and  otlu-r  Joan  po UKc.  to  th""^         f"^  '°  *"'="^P'*^^t  this 
payorn  win  understand  what  .,,0  srLn,»       ^'"""■^unity  «o  that  the  tax- 
tax  support  Is  required  to  do  it  ^ttemptlnc  to  do  nnd  what 


B. 


tM.^^lTo;;Xw^  or  schools  to  I.PK..,, 

curriculum,  and  nothod..  for  c.-irrying  iJ  J^t        '"'^  UevolopinR  the  staff, 
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C.    It  Is  the  rroponslbljity  of  tho  aUmlnistrr.t:lvo  stnff  to  ImpUwnr  this 
phlloflophv  In  onch  rrhool  by  worUlnp,  with  toa^'hrrs  to  proviso  t  ht-m  with 
the  fi.cllltles,  iritoriala.  and  guidance  m:cdcd  to  hr<nr,  •  ho  philosophy 
to  life  within  tho  clascrocm.  _ 

0.    It  is  tho  reppdnsiblllty  of  thr?  tcooblna  ctaff  to  know  and  understand 
thlo  phlloaophy  ami  tho  related  pollcloa  of  the  cchool  syctcm  and  to 
assure  tliolr  sound  InplcT.i^ntation  In  tho  clancroom.    It  is  also  tho 
responnlblllty  of  tha  tcachlno  ntaff  to  continu*?  to  Rrow  and  develop 
professionally  conflictent  with  this  philosophy. 

E.    It  is  the  joint  ror.ponsiblllty  of  tho  Donrd  of  Education,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  ad  xlnlstratlve  staff  to  provide  in-oorvlce  tralnlnR 
for  the  toachlns  ctrff  consistent  with  this  philosophy?  to  advise 
BcachT/ood  tcnchors  of  oppoitunitlos  outside  the  Doaehwocd  system  for 
the  kinds  of  profccslonal  crowth  and  dovolopsiont  which  will  enabl© 
them  to  carry  out  this  philosophy  betteri  and  to  encourace  teachers 
in  every  way  possible  to  take  advantrce  of  Growth  opportunities  both 
for  tholr  own  benefit  and  that  of  tho  students. 

This  philosophy  requires  the  Board  of  Education  to  develop  and  encourane 
use  of  channels  for  co-rrunlcatlon  anong  students,  staff,  administration, 
and  tho  cc:iu'nunlty.    It  further  requires  thnt  the  Board  oeok  participation 
In  doyelopn^ont  of  tho  cyst  era  and  Its  pollclos  so  that  students,  faculty 
administration,  Board,  and  cc»nlty,  all  of  whom  are  Involved,  recornlie 
their  roles  and  aSsume  their  responclblUtlcs  for  improving  the  education- 
al process. 


First  Rcadlnei 
Second  Headlnist 
Adopted I 


October  11,  1971 
November  29,  1971 
December  27,  1971 
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BASIO  A33U>irriO;ja  about  this  fDl'CATIO.IAL  SNTErtPHIJS  AI.'D  Ai30UT 

iiiHACIll/OOD  .jTUDfiinTS 

It    That  Beaohwood  Hieh  School  studonts  are  mature,  capable  and 
Intelllcont  enoush  to  assist  in  doterminlnc  how  they  learn 
best* 

2t    That  i3eachwood.  High  School  students  and  faculty  share  the  attitude 
that  individual  dovGlopment  is  the  prime  reason  for  the  existence 
of  ihe  educational  enterprise, 

3«    'Xhat  students  and  faculty  can  set  and  accomplish  goals  and 
objectives  tOi-ether,  and  if  this  is  done  greater  learnins  for 
both  will  occur. 

^«    Hiat  all  students  arc  not  adequately  served  by  one  oirriculura 
at  Beaohwood  Hi{ih  School. 

5.  That  because  we  are  all  different  we  learn  best  by  varied 
teaching  techniques. 

6.  That  educators  have  not  discovered  the  best  method  of  instruction 
for  all  students. 

?•    That  wo  all  share  a  belief  in  the  concept  of  cognitive  and 
affective  luarnlns  beinc  equally  Laportant  and  interwoven. 

8.  Tliat  we  can  all  accept  the  notion  tliat  a  totally  structured 
ciirriculuri  is  not  iioceacarily  the  boat  or  only  acceptable  program 
for  Boachwood  High  3chool. 

9.  That  creativity,  flexibility,  and  change  are  useful  ideas  which 
require  oponwso  of  mind. 
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Appendix  D 


HUculty  and  Staff  of  Conoept  I 


1971-1972 

Hr.  Ron  Kaso,  Head  of  Staff 

Mr,  David  Gidich 
Mr,  Alan  Hanzl 
Ms,  Judy  Hini.ian 
Ma,  Susan  ilacDonald 
Mr,  Robert  toeloy 
Dr.  Alan  atrelzoff 


1972-1973 

Hr,  Ron  ;<a80,  Instructional 

Leader 

Ms,  Rowena  Hunt,  Secretary 

Mr,  Barbara  3yers 

Nr.  David  Gidich 

Mr,  Alan  Kanzl 

Ms,  Judy  Hinjnan 

Ms,  Susan  i-iaoDonald 

Mr,  Robert  Haeley 

De.  Alan  Strelsoff 

Ms,  Laura  Swain,  part-time 


^973-1974 

Mr.  Les  Robinson,  Instructional  Leader 
Ms,  Rowena  Hunt,  Secretary 

Ma,  Mary  Comella,  jart-time 
Mr,  Bruce  Ds^eda 
Mr,  David  Gidich 

Mr,  Alan  Hanzl,  Concept  I-Inter-Cept 
Mr,  Bruce  Hill,  Concept  I-Inter-Cept 
Ms,  Judy  Hiiunan 
Mr,  Robert  Ra^^ley 
Ms,  Mary  Cay  Hibar 
Ms,  Debbie  Tolin 
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student Ncao  D^l^ 


  Toaahwp 


Adviser 


Work  Completed  t 


Work  in  Progresit 

QuaXltatlve  Korit 
EMoellent 

Satjgfcctory 

Unefttlefaotorv 

To&oher  Couamanti 


Depth  of  effort 

Beyond  es^tation 

Moaaaal 

Bttloif  eapaoity 


Student/Advicor  Conmvontt 


 —    . ,   Sigaatm 
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Sub joe t  Area 


(Description  of  Course  Work  Attached 


"^coinnendati  one 


Student  Coinn>en»n 


Credit 
Teacher 
S  dent 


Grade 
Developed  by 
Date 
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STUDENT  QUESTimsiAIRE 


^•3 


1*    Male  ^  Female^ 

2.  Age    


3*  Grade 


4.    Wore  you  born  In  Cleveland?  Yes   No 

If  not,  where? 


5.    Do  you  live  with  your  parents?     Yes   No 

If  not,  with  whom?  — — __ 


6.    Do  you  like  this  program  well  onough  to  recommend  It  to  your  friends? 
YQs    No 


7.  How  long  have  you  peitlclpated  In  the  program?, 

8.  How  d?d  you  hear  about  this  program? 


Guidance  Counselor^ 
Teacliers  In  program 
Friends 


Outside  program 
Other  (list)  * 


9.   Why  did  you  elect  this  program? 


10.  Do  tho  students  have  a  voice  In  determining  progran  proeeduros? 
Yea    No 

11.  Indicate  In  which  extra  currlcular  actlvltlds  you  partlelpiito. 

12.  In  which  activities  within  tho  program  do  you  participate? 

1  • 

2. 
3. 
4. 
3. 


No 


15.    Do  you  have  a  ctiolce  of  your  teachers?  Yes 

14.   Was  your  "course"  schedule  designed  by 
A.  You 


B.  Toucher  

C.  YC5U  and  your  teacher 

0.    If  none  of  the  above  ploase  explain 
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19.   Ar»  youp  teachers  Interested  In  youT 
A.   Most  ore 

0.    Some  are  ,  '  ' 

C.    Few  ana  — 

0.    None  ore 


16.   What  aro  you  Interested  In  learning  In  the  program?^ 


17.    Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  at  this  school? 

  If  not,  why?  


18.    Does  this  program  make  school  more  desirable  for  you? 


19.    Do  you  ever  cut?  Never 


jSomatlmos 


Often 


anln^rieforr'"  ^^'^^^'^  '""^  ^«  P^S-"*"  VO" 

1. 

2. 
3. 


21.  Do  you  plan  on  cotnpleting  high  school?  Yes. 

22.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  school? 


No 
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F'^CIJLTY  REPORT  OfJ  Cp.N-  CPT  I 
1971  -  1972 


Wrltt'^n  by  Ron  Nnno 

oftor  conttiiltntion  with 

O'JV/ld  Cidlch 
Alan  ami 
Judy  irimnn 
Sun  111  t.Dofia  Id 

OPb  R  nlfjy 
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foliowlnq  report  concerninf,  C'..;cept  .  Is  «  -csult  of  numerous 
Jhif  ^  yj/?  tl^tormlno  th.,  t.uccco...  r,.  j  fr-Iurno  ,r  Concept  I  durJr.n 

at  whnt  haB  occurred  eincu  tho  IncepUnr.  ot  tha  program  lost  July. 

^""""'^^  ^  -.u.  ca.f  ul  this  y.:«r  under  tho  trWnp 

second  year  of  thn  ororrcm  with  tha  ^nni/lccho  m.d  .vporipnc,  of  thl  f  rnt 

and  nmotionaUy  h..s  bann  of  nnounh  r.r  t  t.  contlr.,«  this  altnrrmt  v/o  n 

?ie  re.iJ?'  ofT  ?r  ''^l'^'  '"^  nvnlu.tior  roport  fro.  th.  .tudrntr. 

««ron?!  w  \  ^  I'^  '  '''^■^  po^^t.. beating,  am  the  romnantB  fron  Mt^ff/ 
parents,  and  atudonta  Mlk..  «,«  boliov,.  support  vs  in  njr  foHlm^? 
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buUrlinn  «nd         :,l.rr.>,i  hy  ,  ,,  '      "  '  "  "'"^'t'^  Mn.,  of  tho 

ntuduht  t««ch«r.  fro.  «ru.  u'l'^u     l-'u' n"''"  ^-"»v 

COUP5.0  of  tha  year.  "  Pronreim  .Jurinn  the 

education  by  .r.  l-.-li!:,/;,^       th  n    ''T  !"'r  "''^  ^'^^ 

A  cony  of  that  doc;ua,ont  i-j  .:r      Im 'h       f •  '^'"^  ""^^^  ^«-hoc.». 

the  major  problo...  ».oorinn..n  irUi -fr^M '  •^'^^^"P" 
tho  position  papor  end  itn  i^.pl  .-..^n    ti  n      r^i ^"^^i"  ""'th  • 

document  is  fiHod  t<Uh  cJ-'cV  ,  A  .V  '^^^^  "'^V  position  nape,.,  thR 

thiB.  at  ti.es.  nobulou/  n  ;  ^ub.t.ncc.    CuupUc  .ith 

anticipated  tho  o.ucotio.v  1  •     .  *  .'^^  1- c'f  h'"''"''^  "''^^"^^^ 

adventuro  would  Inud  or  hou  it  Puuld       r  i  -'m /'^"^  t^*"* 
program,  studants,  t.:nche.rn,  i.rinin'D'-    e  i  *         ^^'^^t. 'thrcuohout  tho 

exactJy  wh.t  Concept  i  atoo:,  f.,n'     ih  ^  o?  ''""m 

curriculuin,  entnbU.hinq  tLo' r  .^niH  J'r  ti    ^T'^' problcr.o  in  dnfinir.q 
staff,  and  paronta.  c..u^niti.m>.r,U,  anri  co-w-uni citing  u,ith  studPnts. 

This  lack  of  dnf initlv«?nfj":  ni'jo  .,-r  .>^, 
First,  bocouso  ticjid  y.^/cV^ i;,;,./;;";  ;  -ositWe  qualUiBH.  hnwnvpr. 

had  to  ttfork  toqothor  to  d^Finr  t hn  »    i  !  '^"f^'  «nri  students  truly 

groups.    It  was  In  r.LnL  a  1.  c    t     '  ^"  '-'-^ 

develop  a  proqram  fo.cad  ^u.^ni,    o       tl'f    'J  kr*  nT:'/''. '^'^^'^^'^ 
believed  about  education  ^;r.'J.    f        t  f««Hy 
to  those  boliBfo  end  nrlMcinL  .  t:  t  ^^^'""'''^  to  f^l.  to  maf<P  acli-.n  nt 

Btrlrtures  wero  «.'.i  J  b  '  t=  «>dlti..n«I  .duc«tianai 

ablo  to  extend  th.  Un.ito       .  V^"     „  '      i  ""^^  "t"^'" 

point.  All  of  thrsc..  th^dJ.;  rue  '  ho'^rL^o  1^'"^"^'^"^  '^^-^-0 
have  made  our  proqram  stro.,oor.  ^^Uugqlc.  Hnd  tho  oxp,,rin,ent«tion 

^ienov^'^:ls^„f;:;t^;r'b;;^^:^;.?::;:^         to  .,t.tinn  .h.t 

concept  I.    wo  arn  .Jaro  Unt  '  .  .^.'"^  ^^'^''^^ '^"'^  ^h.  co.lnq  .nnr  in 

our  thinlc.^rtq.  ond  t.-M:  i:,  r.n       .  .^'.V  ^  ?  ^J'^"^"- i'^"^^  '"«y  wHl  chmu,.. 

foUo.  arc  in  tho  cord..oo.a.y  ^'^^.-J^^^^^^^^  th«, 

't:trr^;^ijr;-.r7,^^:--  or  th.  .u..nt.. 

staff  nu.t  c.n::ou.r..  w..  r..,  ,  ?d  /  j  "  ^h^n  .nd.  thr 

It  effnctiv.lv/  p^j;;;  '   'Virir-^^^*"^'^       •nr..,  .,nd  to  purr.ur: 
decision.r.M(.-inn  a,>d  I  f^'  th  -  :;»<nis  of  rospon.ibl., 

for  fulfxlJinc,  individMrrc.cnlt'  •''"''^'^^i''^ '  ity 

This  ie  thH  fund;imi-.,t,;j  }it„tn,        of  fK. 

aapecta  of  the  proqr.-..  ,rr  ..lu,  ,  0.0..,.'^^^''^        P'^"^^^'"'    ''^^  "t'^^r 
to  it.    Implicit  in  th.  nuin-.  r,l  nr..    --m      /  "  fn'nciph.  or  nncond.ary 

^c  nr.   <Mt,  rr.,>r  po-.JUmmi,  (])  ijitimnt^ly. 
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t.ho  ntuilont  wUl  (';?r:lf1n  ^^,  •  >.v:\l^  f,\. ,  tli  ;  f ''tioil,  n  .»J  tho  tininq  of  hjf. 
educatloiij   (l')  Ihi  piMii'y  .1;     of  111'.  , let       i'Tip.  I  r<inK   wil)  lie  IhMt  of 
advioor  and  Tncil  i  tntor  in  ii  lnlni)  t.t  i-  i.omii  nt  to    iilt  iU  hin  piMnnn-n. 
»t  la  in  this  fiiva  piifu;vf)ij  ih:it  w.*  f  m  I  i      nlt'Tnulivt^  in  nfnrhwooM 
education  oxisto,     m  Conr  ifl  1  th»t  i  linl.jiit  ir;  onr.  iurnqtMj  to  liia  .i  rospunt^ v. 
BBlf-rHliont,  c1cci;Ji'<ii-;.  tkii.i;  lui-.v.-t         iwc  c!>;f^t;l*^"fu:(?  thiu  yimr  hus  shov-n  hp 
that  atudonts  in  II. i  pronr-.i..  i  .i-^in'w.'.it  h  utt'cvrtjin  in  l.fieir  ubility  tn  oinn 
and  pursuo  thnir  lPi>rrijivi  t.i;i.  i  vitipfi      'li  .-U'  hovn  t..M.n  ulmoiit  HutonomociQ  in  this 
area*  while  othnta  hnv  v.:u:-r-u-.\ii  »;  .ri  ihi  ir  ciiuii:ur'.  r.fjd  inctructors  in 
varying  dogreos  to  nivr  th.:;.i  iiir^'cUMO  in  thnir  1??  ri.ning'i,    U'»  fuel  sironn'y 
that  as  odvinora  i  n  bhnu^i-'  fiv;.  u'.-  I  "lp  in  ;ilnrinifv^  prnqr-nma,  but  shonliJ  iit  th*» 
aami?  time  puah  thn  sutuJ-nt  lu  n  -iku  h.ii  o.m  'lecisio  m.    True  rr?«iponaibi  1  j  t.y . 
lioo  in  Dcceptinq  tha  rcr:rri  i  (ir.-j  ecu- ' -^iiM  i  noa  of  •l.ciainns  thfit  ft  pprann 
mnkeSt  not  in  fuUillinq  c  .v  :,itii^i  i  •  cci'.i'i  ftj  by  olhnrn,     ijo  Tool  ntronnlv 
onouoh  nbout  Iho  niitd  fur  r.tn(l-nv  ri  •  pnv;  it;  i  H  tv  l'v.\k  wp  nro  changinq  thf> 
trariitionol  role  of  Ci-brtif  ic;.!  riw.ii  l'    .l-c  h  tJ.-it  u'lfnnrv  rolo  is  that  of 

advisor  and  facilitator  rut!r.n-  tr-.n  th;it  of  insirtj  ;tor, 

2.  The  ultimnto  qo?!  of  th-i  pionraM  if*  Uy  m-ikr  tho  ttudonl  an 
independent  LiRrn.n'.     CiMn,  (  ip.'.  itiif  thrjulc  Un  p]  iced  uoon 
skills  which  wiJl  (^Mvblf•.  hini  ho  puiffiQ  loar  uny  without  the 
half  of  thn  otaff. 

we  ar««  deer  ly  con.jRrnor  that  th:,-  oti.rl-f.t  br  ucquujntad  uith  th.*  nrocoss  nf 
leorninq  in  addition  tc  tha  f:ont->nt  of  U.fjrnirn.     .m/olv'^d  in  thi9""^^^rR^  js 
the  ability  to  dtfirui  rnvil'  v;,  uo  t-ik  r-jpinprintr  qurtationn,  to  know  thi- 
poasiblo  resourcHH  for  qtiinii;.}  inrorrHion  ..r.d  h^v  to  usn  thoso  rcsourcpn 
effectively,  to  cir.'.w  po-^ihio  conclinii-ni  t-nij  dnvclop  nuiu  gucntion'}.    Wh  are 
mterentod  in  hclnino  th»  {itu.l-ol  ti  'iiv^rn  r,oj  to  Ir.v.rn.    Tho  oontrnt  of 
learning  if;  an  in'Jf vidnr.l  cr-ira^rn;  i'=^ch  -..ainJont  cc  i  d-tf?rinino  whrVt  informnt-on 
he  would  like  to  ocquire.    Thn  procnns  of  )oorninc  Jviomo  to  us  to  bp  a 
univoroal  concern. 

3.  The  student  ohoi.Id  in)  o  critic.-:    thin!<or  willing  qnd  ablp  tn 
queetion  hln  v/or  TrJ,  to  03^h?r  inf mnw^tion  j.i  hnnrch  of  solutions, 
and  to  anolyx'  and  sy n !.!.;;:  U't'  ifkJn.3. 

The  area  of  critical  tl'iiiKii.T         br-nn  of  «  o'rto  cor -trn  '  tj  u3  this  ynor, 
eecauSQ  of  the  frno«ja'n  tliih  tl     iitii? -mi  n  ••.v  po  give  i  to  p.irsun,  or  not  to 
pursue,  arPQS  of  thnir  r.dt..  :ri.i.:.i.,  ti-irf  \. -j  «•  oittir -.iona  in  wliich  rinopous 
pursuit  of  knowlnrjqrj  tKa';  ri      iorr.i  r  rili  r.  j    thlr.kj  T)  wn.'-  ov/oidHd.  Njiny 
atudonts  wrro  willir.q  to  {..d'<  - \nut  in-:.;.:,  off  tht  tt-p  of  thftir  bonds,  but 
avoided  thf  rigor  ol   rr     jrrliir.ii,  qn  vr  ic  n  •  o-j,  nrcuing,  nnd  writlnn.  Wf 
emphasize  th'i  nor^d  for  tl.i:.  :         Jo  M.n  pi-rrniit  i i  iainlng  «nd  will  orco.ii^gr* 
students  in  this  jjiroct  ion  throM.^h  ilif;.r  CDntriJCt  onnmi t tn.entn. 

4.  Students  shoiLd  &x\ioh:j  f -jnct  i.onul  vkiUfi  i  i  romr.,nication 
(aponch  nncJ  ccnpon  j  t.ior>) ,  co^  out  nU(  fi,  end  irirorn-ition 
gat ho ring, 

Oeapito  thp  pxpf.rjM..nUl  rr; :       rf  toi-.  pi«  jmn,  u  ,  utiU  bolipvo  th.it  the 
old  skills  of  "rcfidin,  ' ni  in.  r.nd  i  •  it..m;t-.j c"  oig   vk  t-n.-nry  tc  dnv/oloo 
aCMdPmically  nnd  nnt^injly.       •  (j  •,  m     ,..rr.1  (  >nnot  cvnrlnj.k  tho  roJlnop 
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oriBntotlon  of  thn  .r.-  jnHtv       oit  M tMi.'r.l.f. .  mul  lu    rp,:onni?H  thp  linmnncf: 
or  collnqn  rntrcnr.u  r  xcvnlr,.  tiiM.:..     nnr.tM.a..  of*  this,  mi  stronnly  rncowrnnf 
•tud«ntfl  to  dBVBlrp  U:Mr        H:.  In  th.-fto  nrrao  i.n  dlonnoBlir  imlicaU-rs  .«hoa 
tha.  ouch  flovr.lof..:M>,.t  i  .  noc:,:M:::,ry.    »  or  thii  yoor.  nr.hi ov/pmr-nt  tnatino  n-i.t 
roaults  from  the  colinno  f>nl.rMK:n  ownmi mtU .my  Indicnto  that  our  studrol-;  havn 
not  boen  nllghtod  in  Ihrtao  erf-aa, 

5.    Thp  Gtudont  f  hculd  hnvn  rj  knowlMirjo        the  axoprlpnco  of 
wopkinq  with  qro.jpfj  to  t>  t!  i  n-l  il,:.t  •  r  nain  knunlRdgo  of 
ePfectlvo  qrcatp  nrnctir.t;,  thit  hp  b(»  toloran'.  of  and  Pbln 
to  work  with  ttirforJn.^  f\'lnio'-io  nnd  -^'KPHona •  Itins.  and 
that  he  realUo  tho  ror.ponaibi Itly  rr  comml '.tmBnt  to  othors. 

avo  d  moot  group  eupn.ionc.  to  ti..  poinfc  i  h.t  mir  v  of  ihC  nxoP 

group,  but  felt  littlo  rospon^ibili  ty  f.o  follow  tHrouqh  those  co-^mittfoantn 
luitfin'nf^H  '^fP'r^^^iity  c.u..d  p^vlicoU,  conr.rnV.n  U  ?esu  J 
hurtlnq  otudenta  who  nncd.d  unci  wuntad  gru.n  rxp«t  iencP..    i«  bp/iovr^trnn.lv 
that  oup  aocloty  nunJ.  ir,divJ,Ju<Ur.  abl.>  to  ..tunri       thoir  ol  f op  Zt  'hpv 
bRllevo.  but  wo  nluo  f.el  th.t  n  Dtronr.  aoc  ioty  deoonds  -ipon  the  abi  Utv  o? 
dlveraa  pBoplo  to  wopk  tonothrr  in  rw,}winq  tha  orr  ilnm^  nf  fhlf         \  '  . 

.  oeve loped  hy  tho  m-imtiura  of  thu  qron  i h'-,m,-nlves  p-iH  thl.f  i-h.  .i^....    .  ..? 

.ncoo«g3  the  atudento  to  li»„  up  t.  tl.o«  ,  ao^on^b.  UM«,  '  ' 

6,    Uarnlng  «houl<i  not  bf,  wli.,c...  In  uni  iuo  an.'  Mparitn  dlscipHn.s. 

also  nee  th„  poa.ibllu.  of  t,:.„n  lr,.,:h  n.  In         rrolc?''  to  JpLto^u;  J. 

should  bo  L'rcu.jrrrnd  to  i,  of  -m*/  «nr  «ii   i        ,     otun»  nr. 

availoblo  uiUnn  tho  m;f>c-o.1.         in  » ho  qonrral  cr-nmuolty. 

Oocauae  of  tho  uao  of  prorn..lcnr.l  c  tr.f f  ti.o  for  .dvi.ory  roloa,  it  i«  n^cPOoat  y 
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frcMP  fi  tifnp-nvftllnbln  fitr.n.innl.u  ihrt  Iho  r.tii(j;)f»L  iprtrn  to  uno  rMMmiriT'.  t 
Inarnlnq  othnr  t.l..in  the  f<r't\ i-rtor.     Th(i  rosftiuTon  ImmcrlioKily  nvniH|.|n  ^rr 
Mony:  prof on-i ionn J  ntttJ  i',  -ituclnnt  t,rMu:h'»rn,  l^:nrho  n  in  Ih.i  i-.uitilnr  |.r.Mi»- »m, 
pnoplo  in  thH  cn  inunlty,  libior prornnsionjlu,  otht«r  ntu(inntM,  coILmjit. 
and  univnreitnn  ..nd  the  ir  str^ffo.    Tho  r.tuclnnt  Mho-. lei  hn  m.id-  a«»«»rf  of  thoir 
availability  miiJ  oncour  iqud  to  ana  tlu?ip. 

We  ulao  beliBVQ  that  thn  stu'Jr.it  nhonh*  bo  ••ncnutfinod  to  maUo  u9o  of  thr? 
community  in  purr.uinQ  hl»  ocJucUion.     fhln  year  ivj  hnue  pxoorinncpri  qr^Ht 
aoccusfl  with  ntMdt^ntn  uorUi,..-  in  tho  CJcjvnlond  nroi,     Our  only  disapnoint-nont 
in  this  community  piacenont  W9  thjit  it  ivaa  limitG  l  in  its  quantity.    Wn  ^fp 
beginning  tho  dav.>lop:ne.it  o."  i.le.ca\.ont  oppci  tunitu  ;  thrQuqh  our  own  community 
roBource  pernonnRl,  through  P.A.C.F,.  <niU  through  our  owm  contacts  as  tpnchrrn. 
Tho  rouponsioility  t.nd  raluv^inccj  i.Sjt  ncco/pp3ni.!3  xmmu'ntty  involvement  cannot 
be  aurpaosBfj  in  mivolopim^  f-jt-jrity  run.r.g  oiip  atud  -ntn.    wn  think  highly  of 
what  occurrod  thitJ  yoor;       twod  onJy  to  ovpcud  ou  •  oxte^mU  tictivitifu  tor 
n«Kt  year* 

a.    tvaluation,  both  poraon.iJ  and  oytern.il,  io  inceas.iry  to  the 
growth  and  doveiopmont  of  thi>  aiudent.    It  should  ba  ongolnn 
rather  than  pariocJic  nnri  oti.-juld  bo  tosignou  to  aiM  th«  cturinnt 
in  dstermining  fui  thar  direct  tor'  one*  scope  *or  hii  loarnlng, 

in  out.  dlscussionn  abort  tha  orogror.  for  nrxt  yoar .  we  contlnuoUy  rMnmr-d  1  . 

«vaLuon     Thirn'^'^'r''  "'^^''"^  °'  ^"-^^^^"^  ^-^^'^^^"1  «nd  o'nnoin; 
wvaluation.    This  aoomf.  to  ur  e  very  e5.«oni  iol  cor  larstcne  of  the  pntlrr  nronrar 

tha  iLl^n>%  °7  f.r."  ""''^  ^-^^  ovaluitlon  of  studnnt"  n  H 

the  commun.catio.1  ot  thia  avfiluatior.         thn  waakr  ,t  aspect  of  our  "rnnram 
This  year  we  gavo  l«tt.r  gr.ri.r.  at  the  end  of  thn  vum.  rrJmariirbnrZrT,.'  thr 

In  addition  to  tho  iottnr  groH.B,  t..:h  ntu.-nt  rec  uved  a  aeries  of  wrl^Irn 
evahmt  on^  in  tha  nub^cct  .r..c.  for  w'.ich  ha  rec.  ived  credit  Thr3riri?tPn 
evaluations  commented  on  uc.d'inic  o.  d  nttHudlnal  etronqths.    Throughout  thn 
year,  evaluation  uoh  limited  lo  anor  dutnl  ,;oxmnntr.  on  the  siudinf^^wnrk 
commnnte  which  u-oro  Mert  on  fLlB  ctw  rn:,do  available  to  parent:,  upon  r^mU 
1?°'''''  •  '^'^^"^"'^  ^"^i^-         the  caoe  of  s.niora. 

m    feel  that  tho  ovaluntion  syaf.m  is  ctiU  guite  onsntiofectory. 

Irnnnr!!**?!^  VZ^'l''^^^.       Providing  r  n  ..doqwr^te  evnluation  eyst^.m  in  thP 
program  io  in  doturmlnimj  ivh,t  ie  to  br  evBluotod.    At  thf.  beginrjnn  of  thr 

laL:d"irw"''''''r  '  'V^^'^-  in  whlCh'Jtl  «tidr.t 

fulfil^^n;  J\  '-^^''^f^^^'       ''-■'■^       "  tha^  ovHlurtion  rould  he  bnard  on  th. 
diff  r.  ImI  K      '  ^M»ctiv.,3.     Th..  modif  ii.d  contract  nysfm  dnvolonrd 

work     irff  T  •^^''■"''•"^       '^"Jlcinq  through  on  thr  pSnr 

oZvcuTn  and  mr^  ri  ^^t-'ol vo.l.  thn  bn.l.  for  .VHluatlon  Iwcamn 

faced  with  a  -noat  di(r,cult  tr..^:  of  ,i,Mr,n..ng  a  .rujlo  l.t.ter  grade  which 
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uhculd  roculvn  in  tlm       .i,rt  „r..«.     (l.if.  wv,  Ihnn  wUhn.l  ,h,. 

::a'r.i:sj.r:i:"'^  ""-""to-..-     t.„. i.';.';/;;::; 

09  wn  atrunolod  to  duti^vniino  i>n  Intnlli^nnl  mnthod  tor  r«i.luntlnr,  iim  .  ,  ,1' 
«P  found  it  ditfiu.lt  to  comm„nict>tt.  with  tli,  n.,rR-,tr.rr„^  T 
second,  as  th,.  ecntv.cta  b..:...  .,or.  ,nd'J.;:  C^d^n'  ed        d  ■ 
to  oo  for  lonq  porioda  of  tl,„„  ..Ithc.t  rocrivln,  any  evMuati«o  i„"d^c!; 

1.1th  instructors,    Th.u,o  Hni««™onts  .«m  li"t  le,    Inn  „i^ir     .  ""f'-^nta 
end  tanqiblo  ovidnncoo  of  "ulfin,»u,,t:   Cr  dit  »      So  aronLd  un:/-*.  '''''''' 
completion  of  the  ..ritt.n  .9ros,.„nt.    ihe  ndlte  .',       tMs  ^thSS  is 'to  o?l«" 
all  concBPf.Bd  a  bnsla  for  ovaluation.  ""Btnoo  ts  to  qivh 

The  choiCQ  of  content  fnp  then^  aavntron  fnd  ono-holf  crfldlts  mill  ho 

or  having  completnd  work  J.ufficinnt  to  fulfill  thr  minimal  of  ?  nnnci? 

of  tngllah    2  unite  of  socia  etudiP.  (ono  unit  muit  bP  A-TOrlrao  hlntorv  T^h 
qowernment),  1  unit  of  oclonce,  1  unit  of  n.,themat  ics,  end  1  un?t  o?  hPnUh 
and  phyelcnl  oduratldn.    The  llatlnr,  o(  the  roqulr^ente  1„  dJsUncl  »uh l^t 

!rd:r:nr^,o^^^f\v';lU:;■^^^^^ 

The  riqht  nf  qroduation  1«  basod  upnn  f.uccfsaful  completion  of  theop  imif,  «nri 
the  approval  jf  tho  Concept  i  staff.  M*«fciun  or  meop  imita  and 

The  timo  srquencq  for  ihu  enrfuriq  of  tl.osfl  units  is  up  to  tho  individual 
student.    It  io  pnosibJB  tb.t  ho  wo,.ld  oarv  only  onn  unit  of  crodU  in  a  nlwPn 
achool  yoar  and  thon  ..^rn  ccvon  unlt-i  „f  crndit  thn  followl  m  .f  T 

iTii:^v:t  cJrv^;.:^'roron\^:::;o.i^  luT 

2.  5tudJMit9  will  bo  gfvon  th?  opticn  ,.f  bninn  RVfiluotPd  hv  lRff«r 

crodit  only),    m  oith.r  c.r:..  a  Jrj  t.n  a    W       tn\  !  ^'"T  T^u'"''  ' 
procQ&s.  «^rjtt«n  at  iluutit  i  will  bo  port  of  thf-  rvnlunt.on 

3.  <jtudonts  muat  i.iL-r.t  with  thnir  ntVi-.nrs  -lach      -iU  ih« 
rDOpohSibio  for  kr;.:pxf,n  obr.-.st  of  thr-  "tuM.  nj V    «;r.  ^  «     k  f'" 

the  rnportinq  nr   th.U  pioorcii'i  ho  tiJ    !:  i  f-onrern  in  his  wnrU  and  for 

not  nncnseorUy  thrrvo       or    tut    n  TJ      Tl  /T'"*^*     Ihe  -odvi^or  ir, 
evaluation  i.  tc■kx^Vp^:cH.  ^-^ponnil  1.  fo,  in«urlng  thnt  porlnrtlc 
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b«  reaponaiUlc,  for  th„  =c,L,,uU,:  "rtt^o'Iluno  i!  "' 

rot  proparlnq  .iuch  atat<«.nto  "l"*"" '"Iv.aor  »U1  b.,  r-aponnibln 

?•    rech  year  tho  8tu(J?nt  fhould  retoivo  a  wpitton  evaluation  from  hir 

Ovarrlding  any  pollclBS  that  muy  ba  lolsbll-ihnd  <>  fht  .  . 

™.t  with  Ihsttuotors  «r,d  advlsira  en"  Sookly  basli  '  J?"' 

regarding  their  work.  "ooKiy  besia  for  conatructlun  foadb.ick 

9.    The  relationship  botnenn  atutiont  and  taachp-  mmt  ba  ana  of 

atar««  o^M^'  ""V™"'-    "  ^"  ""'^  the  fraa  !n?ar. 

change  of  ideaa  bof^»en  poopJn  intorMtad  J.,  loarnlno  that 

teal  iBorntng  con  t«ke  plure.    nor  program  .nuat  preClda  an 

an«  rornant  of  op.nm.n  unci  n-a,.d.,n  thit  »i  (1  all™  atudanta 
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|n  ndfUl.ion  tn  itin  inipi'i.tnrf»  iil'  conof'tn  rnqfirdlnn  fit  i  lirinphy  nnd  r*^n«'Jv,  I^  tp 
,iru  nthnr  arn^n  ol'  thn  nnnyiup.  worthy  oi*  rJ i  ^icunn ir  i  in  Lhi*i  rfport,  ^'.nnn'  .»r 
thnfif»  nroein  hnvn  l)non  #^lbj<incl  to  in  iinrluM*  Uificun  icmr;. 

ph/nicol  Plonl 

fhlu  ypiir  thn  pronram  u  iu  hous  nri  in    Ivn  rr  »fno  of    hn  hi  ih  nr.hnolt  iU^  r^f*  i» 
whlrh  wnrn  iisnrt  f  nr  clr*^5iHi(rn!:,  one    n      nr-rlal  c:»  itrr»    *nfi  onp  nB  i  Mro»"'i  i* 
room,    Tho  ap«co  iivail(v)lo  wofi  onnnril'iy  ao^quntn   »hnn  pi  BV(*ronf*  numpt^r  it 
Bliidnnta  m  re  In  nttonrviuR,    Hnwavr^#  whor  inovior  or  Hp  icp  rlaHnnn  or  r^rrn  pO 
pronram3      rn  bnlnc)  pre  "•fintntJ,  thn  r      o  wr  ^  InncJr  tuatR,    Thpnuoh^ont  Ihf  vM^r, 
ntnrti^ntn  cc 'nplnlnid  nf  ^>  Inck  of  qui  rt  ^3paf '  #    Thr  roonc  thnrnf^pJvRn  wrm 
pquippnri  ard  ilRcovntnd  in  "f;«!  ly  han'l-i  e^ric  ^n^^        •qnipfrf^nt  waia  ncroiiiMinri  from 
othnr  builci  iqs  and  ottnr  nrn:»s  of  tiR  hlq^  school.    Cftrnrtinq,  furnj f.iir*'.  nmi 
tho  noint  on  thp  u»nll^  u/i^a  nupplled  'ly  thn    tuclnnl  ^    Nw*;uraUyf  R^^MP^^p|^^;  ^.iirh 
09  ^un  had  did  not  hold  up,  unM  wn  hp  I  loal   UfficL'ty  kf  pinq  the  nrr?f 
oroenntablB.    TPachera  did  no<  have  ifl  ice    pacn  r  •cof^ne  ^y  for  their  wori<. 

Wr  fpel  thnt  the  rominr  year  will  Q^  iw  much  improv  •mnnt  in  thp  physical  pla  t. 
Already  ropuisitinnfj  he\/0  boor  apprc vat  thp\  will  ipqr^r  i  fitufipnt  0"d  tPr*  :h  »r 
faclb'tiftD  3nd  nrranqHn "^nta  hawa  befi  r  ^de  'o  makr  avainblp  two  adi'iti'jnO, 
roomn  (an  additiofjal  acionco  e?rea  an  I  f  qni  mtqI  pt  -pone  -ooffi)  to  i?as«  thp 
spacn  problema,    rll  te^nhnra  will  hnv«  oftico  spa:©  fot  counnollnn  hp'*  r.nt\ 
activities. 

Racauf  p  the  proqr?  m  bec^n  so  rapidly  Irat  r  immort   .h©      icetl^nal  pouip'^^  it 
avallrible  u-as  bao  cally  that  t  orrowr  I  i  rom  *.he  r«r  rlnr  r'oqram,    Thp  wall  no 
time  nn  orcors  inhibited  tho  foaslbilHles  »f  innr  'atJv/f  prnqramminn  nprfJrular' 
in  scjnnce,  on  orna  which  df-prnds  or  Qculpni»nt  to  'aciiitate  Its  inrtividm li/pc: 
progrfim.    This  co'  tnq  yoar  monoy  haf  bf  ro  p'  ovider  In  tti  hudoet  f or  i:onr  »nt  I 
matnt*  al«:,  ^nd  to:T;hpr6  hp.\/p  l>©nn  at 's  to  i  ^*d«r  mr  erliJ-^  in  Weepinq  with  thpir 
proqrrms.    Thp  yonr  of  alnnninq  and  i.hf  avr'labili  .y  of  Vgndinq  cannnt  h'lr  but 
make  us  a  r  tronger  prorram  wif.h  rogp'^d  to  f^ysical  plan!  and  pquipninnt, 

Tranr.portation 

A  program  such  as  ours  thnt  m;.kP9  uf  ^  if  It*  qHn^i  \l  commjnity  for  Itr  *^i<ir*it irti 
actlvitiBS  nocpssarily  nnoris  t  rnnspt  i-ti  tioi  commit » mnntr.  that  qn  hpyn*-.  *  t  m  ,j  ^n 
opedn  of  tho  classroom  tfiochor.    Tnnsf  opto*  ion  fc  *  qroino  large  and  nfunp  is 
neednd  on  almost  o  daily  biiHis,    wa  ^01  q  fritunatt   this  year  to  hpvr  l-^rn^ 
group  transportation  (twnnty  nr  morr  aiydorts)  on  1  fairly  r«nular  r^-isi^  M  hpr 
throuqh  local  bu^Mlnq  cr  thronqh  pubU(  trr  iBportr  .ion.    Our  major  prnhw^n  i^r^a 
in  tronspo!  tation  wa3  «ith  th(»  small  ir  qroi*">s  and    ndivj  iuals  makimi  unp  -^f 
ths  crmmunity.    Whon  siK  fitudrnts  nr  idi  d  tr  be  non  iwhorr  In  thP  comn^jnity,  t 
simply  was  not  ft  isibU  to  uvf^^r  a  f  ir^  y-p^  iaenoRr  bus.    rons'»qufint^y,  wr  u- ^nt 
to  antomobll^^s  dr  von  ty  ?}tudrnto  ar  l/i  r  tr  chors,  a  mn<  nod  that  cp«'*»pd  •  ->rinu'5 
problems  of  liability  and  tonrher  av^i  abU'ty  to  *  he  r^  "»t  of  thp  proorn»^. 

To  allpviaip  this  problem  wu  nake  i\  \  follr  inq  rr  uimmpfH?^ lions*    Fir'^t  tr 
m  arp  pxplorlnq  'ilth  tho  p^lr»'nt3  if  tf  a  pr  iqtam  \  ig  pnr  nihility  of  snttinn  no 
a  trtinnportBtion  pool.    Seconr*,  wo  mci  mmoi  t  thnt    hu  He  ird  providn  nt^  t  *  jht. - 
to  tj?n-paDsonqor  vehicln  for  1  se  in  Khi  prrnram. 
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rnroUmnnb  in  thR  Pronriiiw 

An  »n  oUwpnntfwiJ  pioqriim  in  tho  flni^chuioud  ichooln    rmici-pt  1  In  nv.n  l.ihlr 
to  all  atudrnt.a  on  »  vo'iintjry  Untxia,    Cnoh  atinlnn    munt.  pvpnont  nn  .u  pH.-it  i --p 
torn  niqnRd  hy  him  nnd  Mlo  papnntB,  (It  in  v,irtunl  y  Imppr.Uivfl  thnt  \Uo  'Uu-Lmi* 
and  pnpRnt    tin  nurn  tha'.  Concent  I        rlqh'  for  ti.?  aUitiont,)  |o  thi;.  piniit 
wn  havo  not  nxcliidorj  on  .  utudent  frn.-  the  p-oqrmn  'or  vRMOnnn  of  qunl  ii  icMi  v,. 
BocauJJo  we  havo  many  nl'-Hrn-jtlN/a-i  in  th?  Be 'Ohwood  achocHa,  tho  ntniT  rprirrvv; 
thn  riqht  to  udvioo  ntu  Irnt'i  and  pupr-nto  th  it  thoy  miqht  bo  bntter  nc«rv«r*  (n 
other  prnqrnmn,    Howevo",  tho  finril  .leclaio'.  for  p  rtlcipation  in  thn  ron.:npt  ! 
prooram  reotH  with  tho  jaront  and  otudont, 

This  past  year,  studont «  hud  tha  opt  on  of    rmvlnq  thn  p  onram  at  nnmP-.tPr  hPo^M. 
In  noma  inotancas,  rftco-imondatlon  of  this  n.ture  w-s  mad"  to  the  otiiripnt 
parent  hy  tnn  ataff.    M  no  Inatance  wa^J  a  -.tudont  romov  d  from  Com  not  i  bv 
ataff  doclsion, 

BBC0U90  staff inq  cf  tha  progra'n  ia  b;  ao.i  upon  app]  catjo-.  for  nnroJlmRnt  mtuir 
in  April,  a'udfjntr  who  nakR  apolicnt  on  aft  -r  tho    agula-  aiqn-up  dates  fr.My 
be  denied  a.lmiasicn  bao  luso  of  lack  ..f  'ipacM.    Adm  saion  to  th«  prooram  at 
samoatara  1»  also  qovemod  by  availoi'le  opaninqa  i    the  ^rnqram. 

Throughout  the  yoor  wo  hava  bean  aaU.-d  to  a  tablla    crit'-ria  by  which  oarents 
may  datormino  if  their  diild  ohould  'le  in  tho  proq  am.     jut  PxpcrioncR  with  thp 
atudenie  thla  year  haa  not  ravealod    ny  cle  ir-cut    ritoria  for  enrollmpnt, 
At  this  pol  it,  wa  have  \o  b^sla  upon  which  to  oataiaiah  i  scrsaninfi  procnan. 
Tho  atnff  i?.  angaqnd  In  discuasion  or^wheth.  r  or  not  tharo  should  evffr  bo  r 
screening  proceaa  for  the  program,    'he  greMteat  anoport  for  acrannjnn  afnitin 
to  com*}  fpon  tho  atudams  thamselvos. 
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Curriculum 


ThF  ht»nrt  of  tho  Conr.apt  I  proqrum  lies  in  ^ho  nroMrnms  thnt  tho  ntuHnnt  - 
dnsinn  and  «loct  to  pur*3ijBf  Ihln  ymt  a  numbor  di  f^rHnt  hnprorrh'^f?  utnfii 
chosen  by  the  otudnnta  rjnd  ofrorod  bv  the  rt-^sfft 

Mony  Qtudrnta  choQB  at  tho  baninning  of  thr  yeep  ti  pur«iie)  couponri  of  Bt.urlv 
WRpy  simllop  to  thor^n  offovod  In  th&  rrgulfM  proqr'mt    Niifroroua  coup^iof?  w  pr 
offornd-Cnqliohi  mathonr^^tlcSf  coclnl  Qludi(  -f  scle'^CDf  drnmo,  rianc^,  nnH 
att^nn  a  rogulnr  oaninar  bwuir.^    The  crursf' ^  inclu*ind  mrnorous  finld 
experiBncnSt  simulitlon  activitioSf  inclivirualized  instrijction«  t.imn*-; 
durlnq  tho  year  thoro  way  concorn  thit  stur;  nta  we  o  not  rocFivinq  instruction 
in  the  booicSf  whutover  that  term  mi  ihl  ifnp»yt    Th^  majop  oortlon  of  thr 
curriculum  this  yaar  WdS  qaarrd  to  r*)giilar  riass  a  iproaches  oy  student  ehnicn. 

fhero  waro  real  attRmpta  to  provide  Intordi^^cipUn  ay  origrama  this  yoar. 
Soma  of  those  wore  moat  aucco&sful  a  id  provided  in*:orDSt«  anjoymnnlt  nnd 
learning  in  many  diaclplineo« 

A  number  of  atudenta  p.;r8uad  thoir  stucilaa  nutaid^  of  thi  school  uiorkinn 
with  schools  and  nqencies  throughout  tha  cc  rimunity.    Som<i  of  th^ue  peoolp 
WrliTn^^  thoio  progtaw;  othara  sr  *nt  only  a  day  prr  mp^ 

at  thcso  octivitirSf    The  actlvitieD  ir  clur'^d  atur^nt  ti  ichinqt  an  •irpr''nt{cn» 
ship  uiith  thn  Regional  Planning  Comn*i.8f  ion«  an  air  «  at  in^-  Natural  ^iu:«num  of 
Hlatory  among  others # 

At  timon  durlnq  the  V(?er»  the  atuder^ts  then  elves  ieveloond  and  admin iit '  pi  d 
courBna  for  other  &tudc-nts«    We  are  in  hopr*  that  ictivitiea  such  an  thpr.n 
will  be  Increaeed  thio  yeart    rxampl^^s  of  these  ar  .iviti^s  were  thr  drn«*in 
prodijctionr  such  ns  l^ejFt  Si  do  Storyy  siudlr^i  in  sc  :ialisn  and  yoga  t  leciaon^- 
in  guitar* 

We  wnre  ab)e  to  offer  tutorial  progrw  on  i  one**t  i^one  oasie  where  the  neri 
orosoi  particularly  in  cases  whore  studentr  had  di'YlcuHy  with  okiJls  orea^t 
The  tutorial  approach  involved  intriiatora»  ntudent 'teacbarsi  and  older 
fitudents  in  the  program • 

|V)any  utuderts  purnund  ^  vnriety  of  c  onient  natterc  on  nn  indepundont  HaaiDi 
meeting  with  otaff  mcimtors  from  time  tn  tiro  to  ke«ip  thpii  abreast  of  their 
aetivltie&f    The  nxtren  e  of  thin  apf  roMch  fnyolvr^  a  sti*dont  who  pursued  a 
pesoorchod  study  of  thf  .'udain  faitf-  ff)r  tin  ontit^  year#    His  work  took  htm 
to  various  libraries  nrd  schools  in  thn  cof'*"iunityt    Receiiee  he  could  receive 
very  Jittlr  diroct  half  from  nur  atnff.  ha  npent  very  little  time  at 
Beachwood# 

In  addition  to  thn  nboie  offoringSi  thi  ro  i 'tre  nun  irou^)  outside  spenkr>r^ 
genoral  firld  oxpnrliimeB  opon  to  aU  rtudt  itSi 

The  course  of  study  in  thn  ConcCiit  J  cmo  b(^  aa  brc  id  or  as  limited  ns  thn 
neede  and  the  dsoiros  rf  its  ntudonla  nnd  $  taff # 


BEST  corv  rv:;.LACLE 


»  handful  of  ^tudnnti  bmm  fnirlu  ,-„n.  ix '"owi!"  nf  the  pronran.    />1  hut. 

Cloas  attondnnco        hl.SIy  i  «Lw    h,!         "••^'"•t""'       th-  pronram. 
particularly  in  nrnup  aUual  S.  li^r  hrf.'"  '  T"'"""' 

y-ior  camblnad  to  «  a  trwUt    n  t»  !  i    ^  I"" 

ara  not  hapoy  «lti,  tho    varoU  af?ac  a  o?  hTu^ 

but  at  thn  -iamo  Rma  „a  ara  not  road    of.  u <     ^  noli.v. 

Rathar.  „a  ha„.  IratU^rcor  „In     diri^:    ono    ,'  T"'""  ' 

attandanoa  H  certain  tl^ao  „r  t,«  :;ari^ri°c":ur  .'^rit 'a^^^n^r^rnti:;,:*''""^^ 

1«  "orkln,  on  his  proqrws  eLnShara.  .  T  I 

co™ur.lcatl.,„  ".aai^n^r^L^o:  r^^'.d,  '  n-Mno'l         .""n?  St"!""?"'"- 

"aet  »lth  ttisir  adulaori  at  li-ist  Jn,..  !  1,.  2  7^  '  Sturisnia  min 

(4)    Tho  or.,dit-contrae    ayatrnln  ?  ^  "''  '  "l"''!-  »• 

crttarla  .atabUahad  Sr.L'ua^ra'a^n  "  n   r^  .'tCra".;!:  "^.'..'.IS  I^fl 
attendance  pequlrr-mnnts,  «« 'icn  c  «iixa  won  innludn 

luoifd't;d^^La"?o'^3■'^f'^l;°^st"r  t^a  a5o«.. 

Communlcotion  with  paro  its 

upon  raqSaa..,  and7aur  .anera?  aaran',  ^'H"  Individual  par.. f. 

program.  Thi  baaic  raa- on"«  ?ha  I  .r^"™"  """"'"'"'J  W^reaa  of  thr 
ti™a  on  t..a  part  or  h^Jh  ?h  CI  «t  ;  anS  tir^^af.""',:!"''''"  '  '""^ 
.uita  luqitlmata  critlctam  bacuaa  o,  IZ  t'ok"?";™.::?^^;^"'  """" 

o°rD^"aor^^:i;r.«°a7u1^:t^r:o:^^':""''  rt";  "-^.00 

that  parantn  hava  ad.qu.to  Info  l?^m^^ani'  . J^"' 

-111  ba  raap-malblr,  f„  raoo^Unn  to  t,,f 2       f"'        """S""-    (^)  «*'lsor 
turlttat.  or  oral  atattmai.t     Hi    ..^         C  °'         ••dvlaaae  thrnooh 

.n  odvlaory  board  of      t^ta     tu  1        ^°  T  ' '""--"■'.tion,, 

ast.bllr,h„i  with  o„«  Lp'c        ,  urpoa    ^..InrJSri  bo 
eonmunloaticn  pror.odurmu    Wo  foal  J  -,1  ^h^        de.-alopm.  nt  of  mora  odoquoti. 
•pacific  Infor  utlon  ab  ut  Urn  o„  ,«™  ,i    ^  raco,  wnda. iona  couplad  »lth  «,oro 
communlcatlono  probla^a  'ttet  ^MTSain' 
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If  Concopt  I  JH  to  bn  i  iccoanruJ  03  on  ultcnotivo  In  ijmichuiooci  oducotinn, 
It  muat  bo  onon  aa  Jii,t  on  fjUovnatlv/n,  nai  as  an    litlBl  proqrom  or  o  ••Mi.i»ci.il« 
proqrom,    TIUo  yunr  Concopt  i  nwporlnnctul  Mune  dlf"  Iculty  in  bnini  nort  ni 
thB  total  school.    Boini  sbpovatad  p'lyalcnJ  Iy  In  ou&  tind  of  the  builriimj  Ami 
Oporotinq  undor  n  diPfocont  yet  of  rnlei  quite  not'iroUy  astobllohed  a  riv.ilry 
betwHon  the  Concopt  l  und  Ccu"-Hpt  11  progro-'S,    Ad 'ed  to  the  dirferenrrh  pironq 
tha  ftturlonts  wna  a  split  among  tha  f.ia-Uy.    Wany   acult"  mombore  in  tho  roquler 
program  were  roluctont  co  uouept  Con:ept  1  .>a  a  viable  p.-ogrnm  oithor  beceuae 
thoy  oppooQd  it  philoao')hicv5l3y  or  bncauuB  t.hey  dl  i  not  iindorotand  it.  ThPir 
roluctance  woo  communic  jtod  to  the  e'.ucHntt^  in  Con  apt  I  and  the  atiff.    fo  b« 
brioff  the  dlviaivoneos  among  tho  stiff  oorvod  onh   to  Inhibit  both  proqrnms 
and  to  lowor  moraJa  in  the  building,    (It  nuat  be  lotod  that  tho  majority  of 
tho  school  »taff  waa  synpothntic  to  )Ut  prc.jlomo  a  >d  cooporotHd  with  our 
BtudnntB  anJ  stafl  when  collfd  upon  to  do  fiOi    The  above  comments  ore  not  meant 
to  imply  th^t  tho  staff  as  a  whole  i)  oppopnd  to  C  incept  !•) 

Because  wa  are  "the  hew  kids  on  tho  )lrckfi'  It  see^na  incumbent  that  wr  in 
Concept  I  work  to  prove  oursaJvoti  an  j  our  pJ^OQ^'oms  to  others  and  to  work  to 
involve  teachors  and  students  from  fncopt  il  in  C  >r»cept  I  activities  and 
vlco-voraa.    We  hava  mado  modifications  In  »ur  proirom  It  help  in  the  intnqpatifn 
of  the  two  programs,    Contrnry  to  In  it  year's  poli  :y,  atudontB  in  Concept  I 
nmy  nnroll  In  Concopt  II  cltu'-HtiS  whrre  oiroimatanc^a  sepn  to  dictate  its 
reasltiillty*    Some  of  our  otutlonta  miy  wall  be  tekinq  phyeica,  drame,  op 
American  government  in  tho  roqular  peofrom.    In  atilitior.  a  number  of  proqrimB 
in  tht»  echcCl  for  this  coming  yoar  hivr  born  set  u>  with  the  partiripatlon  ?f 
Concept  1  end  Conuopt  n  otudwnts  in  mjnd,    Phyaicil  aducatlon,  unified  arts, 
and  (nuolc  arts  orn  Bnonpies  of  such  nrograma.    As  a  result  of  tns  Concept  I 
oxporienoe  this  ynar,  school  rules  fur  Concept  U  students  may  wall  be  mooifled 
to  more  closely  simulate  thosfi  of  Concept  {«    Finally,  it  Is  our  hope  that  in 
faculty  mertings  we  can  help  to  offpct  gpeotep  understanding  of  our  program  and 
its  goals. 

Guidance  Services 

Ono  outgrovth  of  thti  Sf  parotlnn  of  <  ho  Concept  I  and  Concppt  11  programs  waft 
a  reduction  In  quidancf  sarvicoa  to  thr  otudonta  In  Concept  I,    This  reduction 
was  primarUy  thn  foull  of  th(}  otudf  ntfi  in  Concopt  1  as  thoy  chose  to  take 
tholr  probJems  to  toacbors  in  tho  program  r  ithcr  t'lan  tt-  their  guidance 
counselors.    Cf'ncnquynl ly,  wo  hnd  tho  unfortunate  Utuatton  of  many  student's 
being  unauro  of  who  their  counLiOlor  wof.    Ihasa  spno  counselors  are  reaponPlblo 
for  praparjnq  otatemonls  for  L'ollogts  end  universities. 

We  fool  vory  stronqly  \hnt  th(»  nature  nf  thp  Concfot  1  program  damandn  that 
the  ftdviooros8?»rc  in  t^e  roJ.u  of  pornonnl  t  ounaolt  ra  for  our  students  and  that 
tho  Oirocttr  of  t'^o  prrgrtim  hu  reaponaiblo  for  official  documi^nta  end  collpqn 
and  vocotitnal  couniolj nrj  for  tho  otudnntu  within  the  program.    In  «uch 
capacity,  thP  corvicoo  und  fLfjiUtira  nf  tho  guldpice  droartmont  wlJl  be 
avallublci  to  tho  oiroctor    ea  he  nerds  to  tall  upcn  ther^, 


SturJtini  I'nvnrr.ipfnt  ryo 

Tht*  ori(j<.-.;:J  wnrlup-.         :  ,  ..n-  f..v v-.t  r  '-li.,ri  fc   tho  ntuoi^ntn'  Imvimh 
oquol  vtiiru  with  i.:.-  •   r  7  i.o  r.v.Viro  •  clUy  i'  .n.t.     ihn  vrhich'  l)v  which 

this  m»  to  l,<)  uif.       :         ':m.'  f.X.<.-;.jvn  ;.n'      r.  totJ'Tit  co-d.lrn-tor  i-t  thn 
proqrum,     Ti..»  ati..J  :.;  ..  .■.lu.-.-d  •:.(<  ::'fM:i  .-r  ......!-i.rn(:i.c)i  ,  u''oo.: j.r;.-j  ifiiil.f.vi  .1 

commlttrm  of  lIx  i.t-     '      t..;  h.^io  : r.  rlci:  -ivrLrn  p-cr:v  n,  pcUcion.  rh.» 
oriqlndl  cJ0.v„nj.t1:u(>  .  7cvrfU>i h"..j  l  ev  ths  ow.il.jrit ron  docnmr-nt..  Mrrvnd 

for  nomo  thctiu  mur.li^      r.i  ■  •  hy  ..  fr.va.1  -r  n-oup       foui'  sturtpntr.. 

fhtt  attoi.ipcH  to  hi:l|j  t;.     •      v  ?-i:.y  .iv  .y'.v:;t.<',ao  ir..vi  lfir.,o.ly  unoijccr-r.sful 
for  many  r.-Ju:.ona,    r    iv:..  1  ir-  -.         Mtu-:.jr,'.:'i  um  n 'd  v.-i\  \  cdovt  a  rinnle 
co-director  for  tho  c  ..  nr-j  yr-i  r. 

With  rerjsrcl  to  thr  (.  .r/  •..  l  r:  i^po-r v.li  v.y        tha  .ppvTv.^n  of  Ihn  pr^qram  and 
tho  oonoral  hcuaakrapv--.  .j-jf-':,  vho  s'""  '■.•1'  %  C!?     who^r.,  plnyrd  t.  f..inin..i1 
rolo.    Thin  iu  not  to  .  .-y  -ih,.  :  .u- .litr.  oicJ  r.o'.hinq  r.n  lad  th-  cprrnt  ion 

of  the  prn.3/Lfn,    (vi  th::  cont:  •ii-v,         rit;.-.-.- in    ;:o  t.oU  nnrved  by  individual 
Btudenta  willing  to  tji/o  or  t!r,ir  tir-.o  to  inp-ovo  '.ho  nr.jriram.    U)o  nopo  that 
more  of  the  roapcnaiblKcy  f.j:-  ':h  ,  pl  "tlc;.-.l  r,;:irat:on  of  thn  proqrn.i.  c^n 
assumed  by  tho  otud.jnt  bxly  th-ouoh  -ncorcj? -cd  ind  vitJu?la  and  appointed 
committoeo, 

Pra-  and  Po*t-TiJ8ti.»:g 

The  teatir#g  progi-j-n  ej-.-d  L.y  thu  ixr.u  jp'.  i  prc^rtm  t.his  ynar  wets  thp  Trnt  rf 
Academic  Progress  (V.'^i).-  fDiin.-i  1  iM-i  7,    Ti-^A?;  ir.  ^>.t3  9P<nn  tnnt  thct  in 
cjiven  to  oU  D  JaclirrjfJ  '..--iu.-t-       a  .-lano-ni  :,.Mjt.in)  vshi^lp.    Thn  ti'nta  wc  r 
administuro scuruJ,  vtc:  pf;>'-nnt^.;.<;r.i  'n  .1r:ti,*-  :i.  ^ncl  Dnr«in  in  Juna.  lhi» 
teatinq  wn&  to  aoi  vn  t'.;o     Jipn:.'..:,  uUsonc^;,.';  tf  r:t -cngth  -i  ithT  wf;el;nrn8C3  nor. 
mBaourfj.ient  of  adiic.  xi-.-it.         v  di -qnooMf:  inat- imant,  tr.H  teat  uios  iiaud 
aa  it  point'.d  up  dof.lr.-.r  S^.^ia  in  c.!;ilif  ar  r  .i-  ouoh  as  rtMdinn  comprnhnnaion 
or  maihuNntica).  sMD  t.    i.v,  ff,,T.  x.;..,^.  ^ ,  .v,,,,..^  ^^^^..^  ^^^^  rGully  adequotp 
a  diannootic  inotnu.i.r,.:  b- j.rjT-:  t.-:  ;y  dc  not  f;,wU-5ur''>  qua]  itia«  that  we  hope 
to  develop  In  our  otuJ.-'i-a, 

Aa  a  ireaaur'^  of  tH:hio-/.-T.r  it,,  '.'t-j  .Virits'         iU'tinrM.y  Inconclusi vr,    An  .•<» 
pOGitivP  point,  thcj  r-.-.-M.^  :.r  inl:'  •;•,(   (.his  d  .V.c  InclicitR  that  tho 

decidod  f.ia.to;-H;y  nf  ct.i'   ri..j-,',-.T-.:/  h       rovi isd  in  icadw-Lc  achiavemnnt  riurinn 
tho  year,  owt-n  tliou'iii        ry.nv^':,^^;xr  v.^^v  n- ».  qourc  i  ho  tiie  content  of  thr  ttJPtr. 
The  toots  Ge;iin  inrcivj.'.'. •  •  vo^   i-  .i.vn;-,  -■•  rc:j  r.  thu  -nouiti  of  individii;il«  i»rnrn 
to  have  Uttl.(«  coin^'I  ;;;;  -  -o-,:  :}r.  otiicirMt  wjjr.  dolno,    for  nxumpl-t, 

somo  otudents  ^.hawod  u.-  - -  ir;  :  in  'I  jir  s  j.^  ncf  scocpa  cvon  thoubh 

they  shfj'jiec  no  u»y'dijnr-  rf  h.i ir  t.  jrk'-D  .rr  any  t.?      ro]  itod  to  ncic-nc«.     T  v 
tha  othor  hand,  Odnsc  ^.1     jr«{::;  vjiic  i  j  jor  d  i  i  u  par  ^iculat-  subject  arrm  havr 
shown  dortjj'-ojj  in  tl;;i-  "        '-'.ri;..i.,  t>c."5rua  not  conni  jtnnt  with  our 
oboorvaticr.j.    At  thl^  -.•if.w,    ; )  i      l;^•.;.lr  rr:.,«lt   .0  th;^  tuatinq  pt'i^nrom  o«  It 
is  constltCiti'il,    iia  tuc  rjv?  l-.Di^rnn  inlc  othor  vohicloo  I'or  diuonoat  Ic 
testing.  ^ 
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tnauhnrn,    M.r,y  of  Ihoci-  ntn.'  .„t  l.u.nhorM  u- to  hip.  ly  m...  rnnsful        rtrvr      •  ' 


"V™ °"  °  -l""'  b'^l".    •  tulnnt  tfiochn  n  ,.nrl  Bd  with  crrl  if  i  .,i 

^'1'"%^  r;!.''!,"  "?:  C-^-^lV  con.  eu„t  d  IB  not  wuh.,. 


1  •  •  instructors,  ( ouMrioj  p8,  nn--  ovol...ator3.      Thnrn  I 

progrc^m  otronoor.    rho  nmnunc-i  of  morn  «du  t  atuf  in  inrtividi,ouL,i 


tho  8t..dont  Wh.r  pro  ircrn  as  it  io  pt.-.oonLly  con- tltut  d  is  not  withnm 
-  Ua  problomo.    Fir.t  cf  oU.  b.cnuae  Conc.pl  I  la  :  new   .poqra..  th^rn  mpp.. 
i«n^n?  «    I^"'^  o^^«"t0t  on  proqrum  f.r  .tud^nt  toa.  horn    n  tho  qoal«  and  ' 

infiure  that  the  studont-teach-jr  .-^anf.  tn  an.i  shoul    bo  i^volv^d  in  tho 
Concept  I  pr-oqcam.    Kin^aiy.  b.jcauao  of  thL>  diffic  Uios  of  raoid  turnrvor 

aJ^r«?fc^'r  Tr'"":  '^'^'r       ""^^'^-^^i^  .  «tto.pts  should  be  .a™ 

iJtl    i  ^tudent  tcBcherM  fro.i  univorMtic:^    n  tho    oment^.p  system.  school- 

more  closel^  coincido  w  th  cur  schooj  cUen  lap. 

The  Rolos  01  Certified  i  taff 

Jth  ?h„  «f  ^  .  !  Bdvl-jor.  a         uht.  h  call:  for  '.h.  stnff  me-bet  to 
•ork  with  the  studint  ii.  halping  him  to  do3^,n  hlB  proar-ma  and  to  n«rr«t  thP 

tho  8t..d.nt.  .  9trotpqio>  for  Inornln...    Th^  .toff  .  embnr  as  .n.tructor "rJtill 

tJmo  ,t«cn  ..his  rolo  bg  reduced.    Th.  8'.off  nombor  is  of  noceasltv  an  owalimfor. 
particlorl.  08  ha  Mp:.  tho  su.Jant  to  undMrotond  the  stronpths  and 
wakn^sps  ..f  his  «rk.    finoHy,  bo.au.a  o(  the  cloaonoi^s  of  tho  proora™.'  tho 
doy-to-doy  ..ol„tion.hJp  Uot>,ot,.,  nt.d.  nt  .nd  Uoff.  thn  oi.aff  ,„«„oo? "unt 

,''  ""tf"  *  hDl.lno  otrdonto  to  »orli  throunh  thr 

iTil  n  JZ^X'l  °l  "'""""^f-  I'""*"  .   '"d  '■"Otlom  1  do«..lopment.  rmWouoly. 
11  la  not  poosiblo  to  n,.r.!iMtn  th^ssn  rolua  .oto  no.  t  UtUo  compartmontn 
aaaignxnn  .pnclflc  .«.u,.t.  of  hin,o  t.  o,ch  ooa.    S.  ff Ico  It  ^o^oy  ttal  hP 
staff  i-cnbor  If.  ot  onc-i  i*..„o..,  f„c  ir.otn..  Jnaf.jctor.  ov.„l„»tXr  and 
counselor.    tm«K,„.»,lA„.oU  o.-  tina,  r  .!..*  It  the  boMc  aUlt  do  th  t  Lfl  ,n., 
otudanto  c.n  work  tcycthor  at  nU  tl.da  »lth  ,.ulu«    rosp.  ct  i^d Irlo-dnhl;' 
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ThU  report  has  at.tamptod  fco  ci:.£.rj;'s  tho  cmcoat  I  prnqrim       it  hoa 
tT^lTt     .1  ■'^'^  r.com,..rndetif.ns  th»t 

^nJil       ^?!!°?^^^  "  '^'^^^  ^  '  ■      i  'ltiol  yrer  and  thp 

conflnence  that  ths  ::xrn  :r-  wilx  nnn  n.,o  it:  tu  rjc-eaef i.l  lio  )onq  aF  it 

Sh^t  jrja  Soing!' /'"^  ""^  conntantly  avaluatfia 

I!/?!  crco,an..Td.-on.  r.-CDrcfir..  i.r..r..ov^,nentH  in  tho  phVM.:al 

co!ao«L?L«  ?n''^?^n^^''  ''^^'^^^^  ^""'^  idn,lnintration  has  hoen 

™i    to  «otabXioh  r  9triic:::r;r  u/';;i. ^ha  program.    Wm  fo«l  that  tho 
rocommendat  ona  rn.,f.la  ..ru  fcn.^        b^^^r:^n..nt  of  fch.  program,  particularly 
with  respect  to  ovoJ-atlon        c:^',.L.oit.tinn.    Houmver.  we  recoqnl^e  thit 
the  danger  .xiata  that  for  Btrncturea  luitiin  tSe  p^ogram.wa 

h'^?'\*';'  rxiat.nc«  -  the  ed.,cat4on  of  tC 

individual  atudant.    as  poli.:...,  r:-..  .: mplom.nted  ,thay  moat  ba  constantly 

Jh^  o?  d    t  '  '  '^'^        ^'"^^^"n  the  buat  interests  of  ' 
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Ai  i  i'l.DU  I 

Concept  I  was  iiuiLitutcKi  at  ljoaclTW.xxl  nicjh  t^hxii  to  ptT);'ido  ciii  aJtomaL.wt>  m 
education  to  Uio  staixiyrd  iicliooJ.  progrtw.    Tiic  lu-ogram  OiXiratos  uniicr  a  nuriixir  ol 
Uasic  assuniJtiom;  aljout  tlic  educatioml  anterpriuo  aiul  about  DcaclTwoal  studojits. 
'ihese  a&sunptions  arc; 

1.  lliat  Bcach^^xxl  High  Ccliool  students  are  miture,  caixible  and  intelligent 
enough  to  asaicst  in  detesrmiriing  hav  they  Icam  best. 

2.  ll\at  Ucachwood  High  School  students  and  faculty  sh^^o  tho  attituij  that 
individual  dcvclooncait  is  tl;c  priina  reason  for  th»c  uxi3t.--'-c  of  tix- 
oducdtional  enterprise. 

3.  ^liat  students  and  faculty  can  set  and  acconplish  gcals  and  objectives 
togodicr,  and  if  tliis  is  done  greater  learning  for  both  will  occur. 

4.  'niat  all  students  are  not  adequately  served  by  one  curriculum  at 
Bi>achvvCod  High  ScIkxjI. 

5.  Hat  because  we  are  all  different  we  learn  best  by  varied  teachina 
teclinicjues. 

• 

6.  lliat  educators  liave  not  discovered  the  best  meti^  of  instruction  for 
all  students. 

7.  Ihat  wc  all  sliare  a  belief  in  the  concept  of  cognitive  and  affective 
learning  being  equally  iiiportant  and  intervoven. 

8.  "Iliat  we  can  all  accept  the  notion  tJiat  a  totally  structured  curriculian 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  or  only  acceptable  program  for  B.H.S. 

9.  Hiat  creativity,  flexibility,  and  change  are  useful  ideas  which  require 
0|jenne&s  of  mind. 

'Ihu  program  itself  is  an  attenpt  to  develop  witJiin  tlie  student  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  his  own  educational  program  in  the  hopes  tliat  (1)  self-directed 
learning  will  be  more  meaningful  and  thus  more  effective,  and  that  (2)  the  student 
will  bo  better  able  to  make  decisions  regarding  his  life. 

At  die  same  time  tlie  program  encourages  the  concept  that  learning  is  a  prooesu 
which  occurs  not  only  within  the  schoolT  but  also  in  the  community.   Students  in 
developing  thoir  programs  can  benefit  from  learning  csq^erienccs  offend  within  Uic 
fidiool  and  in  the  itmediate  Cleveland  caituunity. 

Ihc  actual  direction  of  Uie  progrirm  grows  frori  nine  principles  whidi  govum 
tlK?  curriculum,  nethodology  .ind  policy.    'Kioso  i;rinciples  arc: 
0 


2. 

1. 


3.  11)6  student  ciuaTcl  Ix;  a  critir  p  f„v; 
and  synti;esi4o  idcab.  °-  '^-'-li-  .-:,  -.c  .vx.iya.; 

4.  StuJvsit;;  Eliould  develop  funotimni  cHii.  ■ 
cor^xtion).  ca-.,utatfonr^^L^Jl^^.SSr""  "^^"=' 

U«t  ha      tolurc^^t  of       X^  ,^°J'i"H'??"'^  ^•^'^  P*-^^"' 
PS;-.Utiea,  and  t,.t  Z'Z^J^^r^^-^^  ^ 

a-nterests.  ^  ^^'^'^  relating  to  the  student's  needs  and/or 

it^ln^riit?  :S^id^^  ^3=tL^       -  r  Of  ..sources 

to  nute  use  of  any  a  xi  all  leS,^[^J:^!^'  '"^  ^^^^  ^  encouracjed 

^^^^  o1"u  ~t!^xrS'. "^^^'^^  to  U.  ^  and 
and  should  be  desicnod  S  aid  sSli^  "iJ^^^^  "^'-"'^  P^i°di= 
ana  scope  for  his  leornSg.  "  determining  further  direction 

9.    "Bie  rclationaiiitj  Ijotu'ccn  Bt-ii-»rm(-  , 

ancl  tru,.t.  it  is  c«l^^*S^^,r^^g;;^^„'  7^°'  ~  -aspect 
pcc-ple  Litarasbid  in  icamina  e.-?         "t^f'reh^gc  of  ideas  betuv-cn 

^  act^  oration  of       pr«;ra.  varies  ac«.r.^,  to  the  individual  st.^t. 
It*  foUa.x,>,  aro  teic  ,a.^^<:3  within  tl»  program, 

F..t  Of  ai,  t..  .t...n.,  and  staff  have  a  „ 
at  wh.o.  a.„.,unc.^ts  .,d  poiic,  decisics  can  be  :„  ..^.^Uon  to  U,is 


id 
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progress  and  n«p  i.^lans  for  new  prograns.    Ihe  advisor-aJvibce  relationalup  is 
ccntxal      the  operation  of  the  program  in  that  it  p^vhi^  for  ongoiiig  evaluation 
and  contact  for  each  student. 

'   In  genevcl,  curriculum  consists  of  learning  esqjcrienoes  that  include  student 
and  teachor  organized  classes  vdth  scluxiuled  meeting  tijies,  independent  study  projects 
in  a  single  discipline  or  in  a  carbination  of  discipliru:^;,  icoming  cix^iences  in 
vork  or  volunteer  areas,  and  class  experiences  in  local  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions.   A  student  may  develop  programs  that  include  any  number 
of  these  acUvities.   Vvhat  he  cooses  is  his  decision  and  the  final  program  varies 
vdtli  the  nature  of  Uie  individual,   todanically,  it  is  our  belief  that  students 
will  develop  a  program  witii  relevance  to  them  that  wUl  allow  them  to  acquire  basic 
learning  skills  and  an  appreciation  for  the  positive  experience  of  learning.   * 

Students  are  given  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of  their  time.   Sam  days  they 
will  be  in  school  for  the  entire  day,  some  for  part  of  the  day,  others  not  at  all. 
ttie  actual  attendance  at  school  is  based  upon  the  demands  of  the  student's  program. 

lAiihasis  is  placed        individualization  of  program.   l>te  encourage  students 
to  work  at  their  own  rate.   Consequently,  the  student  whD  is  interested  and  able 
can  pusli  ahead  and  not  be  lield  back  b^'  otliers.   Ihe  lesser  prepared  student  is  able 
to  digest  Iiis  learning  comfortably  and  according  to  his  own  tijnetable. 

IndivixJual  student  evaluation  and  feed  back  takes  a  number  of  forms.    (1)    students  . 
receive  periodic  evaluations  on  quality  and  deptli  of  effort;    (2)  students  meet  wiUi 
advisor  to  review  progress  and  oorment  on  evaluations.   Throughout  the  i'ear  no  grade 
reports  are  given  to  students.    Oho  end-of-yoar  evaluation  consists  of  a  student 
self-ovaluaUon  and  teacher  evaluaUon,  a  letter  grade,  and  a  written  dc^scription 
of  ids  vork.   Students  also  have  the  option  of  working  on  a  credit/no  credit  basis. 

•niese  are  tlu>  backgrounds,  the  assunptions  and  Uw  objectives,  and  sorc  of  tlio 
tncjclKUiics  of  an  oltamativo  educational  program.   A  description  of  tliis  '^rt  cannot 
touch  upon  Uio  "heart"  of  tlio  Concept  I  program,  Urn  affective  diitension  of  a  stulanfa 
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lif<^  We  bel  j.f.:vu  that  Icjixning  should  U&.o  pI;,y.:o  iin  a  relaxtid  environnwnt  that 
enoc-mcayes  a  oDiiccm  for  learning,  a  mutual  rcsixict  and  trust  among  students  and 
staff,  and  a  rcxx5c|nition  that  evcaryone  in  the  oorm^unity  is  a  unique  hunvin  being 
witli  liis  own  interests,  his  own  personal  timetable  for  learning,  and  his  own  sot 
of  values.   Hie  task  of  CJcnoept  I  is  to  provide  an  environment  which  n^kes  leaminc? 
a  natural  and  r.i^^iingful  i^rarch  G>q,Derisr.co,  bound  r^ot  by  tl'*^  lirrdts  of  a  building  or 
an  institution,  but  anly  by  the  creativity  and  capacity  of  a  huncJi  mind. 

\>b;rking  two  days  a  week  vdth  pre-schoolers  in  a  llaad  Start  program,  a  Ihanka- 
giving  "fe^^  t"  for  120  students  prepared  by  stodcnts,  a  political  Science  oourso  at 
CWRU,  physics  students  vorking  on  a  project  in  bridge  building,  a  chess  gams,  a 
group  of  students  earning  the  funds  for  a  visit  to  Greenfield  Village  in  Michigan, 
a  student  exchange  with  another  school  to  exchange  views  on  education,  a  ski  trip, 
a  sendnar  on  l^ianatology,  a  student  vjorking  on  his  own  radio  show,  a  holiday  party 
for  underprivileged  kids,  an  individualized  class  in  Geomstry,  a  guitar  jam  session* 
a  scsninar  in  Population  and  Its  Problems,  an  esMeor  eating  lunch  with  his  students, 
a  production  of  gis  Wi;gard  of  Oz_  —  these  e)5JeriQice8  are  just  part  of  the  environ- 
ment of  Concept  I,  an  environment  in  which  people  vork  with  and  learn  fron  people. 
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CONC:i;PT  I  EVALUATION 


PW3FACE 


Tho  Concept  I  program  of  tho  Boachwood  High  school  in  Be^chwood^ 
Ohio  has  for  tlie  last  two  years  allowed  ctudonts  and  teachers  to  mutually 
develop  their  own  educational  program.    Tho  basic  objective  of  the  approach 
is  to  bring  the  studgnt  into  tho  planning  process  and  then  to  give  him  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  his  joint  plans.    The  focus  of  such  planning 
is  to  involve  students  not  only  in  interactions  with  staff  and  students  at 
the  schools  but  also  in  activities  in  the  greater  Cleveland  area. 

Because  of  the  student  involvement  in  planning,  more  flexible 
approaches  to  curriculum,  time  schedules,  and  staffing  must  be  in  effect. 
The  curricular  offerings  are  available  but  their  dovelopraent  must  be  flexible 
for  the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  students,    staff  has  found  that 
without  the  mandatory  attendance  requirement  students  immediately  evaluate 
the  tenor  of  various  programs.    If  a  particular  program  is  good,  students  • 
flock  in  as  often  as  they  can  attend.    The  opposite  is  also  true.  Students 
are  aware  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  needs  for  future  plans  and 
have  contracted  for  credit  in  suitable  course  offerings  to  meet  those  needs. 
Again,  the  involvement  in  the  planning  allows  students  to  show  and  develop 
proficiency  in  areas  of  study  in  many  ways. 

-The  time  schedule  for  students  demands  that  students  meet  with  their 
advisor  once  each  week  and  further  that  they  come  together  for  a  general 
meeting  on  v/eekly  intervals.    This  time  requirement  allows  for  the  much  needed 
planning  element  and  the  follow  through  with  those  plans. 

The  staff  has  a  dual  role,  that  of  advising  as  well  as  instructing, 
interacting  I  and  facilitating.    Throughout  this  last  year  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  development  of  advising  students.    External  consultants  have 
been  brought  in  to  assist  in  staff  development  programs  focusing  on  advisor 
roles  and  techniques.    The  staff  has  also  attempted  a  variety  of  methods 
from  voluntary  sign-up  by  students  to  assignment  of  advisors.    The  result  has 
been  the  recognition  that  a  full  and  diverse  array  of  methods  attract 
individuals  to  a  commitment  toward  education. 
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Through  oboorvationc,  taped  intorviowsi  and  quostionnairos,  the 
attitudos  and  achinvowont  of  students  involved  in  Concept  I  was  assessed. 
This  report  ic.  intended  to  delineate  thoso  reoulta  as  well  as  propose 
roGommondationy  for  the  coming  year.    The  content  of  tho  evaluation  rested 
wiUi  the  objoctivijy  developed  by  staff,  studtmt,  and  i^arcnts  during  the 
summer  of  1972.    These  objectives  are  a  part  of  the  descriptive  statement 
(see  Appendix  I).    Eighty  three  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  students  and 
eighty  three  parents  responded  to  tho  questionnaire.    All  staff  involved 
with  Concept  I  was  interviewed. 


OBJtiCTIVE  I 

The  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
student's  educational  program  must  lie  with  the  student. 
To  this  end,  the  staff  must  encourage  and  aid  the  student 
in  developing  those  skills  necessary  to  plan  his  education- 
al program  and  to  pursue  it  effectively.    Primary  among 
these  are  the  skills  of  responsible  decision  making  and  the 
attitudes  of  personal  responsibility  for  fulfilling  indiv- 
idua?.  goals. 


Student  Rpgponses    (see  Appendix  II  -  Student  Questionnaire) 

I  have  taken  the  overall  responsibility  for  planning  my 
educational  program. 

61.4%  Greatly       o.O%  Little 
38.6%  Somewhat     0.0%  Not  at  all 

My  advisor  has  assisted  me  in  making  plans  for  my  educational 
program. 

21.7%  Greatly 
•  44.6%  Somewhat 

27.7%  Little 
6.0%  Not  at  all 

My  advisor  has  hindcrod  many  of  t^y  plans  which  I  wanted  to 
pursue  this  year. 

4.n%  Greatly 

8.4%  Somewhat 
10.0%  Limited 
75.5%  Not  at  all 

1.2%  Did  not  answer 
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I  moot  with  my  advisor  for  purposua  of  planning,  advising, 
couiiHoling  an  average  of: 


14 •5%  Twico  a  wcok 
26 « 5%  OncQ.a  week 
31 « 3%  Twice  a  month 
25  9  3%  OncQ  a  montli 
2  #4%  Did  not  answer 


I  needed  additional  help  from  my  advisor  in  planning  my  programt 


My  relationship  with  my  advisor  over  the  last  year  has  been 
(check  one  or  more)i 


66.3%  Helpful 
16 t 9%  Minimal 
33.7%  Enthusiastic 
75.9%  Friendly 

4.8%  Hindering 
39.8%  Intolleotual 
27 #7%  Inspiring 

7 •2^.  Negative 
27.7%  Creative 


The  series  of  questions  dealt  with  the  degree  of  responsibility 
taken  by  the  student  and  the  assistance  which  advisors  provided 
for  students «    The  general  attitude  of  students  toward  their 
advisor  was  positive.    For  somei  additional  help  was  wanted  but 
the  majority  indicated  direct #  helpful,  stimulating,  and  friendly 
relationships  with  their  advisor. 

For  those  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  program  for  two 
years,  a  general  attitude  of  greater  involvement  in  planning 
prevailed.    Tho  depondance  on  advisory  relationships  shifted  to 
an  interactive  and,  to  some  extent,  challenging  dialogue. 


4.8% 
30.1% 
27.7% 
37.3% 


Greatly 

Somewhat 

Limited 


Not  at  all 
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Stcifr  l<t>«pon.3eg,  (soc  ApponUix  III  »  Intorviow  Ccheduiu  for  Staff) 

Dciscribo  your  role      advisor  within  Concopt  1  -  diacuss 
etrongtha  and  woaknoBacs  as  you  purcoive  thoin. 

Dcficribe  your  rolo  as  an  instructor  within  Concept  I  - 
discuss  atreijgtha  and  woaknesyoa  as  you  perceivo  them. 

Arc  students  diroctly  involved  in  planning  and  executing 
bo*'onh^cedJ^°"'^  Prograins?    In  what  ways  could  this  objective 


The  staff  expressed  real  concerns  as  to  the  students  who  did 
coninrr  ^"^^^^^^^  ^"  the  ongoing  educational  process  within 

l\  T  ^'^^y         i"«^"ity  in  advisee 

Irf  L  tJ^^t  °ther  staff  should  take  a  more  active 

l^t  "^""^  students.    TO  the  staff  in  general 

the  advisor  role  continued  to  be  a  priority  concern  Ld  they 
expressed  need  for  greater  Involvement  with  the  students'  total 


^adfn?«    ^     °   ^"^t"        perceived  as  closely  related. 
Students  who  were  closely  and  positively  involved  with  staff 

iLJ^^v"""    °'  ^'^"^^^  «taff  member  as  an 


advisor* 

Parent  Responses    (see  Appendix  IV  -  Parent  Questionnaire) 

I  understand  the  overall  intent  of  the  Concept  I  program. 

59.0%  Greatly 
31.3%  Somewhat 

4.6%  Limited 

1.2%  Not  at  all 

3.6%  Not  sufficient  information 

1  feel  a  -lose  communication  link  with  the  school  and  the 
instructors  of  Concept  l. 

16.9%  Greatly 
38.6%  Somewhat 
22.9%  Limited 
20.5%  Not  at  all 
l.i«  Did  not  answer 

The  information  meetings  about  Concept  1  have  been  sufficient 
Concept  "  understanding  of  tlie  approaches  used  in 

38.6%  Greatly 
34.8%  Somewhat 
13.3%  Limited 
3.6%  Not  at  all 
9.0%  Did  not  answer 
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'^In  my  opinion,  my  sonM-mcjhtor  hae  boon  involved  in  the  on 
plunninc,  uf  hi;./i,or  educational  program, 

71.1%  Greatly 
19.3%  Somowhat 

4.8%  Limited 

2.4%  Not  at  all 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 

J^l"? "i^r",  son/daughter  undoratands  him/her  «.d  has 

See   ^      in  plannin,  cduc.tional  activiti«  of  hU/her 


42.2%  Greatly 

26.5%  Somewhat 

14.5%  Litnited 
9.6%  Not  at  all 
7.2%  Did  not  answer 


InT^l    continue  to  want  more  information  about  the  activities 
and  program  of  Concept  1.    while  the  large  majority  indicates 
they  understand  the  objectives  and  the  intent  of  cLcopt T 
«any  feel  a  communication  gap.    This  factor  was  of?en  sLud 
in  the  comments  by  parents.  suacea 

The  overall  tenor  of  parental  responses  was  supportive  and 

bZILoZ  r^'c'r?  P^^^^*""  ^«      alternaSve  in  the 

lltTfT  P«^««t8  focused  on  t^e 

need  for  greater  follow  through  for  those  students  who  appeared 

^uch%  «?r^!f^"^*  communication  need  became  apparenfwJen 

such  a  situation  existed  and  the  real  concern  of  the  parent  c^e 

th.^  ^^'^  meetings,  parents  Jugges^^d 

that  direct  communication  links  be  established  between  III 

itlvTll  Tit  personalised  app^o^ch  wouJd 

serve  to  alleviate  many  fears. 
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The  ultimate  yo.il  of  tho  procjr.im  is  to  mako  tho  etudont  an 
indopendunt  louriier.    Thus,  cmphauis  should  bo  placed  upon 
akxlls  wh.ich  will  enable  him  to  pursue  learning  without  tho 
help  of  the  staff. 


Student  Responses 


At  the  beginning  of  tho  school  year,  I  considerod  mysolf 
having  tho  ability  to  learn  independently. 


49.4%  Greatly 

41.0%  Somewhat 
7.2%  Limited 
1.2%  Not  at  all 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 


During  this  year,  I  have  been  involved  in  activities  which 
noiped  me  gain  an  independence  for  learning. 


48.2%  Greatly 
39.8%  Somewhat 
10.8%  Limited 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 


Most  students  definitely  stated  their  independence.  They 
commented  that  their  ability  to  work  alone  was  enhanced  and 
that  they  found  education  in  such  a  way  was  more  profitable 
and  enjoyable.    In  this  manner  the  positive  response  indicated 

ni«;;«i''  ^^"^  ^°  ^  education- 

ax  program* 


Staff  Responsos 


m«  It^'^^'u^^  *°       independent  learners  and  critical  thinkers? 

(Do  they  have  the  appropriate  skills?)  In  what  ways  could  these 
objectives  be  enhanced?  uiBbs 


The  staff  comments  centered  on  the  diversity  of  students  and 
their  needs  as  they  gain  independence  in  learning.    It  was 

Bt^ifrLf ^Tf  "^lr?°"*^^  required  greater  direction  from  the 
staff  but  that  the  uitin.ato  goal  was  to  establish  that  joint 
working  relationship  between  the  student  and  tho  instructor, 
some  real  problems  in  working  toward  this  ideal  were  the  time 
roquiromont  for  some  student..,  the  recognition  of  when  the  student 
Jhn  .tT^,      r  progress,  and  the  techniques  of  imparting 

tho  skills  of  independent  working  to  students  who  need  them. 
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lUov.Q  ot  t.Uo  Btoff,  who  had  boon  with  the  program  over  a  two- 
yuar  ijo'  iod,  found  Uiat  Uicy  woro  more  confident  and  competent 
in  doaJ.ijKj  witli  the  indi^pendonco  issue.    As  staff  changes 
within  Concept  I  thia  need  must  bo  wet  by  providing  staff 
development  programs. 


Parent  Responaes 

This  section  was  combined  with  the  first  objective.    The  comments 
by  parents  indicated  general  positive  reaction  for  the  basic 
tenet  of  independenco  for  learning ,    Their  concern  was  the  follow 
through  and  the  development  of  a  caring  relationship  between 
students  and  staff. 


OBJECTIVE  III 

The  student  should  be  a  critical  thinker  willing  and  able  to 
question  his  world,  to  gather  information  in  search  of 
solutions,  and  to  analyze  and  synthesize  ideas. 


Student  Rasponses 

During  the  year  I  have  been  involved  in  activities  which  helped 
me  identify  a  variety  of  problems  and  determine  differences 
and  similarities  among  them. 

26.5%  Greatly 
54.2%  Somawhat 
15.7%  Little 
3.6%  Did  not  answer 

In  the  process  of  considering  various  problems,  I  have  found 
ways  to  gather  and  use  information  and  to  arrive  at  alternative 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

22.9^  Greatly 
54.2%  Somewhat 
18.1%  Limited 

1.2%  Not  at  all 

3.6%  Did  not  answer 


The  comments  iuid  resDoncoa  of  students  indicated  that  this  aspect 
of  their  education  was  often  learned  elsewhere.    Since  the 
question  dealt  only  with  Concept  I,  the  responses  did  not  indicate 
the  origin  of  Irurning  tho  skiJls  of  problem  solving  and  critical 
thinking.    To  some  extent  tJiero  was  a  tenor  that  this  aspect 
often  was  attractive  to  the  Citudont  enrolling  in  Concept  I. 
That  student  then  often  poRscssed  thuao  skills  and  thus  turned 
to  other  points  of  itxtexchc* 
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In  co.up.uMng  the  responses  of  thoso  atudcnta  enroUod  in 
tl»u  pro.jr.un  for  two  yeara  with  tho  ono  your  en^oller  no 
appreciable  difforoncc  could  bo  found!  ^"'«=>lie«'  r^o 


Staff  Resj[>onsea 


Jl'L^'^sr'mf  inaopondont  learnora  and  critical 

uunKers?    (Do  tliey  havo  the  appropriate  skills?)  t« 
ways  could  U,ese  objectives  be  enhlnced?  ^  "^^"^ 

The  staff ,  in  responding  to  this  question,  felt  or«a^or 
need  for  students  to  ovh^mi-        M-t'auj.un,  lext  greater 

rr^ofi-  -  ^^^^^^ 

involved  S  .i  ?i»  *  """^^  "^e'lly  «« 

Parent  Kesponsea 

No  parent  response  was  solicited  on  this  objective. 


OBJECTIVE  IV 


gaSorJng?  '  "'""P-tation,  and  infornation 

Student  Responses 

Within  the  Concept  1  program  I  have  been  helped  to  e«n».«ao 
opinion  and  back  It  up  with  facts  and  logic.  ^  ^ 


a. 


In  speaking t    34.9%  Greatly 
44.6%  Somewhat 
15.7%  Limited 
4.8%  Not  at  all 

b-    In  writing:      26.5%  Greatly 

43.4%  Somewhat 
26.5%  Limited 
2.4%  Not  at  all 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 
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This  yoa:r  my  ability  to  croativoJy  expross  an  idoa  or  an 
oxpericnco  Ims  incroaaod. 

a.  In  siJuakingi    21.  *n  Greatly 

57. Ot  Somewhat 
13.3%  Limited 
7.2%  Not  at  all 

b.  In  writing  J     29.7%  Greatly 

54.2%  Somewhat 

16.9%  Limited 

4.8%  Not  at  all 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 

My  instructors  and  advisor  wore  ablo  to  determine  my  communi- 
cation  skills  level  (writing,  reading  and  speaking  abilities) 
and  to  help  me  plan  activities  which  would  sharpen  these 

SKillS . 

14.5%  Greatly 
48.2%  Somewhat 
20.5%  Limited 
14.5%  Not  at  all 
2.3%  Did  not  answer 

I  have  been  able  to  receive  the  math  skills  and  courses 
which  I  planned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

34.9%  Greatly 
25.3%  Somewhat 

4.8%  Limited 
13.3%  Not  at  all 
19.3%  Not  applicable 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 

1  have  used  the  computer  terminal  as  a  part  of  my  math  and 
science  activities.  z  ana 

3.6%  Greatly 
12.0%  Sonewhat 
18.1%  Limited 
66.3%  Not  at  all 

The  individual  approaches  to  mathematics  have  allowed  roe  to 
gain  a  real  competence  in  the  courses  which  I  pursued. 

20.5%  Greatly 
26.5%  Soinov;hat 
13.31  Limited 
13.3%  Not  at  all 
25.3%  Not  applicable 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 
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I  havd  c.u;y  acccEso  to  an  instructor  in  math  if  i  encounter 
probloras  or  have  questions,  


36.1%  Greatly 
24.1%  Somewhat 
13.3%  Limited 
16.9%  Not  at  all 
9.6%  Did  not  answer 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  activities  which  I  planned  in 
social  studies. 


45.8%  Greatly 
22.9%  Somewhat 
15.7%  Limited 
4.8%  Mot  at  all 
10.8%  Not  applicable 

I  have  easy  access  to  an  instructor  in  social  studies  when 
I  need  help. 


38.6%  Greatly 
32.5%  Somewhat 
12.0%  Limited 
4.8%  Not  at  all 
12.0%  Not  applicable 

I  have  been  able  to  pursue  those  science  activities  which  I 
planned. 


42.2%  Greatly 
19.3%  Somewhat 
14.5%  Limited 

6.0%  Not  at  all 
15.6%  Not  applicable 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 


I  have  easy  access  to  a  science  instructor  when  I  need 
assistance. 


49.4%  Greatly 
20.5%  Somewhat 
10.8%  Limited 

2.4%  Not  at  all 
14.5%  Not  applicable 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 


The  progress  of  the  skillo  of  students  was  evident  in  their 
positive  responses  and  comments.    Tho  performance  of  students 
on  achievement  tests  also  reinforced  this  fact.    Concept  I 
students,  over  the  laat  two  yearii,  have  maintained  their 
previous  progress  and  have  continued  to  score  well  on  the 
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?07f  '^^'^"'"'^'^  ontrrmce.    As  of  May 

1973  fiity-t.wo  of  the  fifty-rour  seniors  in  Concept  I  had 
boon  accepted  into  coUcgos.  '-wncepu  i  had 

Studonta  dloplayod  some  concorn  of  boino  hblo  to  n^<n 

to  their  instructorn.    The  conunents  of  students  showed  Sa^ 

many  problems  could  have  been  helped  bv  a  on?rk  IZT 

more  individualized  progran,  provltd       Vsludentr""  "  ' 


Staff  Responses 


naea  tor  eitjier  roteaching  or  review.    The  writing  and  math 
•kill,  were  predominent  in  the  minds  of  the  teacher.  ^ 
expreesed  priority  of  ,taff  for  the  coming  y^t^^haf 

Parent  Responses 

27.7%  Greatly 
30.2%  Somewhat 
20.5%  Limited 
14.4%  Not  at  all 
7.2%  Did  not  answer 

progress  of  their  young  adults  to  minimal  growth  in  the 

LaTt^Jonlo^^f '''h-  ^-r  thxl  ^LS 

reaction  to  the  emphasis  of  the  communication  skills. 


OBJECTIVE  V 


3orkina  u  tl.e  experience  of 

ottcllZ    '  ""^  Knowledge  of 

woS  with  ^[?"V''''''f °^  to 
ro!i\!    1,  opinions  and  personalities,  and  that  he 

realize  the  responsibility  of  commitment  to  others 
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Ktudont  cind  staff  l^.»rjjonr.of^  r,^ 

I  have  worked  with  small  cjroupa  of  students  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  educational  program.  fM*BMiu  ot 

39.8%  Much  of  the  time  (75-100%) 
26.5%  Somu  of  the  timo  (25-75%) 
26.5%  Limited  amount -of  time  (5-25%) 
7.2%  Not  at  all 

Because  of  the  different  approaches  to  education  in  ConceDt  I 
m  alro'up!''''  understanding  of  ways  to  effectiveJy'^So^' 

32.5%  Greatly 
53.0%  Somewhat 

3.6%  Limited 

9.6%  Not  at  all 

1.2%  Did  not  answer 

Many  of  the  activities  of  concept  I  occurred  within  the  context 

LTf  in  the  comments  o? 

students  and  staff  that  they  were  afforded  the  opportS^Jty  to  • 
work  independently.  The  attitudes  of  working  witoot^r  students 
is  detailed  in  the  comments  of  Objective  IX.  stuaents 


OBJECTIVE  VI 

Learning  should  not  be  viewed  in  unique  and  separate  disciplines, 

n^^rL^^f  L^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  -^-^"^  to  the  stuSi??:' 

Student  Responses 

In  my  program  tliis  year,  I  have  been  involved  in  activities 
stressing  interdisciplinary  approaches.  accivitles 

4.8%  Entirely 
33.7%  Mostly 
21.71  About  half 
28. 9^  Slightly 

6.0?.  N?ot  at  all 

4.8%  Did  not  answer 

llic  instructors  whom  I  have  had  in  Concept  I  have  individualized 

44.6%  Greatly 
43,4%  Somewhat 

8.4%  Limited 

1.2%  Not  at  all 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 
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1  have  boon  able  to  arrancjo  other  coursoa  which  I  wanted 
to  comploto  my  educational  i>rogram. 

55.4%  Greatly 
33,7%  Somewhat 

7.2%  Limited 

2.4%  Not  at  all 

1.2%  Did  not  answer 

Students  have  been  able  to  arrange  the  educational  programs 
they  have  wanted.    The  interdisciplinary  aspects  have  often 
been  emphasized  tlirough  the  particular  project  in  which  thoy 
have  been  involved.    Examples  of  this  are  the  population 
study,  the  life  ntyles  program,  and  the  school  on  wheels 
project. 

Those  students  who  had  been  in  the  program  for  two  years 
had  similar  responses  to  those  first  year  students.  This 
aspect  of  Concept  I  is  pervasive  in  the  programs  which  are 
planned  and  implemented. 


Staff  Responses 

Uas  there  been  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  approaches 
to  subject  area?    In  what  ways  could  this  objective  be  extended? 


In  discussing  this  objective  with  staff,  the  evaluator  was 

aware  of  the  many  diverse  opportunities  which  were  available   

to  students.    The  concern  of  the  staff  was -that  adequate  time  bo 
available  to  interact  with  students  in  such  a  way  that  other 
avenues  were  pointed  out.    Some  of  the  staff  felt  that  some  of 
the  interdisciplinary  thrust  of  the  first  year  was  blunted  during 
the  second  year.    The  priority  of  advisory  relationships  was  more 
pressing  and  thus  the  attendant  joint  curriculum  planning  for 
larger  segments  of  Concept  I  were  not  as  evident.    The  focus  was 
more  on  individual  projects 


Parent  Responses 


My  son/daughter  has  been  challenged  by  the  variety  of  alternatives 
within  the  Concept  I  program. 

41.0%  Greatly 
28.0%  Somewhat 
12.0%  Limited 
14.51  Hot  at  all 
3»0t  Did  -.^.ot  answer 

Tie  majority  of  parents  felt  that  alternatives  wore  .^x(\q  available  to 
their  young  adulty  within  the  Concc<);t  I  program.    Many  commented 
that  particular  co\x£dms  such  as  the  population  stud/  were  exciting 
and  hoped  that  ciuiilar  projects  could  be  investigated  -md  pursued. 
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OIUECTIVE  VII 

The  Bchool  builili.ncj  and  the  clasoroom  aco  but  two  of  a 
nuinbtjr  of  robourcca  for  loatning  in  our  world.    Consoquontly , 
the  tttudent  should  be  encouracjed  to  make  uae  of  any  and  all 
learning  rosoarcos  available  within  the  school  and  in  the 
general  conununity. 


Student  Responses 

I  have  been  involved  in  educational  activities  off  the 
Beachwood  High  School  campus  as  part  of  my  Concept  I  experience. 

34.9%  Greatly 
37.3%  Somewhat 
13.3%  Limited 
13.3%  Not  at  all 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 

1  was  able  to  become  involved  in  the  outside  activities  which 
I  wanted  for  ray  cducatioral  plans. 

• 

42.2%  Greatly 
28.9%  Somewhat 
18.1%  Liiaited 
6.0%  Not  at  all 

1  have  attended  tlie  lectures  and  discussions  of  outsida 
resource  people  within  Concept  I. 

7.2%  Greatly 
43.4%  Somewhat 
36.1%  Limited 
12.0%  Not  at  all 

1.2%  Did  not  answer 

I  hive  used  the  contents  of  the  discussions  with  these  outside 
speakers  as  a  part  of  my  overall  planned  educational  program. 

7.2%  Greatly 
19.3%  Somewhat 
44*6%  Limited 
28.9%  Not  at  all 

^   .  to  set  up  my  educational  activities 

off  the  campus,     (check  one  or  more) 

44.6%  My  personal  contacts 
24.1%  My  advisor 

37.3%  One  of  my  Concept  I  instructors 

7.2%  Concept  I  director 
30.1%  Fellov;  ctudonts 

9.6%  OUier  (please  indicateO 
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01  f  campus  rnaoia-cos  remain  a  vital  part  of  tho  Concept  I  100 
program,    studcntfl  /;a.id  that  trauoportaticn  to  those 
roBourccri,  tJiough  Boni.'what  bottor  this  yo.ir,  continued  to 
present  a  problem.    Tho  manner  by  which  thoso  rosources 
were  initially  obtained  was  moat  often  through  personal 
contacts  or  through  his  fellow  students.    Tho  involvomont 
of  external  resources  within  tho  Concept  I  environment  has 
boon  limited.  ...  - 


Staff  Responses 

Have  students  and  teachers  used  resources  external  to  the 
school  for  the  dovolopnent  of  educational  programs?  In 
what  way  and  how  could  this  objective  be  extended? 


Two  problems  were  expressed  by  tho  staff  as  hampering  external 
involvement  of  students;  the  arrangement  and  follow  through 
with  students  in  the  actual  situation,  and  transportation. 
Those  of  the  staff  who  have  pushed  for  such  involvement  have 
found  that  agencies  are  willing  to  take  students  but  there  is 
a  constant  need  for  communication  with  these  contact  people 
within  the  agency. 


Parent  Responses 

My  son/daughter  has  been  involved  in  educational  activities 
outside  the  school  as  a  part  of  his/her  Concept  I  expariancs. 

45.8%  Greatly 
25.3%  Somewhat 
15.7%  Limited 
12.0%  Not  at  all 
1*2%  Did  not  answer 


OBJECTIVE  VIII 

Evaluation,  both  personal  and  external,  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  tho  student,    it  should  be  ongoing 
rather  than  periodic  ijid  should  be  designed  to  aid  the  student 
in  determining  furtiier  direction  and  scope  for  his  learning. 

Student  Rot=tponses 

1  intend  to  have  my  final  evaluation  of  courses  withi 

63.9'^  Grades 
31.3"ii  Credit/Mon-credit 
4.0%  Did  not  anawor 
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1  undnrr.tand  the  progross  which  I  have  made  in  my  educational  101 
proijram  this  year. 

45.8%  Greatly 
43.4%  Somewhat 

6.4%  Limited 

2.4%  Not  at  all 

Reflecting  on  tliis  year  I  would  have  been  successful 
within  the  Concept  II  program. 

13.3%  More 
26.5%  As 
54.2%  Less 
6.0%  Did  not  answer 

Prom  my  parents  point  of  view,  I  would  have  been  „„^^  successful 
in  the  Concept  XI  program. 

33.7%  More 
33.7%  As 
24.1%  Less 
8.4%  Did  not  answer 


The  self-evaluation  of  students  indicated  that  grades  for 
activities  and  courses  continue  to  be  selected.    Those  students 
who  have  been  in  the  program  for  two  years  indicated  an  even 
stronger  preference  for  grades.    Comments  by  students  indicate 
that  grades  are  tlie  most  appropriate  means,  at  this  point,  for 
indicating  progress.    This  approach,  coupled  with  a  more  frequent 
descriptive  accounting  of  progress,  appears  to  be  a  very  desir^le 
alternative. 

Students  have  a  strong  preference  for  remaining  within  Concept  I 
(sec  fact  section)  and  feel  that  they  have  been  more  successful 
within  Concept  I  than  in  Concept  II  (the  more  structured  approach 
to  education  within  the  high  school) .    In  looking  at  and  vmder^ 
standing  the  progress  they  have  made,  two-year  students  feel  more 
strongly  then  first  year  participants  that  they  have  a  bettor 
grasp  of  where  they  are  and  what  they  have  done. 


Staff  ResponscB, 

Have  students  gained  methods  and  attitudea  of  self -evaluation? 
In  what  ways  can  this  objective  bo  extended? 


The  staff  stated  that  grades  and  the  credit  rating  systems 
continued  to  ha  the  priority  problem  of  Concept  I.  For 
Btudonts  to  rcqu'jst  evaluations  by  grade  denegrates  tho  self- 
evaluation  aspect  of  tho  program.    Tho  problem  of  negotiating 
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fo#^  crod.it  doou  not  allow  the  utudunt  and  instructor  to  develop 
an  intor.ictivo  roiatiunshii)  and  dooa  not  iiovmit  the  atudont 
to  ostablirh  div-.-rgont  jiroiK^aala.    Tho  !-;ucjcj,>«tion  by  tho  statf 
that  block  credit  bo  eotablijiliod  xb  an  alternative  which  should 
bo  ostabli.shod.    Thiti  approach  would  t.iko  tho  focua  off  credit 
and  ]>laca  it  on  the  learning  wliich  occuni  by  both  tho  student 
and  the  instructor. 


Parent  Rooponsea 

The  overall  Concept  I  experience  for  my  son/daughter  has  been 
educationally  beneficial. 


41.0%  Greatly 
31.3%  Somewhat 
13.3%  Limited 
10.8%  Not  at  all 
3.6%  Did  not  answer 


Parents  feel  that  the  program  has  been  beneficial  to  their 
children  but  continue  to  want  increased  information  as  to 
their  progress.    Communication  links,  which  have  been  discussed 
previously,  need  to  be  established  between  the  advisor/ 
Instructor  and  the  parents.    If  this  is  accomplished  many 
of  the  parental  concerns  will  be  alleviatod. 


OBJECTIVE  IX 


The  relationship  between  student  and  teacher  must  be  one  of 
mutual  respect  and  trust.    It  is  only  through  the  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  people  interested  in  learning  that 
real  learning  can  take  place.    Our  program  must  provide  an 
environment  of  openness  and  freedom  that  will  allow  students 
to  truly  enjoy  tho  pursuit  of  learning  and  to  develop  their 
own  unique  personalities. 


Student  Responses 


I  have  a  better  understanding  of  people  because  of  the 
Concept  I  experience. 


a.    Of  those  diffeA'cnt  from  mot 

34.9%  Gr;5atly 

38.6%  Somewhat 

14.5%  Limited 
8.4%  Not  at  all 
3.6%  Did  not  answur 


b.    Of  those  similar  to  met 
38.6%  Greatly 
39.8%  Somewhat 
12.0%  Limitod 
6.0%  Not  at  all 
3.6%  Did  not  answer 
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c.    of  older  ntudcnlfi: 
27.71  Groatly 
30. J. 't  J3omowhat 
13. 3 t  Limitod 
14.5't  Not  at  all 
14.4%  Did  not  anr.wer 

e.    Of  my  instructors t 
'  44.4%  Greatly 
46.0%  Somowhat 
7.2%  Limited. 
1.2%  Not  at  all 
■?%  Did  not  answer 


d.    Of  youmjor  atudent»:  "'•^3 
20.0%  Grontly 
36.1%  Somowhat 
27.7%  Limited 

9.0%  Not  at  all 

6.0%  Did  not  answer 

f.    Of  adults: 
27.7%  Greatly 
41.0%  somewhat 
20.5%  Limited 
6.0%  Not  at  all 
4.8%  Did  not  answer 


Interactions  among  ctudonts  and  staff  were  diverse  and  occurred 
quite  often.    Comments  by  students  indicated  a  high  trust  level 
existed  between  adults  and  students  directly  involved  with 
Concept  I  and  that  tliis  factor  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  program.    Somo  students  questioned  the  inclusion  of  ninth 
and  tenth  grade  students  who  were  not  serious  about  the  program. 
To  a  large  extent  participating  students  were  involved  with 
older  and  younger  peers  as  well  as  adults  on  the  staff  and 
adults  external  to  the  school.    The  relationships  were  generally 
reported  as  poHitive  and  that  tliese  interactions  should  be 
expanded  in  the  coming  year. 

Those  students  who  were  in  the  program  for  two  years  felt  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  instructors  of  Concept  I.  The 
other  interactions  with  different  and  similar  students  were 
similar  '^o  the  responses  of  the  first  year  students. 


Staff  Responses 

Respond  to  Objective  IX  and  indicate  your  reactions  to  the 
degree  of  trust  and  personalization  which  is  contained  within 
Concept  I. 


The  staff  also  felt  tliat  tiiis  component  was  the  most  positive 
aspect  of  Concept  I.    Each  staff  menU:>er  recounted  instances 
of  becoming  acquainted  and  of  getting  closely  involved  with 
students.    This  association  is  one  of  truat  and  is  the  giant 
step  to  obtaining  the  ideal  advisory  relationship.    It  is 
imperative  that  all  students  enrolled  within  Concept  I  have 
this  type  of  nstociflticn  with  a  staff  member  or  other  adult 
as  woll  as  his  pocra.  This  opening  then  allows  for  tlio 
establishment  of  real  eoll  learning  approaches. 
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Parent  Ro?'«^>onsu3 


DocausQ  of  tlio  Concept  I  oxporionco,  my  son/daughter  has 
improved  in  his/hor  understanding  oC  poople. 

a.  Of  thoHo  tUfforont  from  him/her; 
31.3fc  Greatly 

36.1%  Somowhat 
12.0%  Limited 
13.3%  Not  at  all 
7.2%  Did  not  answor 

b.  Of  those  similar  to  him/her t 
25.5%  Greatly 

45.6%  Somewhat 
13.3%  Limited 

8.4%  Not  at  all 

7.2%  Did  not  answer 

c.  Of  those  older  than  he/shdt 
27.7%  Greatly 

31.3%  Somewhat 
14.4%  Limited 
16.9%  Not  at  all 
9.6%  Did  not  answer 

d.  Of  those  younger  than  he/she t 
25.3%  Greatly 

34.9%  Somewhat 
19.3%  Limited 
12.0%  Not  at  all 
8*4%  Did  not  answer 


Parents #  in  general,  felt  an  improvement  by  their  child  In 
attitude  and  understanding  of  others.    Their  comments  also 
reflected  the  positive  interactions  which  they  observed^in 
their  children.    To  some  parents  their  concern  was  not  with 
interactions  among  people  but  with  the  need  for  grt  ater 
emphasis  on  learning.    There  must  be  a  continued  blending 
and  parents  must  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  vital 
link  between  learning  and  sharing  with  others.  This 
cooperative  approach  will  hopefully  lead  to  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  this  tenet. 
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During  tho  .l?J7?-73  r.cliool  year  lAQ  shudonta  woro  enrolled  in 
Concept  I.    Of  tho  CJ  .'ituUonta  ronpomlinq  to  the  quest i  onnaire,  45  woro 
complfctimj  their  first  year  and  3H  woro  in  tho  second  yoar  of  Concept  I. 
Tho  efforts  of  eight  r.tafC  mornboirs,  a  para-professional ,  and  a  secretary 
wore  coordinated  by  an  Tnstructional  Leader.    TIio  orqaniszational  approach 
ot  tlie  high  achool  was  to  promote  autonomous  caternativtir.  within  tho  frame- 
work of  tho  high  school  and  school  diutrict  philosophy.    Host  decisions 
affecting  staff  ai»d  students  could  bo  made  within  the  environs  of  Concept  I. 


I  have  eaay  access  to  tho  director  of  Concept  I  when  I 
have  probloras  or  just  want  to  talk. 


22.9%  Greatly 
34.9%  Somev/hat 
28.9%  Liiaited 
12.0%  Not  at  all 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 


I  support  tha  weekly  town  meeting  idea  for  general  communications 
and  the  resolving  of  problems  in  Concept  I. 

31.3%  Greatly 
31.3%  Somewhat 
26.5%  Limited 

6.4%  Not  at  all 

2.4%  Did  not  answer 

I  support  the  town  meeting  idea  as  it  has  presently  developed. 

8.4%  Greatly 

39.8%  Somewhat 

26.5%  Limited 

24.1%  Not  at  all 

1.2%  Did  not  answer 


Students  wanted  a  closer  involvement  of  tho  Instructional  Leader. 
They  often  saw  a  need  for  his  talents  as  a  teacher  and  wanted  to  have  him 
involved  in  some  of  their  projects.    Studontrj  also  saw  tho  need  for  different 
communication  links.    The  town  mooting  was  effective  for  some  of  this  information 
giving  but  wanted  othoi.-  alternatives  open  to  them. 


Student  toachcis  have  helped  me  with  their  inotructional 
and  personal  contacio. 


10.1%  Gruatly 
30.1%  Somewhat 
10. 1%  Limited 
33.7%  Not  at  all 
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The  uuo  of  Ht.iuU'ut  tctcliiiis  has  Liu-n  ni.ini.nuil  and  in  some  w.iys 
i.noffoct.Wo.    Ono  r»ro))Km  is  tiio  brt  vity  of  th^iv  .stay  (')  or  10  wook.s)  within 
thy  procjram  ana  Uie  diriiculf.y  .in  iiiaintainincj  vjoatinuity  in  tlio  involvement 
of  atudonta  wiLh  Gtudunt  l.tjcichcru.     If:  tuuvi  i  i-i u.ios  extend  the  field  aurvico 
program, as  in  now  boijiy  proposed,  more  tine  n;.iy  ];e  available  for  real  inter- 
actions to  occur. 


My  parents  are  supportive  of  the  Concept  I  approach  to 
education. 

34.91  Greatly 

44.41  So:-icv;hat 

12.0%  timitcd 

3.6%  Not  at  all 

5.0%  Did  not  answer 

My  parents  understand  the  idea  of  the  Concept  I  educational 
approach. 

38.6%  Greatly 
41.0%  Somewhat 
15.6%  Limited 
4.8%  Not  at  all 

I  would   to  enroll  in  Concept  I  for  the  coining  year. 

(Seniors:    If  given  the  opportunity) 

91.6%  Elect 
7.2%  Not  Elect 
1.2%  Did  not  answer 


The  majority  of  the  students  perceived  their  parents  to  be  supportive 
and  understanding  of  the  Concept  I  aniroach.    All  but  6  of  the  students 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  stated  that  they  would  enroll  in  Concept  I  if 
given  the  opportunity.    Tho  staff,  \;hilo  havinrj  concornn  about  certain  aspects 
of  the  program,  wholly  supported  tlie  continuance  of  this  approach  to  education. 
ThiB  overall  parent,  student,  and  staff  sur^port  was  registered  in  the  responses* 
tlie  comments,  and  tho  observation  by  the  evaluator. 
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R[x:ommi:nda'i*ions 


107 


As  a  rer,ult  of  th(i  evaluation  the  following  reconunondations  refloat  tho 
attituflo.s  projcctcci  by  Uia  ntaff,  5tudonto,  and  parontsji  as  well  as  the 
observations  of  the  ^valuator.    The  recotmonaations  arc  not  ranked  by  priority. 

1.  The  Instructional  Leader  of  Concept  I  should  assume  a  closer  working 
relationship  with  students  and  parents. 

The  closer  relationship  with  tlio  Instructional  Leader  was  often  mentioned 
by  students  as  a  necessity.    Tor  many  sstudcants  the  interaction  with  the 
Instructional  Loader  v/ill  f;erve  as  a  temporary  advisor  and  facilitator. 
This  rolationahip  ihould  not  circuir.vent  the  advisor  role  of  tho  teachers 
but  may  serve  to  facilitate  a  better  match  between  student  and  teacher. 

There  is  also  a  continuing  need  for  an  improved  communications  flow 
between  parents  and  the  staff.    The  meetings  which  were  set  up  serve  as 
one  approach.    Newsletters  1  flyers #  periodic  phone  conferences,  meetings 
in  parents •  hoiaesr  and  written  reports  would  serve  to  better  inform  parents 
of  the  overall  progress  and  activities  of  their  young  adults. 

2.  The  advisor  role  of  the  staff  must  be  enhanced  to  allow  students  to  better 
plan  and  execute  their  educational  programs. 

This  aspect  of  Concept  I#  which  is  the  essence  of  the  program,  continues 
to  be  a  problem.    Staff  has  indicated  that  there  exists  great  imbalance 
in  studont  loads.    Students  have  expressed  varied  opinions  of  the  relation- 
ship with  their  advisor.    In  the  vast  majority  of  responses,  students 
expressed  that  a  friendly  relationship  existed  but  felt  that  the  education- 
al assistance  was  not  always  forthcoming.    Those  advisors  who  seem  to  be 
most  succ  3ssf ul  and  attract  students  are  often  agressive  and  follow  up 
with  both  parentr,  and  students  in  a  positive  and  helpful  way.    It  is 
evident  that  some  students  need  and  want  this  closer  (and  at  times  more 
directive)  relationship  to  h^ilp  them  gain  greater  independence  in  planning 
their  educational  program.  j 

The  staff  development  programs  dealing  with  conferencing  and  planning 
techniques  should  be  continued.    These  approaches  are  vital  for  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  the  staff  serving  as  advisors.    The  Instructional  Leader 
of  Concept  I  should  oontinu'illy  assess  tho  competence  of  the  staff  in  this 
advisory  role  and  r^hould  insure  that  uach  student  is  receiving  appropriate 
counseling  from  staff.    This  advisory  component  is  the  most  vital  part 
of  Concept  I  and  ttius  should  continue  to  receive  groat  emphasis  and  follow 
through • 
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/I  ^v..».H4..     .    ,  .  stuUent.  were  qranteU  a  block  of 

«ouU  be  mutually  devorminod  by  tho  student  and  his  advisor 

Many  students  continue  to  select  grades  as  a  part  of  their  evaJu-^tion  f^*. 
thoir  work.  The  teachers  have  catogoricallv  Ll^  IhJ^lt  ^<^^ 
on  grades  is  a  detriment  to  tho  Concepri  pLor^     tl  1«  «t«<^^«t8 

investigation  should  include i  progress.  The 

A.    Determination  of  student  attitudes  toward  ways  that  assess«,ent  of 

Set  =^:„eTp^:grr""''"^'' '° ^» p'"* 

^'    p«^is'5r?J*  formal  a„d  infom«l  comunioation  channels  with 
parents  for  infoniung  them  of  their  student's  progress. 

^«ches!°"  °'  ""i^^ities  accepting  such  ».ique  evaluative 

Student  in  such  activities  rests  with  that  student  and  his/her  advisor! 

It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  both  students  anH  a¥^vf 
divergent  opinions  as  to  the  need  for  .."o^'^f  e^^'s^^^cturl?'  ^Z" 
ambivalence  U  a  vital  component  of  Concept  I  and  U>e  resultant  ov!«  11 

pro-jrar,  will  i„  essence  revert  to  a  j«,rc.  traditional  form  of  education 

inJe^tcnn^o^M  ""-.^ ^^-f '"'^  opportunities  be  c^'st^  ly" 

students.  '""^  ""^  i"<iividual  characterisScs  of 
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6.  Thoro  should  bo  an  effort  to  attain  a  ijrcator  enrollwont  of  atudonts  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  cjrades  and  to  maintain  a  divorsity  of  age  levels. 

Oveit  the  last  year  thoro  has  been  a  decreane  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
enrollment  in  Concept  I.    This  evaluator  wa«  unable  to  determine  a  clear 
reason  wliy  thin  phenomenon  has  occurred  but  efforts  should  bo  made  to 
ascertain  some  factors  and  reverse  the  trend  if  possible.  Better 
communication  with  Middle  School  students #  staff #  and  parents  may  help 
Initially.    Programs  should  also  be  planned  in  which  students  can  gain  the 
functional  communication  and  computation  skills.    These  programs  should  be 
individualiised  and  tailored  to  those  students  expressing  such  needs. 
Advisors  must  bo  available  to  these  younger  students  who  support  their 
inclusion  and  understand  their  needs.    Progr^s  should  also  be  developed 
in  which  cross  sections  of  ages  are  an  integral  part. 

7.  The  use  of  external  resources  both  inside  and  outside  the  school  must 
become  a  more  integral  and  planned  part  of  Concept  I. 

The  reactions  of  many  students  and  staff  to  this  component  of  Conc^ptl 
was  that  the  use  of  external  resources  was  often  difficult  to  arrange  and 
transportation  presented  a  problem.    This  situation  was  partially  alleviated 
by  the  use  of  a  bus  which  transported  students  to  various  agencies  and  the 
periodic  rental  of  a  station  wagon  for  the  School  on  Wheels  program. 
There  was  also  a  need  for  arranging  and  following  through  of  resources 
by  the  staff  on  the  activities  of  students  outside  the  school.  An 
appropriate  bank  of  resources  should  be  built  up  whereby  students  could 
readily  determine  and  can  easily  arrange  the  activity  in  which  they  want 
to  be  involved.    Consistent  and  dependable  transportation  arrangements 
mu6t  also  be  available  for  such  activities. 


8.    The  evaluation  of  Concept  I  for  the  school  year  1973-74  should  include  the 
student  desires  for  present  and  new  programs  for  the  alterriative . 


The  existing  questionnaire  in  many  ways  did  not  ask  the  question ,  "What 
do  you,  the  students #  want  in  Concept  I?"    The  basic  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  reflect  the  involvement  of  students  in  the  total  educational 
process.    In  many  ways  the  desires  of  students  were  ascertained  in  their 
comments  but  a  more  consistent  effort  should  be  made  to  account  for  these 
wants  by  students  in  the  future. 
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no 


SUMlvIAUy 


The  Concept  I  program  has  been  a  successful  approach 
for  mj,y  students.    Thio  fact  ia  based  on  the  comnents  and  reactions 
of  staff,  students,  and  parents.    The  continued  and  expanded  success 
of  tlia  program  will,  in  part,  depend  on  the  reflection  and  follow 
through  of  the  recommendations.    In  many  areas  these  recommendations 
have  been  investigated  and  possible  altexTjative  solutions  have  been 
projected  over  the  curomor  planning  and  workshop  time. 


This  program  is  unique  in  that  students  are  not  only 
involved  in  tlie  doing  but  also  in  the  planning  of  their  educational 
activities.    The  spin-offs  from  such  an  approach  are  refreshing  to 
the  entire  educational  scene.    I  recommend  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Beachwood,  Ohio  and  the  state  Board  of  Education  would 
grant  this  program  continued  developmental  status  for  the  coming 
school  year  1973-74  with  the  projectiork  that  the  program  be  granted 
permanent  status,  contingent  on  yearly  pro'gram  evaluation. 
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APPENDIX  I 


THE  CONCEPT  I  PROGRAM 
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OUNOIT  I    -    ULAaiWOOD  UIQI  SQIOOL  H:> 

Concopt  1  was  ijusLituttxl  at  licachwaod  Uiqii  '.^diool  to  provide  an  alternative  in 
cxiucation  Uj  Uto  sUuidatxl  sdiool  prcx^ram. 

'llie  iXctxxxi  ly-cralion  of  tluj  projrani  varica  accxirdintj  to  the  individual  stultaiL. 
Hu^  followincj  arc  Uisic  niocl ionics  within  the  |jrocjram: 

First  of  till,  the  students  and  staff  have  a  general  meeting  on  Itonday  nomings 
at  wliich  announcanents  and  policy  decisions  can  bo  made.    In  addition  to  this 
meeting,  studaiits  neet  once  a  week  with  their  advisors  to  discuss  programs,  evaluate 
progress  and  nop  plans  for  new  programs.   l?ie  advisor-advisee  relationship  is 
central  to  the  operation  of  the  prograiti  in  that  it  provides  for  ongoing  evaluation 
and  contact  for  each  student. 

In  general,  curriculum  consists  of  learning  escparienoes  that  include  student 
and  teacher  organized  classes  with  scheduled  meeting  tijnes,  independent  study  projects 
in  a  single  discipline  or  in  a  combination  of  disciplines,  learning  experieaices  in 
work  or  volunteer  areas,  and  class  esqperiences  in  local  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions.  A  student  may  develop  programs  that  include  any  number 
of  these  activities.   What  he  chooses  is  his  decision  and  the  final  program  varies 
with  the  nature  of  tlie  individual.   Academically,  we  trust  that  students  will  develop 
a  program  with  relevance  to  than  that  will  allow  them  to  acquire  fcasic  leamijig 
skills  and  an  appreciation  for  the  positive  es^rience  of  learning. 

Students  are  given  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of  their  time.   Seme  days  they 
will  be  in  sd*ool  for  tlie  entire  day,  some  for  part  of  the  day,  others  not  at  all. 
Ihe  actual  attendance  at  school  is  based  upon  the  demands  of  the  student's  program* 

DTiphasis  is  placed  upon  individualization  of  program.   Vte  encourage  students 
to  vork  at  their  cm\  rate.   Conscgucmtly,  the  student  vAio  is  interested  and  able 
can  push  aliead  and  not  be  liold  i^ck  by  others.   Iho  lesser  prepared  student  is  able 
to  digest  his  looming  comfortalily  and  according  to  his  own  timetable. 

Individual  studont  evaluation  and  feedback  takes  a  number  of  forms.  (1)  students 
receive  periodic  evaluations  on  quality  and  dci^th  of  effort;  (2)  stuc:cnt3  ttoet  with  an 
Mvisog  to  rcviuv;  progrc^^s  and  caninn.nt  on  ovaliAntions.   Tnroughout  th»o  year  no  grade 


ro(jort»  are  <jJ.vai  to  bIikIcmus.   'i\vi  end'-of-^ear  evaluation  consists  of  u  Jtixlont 
8Qlf-evctluatiot)  aiU  u.>aol)er  evaluation,  a  letter  grade,  and  a  written  description 
of  ius  \xivk*   Stutlcnts  also  luivu  tlio  option  of  working  on  a  crodit/no  credit  basis. 

'Ihc&to  aro  tl)o  backgroundii,  tha  assuini:>tions  and  Uic  objectives,  and  tsaPG  of  tlio 
mechanics  of  an  alternative  cc'iucational  program*   A  descxiption  of  this  sort  cannot 
touch  vpoi\  the  ."heart"  of  the  Concept  I  program,  the  affective  dimansion  of  a  (Student's 
life*       believe  tliat  learning  should  take  place  in  a  relajced  environment  that 
encourages  a  concern  for  learning,  a  mutual  respect  and  trust  among  students  and 
staff,.  en(lji_rgcaTnitJ.on  that  everyone  in  the  ccrratiinity  is  a  unique  human  being 
with  his  Gv;n  intsrents,  his  own  personal  timetable  for  learning,  and  his  own  set 
of  Values,   'itic  lark  of  Concept  I  is  to  provide  an  environment  vihich  makes  learning 
a  natural  and  iieoningfal  grcTAth  experience,  bound  not  by  the  limits  of  a  building  or 
an  institution,  but  only  by  the  creativity  and  capacity  of  a  human  mind* 

Marking  tnio  days  a  weak  with  pre-schoolers  in  a  Head  Start  program,  a  Thanks- 
giving "feast"  for  120  students  prepared  by  students,  a  Polxtieal  Science  course  at 
QVHJ,  physics  Students  vorking  on  a  project  in  bridge  building,  a  chess  gams,  a 
group  of  students  earning  the  funds  for  a  visit  to  Greenfield  Village  in  Midiigan, 
a  student  exchange  with  another  school  to  esochange  views  on  education,  a  ski  trip, 
a  seminar  on  Itianatology,  a  student  wrjrking  on  his  CMn  radio  show,  a  holidi^  party 
for  underprivileged  kids,  an  individualized  class  in  Geometry,  a  guitar  jam  session, 
a  production  of  ihe  Wizard  of  Oz,  a  seminar  in  Peculation  and  Its  I^roblems,  sn  advisor 
(iating  lunch  with  his  students  —  these  experience  s  are  just  part  of  the  environ  • 
msnt  of  Concept  I,  an  environmsnt  in  which  people  work  with  and  loam  from  people* 

llie  program  operates  under  a  number  of  basic  assuR^ytions  about  the  educational 

enterprise  and  about  Beadiwcod  e«:udants. 

Ihcse  assunptions  arej 

1*   ll^t  Jic-Ddiv\cod  High  School  students  are  mature,  capable  and^inteHigont 
enough  to  ausist  in  determining       they  Icam  best* 

2*   Tliat  ik;ach\>»od  High  f^diool  students  and  faculty  stoe  the  attitude  that 
individu/il  dovolo{,^rtyit  ia  the  prime  reason  for  the  existence  of  tli© 
educational  ontcri^riDO* 
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3.  'lliat  Btudcntu  aiid  Caculty  cnn  set  euid  ftccaflpliuh  tjoals  cuid  objf>ctivu8      •^  ^ 
tocjothor,  iuul  if  Uua  in  done?  greater  Itraming  foi  Jjotli  wiXl  occur. 

4.  'liut  all  atudoiUis  txvo  mt  eidoquatdy  Borvcd  by  ono  curriculum  at 
licacliwood  lUcjh  Scliool. 

5.  lliat  liucause  we  are  all  different  \m  le&m  boat  by  varied  tcadiinct 
todiniques. 

6.  'Iliat  educators  liavo  not  discoverGd  Uio  best  iQ8tlK)d  of  instruction  for 
all  students. 

7.  lhat  we  all  sliarc  a  belief  in  the  concept  of  cognitive  and  affective 
leamlhg  being  cx^ually  inportant  and  intervoven. 

B.   Ihat  we  can  all  accept  the  notion  that  a  totally  structured  curriculum 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  or  only  acceptable  program  for  B.li.S. 

9.   lhat  creativity,  flexibility,  and  chan'iie  are  useful  ideas  vdiich  require 
openness  of  mind. 

Ihe  program  itself  is  an  attest^t  to  develop  within  the  student  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  liis  own  educational  program  in  the  hopes  that  (1)  self-directec. 
learning  will  be  more  meaningful  and  thus  more  effective,  and  that  (2)  the  student 
will  be  better  able  to  make  decisions  regarding  his  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  program  encourages  the  concept  that  learning  is  a  process 
vMch  occurs  not  only  within  the  school,  but  also  in  the  oomrunity.   Students  in 
deve3.oping  their  programs  can  benefit  from  learning  experiences  offered  within  tl\e 
school  and  in  iiie  imnsdiate  Cleveland  oomnunity. 

Ihe  actual  direction  of  the  program  grows  from  nine  principles  uhich  govern 
the  curriculum,  methodology  and  policy.   These  principles  arot 

1.  Ohe  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  student's 
educational  program  must  lie  with  the  student.   To  t^iis  end,  the 
staff  must  encourage  and  aid  the  student  in  developing  those  skills 
necessary  to  plan  his  educational  program  and  to  pursue  it  effectively. 
PriiTor^'  among  those  are  the  skills  of  responsible  decision  making  and 
the  attitudes  of  personal  responsibility  for  fulfilling  individual  goals. 

2.  'Xhc  ultimte  goal  of  U-vd  proctram  is  to  make  the  student  en  independent 
l4)arner.   ahus,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  skills  which  will  enable 
liijT)  to  pursue  learning  without  t^e  help  of  the  staff. 

3.  'ihe  student  should  be  a  critical  tliinkcr  willing  and  aLlo  to  question 
hi8.>prldc  to.  gat^)er  infonr^tion  in  search  of  solutions,  and  to  analyse 
and  synthesize  ideas. 

4.  Students  sliould  develop  functional  skills  in  coTttmication  (si^ecch  and 
canvo;»ition) ,  conputation,  and  infonration  gaUioriiig. 
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5.   Ihe  student  sJiould  havo  a  knavlalgo  and  tlio  exporienco  of  working  vdtli 
yrouiDS  to  tlw  end  tJuit  ho  gain  JaiowloUgo  of  effoctivo  group  procx3ss, 
tlwt  ho  Uj  tolerant  oC  and  abXa  to  wor);  witli  differing  opinions  and 
ixsrsoiwlitics,  and  tivxt  he  rualize  tha  responoibility  of  commitment  to 
othoirs. 

b.   l/5aminy  should  not      vievs-ed  in  uniqua  nnd  separate  disciplijios,  but 
rathor  ehould  Uj  viewed  as  a  whole  relating  to  the  student's  needs  and/or 
interests. 

7.  Ihe  school  building  and  the  classrocm  is  but  one  of  a  nuitto  of  resources 
for  learning  in  oiu:  world.   Consequently,  the  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  any  and  all  learning  resources  available  within  the  school 
and  in  the  general  conminity. 

8.  Evaluation,  both  personal  and  external,  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
develoixruint  of  tlie  student.    It  should  be  ongoing  ratJiur  than  p^sriodic 

—  -    and  should  be  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  determining  further  direction 
and  scope  for  his  learning. 

9.  aiie  relationship  between  student  and  teacher  must  be  one  of  mutual  respect 
and  trust.   It  is  only  through  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  between 
people  interested  in  learning  that  real  learning  can  take  place.  CXar 
program  rnust  provida  an  environment  of  openness  and  freedom  that  will 
alloi^  students  to  truly  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  leawfiAiiy  and  to  develop  their 
cum  unique  personalities. 
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APPENDIX  II 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Pj^M^IIWOOl)  HOMip  OF  1,'DUCATION  ^^^^ 

CONCEPT  I 
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STUDKNT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  quoBtionnaire  ia  dosigncj  to  asssss  your  attitudes  toward  Concept  I.  your 
roeponeoa  will  becomo  a  part  of  tho  annual  evaluation  of  the  proyram  which  will  help 
us  in  planning  for  the  coming  year  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education*  *^ 

The  following  are  statements  describing  the  overall  Concept  I  program.    Pleaie  check 
tho  response  most  appropriate  to  you.    You  may  wish  to  comment  for  clarification 
purposes  to  the  right  of  your  response. 

1.  I  have  taken  the  overall  responsibility  for  planning  my  educational  program. 
 Greatly  Comments;  *-    ^  • 

Somewhat  .» 

 Limited 

 Not  at  all 

2.  My  advisor  has  assisted  me  in  making  plans  for  my  educational  program. 

Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat 

 Little 

 Not  at  all 

3.  My  advisor  has  hindered  many  of  my  plans  which  I  wanted  to  pursue  this  vear. 
 Greatly  Comments  >  ' 

Somewhat 

Limited   

 Not  at  all 

4.  I  meet  with  my  advisor  for  purposes  of  planning,  advising,  counseling  an  average  oft 

Twice  a  week  Comments  >  ^  ' 
Once  a  week 
Twice  a  month 
 Once  a^month 

5.  I  needed  additional  help  from  my  advisor  in  planning  my  program. 

Greatly  Comments  > 
Somewhat 
Limited 
 Not  at  all 

6.  During  the  year  I  have  been  involved  in  activities  which  helped  me  identify  a 
variety  of  problems  and  determine  differences  and  similarities  among  them. 

Greatly  Conunentsj 

Somowhat  I 
 ^Little 

 Not  at  all  ' 

7.  In  the  process  of  considering  various  problems,  1  have  found  ways  to  gather  and 
use  information  and  to  arrive  at  alternative  solutions  to  those  problems. 

-  Grout ly  Comments  > 

Somowhat 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 
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.mcn>^»  WA,m  ov  nniK^ATTON  student  ouestionhai.p.  "  • 

 GroatXy  Comments: 

Somowhat  ~** 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

9.    1  am  completing  my   year  in  Concept  I. 

'  First 
Second 

 Greatly  Comments: 

Somewhat  ' 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

11.    I  have  been  involved  in  educational  activitias  off  the  Beachwood  High  School 
cantt>U8  as  part  of  my  Concept  I  experience.  «cnwooa  iixgn  school 

 Greatly  Commente: 

Somewhat 
Limited 
 Not  at  all 

^Greatly  Cororoente : 

;;;Somewhat 

 ^Limited 

Not  at  all 

toft^t'" "^•"""i'""      «»fi<te  r.,ourc.  P.0P1.  within 

 Greatly  Comments : 

Somewhat  ~ 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

LJr^fT'^  contents  of  the  discussions  with  these  outside  speakers  as  a 
part  of  my  overall  planned  educational  program.  *«»«««r8  as  a 

Greatly  Commonts : 

Somewhat 

 Jiimitod 

 Not  at  all 

 My  personal  contacts 

My  advisor 

of  wy  Concept  I  instructors 
Concept  1  director 
Fellow  students 
 Other  (please  indicate) 
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IIQ 

t'm'ww  mH!?-^-:  1:;ducation  stui.:nt  questionnaire  ' 

16.  In  roy  proqr.,m  this  year,  I  havo  boon  involved  in  activitioa  stressing  intor- 
diflciplinary  approaches. 

 jEntirely  Cproments » 

Mostly 

 About  half 

 ^Slightly 

 Itot  at  all 

17.  The  instructors  whom  I  have  had  in  Concept  I  have  individualized  their  courses 
to  allow  me  to  pursue  my  personal  educational  program. 

Greatly  Comments  > 

Somewhat 

.  Limited 

 Not  at  all 

18.  As  a  part  of  my  planned  educational  program  I  have  been  able  to  combine  my 
experiences  off  campus  with  my  program  of  studies  held  on  campus. 

Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat 

 JLimited 

 Not  at  all 

19.  Within  the  Concept  I  program  1  have  been  helped  to  express  opinion  and  back  it  uo 
witA«^.ea««0.aRd  logic.  ^ 

a.  In  speaking 

Greatly  Comments  t 
Somewhat 
Limited 
 Not  at  all 

b.  In  writing 

Greatly  Comments » 
 Somewhat 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 


20, 


This  year  my  ability  to  creatively  express  an  idea  or  an  experience  has  increased. 

a.  In  speaking 

 Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

b.  In  writing 

 Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat  " 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

21.    My  instructors  and  advisor  were  ablo  to  determine  my  cokninication  skills  level 
(writing,  reading  and  speaking  abilities)  and  to  help  me  plan  activities  which 
would  sharpen  these  skilln. 

 Greatly  Comments  t 

 ^Somewhat   

Limi  tod 
 Not  at  all 
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MAOIWOQiLHOAl^J  OP  KOUCATION  STUDENT  OUKSTIONMAIRif  ^ 

22.  I  have  been  nble  to  rucoivo  tho  math  skills  and  courses  which  I  planned  at  tho 
bogiimincj  of  the  year. 

Greatly  Conimonta; 

Somewhat 

 Limited 

 Not  at  all 

 Not  applicable 

23.  I  have  used  t^o  computer  terminal  as  a  part  of  my  math  and  science  activities. 
 Greatly  Comments > 

Somewhat 
Limited 
 Not  at  all 

24.  The  individualized  approaches  to  mathematics  have  allowed  me  to  gain  a  real 
competence  in  the  courses  which  I  pursueu. 

__J3reatly  Comments : 

Somewhat 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

Not  applicable 

25.  I  have  easy  access  to  an  instructor  in  math  if  I  encounter  problems  or  have 
qAi»&tiens-r-   

 Greatly  Comments i 

Somewhat 
Limited 
Not  at  all 

26.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  activities  which' I  planned  in  social  studies. 
 Greatly  Comments! 

Somewhat 

 Limited 

 Not  at  all 

 Not  applicable 

27.  I  have  easy  access  to  an  instructor  in  social  studies  when  I  need  help. 

Greatly  Comments » 

Somewhat 
•  Limited 

 Not  at  all 

Not  applica£>le 

28.  I  have  been  able  to  pursue  those  science/activities  which  1  planned. 
 Greatly  Comments t 

Somewhat 
Limited 

 ^Not  at  all 

J  J        Not  applicable 

29.  I  have  easy  access  to  a  science  instructor  when  1  need  assistance. 
.  Greatly  Commontgt 

Somewhat 
Limited 
Not  at  all 
Not  applicable 
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STUDENT  QUESTJONNAinE 


30 •    I  hav«  boon  ablo  to  arrange  other  coursos  which  1  wanted  to  comploto  my  educational 
program. 

 Greatly  Commontai 

Somowhat 

Limited 
Z.  ^Not  at  all 

31*    I  have  worked  with  small  groups  of  students  in  the  pursuit  of  my  educational 
program* 

 Much  of  the  time  (75-100%) 

Some  of  the  time  (25-75%) 
^^^^^Limited  amount  of  time  (5-25%) 
 Not  at  all 

32 •    Because  of  the  different  approaches  to  education  in  Concept  1,  I  have  a  bettor 
understanding  of  ways  to  effectively  function  in  a  group* 

Greatly  Comments i 

Somewhat 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

33*    I  have  a  better  understanding  of  people  because  of  the  Concept  I  es^erience* 
a*    Of  those  different  from  me 

 Greatly  Comments i 

Somewhat 
Limited 
V    Note  at  ail 
b*    Of  those  similar  to  me 

Greatly  Comments i 

Somewhat 

Limited 

 Not  at  all 

c«    Of  older  students 

Greatly  Comments i 

Somewhat 

Limited 

 Not  at  all 

d«    Of  younger  students 

..^  Greatly  Comments  i 

Somewhat 

 Litrdted 

 Not  at  all 

e»    Of  my  instructors 

Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat 

 Limited 

 Not  at  all  ^ 

f.    Of  adults 

Greatly  Comment^: 
Somewhat 

 Limited 

 Not  at  all 


''4.    1  Intend  to  have  my  final  evaluation  of  courses  witht 
Grades 
 Cr od  i  t/Non - cr odi  t 
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STUDSNT  QUESTIONNAIRE  1?? 


3b.    I  undaratand  tlio  procjrQSs  which  I  havu  nadt^  in  my  educational  program  this  year* 
Groatly  Comnic^jtst 
Somowhat 
Limited 
 Not  at  all 

36.  I  would  to  enroll  in  Concept  I  for  the  coming  year*    (Seniors t    If  given 

the  opportunity) 

Elect       ^  Comments  t 

Not  elect 

37.  Reflecting  on  this  year  I  would  have  been          ©uccessful  within  the  Concept  II 

program. 

Moye  Comments  t 

^  As 

 Less 

38.  Prbm  my  parents  point  of  view,  I  would  have  been           successful  in  the  Concept  II 

program.  ~~ 

More  Comments : 

 As 

Less 

39.  My  relationship  with  ray  advisor  over  tlie  last  year  has  been  (check  one  or  more). 

He Ip f ul  Comments  t 

Minimal 

Enth us i  as  ti  c 

Friendly 

Hindering 

Intellectua 1 

Inspiring 

Negative 

Creative  ' 

40.  I  have  easy  access  to  the  director  of  Concept  I  when  I  have  problems  or  just  want 
to  talk. 

Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat 

Limited 

Not  at  all 

41.  I  support  the  weekly  town  meeting  idea  for  general  communications  and  the 
resolving  of  problems  in  Concept  I. 

 Greatly  -     ^  Comments  t  ' 

Somewhat 
^^^^^  Limited 

Not  at  all 

42.  I  support  the  town  meeting  idea  as  it  has  presently  developed. 
 Greatly  Commontst 

Somewhat 
Limited 
Not  at  all 
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31!ACHWQ0D  mhUD  OP  i:i.)UCATION  STUDEm  QUESTIONNAIRt; 

43.    Student  teachers  have  holpod  ino  with  thoir  instructional  and  personal  contacts* 
Greatly  CoCTients : 
fJomowhat 
Llraitod 
 Not  at  all 

44*    My  parents  are  supportive  of  the  Concept  I  approach  to  education* 
 Greatly  Conunonts  t 

Somewhat 

Limited 
 Not  at  all 

45.    My  parents  understand  the  idea  of  the  Concept  I  educational  approach. 
•    Greatly  Conunents  t 

Somewhat 
Limited 
Not  at  all 
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May  9,  1973 

CONCEPT  I 

STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FLEASE  ANSWER  THE  rOLLOWING  OUilSTIONir 
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PARENT  QUESTIONNAira; 


BEACHVVOOD  CITY  SCHOOLS 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

24601  Faumounl  tilvd.  lo' 
CLEVCUNO.  OHIO  44132  -oi  C 

BiST  COPY  m\m 


May  9,  1973 


Dear  Parents  of  Concept  I  Students: 


concept  l'  progrart"  o^eL'"'"'^!^'  Perceptions  of  the 

staff  and  will  help  the  staff  oi^n^  ^        students  and 

next  year.These  results  win    f  Concept  1  program 

DeparLent  of  EdJLtion  L  a  part  o?  th^"^"^'  '° 

The  student  questionnaire  is  more  LteSsivrthf  J,^^^^"^^^^"- 

you  Will  complete.    Each  teacher  win  ^f  ^  .  ? 

topics.  teacher  will  be  interviewed  on  similar 


Sincerely  yours, 


H.  James  Mahan 
Assistant  Superintendent 

hjm/ac 
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ORACHWOOf)  FlOAkl)  OF  lIDUrATION 

  May  9,  1973 

PAiUL'NT  |;)ur)s'rj.QN.MATRR  ^-^7 
This  quoiitioanairo  ir.  O.^nicrned  to  assess  your  attitudon  toward  Conceut  l  Vonr 

1.    I  understand  the  overall  intent  of  the  Concept  I  program. 

 Greatly  Comments  t 

Somewhat  — — _ 
JLiraited 
"Mot  at  all 
 Not  sufficient  information 

Somewhat 
Limited 
 .Hot  at  all 


3.    The  information  meetings  about  Concept  I  have  baen  auff<r<-i«<. 

uriderstanding  of  the  approaches  used  in  Concept  ??  """^"^""^  M^^^ 
^    «^__6roatly  Comments  t  ^ 

Somewhat  ~" 

Limited 


J'ot  at  all 


 Greatly  Comments: 

_Somewhat 
Limited 


Not  at  all 


C^n^^fr^^'r^  °'  olternatlve.  within  th. 


Greatly  Comments t 

t^oiTRwhat  *" 


Umited 
Jloc  at  all 

6.    i*^„/dau,hter  h.-,s  writing  and  speokin,  .kill,  this  year. 

^Soinov/iiat  ' — 
Limitod 
[Not  ct  all 

•  CommentH: 


JSoMowhdt 
jLiinitod 
"tJot  at  all 
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DEACHWOOD  UOARD  OP  lIDtrATTnisi 

-~-  .   PARENT  pUBSTIONNAIRE 

Greatly  Comments » 


^Somowhat 
Limited 


Not  at  all 

9, 


a.    Of  those  different  from  him/her 


JSreatly  Comments t 

jBomewhat  — _ 

JLimltcd 

 iNot  at  all , 

b.    Of  those  similar  to  him/her 

Greatly  Conunentst 


^Somewhat 
JLimited 
"Not  at  all 


Of  those  older  than  he/she 
.Greatly  Conunentst 
^Somewhat 
^Limited 

 J«ot  at  all 

d.    Of  those  younger  than  he/she 

 Greatly  Comments i 

^Somewhat 
Limited  '"'"^ 


Not  at  all 


.Greatly  Comments t 

.Somewhat 
^Limited 
"Not  at  all 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  OONCEPT  I  TEACHERS 
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Juno  12,  1973 


1^0 


Tot       Concept  I  Toachora 
Promt    Jim  Mahan 

Ret       Interview  Bchedula  for  Concept  I  teachers 


The  following  is  a  schedule  of  topics  which  1  will  include  in  the 
interview  which  I  hope  to  have  with  you  this  week. 

1.  Describe  your  role  as  advisor  within  Concept  I  -  discuss  strengths 
and  weaknesses  as  you  perceive  them. 

2.  Describe  your  role  as  an  instructor  within  Concept  I  -  discuss 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  you  perceive  them. 

3.  Are  students  directly  involved  in  planning  and  executing  their 
educeitional  programs?    in  what  ways  could  this  objective  be 
enhanced? 

4.  Are  students  able  to  be  independent  learners  and  critical  thinkers? 
(Do  they  have  the  appropriate  skills?)    m  what  ways  cov.ld  those 
objectives  be  enhanced? 

5.  Are  students  gaining  and  extending  their  skills  of  communication, 
ooinputation,  and  groi^p  pro6ess?   in  what  ways  could  these  objectives 
be  enhanced? 

6.  Has  there  been  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  approaches  to 
subject  area?    In  what  ways  could  this  objective  be  extended? 

7.  Have  students  gained  methods  and  attitudes  of  self-evaluation? 
In  what  ways  can  this  objective,  be  extended? 

8.  Have  students  and  teachers  used  resources  external  to  the  school  for 
ttie  development  of  educational  programs?    in  what  way  and  how  could  - 
this  objective  be  extended? 

9.  Respond  to  the  following  objective  and  indicate  your  reactions  to  the 
degree  of  trust  and  personalization  which  is  contained  within  Concept  Ii 

The  relationship  between  student  and  teacher  mu8tl>e  one  of  mutual 
respect  and  trust.    It  is  only  through  the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
between  people  interested  in  learning  that  real  learning  can  take  place. 
Our  program  must  provide  an  environment  of  openness  and  freedom  that 
^i 11  allow  students  to  truly  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  to 
develop  their  own  unique  pereonalities. 
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CONCEPT  I  PACULTV  MEETING 
OClOBLni  i6,  1073 

PROPOSAL  FOR  REVISION  OP  CONCEPT  I 

It  wouXd  be  sate  to  say  that  a  majority  of  students,  faculty  and  administ- 
jfators  sense  a  feeling  of  confusion  concerning  the  program's  direction,  a 
concern  over  its  f unci ton  as  a  viable  educational  alternative,  and  a  need  to 
breathe  soma  life  into  a  stagnant  program.    As  a  member  of   the  Concept  Z 
staff  from  its  conception  I  claim  to  know  no  panacea.    I  do  however  have  some 
reeonunendations  baaed  on  my  knowledge  of  the  original  proposal  of  Concept  1, 
its  development  to  date,  and  the  direction  we  should  take  it. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  beliefs,  perceived  behaviors  and  gut  feelings. 
In  presenting  this  document  1  felt  it  necessary  that  the  reader  be  es^osed 
to  my  frame  of  reference  kno\<ring  that 

the  Concept  I  program  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  students 

the  Concept  I  program  has  no  academic  objectives 

the  Concept  X  program  does  not  offer  an  alternative  to  Concept  ZZ 

the  Concept  I  program  is  increasingly  viewed  in  a  negative  light_due 
to  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  student  option  to  do  "nothing" 

relatively  few  students  comprehend  and  utilise  the  freedom  afforded 
by  the  program 

a  general  attitude  of  anti-rigor,  non-pressure  apathy  pervades  the 
progreun 

academic  boarderline  students  are  lost  to  indifference  because  of 
program  a^osphere  ^academic  and  physical) 

the  Concept  Z  area  has  become  a  lounge/play  area  for  the  entire 
high  school  thus  severely  changing  a  learning  environment 

the  teachers'  and  students'  lack  of  physical  discipline  has  inhibited 
the  use  of  tlio  area  for  reading  and  discussion 

the  Concept  I  program  has  becomo  an  academic  catch-all  for  the 
problems  of  Concepts  ZZ  and  IV. 

Attempting  to  koop  the  abovo  in  mind  the  following  recommendations  are  an 
effort  to  oatiato  the  fituaont  need  to  bo  directed  and  to  curb  tOio  abuse  of 
freedom  by  student  and  faculty.  \ 
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1*0  thd  option  to  do  "nothing"  is  eliminated 

1«1   in  place  of  this  option  is  an  interdiooiplinary  program 
developed  by  the  members  of  a  team  of  teacher 8  who  provide 
activities  for  the  students  who  cannot  develop  an  independent 
program  of  study 

1*2   the  program  will  satisfy  the  credit  requirements  through  four 
years  of  participation 

1.3  the  student  may  petition  out  of  this  type  of  study  at  any  time 
given  he  has  designed  an  alternative  stuc^  and  has  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  accept  responsibility. 

1.4  that  facilitator  accepting  the  petition  and  sanctioning  the 
alternative  study  would  be  responsible  for  monitoring  his 
progress  and  evaluating      describing  the  finished  product. 

1.5  the  team  program  would  stress  eld  11  development  and  ultimately 
Independent  study 

2.0  Concept  I  academic  objectives  must  be  stated  to  give  the  program 
and  individual  teachers  direction. 

2.1  Individual  teachers  goals  should  be  derived  from  the  program 
goals . 


David  Qidioh 
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T.Vm  :)  h.vo  been  c:^«^cnru^.  about  Conc.,,1.  ,X  l.y  ctu.-.;ar.l«,  :.,d  ete.tf .    It  wa«  dcoidod 

on.  with  K..^  ..,:lc-..    T..  t.  ,n.c.     ci  no.tl.g  dates  t^^t  h..o  bocu  auGse.tod 

era  0.1  follows: 

Ksctm.  Ono...Wh.t^.uad«;aic.  .KUlu  ohould  .  student  Graduating  ivm  Concept  I 


Kootins        «  «  Uh..t  1^  th.  b.st  y«y  to  r.ak«  .uro  tn..t  the«e  ehiUe  toe  boon 


I'aatlnc  Three  *  ^^  >;hnt       tho  rt'sponoibllities  of  tho  fldviaor? 

l.'hat  8flo4d  viy  bo  ablu  to  expact  Xpoia  an  advisor^  (Tuesday 


Meotinjv  Four     «  ;,'hat  ara  tua  ro.^oonaibllit.i.co  ol  tlw  ttudPnt? 

Wh^t  ahoi0.d  wo  bo  able  to  c-.):ptiut  I'rom  a  otutiont?  (Thursday 

NoVo  d  2a|J) 


KveUnr.  Mvo      <  Op^n  fop  topic.  Tuosdny,.  Novo:r,b«r  13.  ai>73„  fj.  2^ 
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NEWSLETTER  -  CONCU'T  1  1?'* 


BESI  COW 

October  1D73 


.  Ouo  of  tho  rocmmondat.ionR  made  by  tlin  1072-73  ovnluation  >f  ..•c^ncoj.t  1 

/     wns  to  imr-rovo  cc.niMuuicatlono  between  Concept  I  and  the  parontr.    rhe  nur,-o.e 

Jhl'  r.bUcS\t\r  ''''        ^^""'^  '^'^  ' 
goal.  *  "®  ""^^^  '"''■'^ 

^^^'^u.^f  ^"^^^  ^""^"^       "^^"^        parents  epecific  tt^tction!.' 

SJ?«r  »  !  ^''^^i  ^'^^'^^  ^'^^^  These  st.itGncnte  will 

^Ln^f  J         give  the. parent  an  idea  of  tho  projects  in  which  their  child 
i»  involved.    It  is  hoped  that  these  written  statonentg  and  tho  Nii.vSl^-n::.; 
Will  in  part  create  a  closer  communication  between  tho  program  and  the  parent. 

.aJ^^  ^T^n    ^°°"f  °f        program  this  year  is  to  continue  to  Improve  tho 
advisor-savisee  relationship,    we  feel  that  this  in  the  very  honrt  of  tho 
kinc  of  program  wo  are  operating,    it  is  also  compatible  witl^  tho  system- 
wide  emphasis  of  rtaff  development.    Each  student  must  select  an  advisor. 
This  teacher  becor.es  responsible  for  keeping  track  of  the  students'  progress 

ind  iT.t«Cr'.J''''/?'"^°"'*'^P  friendship,  challenge, 

and  interest.    The  advisor  operates  with  three  major  concerns  in  mind; 

1a  Is    Jf;^''^®*!  °f        student,    b)    the  academic  weakness  of  the  student, 
fJ^«J!   *.i    u^°f    ^^^^  °^        student.    These  considerations 

become  the  basis  for  the  individual  programs.    Wo  try  to  capitalize  on  the 

iSen'L'N':  ^''^^  objectives.    This  is  not  always  po.stb?e.  we 

then  advise  the  student  to  do  work  in  areas  of  weakness,    since  high  school 
is  not  usually  the  final  schooling  of  most  of  Beachwood  Btud«nts,  we  try  to ^ 
^^i^^^l  Tuf^u*"  projects  or  academic  area  studies  that  will  meet 

to tLr^^^J^  ^^^^'^^^^         frequently  with  their  students 

to  keep  track  of  their  programs  and  progress. 

iMle  the  advisor  is  significant  to  the  student,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  whom  the  student  may  turn.    The  students  are  free  to  talk  to  and 

TIaI"^   J'^"'^^!^^''  including  the  instructional 

Leader.    The  advisor  may  not  be  In  the  area  of  the  student^  major  acadc.i^ic 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  program  io  to  encourage  the  student  to 
use  resources  outside  of  school  for  their  learning  programs.    This  takes 

uT^\  5^''^'^  ^''^P*'  "^^^^        projects.    There  were  several 

field  trips  taken  in  September. 

Tripe  included,  the  Cleveland  ?.oo,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  tlie  hx  \ 
Maseunw  the  Weetorn  Reserve  Historical  Society,  radio  station  WIXY,  thci 
Dali  M^L-oum  and  the  Garfield  Memorial.    These  tripn  served  many  educational 
purpocos!  a?  inspiration  to  eoveral  creative  writing  qroupp,  an  effort  ^f, 
make  contacts  for  field  work,  as  part  of  several  historical  studier,  and 
triprjil)      oxporiences  for  both  student  and  teacher.    There  were  many  other 
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Hio  field  work  ifJ  taking  considorablo  tlmo  on  the  part  of  ptudontn  and 
staff  to  oatablich.    A  report  will  be  included  in  the  Kovombor  NEABlJirruK 
concarning  it's  dovolopment. 

Perhaps  the  nofjt  exciting  and  rewarding  parts  of  the  Concept  I  program 
are  the  students'  projects.    Those  cut  across  academic  discipline  linos  to 
permit  the  student  to  gain  a  practical  usage  of  the  knowledge  gained.  so.-n« 
of  the  early  projects  include:  an  in-depth  study  of  I'ut-in-Bay,  including 
the  political,  educational,  and  social  life  of  an  island  caught  l»tween  the 
cultures  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  an  ambitious  study  of  human  deve-  ' 
lopmont  beginning  with  infancy  and  following  the  physical  and  psychological 
development  through  the  old  age;  a  cancer  research  project  stutlying  cancer 
development  in  plants;  a  study  of  behavioral  ppychology  througlj  the  building 
and  use  of  a  "Skinner  Box";  an  investigation  of  medical  law;  a  study  of  the 
Renaissance  for  the  dual  purpose  of  the  period  study,  and  to  gain  skills 
necessary  to  writing  a  term  paper.   There  are  many  other  projects  under  way 
and  in  the  process  of  formulation.   Many  interesting  math  and  science  courses 
are  being  taken.    There  will  be  a  continuing  up  dating  of  this  list  in 
future  N2314SLETT&R*  s . 

Since  regular  scheduled  classes  create  some  problem  for  Concept  I  acti- 
vities, there  are  many  students  interested  in  taking  Independent  Physical 
Education.   The  students  are  to  present  a  proposal  to  a  review committee. 
prior  to  the  inception  of  the  project.    A  complete  descriptive  statement  is 
available  to  the  students  and  parents  interested. 

We  feel  the  program  has  made  an  excellent  beginning  this  year  and  we 
are  monitoring  it's  growth  carefully  to  insure  continued  positive  development. 
If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  program  or  the  nature  or  content  of  the 
NEWSLETTER  please  contact  the  Instructional  Leader,  Mr.  Les  Kobinson,  on 
extension  247. 

According  to  Sub.  im  168,  passed  recently  by  the  Ohio  State  Jx/»jislature, 
schools  must  have  on  file  signed  and  witnessed  Medical  Authorization  Forms. 
We  are  including  two  of  these  forms  so  that  the  school  may  have  one  and  we 
may  keep  one  to  accompany  the  students  of  field  trips. 

PLEASE  RETURN  THESE  FOFMS  SIGNED  AMD  WI'mSSSED. 
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Jl.    SAURY  SCI  1 1:1)1  ILK 


Kffcctivi:  dale: 

r.e|)tcmlK!r  I,  1973 

Year 

BA 

DA+n 

BA+SO 

I 

-    •  m 

MA4- AO 

1 

7.925 

8,225 

8,525 

8,825 

10,025 

2 

8,3?.0 

8,620 

8,920 

9,265 

10,465 

3 

8,715 

9,015 

9,315 

9,705 

10,905 

4 

9,110 

9,410 

9,710 

10,145 

11,345 

5 

9,505 

9,805 

10,105 

10,585 

11,785 

6 

9,900 

10,200 

10,500 

11,025 

12,225 

7 

^10,295 

10,595 

10,895 

11,465 

12,665 

8 

10,690 

10,990 

11,290 

11,905 

13,105 

9 

11,085 

11,385 

11,685 

12,345 

13,545 

10 

11,480 

11,780 

12,080 

12,785 

13,985 

11 

11,875 

12,175 

12,475 

13,225 

14,425 

12 

"l2,270 

12,570 

12,870 

13,665 

14,865 

13 

12,665 

12,965 

13,265 

14,105 

15,305 

14 

13,360 

13,660 

14,545 

15,745 

15 

14,055 

14,985 

16,185 

Twenty  dolloru  ($20.00)  for  each  semester  hour  of  approved  credit  earned 
after  the  awarding  of  the  bachelor •s  degree  or  the  master •s  degree  shall  be 
added  to  the  B^A.  or  M*A*  schedule  to  the  limits  of  105  hours  beyond  the  BM. 
and  60  hours  beyond  the  M.A.    Written  approval  must  be  requested  In  advance 
for  all  semester  hour  credits  beyond  the  B^A.  and  M.A.  schedules  and  the 
courses  must  meet  the  requiromcnto  of  Section  III  B  2  of  policy  statement 
/M140|  to  thn  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent. 


Wfcctlvc  date:    Jnnunry  I,  1974 


Ycnr 

M 

HAMS 

BA-l-30 

HjV 

I 

7,950 

8,250 

8,550 

8,850 

2 

8,350 

8,650 

8,950 

9,295 

3 

8,750 

9,050 

9,350 

9,740 

4 

9,150 

9,450 

9,750 

10,185 

5 

9,550 

9,850 

10,150 

10,630 

6 

9,950 

10,250 

10,550 

11,075 

7 

10,350 

10,650 

10,930 

11,520 

6 

10,750 

11,050 

11,350 

11 . 965 

9 

11,150 

11,450 

11,750 

12,410 

10 

•Ll,d50 

11,850 

12,150 

12,855 

11 

11,950 

12,250 

12,550 

13,300 

12 

12,350 

12,650 

12,950 

13,745 

13 

12,750 

13,050 

13,350 

14,190 

14 

13,450 

13,750 

14,635 

IS 

14,150 

15,080 

MAH-60 

10,050 

10,4i*5 

10,940 

11,365 

11,830 

12,275 

12,720 

13,165 

13,610 

14,055 

14,500 

14,945 

15,390 

15,835 

16,280 


^P^'l^^^^^^^^^^^^  Of  approved  c.cdU  earned 

added  to  the  B.A.  or  M.A.  TcZtll  to  the  HnL«'%"'?^^"f '''^''^ 
and  60  huurn  beyond  the  M.A.    Written"  anproi«l  .n^f  l^^  ''"^^"^  ^^'^  B'A. 

for  all  gcmcfltcr  hour  credits  beyorrthe  B T  n^^^       '^^^"^^ted  in  advnnce 

/M140.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  SuperStendei  "  P"*^^"^  statement 
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KfftTllvc  dfitc:    September  1,  197/* 


Year 

BA 

BA+15 

BA+30 

MA 

MA+60 
(Ph.D.) 

1 

8,250 

8,550 

8,850 

9,150 

10,350 

2 

8»665 

8,965 

9,265 

9,610 

10,810  - 

3 

9,080 

9,380 

9,680 

10,070 

11,270 

4 

9,495 

9,795 

10,095 

10,530 

11,730 

5 

9,910 

10,210 

10,510 

10,990 

12,190 

6 

10,325 

10,625 

10,925 

11,450 

12,650 

7 

10,740 

11,040 

11,340 

11,910 

13,110 

8 

11,155 

11,455 

11,755 

12,370 

13,570 

9 

11,570 

X4,  •L/U 

14.030 

10 

11,985 

12,285 

12,585 

13,290 

14,490 

11 

12,400 

12,700 

13,000 

13,750 

14,950 

12 

12,815 

13,115 

13,415 

14,210 

15,410 

13 

13,230 

13,330 

13,830 

14,670 

15,870 

14 

13,945 

14,245 

15,130 

16,330 

15 

14,660 

15,590 

16,790 

Twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  for  each  somester  hour  of  approved  credit  earned 
nftcr  the  nwnrdlns  of  the  bachelor •s  deRree  or  the  tnanter^s  degree  shall  be 
added  to  the  H*A.  or  M.A.  sdiedulc  to  the  limits  of  105  hours  beyond  the  B.A. 
and  60  houry  t^cyond  the  ^5.A.    Written  approval  Jiust  be  requested  In  advance 
for  ;:11  sor..i'fitrr  hour  credit n  beyond  the  B.A.  and  M.A#  schedules  and  the 
courses  inunt  ineut  the  requirements  of  Section  III  B  2  of  policy  statement 
Hlf^O^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent. 
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KfTccclvu  date:    January  1,  1975 


Year 

BA 

BAM  5 

BA+BO 

MA 

MA+60 
(Ph.D.) 

1 

8,300 

8,600 

8,900 

9,200 

10,400 

2 

8,720 

9,020 

9,320 

9,660 

10, £60 

3 

9,l/iO 

9,440 

9,740 

10,120 

11,320 

4 

9,560 

9,860 

10,160 

10,580 

11,780 

5 

9,980 

10,280 

10,580 

11,040 

12,240 

6 

10,400 

10,700 

11,000 

11,500 

12,700 

7 

,  10,820 

11,120 

• 

11,420 

11,960 

13,160 

8 

"il,240 

11,540 

11,840 

12,420 

13,620 

9 

11,6^0 

11,960 

12,260 

12,880 

14,080 

10 

12,080 

12,380 

12,680 

13,340 

14.540 

11 

12,500 

12,800  . 

13,100 

13,800 

15,000 

12 

12,920 

13,220 

13,520 

14,260 

15,460 

13 

13,340 

13,640 

13,940 

14,720 

15,920 

14,060 

14,360 

15,160 

16,380 

IS 

14,780 

15,640 

16,840 

Twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  for  each  scmoatcr  hour  of  approved  credit  earned 
after  the  awaidlng  of  the  bachelor's  degree  qjp  the  master's  decree  shall  be 
Added  to  the  B.A.  or  M.A.  schedule  to  the  liralto  of  105  hours  beyond  the  B.A 
and  60  hours  boyoml  the  M.A.    Written  approval  must  be  requostcd  In  cdvance 
lor  all  ocmestor  hour  credits  beyond  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  schedules  and  the 
courses  iim;;t  mcot  the  requirements  of  Section  III  B  2  of  policy  statement 
#4140,  to  the  Batlsfaction  of  the  Superintendent. 
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AiYtZliDU  0 

13 

AtMINX•3•;H^T^VE  STAFF 

INSTIOOICWAI,  UyOUiR  OP  Ca\CEPT  I  -  hUU  LES  ROUUIi:^^ 

rho  toaic  function  of  tlio  Inatntctkmi  Leadcx  is  to  create  an  atnoaphere  in 
whicti  tcccl^aro  and  students  can  vork  txxjathor  to  futthor  tlu,  education  of  the  student. 

IUb  year  1973-74  th3  Math  Dcpartn^nt  io  alco  the  risibility  of  Uie  Concept 
I  liistructional  Leadar.  RiqpansibiliUos  that  are  oarmcn  to  both  arei   -  lb  act 
as  a  liaoon  batas-cen  tha  staff  and  tha  Princi|)al. 

lb  encourage  tlie  8tudia;ts  end  th;2  t<iachar6  to  t.^aet  as  oo-leaniars. 
lb  oonplote  the  "Oontiiiuing  Agoesct-nt  of  Iteccluwj  Perfonnance"  so  as  to 
xiirure  the  success  and  gwjwtli  of  the  teach-r  for  the  bettetment  of  the 
caducational  progrcm  of  the  student.  . 
lb  QJordlnate  curriculum  and  caatriculum  planning  within  tha  pEogrania. 
lb  attend  the  various  adrainlatrative  nsa^ 

by  tha  adminiotratlvo  oonsnittca  and  Principal, 
lb  keep  knowledgeable  cbsut  altcmcitlvQ  educatlDnal  practices  in  other 
schools  through  rocdlng  and  visitations  and  to  encourage  tl»  staff  to 
do  likevfiue. 

lb  aioourago  tocchora  to  attend  conferences,  wrlcshops  and  college  courses  "~ 
both  as  participants  and  Observers.  .  „  ,  " 

lb  inplonent  tJie  policies  and  prxjcedurcs  set  forth  in  the  Policy  Manual 
and  in  the  l\t>achor8'  Handbook. 

lb  direct  the  cstablialinKflt,  the  cp::.ullng  and  tlw  record  Kccpinc,  of  Hio 
budget. 

l^fsponslbllitios  t»ai  ore  parUcuiijr  to  Concept  1  aret 
•lb  aseurne  an  adviuor  relationship  witli  some  of  tiic  studcni.«,  if  po«sll.lo. 
'iV,  enoour.ige  U)q  growtli  of  tlw  cdvicoi-atudait  rclationshii). 
lb  vmourarja  toncher,;  oiul  «tudenta  to  be  involval  In  educational  activities 
t>iil«iiJo  of  Uki  scIkvjI  wills. 


AiwiNiOTivynvii  raw 

JOU  UhaaaniOl  -  Ml-.  lAiv,  Jtobjjvton  -  cciit'd. 


Ito  encxjurnge  ounmmication  betvfocjfi  the  Concept  I  Bti\f€  and  the  pftrcints  of 
tho  otulcnts. 

To  create  a  program  for  acclimating  tho  Incoming  stVKlcnt  teachora  to 
« 

Ooncupt  1  so  their  catporlcsnce  nvay  be  beneficial  to  themselves  ami  to  the 
Ooncqst  I  program* 
To  aixJ  in  the  facilitating  of  txaniaportation. 

To  aid  in  the  ovaluatloa  of  the  progr<an  in  preparation  for  state  evaluatixjn. 
To  ensure  that  vioitors  are  ptieoentod  factual  and  oamplote  information 
ooncemlng  tho  program.  *^ 

To  be  iresponsible  for  tho  maintenance  of  Oang^b-l-teaeher^id-^udent 
records*  ^ 

to  be  xesponsible  for  roainaining  a  po3i|tiva  public  ppijiion  of  Omcept  I 
through  oomrRunicatlon  and  peogram  peaffbrmance. 

To  preserve  and  maintain  Concept  Z  as  a  vloble  and  continuing  educational 
program*  ^ 

ResponewiliUea  that  ere  involved  with  the  Math  Department  are: 

To  bo  reeponaible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Math  Department  records. 

To  encourage  oojUTajnic^tlon  between  the  Math  Department  staff  and  the 

parents  of  the  students, 
lb  encourage  increased  oorsrunication  bett/een  tlia  staff  and  the  students. 


AOMINlSTOTIVa  STAFF 
JOB  DESCRIPTION 

.  ^^^^^^ 

3.  Advisor  ,.la«o„,hlp  with  .o„.  .tudent,. 

4.  Teach  minimum  of  one  claaa  - 

Class  per  semester, 

3.    Transportation  facilitator. 

*.  ...ex  punt  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

7.    Public  r.l.tio„,  .„d  parent  Nations.  ; 
«.    In-«eivies  planning. 

•"«>  co™,ltt.„. 
10.    Malntenanc,  of  Concopt  I  rscords. 

coun-ollng  of  Cbncopt  I  ,o„io„. 
>?.  cou„.,u„o  p„g,,„  ^^^^^p^ 

».    Proration  of  e.pi..,„,,  ^^^^^^^ 

14.    Communication  with  coUqoqs, 
MUSIC  PROQRAM 

1.  coordination  of  curriculum  „ithl„  the  progr.™.  , 

2.  Development  of  strategy  for  seh«rfMi4  . 

scheduling  within  the  program. 

3.  Evaluation  of  staff, 

4.  Development  of  expanding  curriculum.^ 

5.  Back-up  Planning  for  year  end  tripe. 
Custodial  concerns, 

7.    Budget  proparatlons. 


Ij^tSTRUCTIONAL  LHADER  OF  g^iWCEPT  Om  -  Mr,  Ron  Naao  llV} 

STUDEI^T  ACTIVITIES 

1.    Coordination  of  all  student  activities  within  tho  building* 
2«    Coordination,  ovaluation,  and  appointment  of  activity  advisor 

3.  Scheduling" of  school  activities  with  Intor-Club  Council. 

4.  Preparation  of  student  handbook. 

3.    Oversee  financial  operation  of  activities. 
6.    Security  control. 
SCHEDULING 

1.    Preparation  of  roaster  schedule  for  tho  building. 
2«    Coordination  of  registratit>n. 

3.  Preparation  of  computer  data  for  scheduling. 

4.  Scheduling  of  teachers.  ^     .  ^« 
ADMINISTRATIVE  STAPP 

1.  Meeting  with  the  administrative  staff  on  a  weekly  basis. 

2.  Assumption  of  tasks  assigned  by  the  adrjinistrative  committee 
during  the  course  of  the  ydar. 

3.  Control  of  Concept  I  office  and  «<taff. 


ALTSRNATIVE  H^OGRAMS  IN  GREATER  CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SOHOOUit 

A  DESGRIFTIVE  STUDY 


<  SECTION  in 

BSREA  CITY  SCH00I3t    THE  ROARING  100  *S  PROGRAM 

William  Stern 


I^esentod  to 

THE  MARTHA  HOLDEN  JEimiNGS  FOUNDATION 

Rrojeot  Direotbr 
Sally  H.  Vertheim,  H)«  D, 

Rpojeot  Consultant 
William  ?•  Hoffman,  Ed,  D, 
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I;iTRODUCTIOn' 

The  Roarinc  lOO'a  of  .Mdpark  Hich  School^  wore  a  discrete  and 
olearly  defined  croup  of  students  uhose  needs,  it  was  believed,  oould 
boat  be  served  throuch  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  curriouliun,  A 
group  of  courses  wore,  oonseciuontly,  developed  into  which  these  students 
were  etronsly  encouraged,  thou^jh  not  coerced,  to*  enroll,  The  optional 
nature  jjf  the  pjco-ram  as  vroll  as  its  unique  format  fulfilled  the  criterion 
of  an  alternative  p-'osran  as  defined  by  this  study,    The  fact  that  the 
Roaring  100'G,at  the  time  this  research  was  undertaken,  had  alrea^'.y  existed 
for  two  years  as  a  separate  entity  and  had  subaequently  been  structured  in- 
to the  mainstream  of  Hldpark'a  curriculum  further  attracted  tho  attention 
of  the  project  director.    It  was  hoped  that  a  scrutiJization  of  the  events 
which  trannplrod  durin-  the  period  rhnaing  from  its  conception  to  its 
current  status  would  yield  valuable  information  regarding  the  processes 
involved  in  developing  an  alturnative  and  the  problems  enumerated  in  im- 
plomontin^  the  pro::rara. 

Information  :\-:-'.vdir\z  the  original  lOO's  procram  was  gathered 
primarily  throu-^     rlrrrv'.eifa.    Hie  initial  contact  with  the  faculty  at  Mid- 
park  Mac  with  ;;r.  ..^.^rt  .-ell,  one  of  the  school' 6  three  assictant  prin- 
cir^ls  fi'.vX  p  -riiiary  fic,ur.i  in  tho  orl^'lretlon  of  tho  100' s  concept, 
Throii-h  a  scries  of  iiicutln-;-!  i!?.-,  ."oil  j^rovided  a  hir.tory  of  the  prccram 
a!Kl  tl-.o  raticMal'.'  for  odovtui.-,  It  an  jturt  of  tho  :;ld;nrk  curriculuM.  i  ile 
then  arranjcd  Tul'thox*  ir:U!rv' ..u:;| witli  t.-iohorn  \fho  hvi  vfor'-.i.d  v;lt';i  tr.' 
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100  •  a  students  and  vith  Ino  true  tors  who  rare  currently  teachlnt;  oouraea 
which  have  adopted  some  of  the  ideas  which  evolved  in  the  100*8  setting. 
While  Vx,  Bell  presented  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Roarinc  100*8  from 
an  adnliliotrativo  viewpoint,  thd  teachers  conveyed  ai»  impression  of  their 
individual  claoses,  the  activities  in  which  their  students  wore  Involved 
and  thoir  reaotioiis  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  pro-ram  at  Midpork,   A  third 
point  of  view  was  contributed  by  a  guidance  counselor  who  had  assumed  an 
intecral  role  in  working  with  the  100*^  students  as  well  as  their  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  interviews,  classes  in  English,  social  studies, 
math  and  science,  which  include  students  who  would  formerly  have  been  en- 
rolled in  100*8  classes,  were  visited,  Ohis  pcovided  an  opportunity  to 
observe,  firsthand,  the  techni(iues  used  in  dealing  with  these  students, 
file  teachers*  classroom  behavior,  and  the  behavior  of  the  students  them- 
selves.   Toward  the  end  of  the  research  phase,  permission  was  received 
fran  throe  En^aish  teachers  to  use  their  classrooM  periods  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  with  the  students  and  administering  a  22  item  questionnaire 
(See  Appendix  A).    Cf  the  sixty  students  enrolled  in  these  three  classes, 
thlrtv-four  cor.pleted  the  questionnaire,  four  refutJcd  to  inrticipate,  and 
the  rcp.alndor  wero  absent  fro.i  the  clar.s.    Finally,  several  documents  were 
obtain«d,  incluciin-  jiro-ooala  for  the  initiation  and  the  re«tructurinv  of 
^tho'  iro^rsia,  a  brief  evaluation  of  the  iTc:ra:R*u  flrot  yg.oi?,  and  saie 
Coiit-ral  ctatisticr^.I  iniom-Uioa.    i-ho  co.apilaticn  of  thic  data  has  resulted 
in  the  /olloifin;:  do/.cription  cf  the  Hear  1  n.,  .100 'n,  .?.n  attftnijt  to  meet  the 
iiidivldu:..].  r.nod.'i  or  a  o^pcial  Group      utudcnt;',  at  'eMjf.Vt'  UirU  school. 


Jaok::round 

Kidpar':  is  a  oomprehensiv©  hia^h  school  which  Attewpta  to  eatisfy  ^ 
the  educational  needs  and  dosiros  of  a  dlverso  studftnt  body,    In  Ito  effort* 
to  attend  to  the  Individual  ^oals  of  each  of  Its  students,  It  has  developed 
a  currloulun  which  ensures  that  the  cJ^adviatlng  student  will  have  fulfilled 
the  iitate'o  re^iuiremente  for  a  hich  school  diploma,  while  concurrently 
providing  a  variety  of  electlves,    Ihese  electives  fall  within  tlie  tradi- 
tional areas  of  Sn^llsh,  math,  science,  and  social  studies,  but  include 
opportunitios  in  the  field  of  business,  vocational  education,  art  and 
music  as  well, 

/  An  interested  student,  therefore,  micht  receive  HhsAsh  credit  for 

electlves  such  as  radio  and  television,  literature  of  black  America  or  a 
study  of  children's  literature.    Beyond  the  required  high  school  social 
studies  courses  of  history  and  government,  a  eamiMne  of  subjects  provided 
bj'  Midpark's  social  studies  department  includes  anthropology,  humn  re- 
lations, and  sovora'aent  -  International  Affairs.    The  math  and  science 
dopartrients  also  provide  for  students  with  special  lntereots""and  abilities. 
Arran^rencnts  have  been  made  for  exceptional  soliol?.r8  to  study  calculus  at 
neii'hborinr':  collc^os  diirin:;  their  senior  year.    Those  interested  in  a  career 
In  nurain::  c-r  lab  technolo:;y  nl:ht  enroll  in  courses  specially  deslcni'd  to 
n»eet  theae  ends.    As  it  is  not  ihf}  intcmtion  of  this  study  to  provide  an 
overview  ci  the  curriculu.n  at  ;;id.j;.irlt  :iich  Li^hool,  thf5  extensive  of3'crir:o 
in  the  ar-j?r.  of  l.U5lnf.-:',a,  vocational  education,  art  ar.d  nucio  v»lll  iiot  be 
listed.  7:vj  ooiu:f!*?r4  yrHviourl-  eruMioratod  ucvo  citod  in  oiMor  to  coiivoy  an 
id«i  of  i\i<'  (.co:>;  of  <^  ducfd.iot;--,!.  o^^or Luiilil.cri  ;ii-ovia'.  l  iy  UiU  tlcMl.-'.r 
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hiiih  school  In  Us  traaitlonal  vro:rfl-,j, 

A  brcAd  ourrlculun  is  not  /ildpirlt's  onl;  means  of  mootins  its 
students'  neoda,  however,    In  addition  to  its  usual  course  offerings,  it 
has  adopted  a  flexible  aiiproaoh  rst-ardini;  the  method olojSy  onplojed  bj-  its 
teachers.    Joae  students  are,  therefore,  ensa^od  in  independent  study  pro- 
eraws,  la  sone  instances  allcwlnc  then  to  i^rtioipate  in  educational 
experiences  outside  of  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  school.  Others 
enter  into  contracts  which  specify  the  students'  as  well  as  the  teachers* 
responsibilities  in  a  iiiven  cpurso.    For  students  who  require  or  prefer  & 
more  structured  atmosphere,  there  are  courses  taught  in  the  traditional 
mode.    And,  finally,  for  those  students  who  have  failed  to  acquire  the 
skills  generally  mastered  by  the  tenth  Grade,  a  series  of  remedial  courses 
have  been  designed.    It  is  with  this  latter  group  of  students  that  this 
study  is  concerned.    Uriginally  termed  the  Roaring  100' s,  the  program 
implemented  to  serve  theya  scholastically,  and  in  many  oases  socially,  un- 
preiiared  students  adopted  a  number  of  adnlnistmtive  policies  and  teaohine 
methods  which  are  now  beinc  used  or  considered  for  use  in  other  procrams 
beins  iiiitlatod  at  Midpark.    Although  thopro-ram  no  longer  exists  as  orig- 
inally  formulated,  both  the  ad;ninistration  and  the  teaohins  staff  maintain 
that  they  had  profited  from  their  experience  in  the  pro^'ran. 

History 

7nf>  1969-1970  Jchool  Year 

lAirliiii  the  course  of  the  DCO-WO  school  year,  the  admin lotr.itl on 
at  .iidiark  ;i'..:h  school  bc^-n  to  p-i.^v  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Bl^nble 


tjroup  of  its  studont.j  were  not  earninii  surfiolent  oredlta  toward  aradua- 

\ 

tlon*    J])&olf Ically ,  100  studentQ  had  been  delineated  ifho  had  been  ad* 

vanoed  from  b^ovi.  and  Hiddleburc  Hei(T,htB  Junior  High  ochools  (which 

include  the  7th,  Cth,  and  9th  grades)  and,  having  reached  16  or  17  years 

of  a^e,  had  not  attained  lOth  i^rado  statun.    An  additional  52  students 

were  also  identified  who,  over  a  period  of  one  or  two  years  at  Mldpark, 

had  failed  to  accurnulate  enou^^h  credits  to  merit  the  academic  status 

commensurate  with  the  number  of  years  they  had  been  enroll ««l  in  high 
1 

school • 

While  this  cate^^ory  of  students  had  previous!'  been  scheduled  into 
a  series  of  courses,  referred  to  as  basic  courses  anr*  designed  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  slow  learner  or  dull  normal  stwtont,  further  scrutin- 
ization  of  tholr  records  disclosed  th^t  many  of  th  tm  possessed  average  or 
above  average  intolli'^enoe.    It  was  believed,  therefore,  that  factors 
other  than  low  intelligence  had  contributed  to  their  lack  of  academic 
success,  and  several  characteristics  were  identified  which  many  of  these 
students  held  in  common,    Itieir  attendance  records  were  poor,  as  they  were 
often  truant  from  school j  they  were  remiss  in  attending  their  assigned 
classes!  and,  rei^ardless  of  the  courses  cohoduled,  they  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  a  pa.ssin;-  crade,    Ihelr  behavior  in  the  classroom  was  fro- 
quently  disruptive,  and  their  iffosence  vras  re^fl-rded  by  teachers  as  ad- 
vuraely  affeotinr;  the  learnin.^r  environment.    Despite  thoir  achievement  of 
average  scores  on  tents  neasurinr:  lntelli(:ence,  many  of  these  students  had 
failed  to  develop  lOt^  .;rade  roadlnj  skllla.    Thu  majority,  it  was  re;)ortod, 
read  nt  or  lelow  an  eighth  riwda  level. 


Kavljic  ideflned  a  c\to.;ory  of  nturtonta  shooe  opeelf lo  feduoational 
neecb  wero  not  boini;  net      cxifstitr.  ITOcrar.iO,  tho  problo.-!!  cor.-:roatii:j;  the 
adMlnistratlon  was  to  devise  an  ali^mattve  ourricidun  which  would  ai:»p©al 
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to  ctudents  who  were  ill-prepared  to  re;oelve  Insiruotlon  at  the  hi^h 
sQhool  level,  but  who  fell  within  the  ranre  of  average  intelligence,  In 
accordance  with  his  role  as  a  curriculum  leader  at  il^dpark,  Assistant 
I^pinclpal  Hobert  3ell  was  aBsigned  the  res  pons  lbilii;y  xor  uevlslng  a 
course  of  study  directed  toward  this  end.   In  conjunction  with  Barbara 
Kerapf ,  a  guidano*  counselor,  Mr,  Bell  worked  out  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram which  was  scheduled  into  the  1970-7:1  curriculum  by  Assistant  Helnciial 
Don  Ghalker, 

The  1070-71  School  Year  ■ 

By  the  beclnnin^  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  I50  students 
orieinally  Identified  as  candidates  for  these  special  classes  had,  as  a 
result  of  transfers  and  dropouts,  been  reduced  to  approximately  100  stu- 
dents, thus  the  name,  the  Hoarlne  100' s.    The  prorrara  in  which  they  were 
enrolled  w^i^  structured  as  follows,    The  students  wrtlcijated  in  a 
npoolally  desipnod  B<»ries  of  courses  which  included  En::liDh,  social 
studies,  math,  and  biolovy,    3ach  student  was  assigned  to  a  group  of  20- 
25  students,  and  each  grou^i  was  assl^jned  to  a  i^roup  of  teachers  consisting 
of  one  Instructor  froi  fiach  disci:)llne,    Sach  rroup  of  students  moved  froin 
olasG  to  class  i\s  a  unit,  re'iainin:;  to.^ethor  for  the  duration  of  their 
school  day,  and  moreover,  the  entire  school  yow^r. 

The  teachers  who  r^^tlciinted  in  thin  pro::ra.i  were  or,fJ.r  nod  to 
only  four  rlnscsofi  ao  o;;.or;cd  to  five  claor.or-  for  which  the  remainder  of 


:;id-r..rk'a  IVicultv  hi  I'er.jo-.nlMe,    The  rcrailtln.;  fxcr.  hourr,  wore  to  bo  ucod 
for  th^»  addi tiotal  I'lonnin:;  roiuUv^rl  by  t!io  naturo  of  tho  100 'c  course, 
iiHch  rxxAx:^  <^>i'  teachca'ii,  furthor.aore,  laot  moiithly  vrith  a  dosi^natod.  cuida^ioo 
connnelor  to  difiCM:5.s  s;-Qoial  iroblons,  ItidivWual  ctiidontc,  or  tocht-.iouer. 
which  inO  oroved  to  bo  en-ecially  Gucct?.3rif nl .    It  nhould  be  )-.oted  t;vat  tlie 
adoy-lon  of  fao  100' s  curtciculiLi  did  not  oliTinato  tho  -nanic  courses  i>r 9- 
viou^ly  nGiitiono.1 ,    Tltoso  ci.r'>.GHes  v$re  cstill  fivailablo  at  eacli  -nvde  level 
to  serve  the  otudnvt  idrr.tlfJ.ed  as  a  slow  lnr..r>ier. 

In  itn  floco.vi  yoar  of  cx.lstonce,  iro-r,  lo7i,i;>72,  the  format  for 
tho  Hoar  in,-  100 's  remaiiiod  essentially  the  name  as  formerly  described, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following  two  rovisions, 

1.  Students  were  further  divided  into  two  jjrours  wlthb.  th« 
l<rccv?,ni,  isolating  those  Ptudeitc  i-fho  disi^l.-^.;  od  cerioua  naD.ad jusfuent  In 
social  srt'a3tlo.;s.    These  stuJontri  wero  laV-o.l.nd  the  'iO'a  i^roup,^ 

2.  Jtudfjnts  vrere-  :^>r.:.;'.ttod  to  r.elnot  courses  otlier  than  those 
desl-.r.tod  n.s  part  o'  the  lOO'fi  c\;rr.loulum,  i.^rovidod  that  they  were  a'dG 
to  porfor.-?  adequatyl-  in  all  of  tholr  olr^nson,^ 

?ho  19??."?3  ;chool  •  '^-^i- 

Vit:)  tho  b^-.lnnl.n.-:  of  tiio  1???-?:^  school  yea.;,  the  Haarln-^  100»f3 
watj  dropi-d  ^.Ton  cjrr.lculn.,.  .:,tucV,ntfi  who  wAd  formerly  !mve 

leen  citfi^o::ij?ed  c.-i  iCO'o  r.tudf>r)ts  woro  chp.,riolrd  Into  -01^10  couriicc,  the 
ex.-lusivt.  ..rou;.!.n:'  0"  afKl'.-.'itr,  !Pr.  dif!Co.nf.r.\-/»a,  anci  tcachero  were  i-o 
Ic-.i^cr  (.<-^.r.r:;li:r..l.  acros.^  ti-.c  v^rlono  dlhCl].llriov..    Tm*  lOO'r.  concept  did 
not  c'r;tJ:.->lv  dir,'i.,--r..r,  hL>-.;cvor .    A  now  r,o(.'i:il  utiidlen  courso  for  "uisic 
tit'KM'ntfi,"  titl.:a  .•..Ml  .in  ;o^lni.^  ,  ovfflvoj  r;i  H  r-r.-dt  of  th-^  10; 's  £;oci'il 
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r.tiine«  cl'uT.t-..,  whJlo  V^o  techi'i'itio.l  ,:.:>n'.ratr.d  thru-ca  Involvement  with 
lOOM  studontr.  ra'o  currc.iLly  hoi,,-  aivlifid  in  manv  of  tho  Varj.lc  coursor. 

iliiloaoph.v 

Within  the  frarnowork  clcacri^oa,  the  inc tractors  ^.sai^ned  to  the 
lOO's  rrosr.:vii  sot  out  to  acccupliah  a  croup  of  ohjoctivto  derived  thron.^rh 
a  ccnsidoratlo:;  of  the  nature  of  the  students  for  whom  their  coui'ses  were 
desi-ned.    Or.f*  ch£.ract'irir,tic  co.n.p.on  to  each  of  those  studonto  which 
dfttrJnental  to  their  scholaotio  perfornance  P.nd  of  najor  concorn  to  sciiool 
personnel  war,  the  frequency  of  unexcused  alienees.    Tmppovcd  attordancc  was 
therefore  r-co-al^od  as  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  tho  100'g  proara:;.. 
Grouping;  ctudonts  and  toachorrj       previously  described  yielded  tvfo  si>ecifio 
means  for  att-ckin-  the  attendance  problem.    Pron  an  administrative  stand- 
point,  tho  locali;^ation  of  tiiese  students  sinpllfied  attendance  taking  pro- 
cedures and  facilitated  conUct  with  the  students,  for  when  they  were  at 
school,  they  were  oasilj  located,    il-cu  a  methoJoloeical  viewpoint,  moro- 
ovor,  courses  could  ]xi  plamiod  to  appecl  to  these  i^rtlcular  students. 
Special  iiioentivcri,  furthermore,  could  be  offered  in  order  to  Increase  the 
likelihool  of  attendance.    The  spocific  techniques  employed  by  various 
teachers  within  tho  projron  will  be  eniL-neratod  ur.der  a  dlGCUficion  of  currlc- 
uluni  and  j'jetho.-l  in  JJnj'ter  3. 

A  sgcond  trait  bGllevcd  to  have  \jQon  Ghared  by  a  Majority  of  the 
lOC'r.  otU'.I-r^tn  vn.D  a  poor  solf-conccpt  oti  well  ay  ?social  attitudes.  v 
CrMtrlv,-  th-!oe  rb.d.-nbj      ^  identify Ir.-  tho:a  as  th*.  l?oarln-  lOO'o,  it  wafi 
hoy  rl  th-.t     r..;.u.;o  o^  v  ■\vvhv:  r-id  ix^rcional  worth  i:;i,.ht  he  I'lctilloa  in 
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80:no  of  theao  i^tudoiitQ  and  that  eventually  t!iey  mi^ht  adopt  ?  nsoro  pcoi- 
tivfc  attitude  toward  school  and  socioty.    Ultimately,  tho  proi^ram  wao 
desicnod  in  such  a  way  that  the  value  oi'  education  misht  be  deinonstratod 
and  that  siuclcnts  who  had  never  oxr-crieaced  aoadewic  suocoso  would  bo 
positively  rewarded  for  their  efforts  and  thereby  be  encouraced  to  purcuo 
a  hi^h  school  diplopia,    Croupin,:  tho  students,  therefore,  was  a  means  of 
facilitatinii  administrative  functions  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  meet  their 
specific  affective  and  academic  needs. 

Crganizine  the  facility  across  the  disciplines  involved  was  a 
•econd  means  of  assuring  that  the  individual  needs  of  these  students 
would  be  rocosnized.    Both  academic  and  i^ersonal  problems  encountered  by 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  were  more  easily  handled  as  counselors 
often  were  able  to  work  with  students  in  an  oiisoins  class,  fXirthernore, 
as  the  teachyrrj  could  afford  to  be  flexible  in  their  planninc,  it  was  not 
diaruptlve  if  one  student  or  one  G^^oup  of  students  was  diamissod  from  class 
for  counselini:  purposes,    Hiio  cave  tho  pro.'jrpjn  more  flexibility  than  a 
troditional  program.    Monthly  teachers*  meetings  directed  by  a  Guidance 
counselor  provided  teachers  who  were  responsible  for  tho  se.me  c^^oup  of 
students  an  opportunity  to  interrelate  and  discuss  various  techniques  and 
methods  of  motivation  which  tiiey  had  found  particularly  successful,  or 
vlcu  versa,    'llieso  Meetings  also  allov;ei  teaohero  to  diaouss  and  develop 
an  undorat^mdinr,  of  individual  studcnt.'j,    Hirouj^h  an  awareness  of  the 
student's  Uickjround,  hiu  »jpecial  skillo  and  Hi.«?clfic  iiroblcms,  it  wos 
bollovfd  that  a  m  .;*o  i.-erpo.-ialitsed  forift  of  instruction  could  be  afforded 
to  eftch  student. 
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A::ain,  Vicauae  of  their  deficits  in  skillo  (1,  e,,  re.idlrK',, 
wrltiji;:.  and  arith:,!.^    rj)  and  bhoir  asocial  attitudes,  the  ontablishr.ient 
of  teacher-sLude'it  i.apcort  and  individ\iall2ed  itistruotion  wna  decided 
necessary  if  taerse  students  vrere  to  experionco  academic  success,  Iho 
email,  cohesive  classes  of  the  100' fl  ia;o;jrani  taut;ht  by  an  informed  and 
intci^rated  ^roup  of  teachers  was  an  attempt  to  rualiae  theso  siieclal 
needs , 

■^Robert  ioll,  "Action  Towards  Motivation"  (.3erea,  Ohiot  Hidpark 
Hi^rh  School,  1970),  nirieo-raphed , 
2 

Robert  iisll,  "Bcoposal  for  New  structure  in  the  Koarins  100 's 
Program"  (3eroa,  Uhioj  Kid  park  Hich  ;;chool,  1971  )i  Mimeot^raphed, 

•^Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  2 
DATA 


Ihysioal  F^oillties 

The  Roaring.  100*8  studonts  of  Midi)ark  High  School,  although  an 
«KOlu8lvo  group,  attended  ooursea  alongside  their  olassmates  who  were 
enrolled  In  traditional  courses •   Midpark  High  School,  a  one  level 
building  located  in  Berea,  Ohio,  is  divided  into  several  oorridors  (a 
floor  plan  of  tho  school  is  included  in  Appendix  F),  each  providing  class 
room  facilities  for  a  designated  department.    Hundred's  English  classes 
were  conducted,  therefore,  in  the  corridor  assigned  to  the  ^iglish  De- 
partment. Classes  in  social  studies,  math  and  biology  also  convened  in 
their  respective  corridors.    Ihe  100 *s  students  were  not  physically  segra 
gated  from  their  peers. 

Enrollment  Data 
As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  100 *s  program  enrolled 
approximately  100  students  who  were  beginning  their  sophomore  year  in 
high  school  or  who  had  failed,  aftei?  one  or  two  years,  to  advance  beyond 
sophomore  status »    The  age  of  these  students  ranged  from  15  to  18  years i 
the  modal  age  was  16  years  old.    Because  the  records  of  these  students 
have  been  filed  with  the  records  of  the  entire  student  body,  it  was  not 
possible  to  ferret  out  specific  Information  regarding  truancy,  with- 
drawals from  the  program,  and  male  versus  female  enrollment.  Interviews 
with  teachers  currently  instructing  basic  classes,  however,  yielded  some 
indication  of  the  attendance  habits  of  these  students.  The  enrollment  of 
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the  Usio  olassto  visited  ranfjed  from  1?  to  26  studonta,  smallest 
number  of  students  paresent  Jr;  any  given  olass  was  The  most  students 
present  in  the  classes  visited  was  15.  The  teachers  admitted  that  con- 
vincing these  students  to  attend  class  was  still  a  major  concern  as  the 
olass  size  was  typically  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  nunrber  of  -students 
enrolled.  It  was  also  noted,  however,  that  in  each  class  there  was  one 
group  of  students  whose  attendance  was  fairly  regular. 

Other  Statistics 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  original  lOO's  program  was  composed  of 
six  instructors,   Mr.  Pilarski  was  responsible  for  four  social  studies 
sections  I  Mrs,  Wiley  and  Mrs,  Brown  divided  the  responsibility  for  four 
ISngli'&h  classes,  and  Mrs,  Pokrywka  and  Mr^  Van  TUberg  taught  the  lOO's 
biology  program.   The  100 'a  math  instructor  is  no  longer  at  Midpark  and, 
consequently,  was  not  interviewed,    The  teachers  listed  above  are  all 
certified  to  teach      the  State  of  Ohio,  and  three  have  attained  Masters 
Degrees  in  their  chosen  fields. 

With  regard  to  the  criterion  used  for  assigning  lOO's  courses,  Mr, 
Bell  stated  that  teachers  were  sought  whose  backgrounds  included  involve- 
ment in  social  and  community  activities,   Mr,  Bell  was  looking  for  people 
oriented  people,^   A  second  factor  in  selecting  these  teachers  was  the  im- 
pression they  made  on  students.    In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  Mr, 
Bell  enlisted  the  aid  of  Mrs,  Kempf,  a  guidance  counselor  who,  through  her 

dealings  with  students,  was  aware  of  which  teachers  were  popular  with 
2 

which  students. 

During  the  100*8  oeoc  I  year  of  existence  several  additional 
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t«&ohera  wore  assigaod  to  100* s  oourses  In  order  to  rollev9  the  burden  upon 
those  who  had  worked  exclusively  with  100*8  students  the  previous  year* 
Seoond  year  100* s  ta&chers  had  responsibility  for  traditional  classes  as 
well  as  100*8  oourses* 

Financial  Data 

While  statistical  Information  regarding  enrollment  and  truancy 
were  difficult  to  gather,  the  cost  incurred  by  addition  of  this 
was  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain.    It  was  explained  that  no  additional 
teachers  were  hired  to  meet  the  needs  for  staffing  this  program*   Yet  all 
of  the  teachers  interviewed  concurred  that  the  small  size  of  the  classes 
and  ihe  fact  that  they  were  given  a  free  period  for  purposes  of  |»lanning 
had  to  be  accounted  for  somewhere  in  the  budget. 

The  initial  funds  for  implementing  the  program  were  provided 
the  Secondary  Advisory  Council  (SAG),  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Berea 
Board  of  Education  to  allocate  small  sums  of  money  to  teachers  or  adminis- 
trators with  Innovative  ideas  for  enhanoing  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided by  Berea*s  school  system.  A  proposal  submitted  to  the  Council  by 
Mr.  Boll  (see  Appendix  B)  described  the  100*8  program,  identified  the 
stjdenta  involved,  and  stated  the  program's  objectives.   A  request  was 
mede  for  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  new  materials  and  the  writing  of  the 
program.    The  SAG  alloted  five  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose.  Additional 
materials  for  the  ccurse  were  provided  by  Baldwin  Wallace  College,  Case 
Was  tern  i^aserve  University  and  the  teachers  themselves. 

^Robert  Bell,  personal  Interview,  October  15,  1973. 
2 

Barbara  Kempf,  personal  Interview,  Nov,  15,  1973, 
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PROGRAM 

Curriouliun  and  Methods  1969-1972 

Tha  ourrlculum  proposed  for  the  100*8  students  beginning  the 
1970-71  school  year  was  oomprised  of  a  special  social  studies  course, 
oral  and  written  Snglishy  a  science  course  and  a  course  in  mathematics. 
In  addition,  the  studeixts  were  re(|uired  to  participate  in  i^ysical 
education  classes  and  were  permitted  to  take  driver  education  if  they 
were  of  age*    In  order  te  make  it  easier  for  these  students  to  arrive 
at  class  on  time,  no  courses  were  scheduled  before  lOtOO  o'clock  a«m« 
The  students  were  expected  to  attend  only  the  courses  they  had  scheduled* 
Study  halls  were  not  required* 

During  its  second  year,  some  minor  revisions  were  made  in  the 
curriculum  offered  to  the  100*8  students*   Realizing  that  Midpark  offered 
a  number  of  courses  that  might  be  both  interesting  and  beneficial  to  them, 
the  students  were  permitted  to  enroll  in  classes  not  specifically  desig- 
nated as  lOO's  courses*   This  enrollment  was  provisional,  however,  and 
contingent  upon  their  ability  to  maintain  an  adequate  performace  in  all 
of  their  classes. 

It  was  also  expected  that  the  teachers  assigned  to  lOO's  classes 
would  integrate  the  content  of  the  various  courses*    Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  social  studies  class  was  focusing  on  citizenship,  the  math  class 
might  provide  training  in  the  computation  of  income  tax,    English,  read- 
ing,  writing  and  speech  should  also  be  directed  toward  the  topic  of 
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citizenship,  while  a  scleno©  class  might  concentrate  on  means  of  preserving 
the  environment.    With  regard  to  scheduling,  efforts  were  i&ade  to  adapt 
school  hours  to  the  Individual  student's  needs.    If,  for  exanple»  a 
student  worked  during  the  afternoon,  his  classes  were  scheduled  In  the 
inornlnga 

Curriculum  and  Methodology  -  I973 

Following  Its  second  year  of  existence,  the  Roaring  100*8  was  no 
longer  Included  as  a  part  of  Mldpark's  curriculum,    ai»e»  reasons  for  dis- 
continuing the  format  will  be  delineated  In  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
noted  within  the  program  (Chapter  5).    Presently,  however,  students  who 
formerly  would  have  been  In  the  100»s  category  are  directed  Into  basic 
courses,   Ohese  courses  are  listed  In  the  Schedule  Hanner,  a  catalogue 
of  courses  offered  at  Mldpark,  as  English  2,  3  and  4  -  Basic,  inductive 
mathematics,  biology,  or  alternatively,  science  problems.  In  the  field  of 
social  studies  these  students  are  advised  to  enroll  In  a  course  titled 
Man  and  Society,  As  was  the  case  in  the  second  year  of  the  lOO's  program, 
these  students  are  not  bftxred  from  other  electlves,  peovlded  that  they  are 
able  to  perform  the  work  required.   Scheduling  of  classes  Is  not  as  con- 
venient as  It  was  under  the  100*8  forraat,  however.   Some  classes  begin  as 
early  as  7i^5  a,m.   Students  are  expected  to  remain  in  school  during 
periods  (called  modules)  during  which  no  classes  are  scheduled.    In  these 
instances  they  nay  elect,  similar  to  any  other  student,  to  spend  their 
time  in  a  study  Ijall  or  in  the  cafeteria  where  they  may  socialize.  The 
student,  furthermore,  does  not  necessarily  remain  with  an  exclusive  group 
throughout  the  day,  and  teachers  are  not  organized  as  they  were  durihg  the 
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100*8  prosram,  Intradapartrcental  meetings  are,  therefore,  no  longer  held, 
and  the  various  areas  of  study  are  no  longer  intecrated, 

^e  main  simllaritlns  between  the  ourrent  remedial  classes  and 
100 's  classes  are  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  teachers*  attitudes 
totfard  dealing  with  theae  students.   Because  it  was  the  content  and 
methodology  of  the  100 's  courses  that  made  the  program  unique,  consider- 
ate space  will  now  be  allotted  to  the  description  of  the  various  courses 
as  described  by  the  teachers  involved. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  that  one  of  tiie  objectives  <tf 
the  100*8  program  was  to  enhance  the  student's  attitude  toward  himself, 
society,  and  finally,  toward  school.   Striving  to  attain  this  end,  a 
special  course  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Studies 
Department.   The  course  was  titled  Seaial  Awareness,  and  its  objectives  as 
related  by  Mr*  FHarski  were  threefold  and  included t 

1*   Adjustment  by  the  student  to  the  school  environment* 

2*    darifioation  of  the  student's  values* 

3*   I^odlfioation  of  the  student's  behavior*^ 

In  order  to  aocomplish  the  first  objective,  adjustment  by  the 
student  to  the  school  environment,  Mr*  Pllarski  spent  considerable  time 
attempting  to  establish  a  close  rapport  with  his  students  who,  he  believed, 
were  suspicioue  of  teachers  and  their  motives.    He  therefore  involved  the 
students  in  discuooions  concerning  controversial  issues  or  films  shown  in 
class  and  encouraged  them  to  expreso  their  views.    While  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  -coepted  the  students'  opinions  as  valid,  Kr.  Pllarski  also  inter- 
jected his  own  idjfaa  and     tempted  to  emi)hasiJ5e  co;iimon  viewpoints  as  well 
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as  differences  of  opinion*  Happort  was  also  established  through  in- 
volvement with  personal  problems  that  these  students  brought  forward 
which,  since  many  of  Hieia  were  on  probation,  involved  legal  difficiatles* 

He  also  found  afternoon  emplojinent  for  some  of  the  older  students  whose 

2 

Classes  were  scheduled  in  the  mominG* 

(Maintaining  rapport  with  the  students  was  a  continuing  eff cart  and 
was  approached  in  conjunction, with  the  second  objective  mentioned,  clari- 
fication of  the  student's  values*   Values  clarification  was  approached 
through  what  was  described  as  exercises  in  group  dynamics*    The  class  was 
divided  into  groups  comprising  four  or  five  students  with  common  interests, 
similar  backgrounds,  or  previously  established  friendships*   in  order  to 
reduce  the  class  to  a  workable  size  on  the  days  designated  for  these 
exercises,  several  of  the  groups  were  dismissed  and  given  a  free  period 
while  one  or  two  groups  remained  in  the  classroom.    This  proomlure  was  made 
possible      the  flexible  attitude  of  the  administration,  which  gave  the 
teachers  a  relatively  free  reign  in  planning  lessons  and  organising  class- 
room time* 

During  these  periods  students  were  encouraged  to  express  their 
feelings  about  one  another  and  ehare  common  problems  that  may  have  been  a 
result  of  legal  diffioulties,  inability  to  relate  to  teachers  or  other 
faculty  members,  or  unsatisfactory  relationships  with  parents  and  siblings* 
They  were  also  challenc^d  with  abr.urd  ideas  and  asked  to  argue  on  either 
side  of  the  point  in  question*    Finally,  they  were  asked  to  consider  the 
oonaequenoea  of  their  own  behavior  in  various  social  situations*  Aasisting 
Kr«Pilaroki  in  these  exercises  was  Mrs*  Barbara  Kompf,  a  guidance  couiinelor 

o 
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at  Mldpark.    Mrs.  Kenpf  aaaist^d  the  100*8  teachers  in  dcalins  with 
problems  of  both  a  personal  and  an  acadenjia  nature,  and.whlle  her  services 
were  not  rea  trio  ted  to  the  sooial  studies  class,  tije  framework  of  the 
course  provided  a  natural  setting  for  counseling  activities. 

The  final  objective  cited  by  Mr,  Pilarskl  was  the  modification  of 
the  students*  b«havior.    It  is  emphasized  thut  the  behaviors  referred  to 
as  being  modified  were  school  related  behaviors  as  opposed  to  behaviors 
resulting  from  peychopathologioal  conditions.    Thus,  regular  oUssroom 
attendance,  completion  of  assignments,  and  OKierly  classroom  participation 
were  the  target  behaviors  to  be  manipulated.^ 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  two  basic  techniques  were  em- 
ployed.   The  first  of  these  was  to  make  the  students*  participation  in 
various  school  related  activities  contingent  upon  the  students*  behavf.or. 
Permission  to  accompany  one*8  classmates  on  a  particular  field  trip 
might,  therefore,  be  made  contingent  upon  his  completion  of  severaJ  con- 
fiecutive  assignments.    The  student*8  desire  to  enroll  in  a  course  not 
included  in  the  100*s  curriculum  might  be  made  contingent  upon  consistent 
attendance  in  one  or  more  of  his  regularly  scheduled  classes. 

The  second  method  used  by  Mr.  Pilaroki  to  motivate  students  to 
attend  class  and  complete  assignments  was  his  system  of  evaluation.  If 
his  students  attended  class  and  completed  their  assignments  regulaxly, 
with  no  uncxcuoed  absences,  they  were  guaranteed  to  receive  credit  for  the 
course  and  were  likely  to  cam  an  A  or  a  B,    Grades,  in  other  words,  were 
awarded  on  the  baals  of  attendance,  completion  of  assignments,  and  the 
student*8  attitude  towards  hie  work.    In  defence  of  his  apparently  lenient 
grading  criteria,  Mr.  rilaralti  ai  ^niftd  that  these  students  were  noterious 
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fOL*  tru&noy  and  laok  of  academlo  achievement*    Comlns  to  olass  every  day 

with  ccrai.leted  assigrunenta,  even  though  they  may  not  meet  high  school 

Bttndards,  wae,  In  his  opinion,  a  oon&iderable  aooompllehiaent  and  de- 

4 

served  a  reward  0(»iimensurate  with  the  task* 

Although  the  100*8  format  has  been  eliminated  as  a  formal 

component  of  Mldpark's  currloulum,  It  pirovlded  the  format  which  gav« 

birth  to  the  basic  ooolal  studies  course  titled  "Man  in  Soole.ty",  This 

course  is  slightly  more  structured  than  its  antecedent  in  that  the  subject 

matter  and  the  assignments  are  more  clearly  defined*   A  comprehensive  list 

of  course  objectives  prepared  by  Mr*  Trump,  one  of  the  two  instructors 

teaching  **Man  in  Society*',  proposes  that  as  a  result  of  participation  in 

this  class,  a  student  wlllt 

1*   Understand  basic  concepts  Involved  in  the  study  of  man 
and  his  society* 

2*   Develop  an  insight  into  his  personality  and  pride  in  his 
own  worth  and  uniqueness  as  an  individual* 

3*   Be  able  to  analyze  the  formation  of  his  values  and  clarify 
them  in  relation  to  his  peers  and  society* 

4*   Understand  the  organization  of  American  Society* 

5*    Identify  and  analyze  social  dilemmas  in  America  and 
formulate  possible  solutions* 

6*   Accept  classmates  as  individuals  and  recognize  the  need 
for  differences  among  people* 

7*    Develop  the  skill  of  thinking  critically, 

8*   Exhibit  a  positive  attitude  toward  reading* 

9*   Exhibit  improvement  in  writing* 

10*   Develop  confidence  and  a  feeling  of  adequacy  in  the 
olasGroom  situation* 
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IX,   Display  a  positive  attitude  towards  the  field  of 
aoolal  studies,^ 

While  he  continuously  boars  these  goals  In  mind,  Mr*  Truop  stated 

that  the  goals  of  which  he  Is  moat  conscious  are  olaxlfloatlon  of  the 

students*  values,  harmonious  Interactions  among  students,  and  Improving 

6 

the  students*  attitudes  toward  school. 

Again,  these  ends  were  determining  factors  in  the  development  of 
content  and  techniques  to  be  employed  In  the  teaching  of  the  course.  A 
second  factor  which  significantly  shaped  the  nature  oi:  the  course  was  the 
reading  level  of  the  students,  whose  abilities  reportedly  ranged  from 
first  to  eighth  grade  reading  skills.   No  text  book  was  assigned,  conse- 
quently, and  material  for  the  course  was  presented  through  films,  magaelne 
and  newspaper  articles,  field  trips,  and  group  discussions.   The  subject 
matter  consisted  of  current  events,  problems  facing  our  society,  personal 
pa?oblem8  encountered  uy  the  students,  and  topics  of  general  Interest  to 
the  class.     Written  work  was  also  assigned,  but  the  emphasis  was  again 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work  as  opposed  to  Its  quality. 

In  a  format  such  as  this,  grades  again  were  awarded  through  sub- 
jective evaluations  and,  as  In  the  lOO's  social  studies  class,  were  used 
as  a  means  of  Inducing  the  students  to  attend  class  and  Improve  their  work 
habits,   At  the  outset  of  the  course,  they  were  guaranteed  a  passing  grade 
If  they  attended  all  of  the  classes  except  for  those  cases  In  which  their 
absences  were  for  legitimate  reasons.    Completing  the  work  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  generally  resulted  In  an  A  or  B  In  the  course.    Ihe  students* 
efforts  and  attitudes  In  class  were  also  taken  Into  account.    The  grades 
moat  frequently  avarded  were  A  and  fi|  few  graden  of  C  or  lower  were  re- 
corded.'' 
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**Man  In  Society"  and  the  oom parable  100 's  soolal  studies  course 
shared  ae  their  main  objeotives  the  shaping  of  school  %nd  society  oriented 
behaviora.   While  the  English  department  reoognieed  the  importance  of  pro- 
noting  attendance  and  assisting  students  to  adjust  to  school  policies  and 
expectancies,  the  teachers  responsible  for  100 's  English  courses  also  in- 
cluded among  their  objectives  the  teaching  of  English,®   Once  again,  as 
these  students  typically  had  reading  difficulties,  this  was  not  an  easy 
task,   ^forts  were  made  to  develop  practical  skills  such  as  speaking, 
applying  for  jobs,  writing  letters,  or  reading  road  maps. 

The  teachers  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  invent  interesting 
means  of  poresenting  material  to  the  students.   As  many  of  the  100' s  group 
allegedly  had  little  respect  for  the  schools  property  and  also  because ; 
reading  abilities  were  dispersed  over  a  wide  range,  there  was  nontext  for 
the  course.   Material  was  presented  through  records,  films,  and  occasion- 
ally field  trips.   The  teachers  also  read  to  the  students,  and  in  one  class 
mimeographed  material  was  distributed.   Students  were  freq^^ently  asked  to 
prepare  talks  or  skits,  and  games,  such  as  spelldowns  or  Aissword,  were 
found  to  be  successful.   Written  work  was  completed  during  class  time. 

Grades  in  these  classes  were  again  subjectively  determined,  with 
the  exception  of  one  class  in  which  the  students  agreed  to  contracts 
based  upon  their  abilitiiss.   More  em^ihasis,  however,  was  placed  upon  the 
quality  of  the  students  work,  and  although  the  teachers  did  not  expect 
their  students*  work  to  conform  to  that  of  an  average  sophomore,  neither 
were  they  as  generous  with  grades  of  A  and  B  as  was  the  social  studies  de- 
partment,  F8i.ther  than  relying  upon  grades  as  an  incentive  for  coming  to 
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clasa  and  oomplating  aaslgnraenta,  theae  teaohers  atrove  to  stimulate 
thftlr  atudants  by  planning  praoticali  meaningful  and  enjoyable  olaaaea. 
It  was  admitted,  nevortheleaa,  that  a  grade  of  C  or  B  might  bo  awarded 
to  a  atudent  who  displayed  Interest  and  participated  In  class* 

When  objeotlvea  were  mentioned  to  Mr.  Van  Tllberg,  one  of  the  two 
teaohera  reaponalble  for  developing  the  100*s  porogram  In  biology,  he 
Immediately  replied,  "Keep  the  kids  In  aohool",^     He  also  streased  the 
Importance  of  trying  to  Inatlll  within  the  atudent  a  more  respectful 
attitude  toward  achool,   Aa  a  secondary  goal,  he  included  the  teaching  of 
biolcgy.^^ 

fieallzing  the  nature  of  the  studenta  with  whom  they  were  concerned, 
Mr.  V&n  Tllberg  and  his  aaaooiate,  Mra.Pokrywka,  abandoned  traditional 
olaasroom  proeedurea.   No  lectures  or  lengthy  aaaignments  were  given. 
Text  books  were  not  Issued,  but  Inatead  a  number  of  reference  books  were 
maintained  within  the  classroom.   The  basic  means  of  instruction  was 
through  the  asalgnment  of  brief  projecta  or  experiments.   Many  of  theae 
lessons  were  taken  from  a  workbook  written  by  Harry  Wong,  which  waa  illus- 
trated through  contemporary  cartoons  such  as  Peanuts  or  B,C,  Emphasis 
was  plaofld  on  keeping  the  students  busy  with  some  activity, 

One  means  used  to  motivate  the  students  was  to  grade  their  daily 
aoooraplishmenta.   Evaluation  of  their  work  was  based  primarily  on  the 
effort  which  they  put  forth.   Although  attempts  were  made  to  point  out 
means  by  which  the  quality  of  their  work  might  be  improved,  grading  tended 
to  be  lenient.   Attendance,  again,  was  rewarded  by  a  passing  grade,  a  point 
made  known  to  the  students  at  the  outset  of  the  courkie.   The  students* 
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attitudo  and  attendanoa,  therofora,  wore  the  primary  faotors  c^tarmlnlng 
their  final  grados,  whioh  were  generally  well  above  average.'^^ 

The  personnel  reaponaible  for  the  100*8  math  program  are  no 
longer  teaching  at  Nidpark,  and  details  regarding  the  nature  of  the  oourse 
were,  therefore,  not  available,     Midpark  does  offer  a  basie  math  oourse 
for  students  with  a  poor  mathematics  background,  however.   The  course  is 
titled  Inductive  Math,  and  one  of  its  instructors,  Mr.  Holt,  provided  a 
dessription  of  the  course. 

The  objectives  discussed  by  Mr*  Holt  were  comparable  to  the 
objectives  of  the  courses  previously  desoribed.   He,  too,  was  concerned 
with  the  attendance  of  his  students  and  with  providing  them  an  opportunity 
to  experience  success.    In  addition  to  these  ends,  he  also  hoped  to  im- 
prove their  ability  to  use  fundamental  arithmetic  operations,  such  as 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  to  provide  them 
with  praotioal  skills  (i.  e.  working  with  calculators,  comiileting  income 
tax  forms,  or  calculating  interest  on  loans  or  bank  accounts). 

^e  evaluation  of  the  students*  work  was  more  objective  in  this 

particular  class  than  in  the  classes  previously  described.   Grades  were 

based  on  the  predetermined  criteria  of  90%  or  better  for  an  A,  B0%  and 

above  for  a  B,  an  average  of  70^  during  the  semester  for  a  grade  of  0,  and 

60%  was  required  to  pass  with  a  D.   Ihe  students  were  assured,  however, 

that  perfect  attendance  and  completion  of  assignments  would  earn  them  at 

13 

least  a  psissing  grade. 

Ihe  four  courses,  social  awareness,  English,  mathematics,  and 
biology,  which  constituted  the  100*8  program  provided  a  narrow  avenue  of 
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fltudy  for  the  students  who  aeeaptod  this  altdrnatlve,   Th«  strength  of 
this  proeram,  however,  emerged  from  the  probability  that  the  student  for 
the  first  time  in  his  academio  oareer  Has  destined  to  meet  Kith  suooess. 
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Larry  Pilarski,  personal  interview,  November  27,  1973, 

^Ibid,  ^Ibid,  ^Ibid, 

5 

Robert  l^p,  personal  interview,  November  21,  1973, 

6  7 
Ibid,  '^md, 

8 

Personal  interview  with  English  Department,  November  1S>,  1973, 

9 

Norm  Van  Tllberg,  personal  interview,  January  16,  1974, 

^^Ibid, 
11 

Carol  Pokxywka,  January  l6,  1974, 

12 

Van  Tilberg, 

13 

Mr,  Holt,  personal  interview,  Seoember  5,  1973, 


CHAPTER  ^ 


STUDENT  AND  TEACHER  INTERVIEWS 
Student  Intorvlews 

In  lieu  of  intervieKlng  the  few  initial  100*8  students  remAining 
at  Midpark,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  more  oompcehensive  indieation 
of  the  students*  attitudes  toward  the  spsoial  attention  they  are  receiving 
through  basic  ^Blasses,   The  opinions  of  basio  students  were  ascertained 
through  ob3er>^tions  of  the  classes  themselves »  group  interviews  with 
three  tenth  grade  English  classes  and  a  student  questionnaire  administered 
to  the  students  of  these  same  three  classes*   Using  all  three  methods 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  approach  toward  gathering  information,  for  each 
technique  tapped  a  different  aspect  of  the  students*  behaviors,  which  in 
tuam  disclosed  some  interesting  considerations  regarding  their  feelings 
toward  basic  courses  and  school  in  general. 

Analyzing,  first  of  all,  the  questionnaire  completed  by  of 
approximately  100  tenth  grade  students  enrolled  in  basic  classes  disclosed 
pertinent  information  regarding  the  students'  awareness  of  the  situation 
at  Midpark,  their  attitude  toward  their  teachers  as  well  as  their  classes 
and,  finally,  their  intentions  for  continuing  their  education.  Answers 
to  the  questions!   "Why  did  you  choose  basic  classes?"  and  "Name  three 
ways  that  basis  classes  are  different  from  ordinary  classes,"  indicated 
that  these  students  realiase  that  they  are  receiving  spsoial  attention. 
Responding  to  the  que&tion,  "Why  did  you  choose  basic  classes?"  twelve 
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students  submitted  answers  implying  that  they  had  enrolled  in  basie 

classes  due  to  the  nature  of  the  program  and  their  need  to  pstrtioipate  in 

suoh  a  program.   A  sample  of  these  replies  included i 

1 

X«   Beoause  it's  hard  for  roe  to  understand. 

2 

2,   Beoause  I  did  not  like  sohool  and  I  tnts  going  to  quit, 

3 

3«    Beoause  I  oould  get  halfway  decent  grades. 

4 

4,  They're  not  a  hard  class* 

5,  Beoause  I  found  them  teaching  me  more  because  in  basic 
olaf^ses^they  start  teaching  you  all  the  basic  things  you  need  to 
know  and  then  build  up«^ 

By  far  the  most  frequent  response  to  the  statement^  "Name  three  ways  that 

basic  classes  are  different  than  ordinary  classes »"  was  that  the  work  is 

easier  than  that  assigned  in  the  tzaditional  classes*   Fifteen  of  the 

6 

3k  students  independently  arrived  at  this  conclusion*      The  implications 
of  these  statements  appears  to  be  that  the  students  Interviewed  generally 
hold  the  liellef  that  they  are  participating  in  classes  for  students  who 
are  not  capable  of  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  tzaditional  curriculum* 

In  addition  to  regarding  these  classes  as  easier»  however,  the 
differences  cited  also  reflect  a  consensus  among  the  students  that  basic 
classes  provide  an  opportunity  to  learn*   It  was  asserted  that  teachers 
explain  the  subject  matter  more  thoroughly »  that  the  classes  were  Interest- 
ing»  that  the  students  had  more  opportunity  to  participate  and  enter  class 
disoussionsy  and  that  class  time  was  allotted  for  the  completion  of  assign- 
mentso^  Two  students  volunteered  the  opinion  that  basic  classes  were  more 
relaxed  and  made  the  student  more  comfortable  because  "with  other  'basic 
students'  you  don't  feel  dimb/'^  Regarding  the  attitudes  of  their  teachers 
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25  students  agreed  that  either  some  or  most  of  their  teachers  disjaayed 
an  interest  in  them,  seven  acknoKledged  that  few  or  none  of  their  teachers 
Here  concerned,  and  two  students  offered  no  opinion.^ 

Finally,  although  22  students  admitted  to  occasionally  cutting 
their  classes.  23  of  the      students  questioned  contended  that  tasic 
classes  do  make  school  more  desirable,  denoting  this  acceptance  of  the 

10 

program* 

VlhU.  tl»  »tud«itB  In  th.  100'«  progrwi  hav.  bMn  dMotlted  as 
un»otlyat«d  and  "turned  off  t»  Mhool.thU  attltud.  »as  not  apparont 
a»one  th.  3^  iMio  atudont.  «ho  oomia.t«l  tho  auaatlonnalre.   -ft.  oout.*. 
In  Hhloh  tho.0  .tudont.  k«»  onroll*!  I«wld.d  th.  f  Irat  Indication  that 
■any  of  thM  ar.  lnt.t.8t«l  In  bob.  aspwt  of  «taoatlon. 

mngllBh  2  -  Baslo  U  th.  on.  oours.  oonaon  to  all  of  thw.  stu- 
d.nt.,  Hhll.  induotlv.  «ath.  ««.  In  sooUty  and  biology  also  ^  att.Bd«l 
toy  a  .ul.tantlal  n«mb.r  of  th«.  .tud.nt..   B.yond  th...  four  oour..., 
ho».v.r.  th.  »t»d«,t«  hav.  t.k.n  «lvantag.  of  th.  dlv«..  off«lns.  that 
Mldi«k  provide.   «0B.  .oono.10..  algoto,  ««t»l..  Ihotograjhy  and  typing 
mr.  among  th.  37  dlff«.nt  aubJ.ots  ..l.ot«l  Ms  thM.  .tud.nt..  A 

oo.pr.h.nslv.  list  U  lnolud«l  In  th.  .«««ary  of  th.  data  oMalnod  fro« 

th.  .tud.nt  questlonnalr.  I).   TWnty  etttd.nt8  ae..rt«l  that  th.jr  _ 

«ouW  b.  abl.  to  d.v.lop  th.lr  lnt«f.st.  by  atfndlns  "hort  and  MUpark. 

and  2B  oUi«.d  that  they  .xp.ot  to  oompl.t.  th.lr  high  aohool  .duoatlon." 

Th...  .tatlstlo.  yl.ld  a  dlff.r.nt  l«pr.«ilon  of  thM.  Btud.nt»  than  th. 

plotur.  portr.y.d  by  th.U  teaohor*.  ooun..lor.  «^  sohool  adalnletrator.. 

(n».rvlns  elas...  In  progr...,  ho«.v«,  and  talking  «lth  th.  .tud.nt.  In 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  SUWIARIZED 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  categorize  the  replies  to 
questions  which  do  not  command  a  specific  response. 

1.  Males     26  students 

Females     8  students 

2.  Age:    15  years  -     8  students 

16  years  -    22  students 

17  years  -     2  students 

18  years  -     2  students 

3,  Grade:    10th  -       31  students 

11th  -   L.  student 

12th  -        2  students 

4,  Where  you  born  in  Cleveland? 

Yes:  27  students 

No:  7  students 

5.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents? 

Yes:  31 
No:  _3  

6,  DO  you  like  your  classes  well  enough  to  recommend  them 
to  your  friends? 

Yes:  16 

No:  11 

—                  Some:  5 

Abstained :  2 

7,  How  long  have  you  been  in  basic  classes? 

First  year  for  all  but  3  students, 

8.  How  did  you  choose  your  classes? 

Guidance  Counselor  30  students 

Teachers  in  program  6_.  students 

Friends  8  _  students 

Other   (Self)  9  students 


9,    Wliy  did  you  choose  basic  classes? 
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10. 


Recommended  by  counselor,  teachers, 

etc,  -        9  students 
Wanted  basic  classes  -      "  3  stmdents 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  course  -    12  students 
Not  given  a  choice  -     1  student 

Do  the  students  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  goes 
on  in  class? 


Yes : 
No: 

Sometimes : 


14  sbudents 
7  students 
13  students 


Indicate  in  which  extracurricular  activities  you 
participate. 


Wrestling  - 
Bowling 
Sports 
NOne 


1  student 

1  student 

1  student 

31  students 


12.    What  classes  do  you  have? 

English  2  -  Basic 
Inductive  Math 
Biology 

Man  in  Society 
Physical  Education 
Health 
Typing 

Home  Economics 
Introduction  to  Business 
Children's  Literature 
Shorthand 

Motion  Picture  Study 

Bookkeeping 

Government 

Power 

Drivers  Education 
Recreational  Boating 
Junior  Distributive  Ed. 
Crafts 
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Art 

"ir 

Paint  and  Drawing 

Ceramics 

18 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Metals 

Elementary  Education 

History 

5 

Human  Relations 

1 

Woods 

1 

Photo 

1 

Occupational  Work 

1 

Experience 

Reading 

Electronics 

Elementary  Algebra 

2 

Journalism 

2 

"IT" 

Astronomy 
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13 •    Do  you  have  a  choice  o£  teachers? 
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17. 


18. 


20. 


Yes 
No 


_1, 
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15.    Are  your  teachers  interested  in  you? 


Most  are:  8 

Some  are:  17 

Few  are:   4_ 

None  are:   3 


students 
students 
students 
students 


16.    What  are  you  Interested  in  learning  in  school? 


Auto  Mechanics 
A  career 
To  gradtiate 
Assorted  reasons  - 


7  students 
4  students 
2  students 
Remainder  of  students 


Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  in  school? 

20^ 

Do  basic  classes  make  school  more  desirable  £or  you? 


Yes: 
No: 

Incomplete : 


Yes: 
No: 

No  Answer: 
19.    Do  you  ever  cut? 


28  students 
4  students 
2  students 


Never :  4 
Sometimes:  22 
Often:  6 


students 
students 
students 


Name  three  things  that  are  different  about  basics 
classes  from  ordinary  classes. 


1.  Work  is  easy 

2.  Given  class  time  to  do  work 
Not  much  homework 

Less  work 

3.  Teachers  explain  subjects  better 
Teachers  not  as  hard 

Teachers  arc  better 
Like  the  teachers  better 


15  students 


4  students 


8  students 


20*  (Continued): 
4. 


5. 


Easier  to  learn 
More  interesting 
Learn  more 

More  relaxed 

More  chance  to  participate 
Don't  £eel  dumb 


6.    For  dumb  people 
For  slow  learners 


21. 


il 


6  students 


3  students 
2  students 


7.    Not  challenging   student 

Do  you  plan  on  completing  high  school? 

Yes:  28 
No: 


22.    What  do  you  plan  to  do  a£ter  high  school? 


No  plans 

students 

Get  a  Job 

students 

hfechanics 

students 

Trade  School 

4 

students 

College 

3 

students 

Join  the  Service 

4 

students 

Drafting 

1 

student 

Become  a  stewardess 

2 

students 
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their  reopeotive  Eiigllsh  classes  helped  to  rectify  this  discrepancy. 

The  behavior  of  the  students  differed  from  class  to  class,  de- 
pending  on  the  personality  and  the  techniques  em'paoyed  by  the  teacher 
presiding  over  the  class.  Regardless  of  the  setting,  hcwiver, there  seemed 
to  be  little  observable  enthusUsa  for  learning  on  behalf  of  the  students. 
With  the  exception  of  discussions  conducted  in  "Man  in  Society  regarding 
the  energy  crisis  and  camping,  few  efforts  were  successful  in  eliciting 
spontaneous  eomments  from  members  of  these  classes.    Ihus,  whUe  on  the 
questionnaire  several  students  stated  that  basic  classes  offered  them  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  discussions,  only  a  few  took  advantage  of 
the  teachers*  attempts  to  induce  student  participation  at  the  time  of 
this  observation. 

Although  they  concurred  that  Midpark  offered  courses  in  which 
they  were  interested,  the  fundamental  courses  such  as  ISnglish,  math  and 
science  did  not  especially  appeal  to  these  students,  several  of  whom 
contested  the  utility  of  these  courses.   It  was  noted,  furthermore,  that 
these  students  generally  completed  their  assignments  in  a  careless  fashion, 
paying  little  attention  to  the  neatness  or  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 
Thus,  while  the  sincerity  with  which  the  students  completed  the  question- 
Jiaire  is  not  doubted,  their  observable  classroom  behavior  might  suggest 
that  they  have  failed  to  develop  the  attitudes,  the  habits  and  the  skills 
necessary  to  suocesofu^ly  pursue  academic  endeavors. 

Teacher  Interviews 
Interviews  with  five  or  the  teachers  originally  Involved  In  the 
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Roaring  100 's  program  disolosed  many  almllar  attitudes  regarding  various 
aspects  of, the  lOO's  concept  as  well  as  its  practical  application,  Three 
topics  which  generated  considerate  discussion  were  the  grouping  of  the 
students  into  the  lOO's  program,  the  grouping  of  the  teachers  and  the 
cost  of  the  program* 

The  ICQ'S  teachers  all  agreed  that  grouping  these  students  pro- 
vided some  advanUges.   To  Degin  with,  it  reduced  the  problem  of  discipline 
Inthe  regular  classrooms.   Secondly,  the  flexibility  of  the  classes  per- 
mitted  teachers  to  use  techniques  and  plan  activities  which  would  have 
been  difficult  to  execute  in  the  traditional  curriculum.  Field  trips,  for 
example,  were  planned  which  were  attended  by  an  entire  section  of  100*8 
students  and  their  teachers  and  lasted  the  duration  of  the  school  day. 
Finally,  the  small  size  of  the  majority  of  these  classes  and  the  teachers* 
ability  to  dismiss  a  portion  of  the  class  at  their  own  discretion  allowed 
a  more  personalised, flexible  form  of  Instruction,   

IJiese  teachers  also  recognised  the  negative  aspects  of  grouping 
these  students,  ai  of  them  mentioned  the  extra  demands  preparing  In- 
struction for  these  students  placed  upon  the  teacher.   They  also  theorized 
about  the  adverse  exucts  that  grouping  students  whe  have  failed  to  achieve 
appropriate  academic  and  social  skills  might  ^oduoe.  Finally,  they 
commented  on  the  burden  of  discipline  when  dealing  with  a  group  of  stu- 

dents  of  whom  the  majority  had  previously  been  identified  as  behavior 
13 

problems, 

Ohe  grouping  of  teachers  was  one  aspect  of  the  lOO's  program 
which  Invariably  drew  a  positive  response.   One  teacher  even  commented 


I 


3^ 


that  perhaps  the  program  would  have  •xparltnetd  greater  suoeess  if  the 
monthly  departmental  meetings  had  been  scheduled  weekly .^^  The  teaohera 
all  agreed  that  learning  more  about  the  backgrounds  of  their  students  and 
oomp»ring  their  perf ormanoe  in  various  courses  provided  the  teachers 
with  information  which  might  enable  them  to  adopt  a  more  insightful 
approach  when  working  with  jjidividual  students. 

Zt  has  been  deemed  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,   The  atti- 
tudes of  the  100  *s  teachers  regarding  finances  for  this  psccgram  concur 
with  this  maxim.   While  one  teacher  questioned  the  feasibility  of  the 
course  due  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  small  classrooms »  the  other  tea- 
oherd  regarded  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  extra  expense  incurred  by  small 
classes  and  reduced  teaching  assignments  should  prohibit  such  a  program. 
~These  teaohesi  also  complainsd  that  insufficient  funds  were  available  for 
purchasing  the  materials  necessary  for  preparing  instruction  suitable  for 
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this  type  of  student.' 

In  general,  it  can  be  concluded  that  these  teachers  experienced 
some  ambivalent  feelings  regarding  both  the  administrative  and  instruct- 
ional aspects  of  the  100 's  program.   The  overall  consensus,  however,  was 
that  these  students  did  present  a  special  poroblem  to  educators  and  that 
special  measures  are  indicated  if  they  are  to  benefit  from  formal  school- 
ing. 
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•  ..    .  •  .  .  P00TN0TE3 

m 

^Quotations  from  student  qusstionnalpes,  Daoombsr  12,  1973, 

*Ibld.  ^lUd.  '^Ibld.  ^ibld. 

6 

Sununary  of  data  from  studsnt  qusstlonnalres,  Tkbls  I,  pp.  28-30. 

^IWd. 

8 

Student  Interviews,  Oeoember  12,  1973, 
9 

Sunnary  of  data  from  student  questionnaires,  Tible  I,  pp.  28-30. 
10  11  12 

Ibid,  Ibid,  Ibid, 

13 

Former  lOO's  teachers,  personal  interviews,  November  19,  1973 
through  January  16,  1974,  •  '^'^ 

14 

Van  Tilberg, 
13 

Former  100»8  teaohers,  personal  interviews,  November  19,  1973 
through  January  16,  1974,  • 
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SCHOOL'S  SELF  EVALUATION,  PROBLEMS  AND  IMBUCT 

ft?oblem«  Noted  Within  Th9  Eeogram 

While  disoussing  the  diff ioultiea  involved  in  maintaining  a 
laregram  suoh  as  the  Roaring  lOO's  in  the  cdrrioulum,  Mr.  Bell  alluded 
to  three  faotors  which  hindered  its  effectiveness,  ihe  first  of  these 
factors  was  the  hardship  that  dealing  exolusively  with  unmotivated 
students  pUced  upon  teachers.   The  teachers,  who  in  the  first  year 
of  the  lOO's  program  dealt  only  with  lOO's  students,  were  constantly 
Challenged  to  invent  materials  and  methods  f  er  holding  the  interest  of 
these  students,   ihey  were  also  faoed  continuously  with  classes  in  which 
the  students  were  frequently  disruptive  and  showed  litUe  concern  foa? 
learning,   ihe  rewards  which  teachers  generally  reap  from  a  successful 
day  of  teaching,  therefore,  were  not  generally  experienced      the  lOO's 
teachers.   After  the  first  year,  therefore,  no  teacher  was  assigned  ex- 
clusively  to  lOO's  students.   This  same  policy  is  still  applied  in  l^e 
assigning  of  teachers  to  classes  designed  for  t»sio  students.^ 

A  second  feature  of  the  program  which  contributed  adversely 
toward  its  operation  vras  the  formation  of  mutually  exclusive  groups  of 
students.   Although  previously  the  grouping  of  students  has  been  credited 
with  many  positive  attributes,  it  was  agreed  by  the  lOO's  faculty  that 
giving  these  students  a  separate  identity,  also  had  some  negative  conse. 
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quonoes.    Inclusion  in  the  Roaring  100»b  added  an  element  of  prestige 
whioh  was  believed  to  reinforce  the  negative  traits  which  these  students 
shared,  oonourrently  undermining  the  school's  efforts  to  shape  more 
desirablo  attitudes  towards  the  school  and  the  community.   Grouping  also 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  cliques,  which  were  influenced  l?jr  the  be- 
haviors  of  the  leaders  who  emerged  in  each  group.   This  condition  fre- 
quently created  problems  with  discipline.   It  was  finally  recognised  that 
restricting  100 's  students  to  a  core  curriculum  deprived  them  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  from  which  they  might  profit  despite  their  minimal 
academic  achievements* 

A  third  aspect  whioh  eventually  contributed  to  the  elimination  of 
the  lOO's  program  was  economically  based.  While  teachers  oom2d.ained  that 
they  lacked  the  funds  to  provide  the  materials  necessary  for  maximising 
sttocess  with  their  students,  a  more  basic  financial  concern  was  cited  by 
both  the  teachers  and  Mr,  Bell,   The  reduced  course  load  for  which  lOO's 
teachers  were  responsible  (it  will  be  recalled  that  lOO's  teachers  were 
assigned  only  four  classes  as  opposed  to  five),  in  addition  to  the  reduced 
siee  of  these  classes  placed  a  greater  burden  on  the  remainder  of  MidiarkN 
faculty,   Vhen  the  school  system  was  forced,  in  1972,  to  tighten  its 
lJUdget,  these  practices  had  to  be  eliminated,^    Ihe  free  period  alloted 
to  lOO's  teachers  for  planning  and  conversing  in  their  interdisciplinary 
groups  was  no  longer  available. 

The  School's  ibValuatien 
A  final  problem  which  was  encountered  while  studying  the  100*s 
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progr&m  was  the  laok  of  organised  data  regarding  students  enrolled  in  the 
program.   No  oomposite  list  of  studenta  or  teaohers  involved  in  the  100*8 
jH^OgtaiQ  was  available,  and  no  information  regarding  theprogress  of  these 
students  was  tabulated*   Two  evaluations  of  the  prograa  were  prepared,  one 
by  Mr.  Pilarski  Mid  one  by  Mrs.  Xbmpf,  but  these  were  essentially  sub- 
Jeotive,  stating  their  personal  observations.    (A  oopy  of  Mrs.  Kempf *s 
report  is  included  in  Appendix  0).   A  more  oomplete  set  of  data  may  have 
been  beneficial  in  the  planning  of  similar  programs,  a  projeot  whioh  Mid- 
pi^rk  is  currently  undertaking,  and  for  enlisting  financial  aid  for  such 
programs. 

Impact 

In  January  of  1971,  '*Kkleido80ope,"  a  newslHt^r  published  by  tha 
I^ce  Association,  featured  a  one-page  description  of  Midpark's  Roaring 
100 *s  program.   Ihe  article  depicted  the  100 *s  concept  as  an  effort  to 
encourage  students  who  had  beien  identified  as  potential  dropouts  to 
remain  in  school.   The  social  studies  or  social  awareness  course  taught 
by  Mr.  Hlarskl  and  the  personal  attention  afforded  these  students  were 
cited  as  the  backbone  of  the  programo   Enabling  students  to  function  with- 
in the  regular  classroom  was  the  aim  whioh  the  article  stated  as  being 

3 

the  program's  chief  objective.     In  addition  to  publishing  "Kaleidoscope," 
Atoe,  an  organization  which  provides  small  grants  to  innovative  teaohers 
and  administrators  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  school  districts,  has  sponsored 
workshops  direoted  toward  curriculum  development.   Midpark  has  also  sent 
representatives  to  these  seminars,  where  they  described  the  100*8  concept 
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and  outlined  their  program* 

In  addition  to  reporting  its  ideas  to  other  aohool  professionals, 
Midpark  has  nade  an  effort  to  involve  the  parents  and  the  oommunity  in  its 
programs,    ihe  philosophy  underlying  the  lOO's  program,  for  example,  was 
considerably  disparate  from  that  of  the  tradiUonal  ourrioulum  at  Mid- 
park,  and  sohool  officials  felt  obligated  to  inform  both  the  parents  and 
the  studente  about  what  was  being  done  to  and  for  them,   A  letter  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  parents  explaining  their  youngster's  academic  status 
and  describing  the  measures  being  taken  by  the  school  to  attend  to  the 
specJal  needs  of  these  students.   The  students  themselves  met  with  a 
guidance  counselor  who  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  would  be  enrolled  and  attempted  to  initiate  a  rapport  with  the  student 
which  might  eventually  foster  a  less  critical  attitude  toward  the  school. 
In  the  second  yeax  of  the  program,  furthermore,  the  parents  were  asked  to 
take  the  pUoe  of  their  sons  and  daughters  and  follow  their  schedule  for 
one  sohool  day. 

On  a  community  basis,  Midpark's  Careers  Eeogram,  designed  to  pro- 
vide  educational  field  work  experiences  for  students  with  specific  occupa. 
tional  goals,  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Kiwanis  caub  and  the  Woman's 
Olub,   Members  of  these  organisations  seek  businesses,  industries  or 
corporations  in  the  community  who  would  be  willing  to  train  students  in 
conjunction  with  school  personnel  in  the  aspect  of  their  business  in 
which  the  student  has  expressed  an  interest,   Ohus,  we  have  seen  that  Mid* 
park  has  taken  the  initUtive  to  establish  rapport  with  both  the  teaching 
and  the  lay  cearaunlty. 
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Future  Hans 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Mldpark  has  been  working 
olosely  with  the  two  junior  high  sohooXs  from  which  it  receives  its  stu- 
dents.   As  a  result  of  oonferenoes  among  the  administrative  and  teaching 
staffs  of  these  schools,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  unmotivated  stu- 
dent who  has  failed  to  develop  academic  skills  along  with  students  who, 
due  to  learning  disabilities,  have  been  unable  to  achieve  in  school, 
oompclse  a  significant  number  of  students  and  warrants  a  special  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  school  system,   stepe  are  being  taken,  therefore, 
to  design  a  program  to  aid  students  who,  after  completing  the  ninth  grade, 
have  not  been  prepared  to  cope  with  a  high  school  curriculum.   In  lOanning 
this  program,  the  cooperation  of  the  assistant  peincipals  of  the  senior 
and  the  junior  high  schools,  guidance  counselors  from  Mldpark  and  the 
junior  highs,  the  unit  coordinator  of  the  Berea  School  District,  and 
several  other  school  personnel  were  enlieied.   Applications  are  being  made 
for  state  and  Federal  funding,  and  the  aid  of  students  from  a  neighboring 
college  has  been  solicited. 

nans  for  incorporating  this  program  into  Mldpark 's  1974-75 
curriculum  are  presently  under  consideration  and  were  explained  during  a 
final  interview  with  Mr.  Bell.^  The  format  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
original  hundreds  program,  restricting  these  students  to  courses  in  areas 
such  as  fingllah  and  math  in  which  they  are  especially  deficient.  Ihe 
oo'ATses  will  serve  as  a  bridge  designed  to  enable  the  students  to  profit 
from  Midpark's  usual  offerings,   Once  they  have  demonstrated  progress  in 
these  special  courses,  efforts  will  be  made  to  develop  an  Individualised 
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ourriculum  directed  toward  a  speelfle  career.   Thus,  upon  entering  the 
traditional  high  school  program  at  Midpark,  these  students  will  be 
striving  toward  a  goal  which  they  have  helped  to  determine,  and  which 
may  pcovide  the  inoentJ  -,  for  their  assimilating  an  attitude  conducive 
to  comiaeting  their  high  school  education, 

A  more  concerted  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  these  students 
with  personalized  forms  of  instruction.   An  attempt  is  being  made,  for 
instance,  to  employ  teachers  with  a  background  in  special  education. 
Hopefully,  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  type  of  student  in 
conjunction  with  their  knowledge  of  techniques  which  might  be  effective  ' 
when  dealing  with  them  will  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  the  program.  Stu- 
dents from  Baldwin  Wallace  College  will  also  be  enlisted  as  tutors  who 
wUl  provide  individual  instruction  to  students  and  serve  as  positive 
models  after  whom  they  might  pattern  their  behavior, 

the  students  who  will  be  served  by  this  program  have  already  been 
identified,   itesently  they  are  enrolled  in  Occupational  Work  Adjustment 
(0,W,A,)  programs  at  Pord  and  Middleburg  Heights  Junior  High  Schools, 
0,W,A,  is  offered  to  students  who  are  not  academically  inclined  and  are 
too  young  to  e.pply  for  work  permits  but  prefer  working  to  studying.  It 
provides  these  students  an  opportunity  to  receive  on-the-job  training 
Khile  maintaining  their  student  aUtus,   Another  group  of  students  who 
will  be  guided  into  this  alternative  are  those  currently  participating 
in  classes  at  Pord  Junior  High  School  for  students  who  appear  to  be 
potential  dropouts.   The  number  of  students  who  will  advance  to  Midpark 
through  these  programs  in  the  197^-75  school  year  is  estimated  at  130 
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students. 

Midpaxk's  efforts  to  meet  individual  needs  Is  being  extended  to 
all  of  its  students,  however,  and  plans  are  simultaneously  being 
developed  for  five  additional  alternatives.   A  brief  desoription  of 
these  programs  tias  also  made  available.*^  They  were  desoribed  as  folloirst 

1.  A  night  sohool  is  being  established  and  will  be  direoted  to 
seniors,  fourth  year  students  and  students  who  have  daytime  jobs  but 
wish  to  continue  toward  graduation.   It  is  not  the  intention  of  these 
courses  to  encourage  potential  dropouts  to  remain  in  school.-  IniBtead, 
"Uiese  courses  are  being  implemented  to  enable  students  to  take  advantage 
)f  opportunities  for  gainful  onployment  or  to  participate  in  other  day- 
time activities  while  continuing  their  education  at  night.   These  classes 
are  expected  to  accommodate  50  to  75  students.  

2.  A  special  program  is  being  designed  for  students  who  prefer 
i&Tooim  their  attention  on  a  limited  number  of  courses,  smther  than 
spread  their  energies  in  four  or  five  directions.   Students  participating 
in  this  program  will  spend  nine  weeks,  in  a  location  yet  to  be  designated, 
studying  selected  courses  in  English  and  social  studies.   They  will  then 
return  to  Midpark  for  a  nine-week  session  in  math  and  science  courses. 
IVo  hundred  to  two-hundred-fifty  students  are  anticipated  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

3«   An  afternoon  school  at  Midpark  is  a  third  alternative.  Ohis 
program,  similar  to  the  night  sohool,  will  include  students  who  have 
established  oatisfaotory  sohool  records  to  work  in  the  morning  and  attend 
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school  in  the  afternoon  from  liOO  P.M.  to  5i30  P.M.  Preparations  for  50  to 
100  students  are  being  made. 

4.  An  alternative  derived  from  a  program  initiated  at  Ford 
Junior  High  Sohool  will  allow  125  tenth  grade  students  ooming  from  this 
sohool  '.nd  125  tenth  grade  students  from  MiddleUff^  Heights  Junior  High 
Sohool  more  freedom  in  determining  their  oourse  work  through  oontxaot 
learning.   Volunteers  from  Midpark's  11th  grade  will  also  be  permitted 
into  this  "sohool  of  ohoioe»"  as  it  has  been  designated,  resulting  in 

—an-expeoted  300  students. 

5.  A  six-period  day  sohool  is  the  final  alternative  heing  oon* 
struoted.  This  would  be  a  more  structured  series  of  courses  in  industrial 
arto|  home  eoonomiosi  fi^lish,  math,  soienoe  and  i^iysical  education. 
Capital izinA;  on  tlie  interdisoiplinary  approach  experimented  with  in  the 
100* s  programi  these  departments  will  again  work  together  in  an  effort 

to  develop  Englishi  math  and  science  courses  which  fulfill  the  needs  of  ' 
students  primarily  interested  in  industrial  arts  and  home  economics.  An 
estimated  300  incoming  sophomores  are  expected  to  participate  in  this 
program. 

The  diversity  of  opportunities  provided  by  these  courses  is 
certainly  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  alternative  schools  movement. 
The  ability  of  Midpark  to  sustain  these  programs,  their  acceptance  by 
the  community  and  their  actual  benefit  for  students  are  readily  suggested 
topics  for  further  investigation. 


FOOTNOTES 

'Robert  Ball,  personal  Interview,  November  15,  1973, 

Robert  Bell,  personal  Interview,  December  20,  1973, 

'••Roaring  lOO's  Choose  to  Stay,'^  MaleAAoscope  (January,  1971),  I, 

Robert  Bell,  personal  interview,  January  16,  197^*, 
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Appendix  A 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

I,    Male  Female 

2*   Age  _ 

3.  Grade  .  , 

4.  Were  you  bom  in  Cleveland?     Yes  ;  No 
If  not,  where?  _    '     '  ^ 

5.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents?    Yes  No 

If  not,  with  whom?  .  _  ' 

6«    Do  you  like  your  classes  well  enough  to  recommend  them  to  your 
friends?     Yes  .  No  _ 

7,    How  long  have  you  been  in  basics  classes? 

8*    How  did  you  choose  your  classes. 

Guidance  Counselor  _ 
Teachers  in  program  _ 
Prienas 

Outside  program  _ 
Other  (list)  _ 

9.    Why  did  you  choose  basics  classes? 


10,  Do  the  students  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  goes  on  in 
class?     Yes   No  ____ 

11,  Indicate  in  which  extra  curricular  activities  you  participate, 

12,  What  classes  do  you  have? 

1, 
2, 
3, 
4. 
5. 

13,  Do  you  have  a  choice  of  your  teachers?    Yes  _  No 
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15.  Are  your  teachers  interested  In  you? 

A.  Most  are 

B.  Some  are 

C.  Few  are   

D.  None  are 

16.  What  are  you  Interested  In  learning  in  school? 


17.    Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  at  this  school? 
Yes    No    If  not,  why?   - .  - 


18.    Do  basics  classes  make  school  more  desirable  for  you? 


19.  Do  you  ever  cut?    Never   .  Sometime 8___  Often. 

20.  Name  3  things  that  are  different  about  basics  classes 
than  the  ordinary  classes. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

21.  Do  you  plan  on  completing  high  school?    Yes  No 

22.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  school?   


Appendix  B 

miu  CITY  sctiooL  ".Y^iinri 

BeroQ,  Ohio 

Topic  of  ProDoaolJ  AQTION   TO  'A  'ns  'lOTIVATIOH  Date?    Hay  Ih,  1970 

Initiator t  Robert  ^ell 

Assistant  "rlncipal 
i'idpark  Hinh  School 

I.  OTlTIFICATIOr'  OF  PIIPO'-'AL 

A*    Statenent  of  problem. 

Tho  proble'!!  is      school  truancy,  poor  attendance  to  school, 
students  who  refuse  to  attend  classos  assigned,  home  and  stuHent 
conflicts  which  affect  the  sU^'ents'  renainin?  in  school,  and 
students  who  do  not  achieve  or  advance  in  credit. 

B«   Jleed  for  Proposal 

We  hnve  101  students  advanced  placed  from  the  Junior  high 
schools  uho  have  not  achieved  9th  grade  credit  and  have  reaehed 
16  or  17  years  of  age* 

We  have  $2  students  who  have  been  in  Ilidpark  one  or  tro 
years  and  have  f;ained  little  or  n«  credit  toward  !»raduation. 

C«    Background  and  Research  Information  Pertinent  to  Proposal 

!•    These  students  have  failed  to  achieve  over  a  period  of 
throe  years. 

2*   Regardless  of  curriculum  offered,  failure  is  the  result* 

3*   These  pupils  are  not  totally  handicapped  by  lack  of  aptitude^ 
but  lack  motivation  and  purpose. 

ii«   Those  nupils  create  an  adverse  climate  in  classrooms  with 
teachers  and  other  students  because  of  lack  of  motivation* 

Lack  of  success  leads  to  irret^lar  attendance}  this,  in 
turn,  affects  others  who  join  this  Rroup, 

II.  PURPOSES  AIJD  OBJECTIVES  OF  PROPOSAL 

At-  Qoneral  Purpose  and  Projected  Outcomes* 

It  is  a^reod  that  subject  matter  is  not  going  to  make  a 
total  channe  In  tho  behavior  of  these  Individuals,  bat  that 
toashor,  counnnlor,  student,  and  parent  work  in  fj  tor»othor  may 
bo  the  only  means  of  effecting  chanf^o  in  tho  sUK^ont's  attitude* 
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B*    Itehavioral  OhJ<;ctivcs  kB 


1,    Qro\)pinn  thoso  vdth  li^:o  problo»aa,  no  onall  intor'tctlon 
i»roups  may  help  oolvo  liko  problems • 

2«   Tho  schodullng  of  those  cub^iccts  that  aro  basic  and  required, 
so  t»)at  all  nUulonto  can  hnvo  a  definite  goal  of  aubjoets 
needed  for  graduation. 

3,  Simplifying  tho  location  of  students  so  that  attendance  can 
be  oniphasizod* 

h.  SimplifyinR  the  location  of  stu^'onts  so  that  counselors  can 
easily  locate  and  meet  with  small  fp'oups  at  least  once  each 
week* 

$,   Grouping  to  facilitate  the  cooperative  efforts  of  teachers 
and  counselor  to  focus  on  tho  motivation  frctor  for  a 
specific  group. 

PROCEDURES  AND  DiSSCRIPTIVE  ItlFOPllATION 

A*    Procedure  for  Developrient 

This  group  is  referred  to  as  the  "RoarinE  100*8. "   Thld  will 
be  129  students  who  lack  9th  grade  and  10th  grade  credit.  They 
will  be  scheduled  as  follows t 

1,   Special  sociology  course 
2*   Oral  and  written  English 
3«    Biology  or  science  problems 
It*    A  mathematics  course 

5.  Physical  Education 

6,  Driver  Uducatlon  if  needed 

These  people  will  only  report  to  school  for  class  and  will 
not  have  a  study  hall  assignment.   They  will  meet  in  class  five 
days,  and  the  one  day  will  be  set  aside  for  small  group  meetings 
with  the  counselor's. 

B.    Responsibilities  and  Involvement  of  Personnel 

The  area  for  special  pro-tram  development  is  the  Social 
Awareness  Class* 

C*   Personnel  Costs 

Tho  projected  coMt  of  writinj,:  the  curriculum  durinfj  the 
summer  is  "'125  per  week  for  one  person  for  two  weeks* 

D*   Itatertala  Roquircd  and  Proposed  Coots 

The  cost  of  additional  natorlalo  io  '\^00  for  films, 
booklotL,  and  rolntod  motorials  nordod* 


r(N?H  V^^^  Appondix  G 

Proposal  For  ;icv  Structure  in  U  lOO'a  ProRrnm  *^9 


RahIs  of  proj^TAm  would  be  ono  of  Vertical  am!  Ilorir.ontal  Avtilulntlon. 

It    A.    Tlio  same  basic  criterion  should  bo  URcd  In  tbe  oclcction  of 
«tuflc!nt8t  Counr.oJorn,  Tonchorn,  AdnlnltUratonii  etc. 

B«    Oroupinr,  n)\ould  bu  in  2  oectionn  within  the  100* n  ProRrnm, 

!•    Section  1  -  Hardcore  atudentn  ^O'a  n^oup  - 
2.    Section  2  -  Basic  otudcnts,  who  becnusi?  of  their 

ability  level  and  other  motivational 
factors  have  had  ocliool  adjustnent 
problems y  attendance  to  nchool  or  claBsee* 

C.    Studentn  flbould  bo  chosen  In  AO's  to  avoid  nlaclnp;  them  in 
Boclally  difficult  situations.    If  placed  and  student  doesn't 
belong,  in  Hardcore  group ,  he  could  bo  taken  out  of  Rroup, 

D«    Contact  should  be  made  v.'ith  all  of  these  students  and  parents 
before  they  enter  the  prof.ram,  in  this  manner  the  student  known 
what  ir^  heinR  done  to  and  for  him. 

C.    The  teacher  should  be  very  well  prepared  not  to  put  forth 
adverse  comments  about  grouping. 

11.    The  teachers  involvcnent 

A#    Ono  lencher  one  claim  •  It  la  not  pfiod  to  have  one  teaclicr 
have  a  J. 1  these  students  all  day. 

It    By  placing  teacher  with  one  class  he  will  be 

challenRcd  ratlier  than  discourajied.    tils  methods 
will  carry  over  into  his  regular  sections « 

2.  Positive  reinforcement  will  take  place  and 
motivate  teacher  as  well  as  student. 

3.  This  will  Rive  the  teacher  as  veil  a  cliance  to 
work  v/lth  different  level  students  allowing;  him 
to  understand  what  individual  instniction  means. 

B«  1.    Teams  of  teachers  should  be  set  up  to  handle 

a  group  of  students  (25  man.  to  a  group) 

1  Social  Studies  Teacher 

1  Math  Tea'^her 

1  Science  Teacher 

1  r.nnlloh  Teacher 

1  Phyn.  Kd.  Teacher 

1  Counnelor  af4iili;ncd  to  thear  stuilrnts. 


i{.    A  Ovufi  l^ador  iiluiuld  \u\  idiOM«Mi  with  vt^Jiwwird  ( itiu* 
to  conrdltu'ilc?  pro)»r.nm  and  i/otl*  with  riUiUMvU»rjj  and 
teacherii  in  Uum^  and  with  toadiorn  in  other  l(*«ii.is« 
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'J.    'IVan;  plaMiiln-  v.vultl  ti\lc  pjace  vliU'h  Vi'ul.i  Km.I  t»» 

me.inlni'fuJ  pro.'irnm  for  Hliulcut  50 

A,    I'.y.aii'plr  ;'onic 

.!l<:«JVin«iJiii^^  BEST  COPy  mUBi^ 

J I    Soc,  St.  -  Rolo  ami  conct'pt  of  clt1?.i?n 

2,  !Iatli  -  Tnxea  ••  comnutnticn 

3.  i:n>>.  -  Uendinp.  -  v;rUlnr.  -  qpoftch 

etc.    Uelntcd  to  topic 
1.    Science  -  F:nvlroni»^cnt  study  etc, 

A,    Teams  could  nliarc  Idcaa 

5.  Concern  for  students  prop.rosa  or  problems  could 
be  chared  with  Group  Leader  hclnc  resronslblc 
for  contact  with  counselora-Admlnlatratlon  etc. 

6.  There  whould  bo  a  liberal  exchansc  of  ideas  In 
departmental  nreaa. 

A.    All  .<?oclal  Studies  teachers  should  meet 

and  share  ideas  and  approaches  and  raaterlaJa. 

7.  There  should  be  Hummer  planninr.  time  to  prepare 
those  activities 

III.  Sc::feJullnn 

A.    AlJowaucc  should  he  made  for  additional  student  noouH 
throujh  courflc  selection.    Student  should  not  he  limited 
to  only  4  areas  of  study  -  if  student  can  not  make  it  or 
does  not  make  it  or  does  not  live  up  to  rcsponsibllltv  In 
his  work  then  he  could  be  taken  out  of  extra  course  work. 
{it  in  easier  to  remove  a  student  from  class  than  to  put 
hiji  In  at  a  later  data.  ' 

TX*.    Counselor's  Role 

A.  Counselor  should  have  one  piroup  alonR  with  team, 

B.  Counselor's  should  bo  h_l_s_-full  time, 

C.  Counaulor  should  be  in  on  planning  so  nroup  work  could 

be  kHlUJe 


Tarn  i 


Soc.  St. 

"  Ta/ini  Loader 

Math 

Council' 1(  r 


It 


Ix»;ulc»r 
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Appendix  D  ^oM  Wl^^ 

ICO '3  Groun  ^ 

The  Uoiririti;  100^©  sot-up  ,lnriovntcd  by  Bob  Bell  and  sttiiciured  intc  the 

1969-70  ochedulo  by  Don  Chfllker ^offered  h  ready-^rade  cpnortunlty  for  group  work 
< 

both  wl.ih  utudont;'.  an'J  teachorR. 

It  wnr.  ihv  -'Minf.elorfd  re»poris.'Uilllty  to  npoli  out  hl^  role  l:»  this  new 
proi^rnr •  ^ the  lo>  icsl  placo  to  begin  oeeir.ed  to  be  with  the  cl&s&roc?.  t^achor*  Z 
needed  to  know  in  ivhat  way  each  teachor  felt  the  counselor  could  be  helpful;  whether 
or  not  I  would  be.  welcome  in  his  classroom}  in  8hort|  what  rol»  each  teacher  would 
like  me  to  play  as  ha  worked  with  a  difficult  assignment* 

Accord jn;;  to  plani  I  waited  a  fow  weeks  before  eallin»!  the  teachers  of  my 
R^lOO  grrup  totjother.  Strangely  enough,  contact  developed  even  within  thotue  two 
weekSo  £ach  of  i^y  four  teoehern  accosted  me  at  jsom^.tlms  to  say  that  his  classes 
were  great,  but  "I  have  one  clasri  -  it*£  .something  elsoU"  or  "Could  the  maohins 
possibly  hiive  flipped  a  switch  somewhere  and  scheduled  all  these  problems  in  one  olas 
I  should  say  here  that  my  R  100  students  were  already  known  at  Mid park*  They  were  ou 
hard-core  group  that  had  repeated  ono,  two  or  three  years  in  hi^^h  sohooX  •  ol«B9ifltt<l' 
the  wholo  staff  as  the  real  losers*  I  must  admit  that  I  was  somewhat  dubious  iiQrself 
to  how  successful  w^  would  be  with  thin  program,  but  T  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the 
administration  thnt  t^omethin^  had  to  be  done* 

I  rsAiDly  looked  forward  to  my  first  meeting  with  my  special  teirtohers  of 
ti^  special  group*  This  was  en  opportunity  to  cross  disciplines  and  learn  about  a  stti 
habits  in  each  area*  Z  went  prepared  with  pormanont  records  and  folders  that  foXlcwe 
onch  student 'fi  school  careor  from  kindar^^arton  to  tho  present*  Z  took  orders  for  oof 
and  wo  ht^d  a  "oofi'ou  bruak"  ir.eotini',  around  the  table  in  the  conference  room* 

That  first  iroetln/;  m«'rniy  ocr/itchod  tho  surface  and  my  teachwrs  asked  for 

woeHly  r.*thtir.:y: »        rr.'it  WiiriKl:/  lA)  ^uur  urci  It  uuti  oKultiiit^  (u  rictft  tlio  lii.ilviduul 

teochorp  grow,    Vhoy  supported  onch  oth«r,  solved  their  own  probleitis,  tauj^tht  oreativo 

and  huntan^zed  thtrlr  classroom  approach*    Tho  humanlKStlon  th/jt  bot^nn  with  the  R  lCO*a 

rn?r>   carried  over  Into  thdlr  other  clssnon  nu(\  I  fool  qulto  sure  rubbed  off  on  the  wholn 
hKJC 
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Mldpark  faculty,  BEST  COPY  AVAIL/IBLE  ^ 

My  wori?  wi  .5;  ctudciUiJ  was  on  nn  individual  baids  and  in  clas&room  groupB, 
X  wao  invHod  int.o  i:;n««Moom8  to  tilk  «>'Out  anu  anawor  quojalony  on  cm'.it^,  graduation 
roqulTflmerita,  vocation;jl  ;jrc,irnrr.:!,  the  OEl)  tent  and  nl|.:ht  school  cTf:t«e8, 

An  outKr<.wth  of  my  (^rr-up  wan  our  reading  lab  which  thir  y^ar,  in  a  limited  way, 
l£i  servieia:  H  ICO       V;iric  nji^.-sjon.   Mm,  Alice  Britt  and  Or,  Kelly,  as  well  as 
•  Mldpnrk  adminlstratcrs,    were  Inntnmiontnl  in  helping  uo  with  thin  project. 

May  I  Insert  here  a  request  that  consideration  be  .'.iven  to  exi'snlir.i;  this 
progrfeT  next  y«%r,    Iher©  is  a  definite  need  for  i  full-time  reatllntj  teacher  and 
.    1^        faciliti^f.  nrt  desparately  needed, 

 In  evA^nusioinj  the  progmm  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  consider  ita  greetest 

value  to  be  the  attltudimil  ch«n{j«  in  the  teacher's  approach  to  intiividualiaed, 
hunanized  Iwnrnin  „    iin.  h  of  my  Un.ehr^vr  voluriteorod  to  'ji-rrr.  ae  ;jr.  R  100  teacher 
for  Uu5  flcf  ool  :ro:,r  1971-7i>,    It  in  indeed  a  pJeaeure  to  be  workj^n^  with  them  once 
again, 

•^'hlo  year  twc  counoelors  are  working  with  each  R  100  group  -  Betty  Day  and 
John  Wa^n^r  ter-ir  'or  tr.o  noinin,.  clar.nj  Jwly  fJoloboff  and  I  urn  w^rkint•;  with  the 
afternoon  rprvloi.,    H<  Uy  ^ml  I  I'roof.  coumwil  with  the  toichf^rf,,    ilohn  and  Judy  ^roup 
ccrtJfi^jel  wJUi  Uv  •  !iui.«fit,.'..    Uirren.iici}::  b(;twe«n  toachrrr:  jfid  clar.-ew  have  been  ironnd 
Out  111  li.-ay.s'^r-tyf.'.  r  I.-.  ..room  mnctl  fi Poih  toecherf;  /.ri'.l  .'itudtrnt,:-  have  profited  from 
this, 

P^rt  c:'  c^r  mr.f.hasl:!  thir,  year  will  be  directed  toward  p?irent8.    To  kick  this 
off  we  Kwr.  :sftcl  Aj'<:r5oan  Kdu'.atlon  W«f.?k  to  invito  pMn  nt:.  in  to  follow  their  nludont»8 
BO^e^;l'^  f  ,-  t.'.«.  .I'  tornoon,    Wiiiiht  carcTitit  reaiJon«J*)rt  tr.  -i  wrJtt«»n  InvitaUon  prvparod 
tj  U.h  :;        .  Wilny'.i  -  Ill')',     fhlfi  Wivli.rttion  WM   fcljt-vjpd  I J  a 

t'i>.»»5r'.'  '.•  '.»..•  a  Mwi'Mi'rt,   Jt  ^'nv.    I  nth  |'<ilolil  •    hi  A  J  .•  t.'Km  .  «u 

opportunliy  f^r  ".:.••*:  *  i t ion;*.  w(,r>;  a.  keri  Af.o  ^  fw^red,  expU-intlons  wor«.  .jivenj 

and  co!i;i.l?'1r;t  •     r-  air^'d,    .Ve  worn  pleaofd  with  the  att'Midanoe  6tu\  the  parents  werft 

rnfr^-^"^         *  attiintiof)  .'ivfi  to  thr;ni  and  tv  tnoir  jitviU  nt'«, 
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.,.         BFsr  copy  mmii 

...  .0,.,..,,....  r..U  ..HP  ,.x,.,.r,..e,.  r..  U,o  H  ,00 

-ir.st  trip  ,o  u.  C..vo.n„.„  iv„,:..,  ,,„.  ^^^^^ 

100  CU.  , 

•'ft'st  r.cs«tiv.  dc  ]  .eo  to  t(.if  proeram? 

2.    The  ..c.-,o<iuUn..-  h».  been  ,e«,  h...  oo^e  tap^ove.ant.  could  b« 
co„=.o,r«d:    ,acK  to  back  .chouuUn.  of  lOO-a  teac.ars  ao  that  a  ™ov.  Into 
.  r.,-ular  =l«aa  with  tha  aa.o  teachar  c«.ia  eaaUy  be  acccpllahed.    (I  don-t 
Whether  .h,.,  ..n.  oxp,M„..  «...  x  ™e„„.  but  1  Know  w.at  I  ^ean  ao 

h.,1k,..),  lot,.,.  i„..„..,,.ra  ..hou].,  „..v.,  •.  „i,,„„i„g  p,,,^ 


1  w„u;d  UK..  ,„  .:.„   ,„rt,  „i,,„na,  th-a  »cu>..  cro,,,:  the 

We  cfin*t  nxt)f}ct,  oviif,  with  rr.  i/^m 

,  cvch  with  r.r,  a  loo  prcf-r.ni,  to  ouccood  with  evory 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  BAGiCSROUND 
Introduction   

The  Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  Board  of  Bduoation  has 

advooaied  flexible  educational  options  fear  ecroe  time.    In  1969  a  

program,  Flex twas  initiated  in  Cleveland  Heights  High  School  which 
allowed  for  more  student  involvement  in  the  learning  experiences  re- 
lated to  social  studies,  English  and,  later,  biology.   Simultaneous  in- 
volvonent  in  both  Flex  n?og,ram  and  traditiorial  schooling,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a  number  cf  frustrating  experiences  for  students  and  teachers* 
A  total  environment  was  sought  that  would  encompass  all  areas  of  learning 
and  offer  the  student  a  complete,  optional  curriculum.   In  September, 
1973 t  this  alternative  form  of  education,  known  as  New  School,  was 
offered  to  any  student  at  Heights  High. 

"New  School  seeks  to  create  a  learning  environment  and  to  afford 

the  student  clear  options  among  unique  learning  styles  in  a  community 

••1 

of  fellow  students  with  similar  styles.      At  the  present  time  there  are 
two  Communities  of  Learners  (COL)  operating  in  Kew  School.    The  intent 
of  this  study  is  to  describe  each  COLt  its  teaching  and  learning  ex- 
periences, physical  facilities,  interpersonal  relationships,  unique 
strengths  and  problems.  Although  each  COL  is  a  separate  teaching  entity, 
they  share  the  same  history,  philosophical  and  mechanical  inception, 

1 


2 

flnanolal  atruoture,  and  some  alrallar  growing  pains.   This  information 
Hhioh  is  oonowned  with  the  oonooption,  development  and  implementetion 
of  the  total  New  School  oonoept  will  be  presented  prior  to  the  disseotion 
of  each  COL.   Underlying  the  definition  of  Jew  Sohool  is  the  knowledge 
that  this  program  is  a  new  and  evolving  learning  experience. 

The  material  for  this  report  was  gathered  by  two  researchers 
during  a  three  month  period,  beginning  November  1973  and  concluding  at 
the  end. of  January  197^.   Observations,  interviews  with  students,  tea- 
ohers,  administrators,  and  a  representative  of  the  parents  group,  student 
and  teacher  (GQL  2  only)  questionnaires,  minutes  of  meetings,  correspond- 
enoe,  and  printed  materUl  about  New  School  provided  the  information. * 

Bach  COL  was  observed  and  described  by  a  different  person.  Be- 
cause  of  time  limitations  onJy  the  entire  COL  3  student  body  had  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  student  questionnaire.  Fifteen  randomly 
selected  students  In  COL  2  represented  their  group  In  writing.  Students 
In  «ach  OOL  were  Interviewed  and  a  day  In  the  life  of  a  New  School 
student  Is  described  later  in  the  study.   A  teacher's  schedule  Is  also 
Included. 

The  people  involved  with  New  Sohool  were  extremely  helpful  and 
their  cooperation  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  researchers. 

Background 

In  1969  the  Philosophy  of  liJducatlon  Lay  Committee  and  the 
flduoatlonal  Planning  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Heights-University 
Heights  Board  of  JSduoatlon  recommended  that  the  sohool  district  develop 
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educational  programs  whloh  would  bo  more  responsive  to  the  diverse 

learning  needs  of  Its  students*    Further  support  for  this  objective 

oame  from  th&  Interim  Report  of  the  Flexible  Sohoollng  Lay  Committee 

(June  1971)  whloh  defined  a  program  of  flexible  learning  options  and 

presented  priorities  for  its  implementation.   At  the  July  7,  1971 

meeting,  the  School  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution 1 

Bfl  IT  RfiSOLVSD  that  the  Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights 

 3oard  of  Education  adopt  the  goal  of  making  available  flexible 

schooling  options  to  every  child  in  grades  K  through  12  in  the 
school  system*  The  Superintendent  shall  develop  a  A?oposal  on  or 
before  Fsbruary  1,  1972  for  the  implementation  of  system-wide 
flexible  school  options,  taking  into  consideration  the  priorities 
recommended  in  the  Interim  report  dated  June  14,  1971,  of  the 
Flexible  Sohoollng  Lay  Committee.  ^ 

The  resolution  developed  into  the  "B?oposal  on  Flexible  Schooling 
Options,  February  1972."   By  that  time  Heights  High  School's  Flexible 
I^ogram  was  in  its  third  year  of  operation.  The  proposal  noted,  that 
this  ^Qgram  was  meeting  the  identifiable  characteristics  and  recommended 
that  it  consider  expanding  to  include  other  disciplines. 

Ihe  program,  whloh  was  initiated  three  years  prior  to  the  proposal, 
was  designed  by  parents,  students  and  facidty  to  create  a  learning  en- 
vironment which  would  allow  the  high  school  student  to  proceed  at  his 
own  rate  and  pursue  his  own  Interests. 

This  new  flexible  learning  program  was  called  Flex  and  it  was 
designed  tot 

1«   Seek  a  new  kind  of  learning  environment,  with  new  ways 
for  teachers  and  students  to  work  together «  and  new  roles 
for  both. 

2.    Provide  new  choices  of  things  to  learn,  not  necessarily  in  the 
scope  of  the  present  high  school  curriculum,  with  an  emphasis 
on  individual  interests. 


Develop  new  modes  of  learning  based  on  the  proposition  that 
,  Individuals  learn  In  different  ways  and  at  different  rates 
of  speed • 

4,   Give  students  a  real  voloe  in  the  planning  of  their  edUoation. 

5«   finoourage  emotional  and  intellectual  self-sufflolenoy* 

6.   Make  the  student  more  aware  of  the  relevance  of  events  that 
are  largely  outside  the  institutional  environment  of  the 
school.^ 

Any  staff  member  or  student  in  the  high  sohool  (grades  10-12)  who 
wished  to  partloipate  in  Flex  was  admitted  into  the  program  t  there  was 
no  soreening  of  perspeotive  students*  English,  social  studies,  and  later 
biology  courses  comprised  the  flex  ourrioulum.   A  segment  of  the  sohool 
day  was  set  aside  for  Plexi  the  demands  of  the  subject  matter  and  interests 
of  the  students  determined  the  amount  of  time  within  the  Hex  schedule 
which  would  be  allotted  for  each  learning  activity.   For  examine,  if  a 
certain  topic  required  1-1/2  hours  a  day  and  could  be  covered  within  a 
month's  time,  then  it  would  be  scheduled  accordingly*  There  were  no  tra- 
ditional class  periods  or  semester  limitations  placed  upon  courses  held 
within  Flex.   Both  the  student  and  teacher  returned  to  traditional  classes 
for  the  remainder  of  the  sohool  day*   Since  the  flex  student  received  only 
two  credits  in  Flex  and  took  one-half  of  his  course  load  in  the  traditional 
program,  he  was  expected  to  function  in  two  conflicting  environments*  Ihis 
resulted  in  a  number  of  frustrating  experiences  for  the  Flex  staff  and 
students* 

Flex  began  In  the  1969-1970  school  year  with  120  students  and  grew 
into  a  program  attracting  ^^50  students  by  1972*  This  growth  rate  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  long  ran^e  planningi  conoequentlyr  the  original^  close.^ 


sense  of  oomnunlty  that  the  earlier  flex  student  experienced  in  his 
learning  was  almost  non-existent.   This  ooupled  with  the  problems  arising 
from  split  soheduling  lessened  the  ohanoes  of  Fle;»'8  suooess  by  1972. 

In  springs  of  that  year  a  Study  Day  was  called  for  lilex  staff  and 
12  students  (They  had  been  seleoted  by  lots  from  a  volunteer  list.)  to 
disouss  the  problems  oonf renting  Flex.  'At  that  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  Flex  needed  major  changes  in  its  present  form.    Instead  of  trying 
to  patoh  up  the  weak  areas,  the  consensus  was  to  create  a  total  environ- 
ment which  would  afford  the  student  a  complete,  yet  optional  curriculum. 
The  meeting  produced  the  following  suggested  modifications!  expand  the 
program  into  an  all  day  experience,  take  the  one  group  of  ^50  students 
and  divide  it  into  communities  of  learning  of  150  students  each,  include 
more  disoipiines,  develop  a  stronger  feeling  of  community,  provide  tea- 
chers with  a  vehicle   for  guiding  those  students  who  are  having  difficulty 
in  developing  their  self -motivation  and  discipline.    Flex  staff  met  with 
administrators  and  students  to  design  an  alternative  form  of  education, 
and  on  March  20,  1973, the  Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  Board  of 
liducation  approved  the  proposal  for  New  School.*^  Approval  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  was  also  obtained.   In  granting  its  approval,  the  State  of  Ohio 
designated  New  School  as  a  three  year  experimental  program, not  a  pilot 

project  ^because  this  would  allow  it  to  be  regulated  by  a  different  set 
6 

of  rules. 

Philosophy 

The  Cleveland  Heights-Univeroity  Heights  Board  believes  in  the 


validity  of  traditional  sduoatlon  for  many  of  its  atudsnts  at  Heights 

High  Sohooli    It  does  not  oonaider  it,  however,  to  be  the  only  means  by 

whloh  one  oan  acquire  an  education*   The  Board,  therefore,  has  supported 

the  efforts  of  various  staff  members  to  offer  an  eduoational  program 

vhioh  would  be  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  ourrioulum.   The  oonuait- 

tee  whioh  drafted  the  New  Sohool  design  defined  an  eduoational  alternative 

as  oontaining  these  four  elements! 

!•    It  should  provide  the  eduoational  clientele  with  a  real 
choice  in  both  curriculum  and  educational  process* 

2.    Ihe  community,  parents,  staff  and  students  should  be 
involved  in  the  planning,  developiieiit,  operation  and 
evaluation  of  the  alternative  in  a  meaningful  and 
significant  way. 

3i    It  should  be  a  total  program,  not  Just  a  short  class  or  a 
part  of  a  school  day.  . 

4.    Its  location  should  be  in  a  separate  building,  a  wing  of 
a  school,  a  community  facility  or  a  few  designated  class- 
rooms 80  that  it  can  be  identified  geographically  from  the 
regular  sohool  program. ^ 

It  was  felt  that  the  absence  of  any  of  these  factors  restricts  the  program 
only  to  a  variation  from  the  traditional.    They  wanted  a  separate  Alterna- 
tive! hence  the  proposal  for  an  alternative  educational  program  was  bas^ 
upon  this  total  definition. 

Although  New  Sohool  is  divided  into  Communities  of  Learners  (COL) 
the  general  goals  are  common  to  eve*  ^  one  involved  within  the  alternative 
structive. 

1.   lhrou.c;h  involvement  in  choosing  a  personalized, 
relevant  edudational  program,  the  student  will  see 
his  oduoation  as  somethins;  he  has  control  over  and, 
therefore,  not  something;  that  is  terminated  for  him 
when  he  leaves  the  sohopl  setting. 


2,  In  his/her  involvement  in  the  personalized  pro-sram,  the 
student  will  develop  self-oonf idenoe  whioh  is  applicable 
to  varying  life  situations, 

3,  Through  involvement  in  a  balanced  and  varied  curriculum  t 
the  student  will  increase  his  mastery  of  those  basic 
skills  common  to  most  high  school  programs  in  addition 
to  pursuing  skills  and  areas  of  particular  interest  to 
him/her, X 

4,  Through  active  participation  in  the  COL  program «  the 
student  will  develop  the  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
accept  the  results  of  those  decisions,  positive  or 
negative,  in  a  personally  constructive  manner, 

5,  Students  will  not  become  isolated  in  their  communities 

but  develop  ways  to  maintain  contact  with  the  larger  school 
community,^ 

Since  each  community  has  its  own  identity  within  this  framework,  each 
OOL  would  develop  its  own  objectives  which  would  be  unique  to  its 


environment. 
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FOOTNOTES 


"Ihe  Complete  Manual  of  New  Sohool  Prooediires  at  Cleveland 
Heights  High  Sohool,  1973-7^1  P.  2. 

2 

A  listing  of  those  interviened  is  found  in  Appondix  A. 

^« Proposal  on  Flexible  Sohoollng  Options,"  Pelsruary,  1972,  p,  1, 

"Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Flex  (But  Were 
Afraid  to  Ask),"  p.,1,   .  . 

5 

summary  of  the  "Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Alterna- 
tive Sohool  at  Cleveland  Heights  High  Sohool  Commencing  September  1973, 
is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

6 

Memorandum  from  Bill  Rosenfeld,  Maroh  29,  1973,  regarding  trip 
to  Columbus. 

7 

'"IToposal  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Alternative  Sohool  at 
Cleveland  Heights  High  Sohool  Commenoing  September  1973i"  P*  3* 

Q 

Ibid.,  p.  ifr. 


QHAPTER  2 

Looatlon  and  Ihyaioal  ELant 

New  School  Is  housed  on  two  floors  In  a  separate  wing  within  the 
high  sohool  building.    The  COLs  are  named  lay  the  floor  they  oooupyt 
seoond  floor  COL  or  COL  2  and  third  floor  COL  or  COL  3«    COL  3  is 
direotly  above  COL  2|  the  basic  structure  of  the  two  COLs  is  similar. 
Befer  to  Table  1  on  page  10.   £laoh  COL  has  an  office,  a  lounge  and 
four  classrooms,  each  of  whioh  is  divided  in  half.   The  halls  are  lined 
with  lockers  of  New  Sohool  students.  COL  2  was  the  original  Flex  location. 

One's  introduction  to  New  School  occurs  midway  up  the  stairs. 
T^ped  on  the  landing  wall  are  various  course  offerings  (predominantly 
those  held  at  RapArt  Center)  and  announcements.  At  the  top  of  the  . 
stairs  above  the  lookers  is  a  long  computer  printed  sign,  "Welcome  to 
New  School  from  the  33:d  Floor  CUL." 

Beth  halls  are  decorated  with  various  sign-up  sheets  mounted  on 
dOMTO,  windows,  or  on  easels  announcing  newly  created  classes.  These 
posters  appear  to  be  an  advertising  campaign  waged  to  attract  as  large 
an  attendance  as  possible. 

The  office  is  the  home  base  for  the  staff.  While  there  are  no 

 »  separate  desks,  except  for  the  New  School  Coordinator,  each  teacher  has 

a  designated  area  alon^  counters  lining  both  walls.   Each  area  is 
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dlvidod  by  file  oablnots  supporting  the  counters.    One  wall  has  a  bulletin 
board  covered  with  announcements ,  student  offerings,  and  master  schedule* 
The  remaining  walls  are  lined  with  book  shelves.   The  office  hc^s  several 
typewriters  and  one  ditto  machine,  both  of  which  can  be  used  by  students. 

The  lounge  contains  several  low  couches,  a  variety  of  stuffed  and 
hard  back  chairs  (The  number  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  room^f  three 
desks  and  an  FM  tuner  and  speaker.    Blackboards  cover  one  wall,  windows 
are  on  the  second,  a  projection  screen  is  suspended  from  the  third,  and 
the  fourth  wall  is  lined  with  student  and  teacher  mailboxes,    £2aoh  box 
is  a  colored  tubs  placed  on  a  shelf,  resembling  a  wine  rack.   An  area 
rug  covers  the  floor. 

IBaoh  third  floor  classroom  is  divided  by  structures  covered  with 
fiber  board  which  serve  as  bulletin  and/or  graffiti  boards.    One  staff 
member  feels  that  these  are  not  as  effective  room  dividers  as  those  in 
COL  2,    Tnose  in  the  2nd  floor  COL  were  planned  and  paid  for  out  of 
Flex  budget.   Consequently  they  wdre  professionally  constructed  so  that 
each  half  of  the  room  could  be  utilized  without  disturbing  the  other. 
Some  half  sections  have  area  rugs  which  are  conducive  to  having  class  on 
the  floor. 

There  are  no  lavatories  located  in  New  School,  but  they  are  with- 
in easy  aooess.  The  students  do  not  have  j&  scheduled  lunch  period}  they 
may  eat  in  the  oohool  cafeteria  whenever   they  have  free  time.  The 
'  auditorium  and  Tiger's  Den  (large  student  meeting  and  eating  room)  may 
be  used  by  New  School  upon  requisition.   The  students  may  use  the  school 
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libaraary,  but  they  are  enooura^jed  xo  use  any  llteary  within  the  city 
during  the  school  day.   Soienoe  labs,  pool  and  gymnasium  are  open  to 
New  Sohool  only  during  certain  specified  times.   New  School  students, 
however,  are  not  limited  to  the  labs  within  the  high  school.  They 
find  other  resources  such  as  labs  in  hospitals   or  ne8U?-by  universities. 

Another  learning .  facility  for  New  School  is  the  Rai^t  Center 
which  is  located  approximately  three  blocks  from  Heights  High.  This 
storefront  offers  a  comprehensive  arts  and  counseling  program  to  youths 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  to  twenty-one  and  is  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram under  the  sponsorship  of  Jewish  F)amily  Service  Association  and  the 
Jewish  Community  Center.^   The  students  and  staff  have  access  to  the 
rooms  and  equipment  at  the  center  on  Wednesdays  and  Tliursday®  frm  1200 
to  2t30  p.m. 

Since  many  of  the  learning  experiences  occur  outside  of  New 
School  and  Heights  High,  the  students  do  not  rely  on  school  buses.  Ihey 
have  to  arrange  for  their  own  transportation. 

Enrollment 

The  proposal  divided  .^ew  School  into  three  OOLs  to  handle  4>50 
students,  but  by  September  1973  Uev  bchool  had  two  COLs,  322  students 
(five  students  were  added  shortly  thereafter),  16  certificated  teachers, 
elsht  assigned  to  each  COL.   Of  the  sixteen,  only  three  are  full-time  New 
School  teachers)  the  remaining  thirteen  split  their  teaching  load  between 
Wew  iSohool  and  traditional.   A  New  School   Coordinator  and  four  support 
staff  service  both  CULs. 
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The  Deoembej^  19,  1973  enrollment  in  New  School  gives  an 
example  of  the  breakdown  in  figures  by  sex  and  traditional  grade 
level* 

10th  grade  11th  grade  12th  grade 

boys  70  boys  53  boys 

35  girls  ^glrls  48  girls 

?r  124  igg- 

By  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  January  23,  1974,  35  students  had 
left  New  School.  ^ 

25  returned  to  traditional 
7  became  employed 
3  moved  out  of  school  district 

At  one  time  it  had  been  decided  to  allow  more  students  to  come  Into 

the  program  if  the  enrollment  dropped  below  300,   since  then,  the 

decision  has  been  made  not  to  accept  any  new  student  even  If  there 

were  less  than  300  students.    The  one  exception  to  this  was  the 

admittance  of  two  boys  who  had  originally  signed  up  for  New  School, 

but  left  the  Cleveland  area  for  the  semester  because  of  a  family  move. 

Finances 

•  < 

The  major  factor  influencing  the  initial  budget  of  New  School 
was  the  school  board's  decision  that  New  dohool  can't  offer  a  more 
expensive  education  per  pupil  than  the  traditional  jaograra.  Ihe  school 
board  allotted  ^180,000  for  each  year  of  the  project,  but  this  amount 
did  not  cover  Wew  School's  entire  projected  needs.  Consequently, 
foundation  assistance  was  sought  to  defray  the  coots  of  additional  per- 
sonnel, planning,  orientation  and  evaluation.  Pundlnc  for  the  first 


1^* 

2 

year  was  provided  by  the  AHS  Foundation— 1^7500.00  and  the  Martha 

Holden  Jennings  Foundation— 000. 00.^   Both  these  monies  were 

deposited  In  a  separate  aooount  of  the  Board  of  Education.  One 

unique  opportunity  that  the  grant  money  provided  was  the  subsidizing 

of  twenty-six  students  and  seven  staff  members  to  attend  an  Ootober 

1973  meeting  In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota!  the  First  Intesmatlonal 

Conference  on  Options  In  Fubllo  Education.    An  additional  $240.00 

was  received  from  the  Plain  Dealer  Charities,  Inc.  to  sponsor  ten 

students  for  the  27th  Annual  Meetln,s  and  {Reservation  Conference  of 

the  National  Tcust  for  Historic  ^reservation. 

The  Initial  budget  for  the  three  year  project  Is  pl^esented  In 

Table  2,  on  page  15.   Explanations  of  some  of  the  expenditures  follows 

the  table.    Note  that  there  Is  an  adjus'bnent  In  cost  factors  between 

the  cu:lginal  budget  (Spring  1973)  for  evaluation  and  orientation  and 

the  revised  one  following  the  summer  (1973)  planning  meetings.  Changes 

even  In  these  revisions  occurred  after  New  School  began  its  operations. 

The  staff  spent  less  for  orientation  and  more  for  evaluation.    It  was 

decided  that  Center  for  New  Schools  would  evaluate  the  1973-74  academic 

5 

yeari  their  fee  is  $7»765*00.     An  additional  $1000.00  was  set  aside 

for  a  participant  observer  to  be  involved  in  the  evaluation. 

The  bud«|etary  requests  for  New  School  activities  are  channeled 

through  its  Budget  Committee.    Ihls  committee  allotted  $1,000.00  to 

each  COL  for  continuing  orledtatlon  and  planning  activities.^  Other 

major  allocations  that  the  Budget  Cpiiimittee  made  were  $500.00  for  a 

pamphlet  on  New  iichool,   and  $500.00  for  supplies  to  be  used  at  BAp- 
9 

Art   Center,     (This  building  is  offered  rent-free  to  ;lew  dohool). 
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PLAKMING,  C0N3ULTEiG  AilT)  RB3E/IRCH— PIR3T  YE/IR  TOTAL..  $9,300  ' 

$5,000   -   10  planning  eesslone  during  tho  summer  to  plan  multi- 
disolpllnary  ourrioulum  strategies,  to  plan  orientation 
program,  and  to  organize  the  communities  of  learners. 
Staff  paid  at  rfsular  Cleveland  Hoighta-University 
Heights  rate  of  $25  per  day  (20  staff  members). 
500  -   Consultant  fees  in  developing  ourrioulum  stratesies. 

Rate  Of  $100  to  $150  per  day  plus  expenses  based  on  an 
estimate  given  by  the  Educational  Researoh  Counoil. 

1,000  -   Workshop  fees  for  staff  members  during  the  summer  and 
the  school  year  based  on  fees  charged  b>  Adirondack 
Mountain  Humanistic  Education  Center  for  one  week 
workshop  $100)  and  the  Alternative  £valuation  Center 
for    day  workshop  $250). 

If 500  -   In-service  training  throughout  the  year  as  such  needs 

become  identified— based  on  estimate  for  5  such  training 
sessions  given  by  Cleveland  iitate  Continuing  Education 
Department. 

1«300  -  Descriptive  transcripts  and  new  record  keeping  pro- 
cedures should  be  designed  and  developed  to  facilitate 
the  administrative  philosophy  and  structure  of  :;ew 
School.   Meaningful  ways  of  reporting  to  parents  must 
be  developed.    Colleges  must  be  surveyed  to  ascertain 
acceptability  of  New  liohool  transcripts  and  to  negotiate 
modifications  of  those  transcripts*   We  estimate  ^00 
hours  of  paraprofossional  time  at  $3  per  hour  and 
$100  time  and  expenses  to  set  up  conferences  with 
college  admissions  officers. 

ORIILmTION   —     first  Vear  Total   .  $17,500 

$3»500  -   7  days  staff  orientation  ($25  perjiay  x  20  staff).  Two 
da^s  for  old  and  new  staff  to  form  cohesive  unit  able 
to  continue  to  operate  on  a  participatory  demooratio 
basis  and  to  appropriately  divide  themselves  into  three 
groups.   Learning  communities  will  later  form  around 
these  groups,  Five  days  spent  with  students  during 
their  orientation. 
1,000  -  All  facilities  for  above  staff  orientation  away  from 

home  for  ^'^  hours  based  on  estimate  given  by  Hospitality 
Motor  Inns  of  $42  to  $^5  per  person.  Also  $150  for  group 
trainer  based  on  estimate  given  by  Creative  Learnint^ 
i^ystems. 

13|000  -   Orientation  for  students  is  not  finally  planned,  but  the 
goal  is  to  provide  an  extensive  experience  for  ^50 
students  for  5  da-s  which  will  enable  them  to  function 
as  a  close  community  in  designing  their  education. 
Our  fljurs  re^resent^  a  little  more  than  $6.20  per 
student  per  day. 


Example  of  a  hypothetical  orientation: 

3,500  -2  day  session  for  all  students  stressing  qroun 
processes  and  helping  students  Identlfv  their 
educational  ooals.    May  bo  held  at  the'  school 
on  a  weekend  and  require  an  overnight  stay. 
25  group  leaders  at  S70  oer  day  based  on  esti- 
mate of  Creative  Learning  Systems.    At  the  end 
of  the  session  students  will  divide  themselves 
Into  3  learning  groups. 

9,500  -3  day  retreat  for  each  learning  group  In  rural 
setting  where  real  community  ties  can  begin  to 
form  and  where  the  communities  could  begin  to  , 
organize  themselves.    Grou'is  of  ISO  would  go 
at  different  times  or  to  different  places.  Cabin 
rental  $40  per  day  for  cabin  hol<;ing  6  for  3 
nights  plus  $50  per  day  for  larne  meeting  room 
was  the  estimate  given  by  Punderson  State  Park. 

EVALUATION"  First  Year  Total  3.000 

3,000  -  Consultant  tine  to  design  evaluation  model  and  complete 
year  end  report  with  any  necessary  modifications .of  thft 
model  ba^ed  on  estimates  given  by  PACE  of  $150  td  S200 
per  day  and  15  to  20  days.    Computer  time  may  be  neces- 
say  but  no  estimate  Is  available. 

COMMUNITY  AND  FIELD  EXPERIENCE-     First  Year  Total  2,200 

1,200  -  400  hours  of  paraprofesslonal  time  at  $3.  pe^  hour  to 
locate  resources,  set  uo  resource  bank,  and  coordinate 
use  of  resource  people  with  PACE  and  other  oronrams. 

1,000  -  Transportation  fund  to  rent  Luses  for  day  trins  outside 
the  Rreater  Cleveland  area.    10  trips  at  $100  each  based 
on  figures  given  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines.    [School  buses 
are  not  available  for  trips  which  Interfere  with  their 
pick  up  of  elementary  school  children.] 

GRADUATE  INTERNS-  First  Year  Total  18,000 

18,000  -  6  Interns,  2  per  learning  group,  at  $3000  oer  Intern. 

TRAINING  F0"R  VOLUNTEERS-  First  Year  Total  1,000 

1,000  -  Volunteers  must  understand  the  progrfln  and  thoir  rele 
to  have  a  successful  Instructional ' exnerience  and  to 
be  of  positive  value  to  the  program.    Since  volunteers 
win  cofna  1n  throughout  the  year,  an  onooinq  tr^lnlnn 
nrcnran  with  training  materials  must  be  dftveloned.  Tho 
figure  is  based  on  estii^atn  given  by  Rducational  ?!e- 
saarch  Council  and  Croativ?  Learninn  Systems. 
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As,  a  result  of  our  sunner  experience  In  plnnnlnn  for 
the  flew  School*  we  have  modified  our  original  budqet*  Mo 
found  It  necessary  to  increase  the  expenditure  fcp  evalut1-04»  Jind 
possible  to  decrease  the  expenditure  to  orientation. 

EVALUATION--  .f;       First  Year  Total  4,750. 

•  •  ♦ 

the  purpose  of  evaluation  at  New  School  Is  to  develop 
a  means  to  measure  the  success  of  the  school  with  respect 
to  Its  goals,.  Its  value  In  the  hlqh  school  and  Its  value 
;   in  the  community.    Presently  no  Instruments  exist  which 
.. ;  will  accomplish  that  kind  of  evaluation  althouqh  models 
are  available.    The  process  of  bulldlno  the  evaluation 
necessarily  Involves  working  with  consultants  who  have 
V'.  had  experience  with  similar  models.    However,  we  are 
1^     very  much  Interested  In  not^eq^mlng  dependent  on  such  ' 
consultants.    Therefor,  the  ITfW  School  staff  and  students 
;  ■   must  be  trained  In  working  wfth  the  evaluation  Instruments 
'/    that  are  developed  so  that  the  school's  evaluations  can 
•  ;    become  ongoing,  and  sel f-genera.t1ng.  .. 
i-  •      '  •       ■  •   •.  . . .    •  . 

.  —.This  request  does  not  take  Into  account  the  need  for  a 
...  detailed  evaluation  at  the  conclusion  fo  the  first  three  ', 
years  as  required  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  ..   ^•j. ' 

$1500.  -  Consultant  time -to  train  members  of  flew  School 
"  *"*   to  be  evaluatlors,  to  critique  the  evaluation  *  * 
v^.   model  set  up  by  New  School  and  to  help  carry 

out  the  process  of  evaluation,    iased  on  estimates 
'  ;  •  .    fliven  by  PACE  of  $150.  to  $200.  per  day  for  7 

to  10  days. 

2250.  •  To  build  a  successful  evaluation  model  flew  S'Chool 
staff  and  students  will  have  to  visit  othe-r 
programs  and  attend  alternative  school  workshops 
on  evaluation.    Based  Jon ' cost  of  sending  10 
students  and  4  staff  to  International  Convention 
on  Options  In  Public  Education,  Oct.  4-6  plus 

R reconvention  visit  to  alternative  schools  In 
Inn.,  Oct.  2-4.    Registration- $1 10. ,  3  automobiles 
at  ISd  per  mile  S675.,  and  sleepinn  bag  space 
at  $2.00  per  night  for  7  nights  S196.  Professional 
leave  time  for  staff  paid  by  Bd.  of  Ed. 
Two  such  conferences/workshdps  are  projected 
during  the  year  plus  S300.  for  miscellaneous  trips 
to  alternative  schools  within  1/2  to  1  day  driving 
time  from  Cleveland. 
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1000.  -  Workshop  tlmo  to  cronto  evaluation  modol.  Rasod 
on  4  staff  nembers  at  $25.  per  day  for  10  days. 

-OWM-TAT-ION—    .      ......   First  Year  Total  7.900. 

SrhSIl^*'^^?IIJ^?*P®f^^^^y  crucial  to  the  success  of  Mew- 
School.  Accordinq  to  Its  proposal,  ►lew  School  must  pro- 
vide  a  means  whereby  students  may  divide  themselves  Into 

IJil^S  "?h*TJ!l"l*^!'  'J  approximately  150  each!    This  Je- 
quires  that  students  become  comfortable  In  the  new  in*., 
roundlngs  of  the  New  School  and  partlcularirlh!?  theJ 
come  to  know  staff  and  other  students    JSiL  a  mean1?dful 
f5XifS;    ''"''^'^!r'"or«.  the  Mew  School  presents  to  most 

^^^^^'^^"t  way  of  learninq  and  "whole 
set  of  rules  and  expectations.    Failure  to  conoranrnd 
these  would  undermine  the  program  at  InceptloS.  ""^ 

800.  -  4  day  sessions  to  alTow  students  to  qet  to  know 
2.  J**'-^?  choose  the  community  tbey  will  be  a 
SfrL?^  ^®      yf^***    3  days  during  reqular 
school  session  (paid  by  Bd.  of  Ed.)  plus  1  day  * 

2S*!!IfrJ^5S"**  session  in  school  bn  Sat.  ^ 
ZO  staff  at  $25.  per  day  $500.,  custodial  cost 

«P«"  S250.,  ind  ciSsultaSt 
to  devise  efficient  orientation 
7inA  procedures  S50.  «ri«niaT;ion 

7100.  -    three  day  retreat  for  each  learninq  qrouo  In 

InS  uJIi^Il!^  ^'^^^'^  community  ties  can  be  formed. 
JlJ.w**^®^^!®  community  could  beqin  to  orqanize 
.^t«?i^  and  develop  curriculum.    Groups  of  175 

would  go  at  different  times  or  to  different 
Places'.    Cabin  rental  $40.  per  day  for  cabin 
housing  6  for  3  nights  plus^SO.  per  da5  for 
State  Park  Estimate  from  Pundersen 
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Another  oonoern  af foe ting  first  year's  flnanoes  was  the  faot 
that  the  sohool  dletrlot's  budget  for  the  1973-7^  sohool  year  had 
been  determined  before  New  Sohool  began*    In  subsequent  years  New 
Sohool  will  be  budgeted  out  like  the  other  departments  under  Heights 
High  Sohool* 8  umbrella. 


^For  further  information  oontaot  Jan  Felixson,  Direotor  of 


BapArt  G,enter,  932-9*>97. 


2 

Letter  from  Leland  Sohubert  to  Toni  Hunter,  May  10,  1973, 
3 

Minutes,  Budget  Committee  Meeting,  Seiytember  20,  1973, 
k 

Letter  from  Fhil  Santora  to  Toni  Hunter,  September  28,  1973, 
5 

Letter  from  Tom  Wilson  to  Toni  Hunter,  Ootober  16,  1973, 

6 

Minutes,  Budget  Qommittee  Meeting, Ootober  25,  1973, 
7 

'Minutes,  COL  3  Staff  Meeting,  November  2,  1973, 
g 

Minutes,  Budget  Committee  Meeting,  November  15,  1973, 
9 

Minutes,  Budget  Oominlttee  Meeting,  llovember  21,  1973« 


OHAPTfilR  3 
PROGRAM 


Initial  Organisation 

At  the  oonoluslon  of  the  1972-73  sohool  year,  the  New  Sohool 
staff  had  been  aeleotedt  and  those  students  trho  wished  to  partlolpato 
and  had  their  parents*  permission  were  enrolled.   The  staff,  students 
jknd  their  parents  were  enoouraged  to  attend  meetings  of  three-one 
week  periods  during  the  summer  to  develop  and  orystalllze  the  total 
New  Sohool  program.  See  Appendix  0  for  materl-vl  partalning  to  those 
meetings.   Table  3»  on  page  22,  presents  the  proposed  agenda  for 
these  meetings.   After  many  of  the  deolsions  had  been  made  oonoerning 
strupture  and  prooedure,  letters  were  sent  to  students  and  their 
"paafents  informing  them  about  New  Sohool.   See  Appendix  0.   The  OOL 
staffs  also  met  during  the  summer  to  deoide  what  direotion  eaoh  COL 
would  take  and  what  offerings  would  be  available  to  the  students.  By 
early  September,  New  Sohool  had  a  skeleton  ourrloulum,  which  oan  be 
found  in  Appendix  JS. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  1973-7^  sohool  year  were  devoted  to 
New  Sohool  orientations  itie  sessions  were  planned  so  that  students 
would  beoome  not  only  better  acquainted  with  eaoh  other,  but  also 
better  informed  so  as  to  make  a  valid  deolsion  in  OOL  seleotlon.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  the  students  voted  for  .he  COL  they  wished  to  join. 
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TAfiLE  3 
m  SOHQOLt  QURRIOULUM 
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,  The  following;  Is  the  agenda  for  New  Sohool  ourrioulum  develop- 
roent  meetings,  THe  tasks  listed  below  will  be  spaoed  out  over  the 
three  one  week  periods,  June  23-29,  July  23-27,  August  20-2^.  Slnoe 
we  regard  the  total  New  Sohool  progriin  as  part  of  the~eduoational 
experience  of  students,  some  tasks  whloh  might  be  regarded  as  organisa- 
tional are  ourrloular  to  us.   Meetings  will  be  attended  by  staff  and 
students, 

Exohange  ideas  for  types  of  learning  situations  that 
students  might  be  involved  in. 

Exohan^e  ideas  for  content  areas  students  might  be 
Involved  in. 

Evaluate  the  ideas  exohan^  and  deoide  whloh  will  be 
implemented  in  the  program. 

Oeoides  what  constitutes  a  credit 

I   Decide  how  student  will  document  his  learning  experiences. 


Develop  ways  to  involve  students  in  the  learning  process 
(with  particular  attention  to  low-achievers). 

Explore  multi-disciplinary  techniques. 

Identify  available  resources  and  discuss  ways  of  utllitizing  them. 

Decide  what  type  of  curriculum  will  be  presented  by  the  faculty 
in  the  fall. 

Devise  process  by  which  that  curriculum  will  develop  through 
the  year  through  student  input. 

Implore  possibilities  for  curriculum  organisations  (e.g., 
Oore,  activity-centered,  concentration  areas,  etc.). 

Decide  what  types  of  curriculum  organlsaiion  the  New  School 
will  implement. 

Devise  a  system  to  Insure  that  a  student  is  getting  a  balanced 
and  varied  academic  experience. 
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TABLS  3  (Oont'd.) 


Devise  a  variety  of  ways  by  which  Individual  students 
might  be  evaluated  in  their  Individual  learning  situations. 

Set  up  a  parooedure  by  whloh  learning  groups  will  set  up 
goals  and  objectives  and  have  ways  to  evaluate  them, 

KLan  methods  of  program  evaluation. 


As  a  result  of  the  summer  meetings  a  booklet  of  operational 
guidelines  for  New  Sohool  staff  and  students  will  be  written. 


2k 

In  01  '')r  to  bo  able  to  offer  a  oloseness  within  the  struoture  and 
still  ]provide  variety  and  strenjthi  the  maximum  number  who  oould 
participate  in  eaoh  GOL  was  tentatively  »et  at  150  students,  Sinoe  it 
had  already  been  determined  that  there  would  be  an  equal  number  of 
students  in  eaoh  COL,  a  voting  oommittee  was  oreated  that  would  try 
to  balanoe  the  COLs.    The  oommittee  oonsisted  of  a  staff  person  from 
eaoh  COL,  one  support  staff  and  three  students  who  had  been  ohosen  by 
lot*   The  ballot  asked  for  COL  preferenoe  and  reason  for  the  preference t 
"strongly  want,  Strongly  don*t  want  the  other  GOL,  don*t  oare,  other.'* 
Sinoe  one  COL  received  more  votes  than  the  other,  those  that  had 
circled  "don't  oare"  were  placed  in  the  COL  receiving  less  votes. 
More  equalising  was  neoessary.  The  oommittee  made  plao^ents  by 
weighing  in  favor  of  the  answer  "strongly  donH  want  to  be  in  the 
other  COL"  and  finally  by  the  oomments  made  on  the  ballot. 

Onoe  the  COLs  were  assigned,  eaoh  community  met  in  large  group 
meetings  to  disouss  the  COL  struoture  and  curriculum,  to  register  for 
classes  and  to  choose  HomeGroup  advisors.   Student  led  learning  groups 
were  formed  soon  after  school  started. 

Itoents*  Role 

Throughout  the  initial  stages  of  its  existence,  ilew  School 
souc^ht  parental  help  in  formulating  objectives, directions  and  pro- 
cedures.   The  larents'  Committee  had  evolved  during  Flexi  since  manv 
flex  students  entered  Ijew  School,  the  parent  group  continued  its  in- 
volvement with  New  School.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech 
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given  by  Joan  Dowllng,  a  New  School  parent  at  the  1973  F^H  Open 
House) 

A  bit  of  background  on  hoK  the  Parents  Oommittee  evolved  may 
be  helpful.    In  the  summer  of  1972,  on  Sunday,  JvHy  3rd  to 
be  preolse,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  parent  support  group  met  in 
emergency  session  with  some  Flex  staff  and  recent  student 
graduates  in  order  to  set  up  negotiations  between  Flex,  the 
school  administration  and. the,  School  Board.   An  issue  was 
the  addition  of  a  science  teacher  %o  the  Fley  staff  who 
would  enable  expansion  of  the  iilex  curriculum  beyond  English 
and  Social  studies.  The  administration  had  promised  such  an 
appointment,  but  It  had  not  been  provided.   When  negotiations 
were  successfully  completed  and  a  science  teacher  assigned,  the 
supportive  parents  group  continued  as  a  committee*   During  the 
past  year,  1972-73»  we  havet 

1.  Provided  communication  between  parents  and  the  program 
by  holding  a  series  of  small,  informational  meetings  for 
400  sets  of  parents. 

2.  Compiled  a  vocational  resource  list. 

3.  Provided  secretarial  services,  prior  to  the  appointment, 
this  year  of  our  competent  secretary-and  parent-iillie 
Weld. 

4.  ft-rtioipated  in  the  three  week  series  of  summer  planning 
meetings  where  we  worked  with  staff  and  students  to 
reorganize  and  further  individualize  the  program  into 
GOLs.    Itoental  contributions  were  valuable. 

During  the  three  week  summer  planning  sessions,  parents  stressed 
the  need  for  evaluaiting  not  «aly  performance  but  also  the  skills  ac- 
quired. 

Ihe  Airents  Committee  has  worked  as  an  interpreter  of  New 
School  and  as  a  recruiter  for  new  volunteers.   At  the  school  open 
house  questionnaires  were  passed  out  to  New- School  parents  in  hopes 
of  increasing  parental  involvement,   see  Appendix  P.   Sixty  to  seventy 
responses  were  returned.  Since  then,  the  group  has  been  in  limbo.  It 
is  having  difficulty  attracting  new  parents.    The  present  leadership 
is  too  busy  and  no  one  new  has  come  forth.   It  is  hoped  that  more 


parents  wUl  beoome  active  in  the  group  sinoe  the  Committee  has  been 
X. guested  to  help  interpret  New  School  to  oolleges  and  assist  in 
fund  raising,    on  January  23,  197^  the  Ru:ents  Committee  became  a 

member  of  the  Board  of  Review  on  FMnd  Raising  representing  New 

2- 

School,     Thus  began  its  process  of  formal  recognition  as  a  group 
within  Heights  High  School, 


:Administrative  CHrganisation  and  Procedure 


In  structuring  itself  into  Communities  of  Learners,  New 
School  adheres  to  its  philosophy  by  offering  options  within  its  frame- 
work.  Staff,  students       ourriouluia  in  moh  COL  define  the  learning 
approach  of  that  community.    Consequently;  COLs  which  are  different 
tgm  one  another  exist  and  permit  the  student  to  choose  the  learning 
style  he  wants, 

A  COL  is  comprised  of  students  and  its  own  staff,    This  com- 
munity  meets  once  a  week,  preferably  on  Monday  or  Friday,  in  order 
to  discuss  problems  arising  within  the  COL,  projects,  rules,  announce- 
ments, out-of-COL  complaints,  and  also  to  socialize  and  to  receive 
HomeGroup  reports  of  each  student's  attendance  and  weekly  schedule, 

ffach  student  and  staff  member  belong  to  a  Hew  School  homeroom 
called  "Home.lroup,"   The  HomeGroup  is  desoribwd  as  follows  i 

Bftch  member  of  the  COL  will  be  a  member  of  a  HomeGroup  with 
a  teacher  in  the  Hotnfijroup  identified  as  HomeGroup  Advisor, 
tooh  student  will  have  a  choice  of  a  HomeGroup  in  his/her  COL 
subject  to  the  limit  on  the  maximum  number  in  any  HomeGroun 
set  by  each  CoL,  *^ 

Initially,  each  Wew  School  teacher  will  be  assigned  to  a 
different  HomeGroup  in  his/her  COL.  oupport  staff  will  be  in 
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Homearoups  about  one-fourth  the  else  of  the  other 
teaohera*  HomeGrou^t 

Eaoh  HomeGroup  Advisor  will  set  to  know  the  Home- 
Group  members  well  enough  to  counsel  eaoh  student- 
member  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  Home- 
Group. 

fiSaoh  HoroeGroup  may  develop  its  own  rules  for  govern- 
ment, agenda  and  cro^ram  of  aotivities  subjeot  to  the 
rules  of  the  GuL.*' 


All  tasks  traditionally  considered  to  be  homeroom  or  advisee 

group  tasks  are  now  the  responsibility  of  the  HomeGroup*  HomeGroups 

meet  every  week  so  as  to  allow  the  students  and  advisor  to  oarry  out 

the  following  functions t 

Foster  continued  development  of  basic  skills. 
Take  attendance • 
Tcanamit  announcements • 

Take  care  of  routine  general  Heights  business. 

Administer  tests  and  evaluation  materials* 

Check  weekly  eaoh  student's  weekly  schedule »  journals, 

course  sheets  and  evaluations  and  credits  earned  to  date. 

Oisouss  and  implement  COL  decisions. 

£ncoura:;e  students  to  balance  and  enrich  curriculum. 

Deal  with  disciplinary  problems. 

n?ovide  preliminary  college  ana  vocational  counseling. 
Maintain  relationships  with  parents. 
Help  students  in  relation  to  courses  and  underwriters. 
Help  students  find  learning  activities  and  resources. 
Give  grades  at  conolusion  of  each  l/2  unit  (about  60  hours). 
Other  purposes  and  responsibilities  noted  throughout  the 
Manual  of  i,'ew  School  I^ocedures.^ 

£ven  though  :{ew  school  has'  its  own  curriculum,  staff,  budget 

and  geographical  Identity,  it  is  still  considered  to  be  under  the  aegis 

of  Heights  High  School.    Pinal  authority  for  the  program,  therefore, 

lies  with  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  I^incipal  of  Heights  Hi^^h. 


students  are  subjeot  to  the  authority  of  a  unit  principal  when  a  pro- 
blem  ariaeo  concerning  over-all  schoof^^scipline.   At  Heights  High 
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Sohool  there  is  one  unit  prinoipal  for  each  traditional  grade  level, 
Eaoh  COL  has  selected  a  "conduit**  person  from  its  staff  who  will, 
channel  information  to  and  from  the  Administration  at  Heights  High, 

The  Assistant  Administrative  I^incipal  for  Curriculum  and 
Supervision  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  Hew  Sohool i  yet 
there  is  no  internal  Director,   General  rules  had  been  established 
for  Hew  School  both  by  the  proposal  and  the  1973  summer  planning 
sessions,  but  the  concept  of  New  Sohool  dictates  that  each  COL  be  as 
self-governing  and  free  from  central  authority  as  possible,  Thus 
there  is  shared  leadership. 

Decisions  are  made  for  eaoh  COL  during  the  weekly  COL  meeting 
or  by  COL  government,  Ihis  body  consists  of  a  representative  from  eaoh 
HomeQroup  and  two  staff  members  of  the  COL,    Inter  COL  government  dis- 
cusses problems  affecting  New  School  generally.    Initially  InterCOL 
government  was  for  students  only,  but  the  group  was  not  functioning 
as  had  been  intended,   since  students  and  staff  are  involved  in  the 
decision  making,  it  was  felt  that  students  should  be  invited  to  Inter- 
COL staff  meetings.   This  partnership  recently, in  January  of  1974, 
became  the  new  InterCOL  government.   Representatives  from  each  Home- 
Group  in  both  COLs  and  ^taff  from  eaoh  COL  comprise  this  group.  In 
either  governing  body  -  budetiti  and  teachers  have  equal  voice  in  the 
deolsion-makia;^  process. 

Since  .Vew  School  students  are  Hei!;bt8  High  students,  they  en- 
joy  the  rl;,'hts,  but  must  also  assume  the  reapongibilities  of  tradi- 
tional students.   They  may  participate  in  the  extra-curricular 
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aotlvltles  offered  ih  the  sohooli  however,  when  they  are  engaged  in 
an  activity  outside  of  New  Sohool  they  are  aubjeot  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  plaoe  where  the  aotlvlty  ooours.  Refer  to  Student 
Questionnaire!^  J^ep^    No,  11, 

Qhlo?^  oompulsory  attendanoe  law  requires' eaoh  student  to  be 
physically  in  attendanoe  In  sohool  or  actually  engaged  In  an  aoored- 
ited  field  learning  experience ,  during  six  hourR  each  sohool  daj  for 
180  days..   New  Sohool  students,  therefore,  must  be  physically  present 
in  the  high  school  building  or  where  his  Individual  weekly  schedule 
indicates  he'll  be.  A  student's  attendance  Is  recorded  during  ^e 
HomeGroup  meeting.  Any  student  who  is  absent  during  that  meeting  Is 
considered  absent  not  only  for  that  day  but  also  during  the  previous 
four  school  days,  unless  the  student  can  document  his  whereabouts  o» 
„ Jjaa  ^informed  the  HemeGroup  advisor  of  his  presence.^  If  the  Advisor 
doesn't  know  where  the  student  Is,  he  Is  to  find  out  as  soon  as 
possible  why  the  student  was  absent.   The  Advisor  reports  the  weekly 
absences  to  the  New  School   Coordinator  who  keeps  an  attendanoe  register 
for  each  student. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stfnester,  twenty-five  students  returned 
to  the  traditional  program.  While  admittance  to  New  Sohool  takes  only 
student  desire  and  parental  permission,  the  exit  requires  a  f oiiie-step 
procedure.   The  HomeGroup  Advisor  talks  the  problem  over  with  the  stu- 
dent In  hopes  of  helping  his  adjustment  In  the  prc-jram.   If  the  student 
la  still  unhappy,  the  Advisor  meets  with  the  parents.   If  both  the 
parents  and  the  student  believe  that  the  student  would  function  much 

♦ 

f 
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tetter  In  a  traditional  learning  environment,  then  the  Advisor  eende 
a  note  to  the  Aaeietant  Administrative  nrinoipal  for  Qurrioulum  and 
Supervision  sUting  that  New  Sohool  is  not  meeting  the  studeitt's 
needs,   T^ie  prinolpal  then  approves  the  transfer  and  the  student  re- 
turns to  the  traditional  program. 

Ouin?loulum 

The  New  Sohool  courses  ure  generally  desorilaed  as  '*oore"  be- 
cause they  are  killt  around  a  central  idea  and  multi-disciplinary 
because  more  than  one  tradltipnal  academic  discipline  is  involved  in 
the  learning (    The  intent  of  the  curriculum  structure  is  to  offer 
courses  in  the  following  areas t  (1)  communicating  in  the  human  world, 
(2)  solving  the  world  of  problems,  (3)  surviving  in  the  real  world, 
(4)  creating  a  world  of  beauty,   l^ch  OOL  is  responsible  for  giving 
students  experiences  in  each  of  these  areas,  though  the  specific 
content  of  the  ourrJLoulum  is  an  individual  COL  decision,   All  curric- 
ulum aims  at  a  mastery  of  basic  skills,  while  still  providing  for  in- 
dividual differences*  The  skill  objectives  as  listed  in  the  proposal 
Apply  -^eneirally  to  New  Sohool  curriculum)  specific  skills  depend  upon 
the  course  objectives .  A  listing  of  those  follows t 

li    Develop  written  and  oral  communication  skills . 
2 1   Develop  llstenln.^;  and  observing  skills . 
3 I    Demonstrate  maatery  of  arithmetical  computation  skills, 
4«   Solve  problems  requiring  the  use  of  abstract  symbols . 
5«   Solve  problems  requiring  a  concept  of  spatial  relation- 
ships! 

6»   £^porienoe  and  develop,  mastery  in  a  variety  of  epeakin,'; 
situations,  ] 
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?•   Through  numerous  written  asslsnmentB  and  opportunities 

for  verbal  expression,  demonstrate  understaRdlns  of  praotioal 
grammar  and  vocabulary • 

8,  Demonstrate  oomprehension  of  the  material  in  a  readina  assign- 
ment b:  writing  a  coherent  explanation  or  verbally  oommuniea- 
ting  the  major  hypothesis  and  data. 

9.  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  solentifio  method  and  its-  "  \ 
uses*  I 

10,   Given  a  problem,  identify  the  daU,  formulate  a  hypothesis, 
research  the  area,  objectively  and  critically  analyse  the 
data  obtained  usln^  Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  to 
evaluate  the  hypothesis. 

\l»   Demonstrate  satisfactory  laboratory  procedures  applicable 
to  an  area  bein^  studied. 

X2»     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  develop,  set  up  and  carry  out 
an  experiment  appropriate  to  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

13.   Given  an  area  of  study,  contact  resources  In  person,  by 
telephone  or  letter,  obtain  Information  through  reseasrah, 
organise  that  information  and  present  it  to  the  group. 

1^.    Become  acquainted  with  and  develop  the  language  needed  in 
wcrkin,3;  with  special  areas  of  study  such  as  math,  history, 
science  and  art. 

15«   Students  of  a  foreign  language  will  be  ablo  to  speak,  read 
and  understand  it.   They  will  appreciate  and  know  Its 
structure  and  the  culture  In  which  Its  use  Is  most  prevalent. 

16.    Demonstrate  an  understanding       ability  to  apply  concepts 
of  form,  color  or  tone,  material^  texture,  relationships  and 
movement  in  the  arts.  1 

17«   Demonstrate  muscular  or  motor  sl^ills,  some  manipulation  of 

material  and  objects,  or  some  acts  which  require  neur^uscular 
co-ordination. 

18.   Given  a  piece  of  literature.  Identify  Its  type,  i^ote  the 
characteristics  of  the  period  In  which  it  was  written,  list 
characteristic  items  of  style  and  show  Insl'iht  into  its 
meaning  throu^^h  discussion  and  written  analysis. 

19«    Identify  and  make  use  of  the  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships existing  between  bodies  of  knowledge. 
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20. 


Integrate  the  teohnlque  used  by  various  dlsoiplirea  la 
the  solution  of  problems • 


21.  Identify  the  dynamlos  of  a  group  situation  and  describe 
alternative  means  of  dealing  with  It. 

22.  Complete  adequately  a  college  applloatlon,  job  applloatlon, 
tax  forms,  eto. 

23t    remonstrate  oooperatlon  and  understanding  of  Individual 
dlfferenoos  In  Ideas  and  feelings  among  memlaers  of  the 


24.   Demonstrate  an  understandings  of  human  relations,  group 
dynamlos,  and  oommunloatlon  skills  by  using  them  in 
learning  situations  partioipated  in  or  created  by  the 
student. 

25*  State  those  additional  life  skills  a  student  believes 

necessary,  devise  a  plan  for  masterlnv;  them  and-demonstrate 
mastery  in  a  given  time  period. 

26.   Given  the  opportunity  a  student  will  demonstrate  his 

responsibility  for  learning  by  independently  or  as  part  of 

1      a  group  participating  in  curriculum  initiation  and.develop- 
ment  and  assisting  in  the  organisation  of  the  GOL,^ 


To  build  these  skMls,  courses  are  s'touctured  in  two  ways. 
Courses  are  structured  ti  be  either  *'Bullding  Block  Courses**  (bb) 


the  course  and  stay  for  a  designated  period  of  time  in  order  to  receive 
credit  I  TCs  are  those  which  allow  a  student  to  get  on  and  oif  at  any' 


the  student  up  to  daw.   Courses  may  be  started  and  terminated  in 
different  wayst 

atartinft  A  Ooitrae 

Staff  porocio  start  a  course  by  off erlnri  it  in  wrltin:  to 
'  studonto  in  one  CUL«    Jupport  HtAff  only  may  offer  a  couroe  to 
either  CtL  (but  in  oejBrate  meetia'so).         written  onerin.', 
will  contain  enout^h  Iniormatlon  so  that  each  student  who  tAkeu  ihk 


group. 
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oouree  oan  do  a  oouTfie  sheet  usins  that  Information  plus  any 
additions  speoial  to  that  student.   These  ml^ht  include  speoial 
skill  goals,  content  or  individual  kinds  ol  evaluations,  (see 
Appendix  G  for  an  example  of  teaoher  offerings). 

students  start  a  oourse  by  making!  out  an  overall  oourae 
sheet  oontainin^  the  same  information  as  in  an  individual  course 
sheet  PLU3  (1)  desi<;natlng  a  liason  student  (usually  the  one 
who  starts  the  course  or  teaches  it)  who  will  be  responsible  to 
know  what's  ^'oing  on  in  the  course,  (2)  designate  a  teacher- 
underwtiter  who  will  agree  that  the  learning  experiences  con- 
templated can  be  accredited,  and  (3)  work  out  a  reasonable  process 
whereby  the  underwriter  and  those  takins  the  course  may  maintain 
periodic  contact  about  what's  going  on  in  the  course*  (  See 
Appendix  H  for- example  of  student  offerings). 

Other  praons  (resources,  parents,  etc)  can  initiate  a  course 


acoordin.;  to  the  above  paragraphs  • 

Independent  atudv  can  be  started  by  a  student  upon  completion 
of  an  individual  course  sheet  underwritten  by  a  teacher* 


Yerminatinj  a  Course 

Courses  automatically  terminate  by  completing  the  work  called 
for  in  a  course  sheet  or  according  to  criteria  set  up  in  the 
offering  or  CUL  rules. 

Courses  can  terminate  earlier  by  bringing  the  matter  up  before 
the  COL  according  to  COL  rules*   This  oan  occur  if i the  group 
stops  meetin,'it  the  course  is  obviously  f^kilini;  to  meet  the  goals 
of  the  participants}  the  group  leader  is  no  longer  available} 
any  other  reason  acceptable  to  the  CUL* 

COLS  must  decide  upon  the  method  for  determining  credit 
earned  b./  students  in  courses  that  terminate  early. 7 

If  a  New  school  student  wants  to  take  a  specific  course  which 

is  not  available  in  his  COL,  he  may  take  that  class  in  the  traditional 

program*   Until  January  2^,  197^,  no  student  was  permitted  to  take 'a 


course  in  another  COL.   At  that  InterCOL  meeting  a  motion  was  passed 
that  allowed  this  exchange  providing  that t "Such  activity  must  not  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  sense  of  oummunity  within  each  COL)  nuch  activity 
must  not  make  time  demands  upon  teachers  in  the  COL  to  which  the  student 
does  not  beloa^*"  / 


person  who  will  sponsor  the  course 


The  amendment  to  the  motion  added  that  the  student's  HomeGroup  Advisor, 

aooeptlns  teaoher  and  an  underwriter  in  the  student's  own  OOL  must 

sign  his  course  sheet. 

In  regard  to  oouree  materials  used,  it  is  felt  that  the  variety 

of  learning  experiences  and  methodology  utilises  many different  kinds 

of  materials.   Whereas  traditionally,  selection  and  materials  used 

requires  Sohool  Board  approval,  New  Sohool  has  been  given  the  freedom 

to  use  materials  aooording  to  the  followin.1;  policy  1 

Materials  used  in  the  program  are  used  in  particular 

learning  situations.   While  all  students  will  be  participating  

in  learning  situations  no  individual  student  will  be  raquired 
to  participate  in  a  given  learning  situation,  hence  pariiclpants 
can  be  considered  volunteers.   Many  seminars  are  developed  by  or 
with  students.  To  protect  the  genuiness  of  their  FS^rtlcipation 
in  content  development  and  the  open-endedneas  oi'  the  curriculum 
the  Board  of  Sduoation  should  allow  the  New  School  to  depart 
from  the  usual  procedure  for  approval  of  materials.   JGach  student 
in  the  New  School  should  be  allowed  to  use  material  on  the  basis 
of  parental  permission.    Hirents  would  have  three  options 1  (1) 
general  approval,  (2)  general  approval  with  a  request  to  be  kept 
informed,  or  (3)  specific  approval  as  each  situation  arises*"^ 

New  School  procedure  requires  the  student  to  complete  course 

sheets.    In  order  to  gain  approval  for  courses,  the  student  must  use 

the  following  prooediure  for  completion  of  the  course  sheet. 

No  student's  learning  experience  in  New  [School  can  be  validated 
without  a  oourse  sheet'.    Unless  the  requirements  for  a  course 
sheet  are  met,  no  'lew  School  credit  may  be  earned. 

£aoh  New  School  learnin.^  experience  Is  individual  to  the 
studont  erv;agln-;  in  it.    Thus  individual  course  sheets  are 
essential. 

The  course  sheot  !1UST  contain  t 
1.   The  name  of  the  student,  course  and  teacher/underwriter. 
I  2.   When  appropriate,  the  name  of  the  course  teacher, 

/  student  lias on,  or  roBOurco. 

3.   Description  of  the  course  Includln.^  ccftls,  content 
and  skills  Involved. 


^  con  mJ^ 

1 . .    ■ 
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4.   Means  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  goals  vere 
reaohed* 

5*   The  method  of  fl^urlnc;  orodit  for /time  spent  In  the 
learning  experlenoe'Oontem plated  txy  the  oourse* 

6«   Whether  field  learning  experiences  may  Ise  involved  and 
a  specific  statement  conoerninis  extended  field  learning 
experiences.    (See  T&ble  4).  (Course  sheet  for  offerings 
held  at   RajArts  is  located  in  the  Appendix  z). 
The  course  sheet  must  be  8i.!sned  early  in  the  learning  experience 
and  at  least  3  days  before  the  commencement  ox'  an  extended  field 
learning  experience  by  the  student,  underwriteap  and  student 
liadon  or  resource  uhere  appropriate  as  well  as  the  student  *8 
parent  or  guardian  in  required  cases  such  as  extended  field  learn- 
ing experiences  ••'•^ 

Ifisich  student  must  have  his  learnings  experiences  recorded  in  the 

w   ^  •--^^  • 

r 

weekly  schedule  which  is  explained  belowi    (See  I&ble  5,  page  37) 

At  their  weekly  HomeGroup  meeting,  students  will  develop  with 
other  HomeGroup  members  and  the  HomeGroup  Advisor  a  schedule  of 
learnias  activities  for  the  week*   BskOh  school  day  in  the  week 
must  include  at  least  six  hours  of  accredited,  learning  experiences 
or  in-school  time* 

Accredited  learning  experiences  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  foresoinc  requirement  includes  the  following i  time  spent 
traveling  to  and  from  the  place  where  the  experience  will  take 
place,  time  spent  at  the  learning  experience  that  is  not  fully 
counted  for  acoreditin;  purposes  (practice  at  a  music  studio, 
sleeping  at  a  campsite,  canvassioj  for  a  politican,  etc.)  and 
normal  meal  times* 

Each  student  will  retain  a  copy  of  the  weekly  schedule,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  retained  by  the  HomeGroup  Advisor,  and  one  will 
be  filed  with  the  Am  School  Secretary*  The  weekly  schedule  when 
filed  is  oi'fioial*   It  may  be  altered  only  i£^  both  thr:/ew  School 
Secretary  and  the  student's  HomeJroup  Advisor  are  informed  in 
writing  of  the :  ohan.!;e*   A  simple  note  will  do*^ 

In  addition  to  these  procedures  for  courses,  communi  ty  resotiffoes 

are  considered  a  vital  part  of  New  Dohool*   .'iew  School  students  are 

enooura.'sed  to  utilise  the  Greater  Cleveland  Community  in  one-third  of 


their  learning  experiences  whether  the  learninG  experience  and/or  re- 


source is  located  in  cc  out  of  the  school  building*   Jince  resources 
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BXPBCTED  COMPLBTIONi 


N#,iV)8  OF  UEAKNINO  EXPSRIENCK 

TKACHBR  UNOCRWRITER  .  

eOURSB  TBACHBR   


00AL8: 


STUDENT  LIAISON , 
RESOURCE  


COURSE  CONTENT 


IIP  Vmi  iS  dWBT 

'lie  mhi  IS  m] 


ACTIVITIES: 




SI^LLS  INVOLVED:  1    


MATERIALS:  (books,  pilms.  maoazineb,  b 


MEANS  OF  EVALUATION: 


  -  ^ 

|cj  


CI     S  SCHEDULE   

 —  —    CREDIT 

STUDENT 

•    TEACHER  UNDCRWRITER..^ 

PARENT. 


 mrfct^y)  RESOURCE 
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may  be  people  or  Institutions  rejfifesented  by  psople,  It  is  hoped  that 
the  student  iearn  not  only  the  skill  involved  but  also  about  the  re- 
souroe  and  the  opportunities  it  represents.   The  pcaotioal  learning 
aspects  of  using  the  community  as  a  school  require  the  student  to  use 
his  skills  to  looate  and  oontaot  resouroea,   A  Besouroo  Bank  initiated 
by  the  psirents*  group  and  maintained  by  the  New  School  Coordinator 
helps  the  student  do  this.   The  procedure  for  this  is  described  as 
follows  t 

Before  contactinis  any  resource,  the  Resource  Bank  must  be 
checked  for  available  reoources  as  well  as  potential  resources 
4ho  have  expressed  only  limited  interest  or  no  interest  in 
gettia^s  involved  with  Kew  School,  ' 

The  student  should  ajso  become  familiar  with  responsibilities 
of  teachers  and  resources  set  forth  in  the  Manual, 

The  course  sheet  should  be  quite  dear  about  the  work  of  the 
student  and  the  student  should  ensure  that  the  resource  is  like- 
wise clear  in  understanding  the  student's  responsibilities.  The 
course  sheet  should  be  completed  in  the  usual  manneri  however 
it  must  be  signed  by  the  resource  in  addition  to  the  student 
and  teacher-underwriter  and,  in  case  of  resource^out  experiences 

by  a  parent  or  guardian,  xa  j 

Ihe  student  has  a  definite  responsibility  to  attend  the 
resource  when  scheduled  and  on  time  and  to  comply  with  special 
rules  of  the  resource  (safety,  dress,  etc),   A  failure  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  may  spoil  the  chance  of  other  stu- 
dents to  use  the  reflWofoe,   A  failure  to  attend  is  not  only 
bad  public  relations  but  also  constitutes  truancy,  ^  .  ^ 

Before  terralnatlns  a  resource  learning  experience,  the  student 
must  notify  the  resource  in  writing  so  other  students  may  be  pre- 
pared  for,    i-o's  also  polite.  .  ^  ^ 

Ihe  method  of  awarc^ir-g  credit  should  be  clearly  stated, 
Ihe  resource,  if  an  inatltutlon,  should  dooignata  a  person  who 
will  ol^h  the  student • 8  course  shoot  and  booow©  thereby  the  llaoon 
with  i;ew  school  for  that  student's  learninc  experience  covered 
by  the  course  eheet,  ^  ^  . 

The  rosouroo  should  be  sure  that  the  exr«rlencos  agreed  upon 
in  the  oouTKe  sheet  can  be  followed  by  the  reaourco  and  are  ar.reod 
to  bv  all  partioa.    It  should  clarify  all  aspeotn  of  the  oourue 
sheet  a^^reed  upon  which  boar  upon  tho  otudent'o  oxiierlonooo  irom 
an  educational  voint  oi'  view* 
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The  student  should  be  advised  (in  the  oouree  sheet  if  possible) 
of«  any  rules  regarding  tlAef  attendance  *  dress*  safety  i  etc. 

The  resouroe  should  share. In  the  evaluation  of  the  learning 
experience. 

Where  the  student  also  works  for  the  resouroe »  the  oourse 
sheet  should  carefully  state  the  areas  and  times  on  the  Job  which 
constitute  an  educational  experience  that  can  be  accredited • 

The  teacher/underwriter  (ir  a  rebource  learning  experience 
assumes  staff  responsibility  by  slgnlnfj  and  approving  the  course 
sheet  as  an  accredited  educational  experience.   He  or  she  should 
provide  orientation  f^  resources  who  will  have  long  term  or 
frequent  contact  with  New  cschool  students  • 
^   The  teacher/undearwrlter  Is  required  to  maintain  regular 
weekly  contact  with  the  students   Begular  weeiely  contact  will 
be  maintained  with  the  resource  during  the  early  part  of  the 
learning  experience.   Once  the  teacher/underuriter  is  satisfied 
that  the  student  and  resource  are  in  clear  as;reement  about  the 
responsibilities  of  each  and  about  the  goals  and  content  of  the 
course  itself >  less  frequent  (but  at  least  monthly)  contact  may  . 
be  maintained • 

The  teacher/unddrwrlter  should  share  in  the  evaluation 
responsibilities  with  the  student  and  resource.  Ihe  teacher 
should  assist  the  student  to  have  a  successful  and  meaningful 
resource  learnini;  experience  but  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
frime  importance  of  fostering  Independence  in  the  student. 

iSxtendod  field  learning  experiences  are  accredited  field 
learning;  experiences  that  last  overnight  or  lon^^er.  To  be  t 
accredited,  an  extended  field  learnin;  experience  must  be 
specifically  provided  for  in  a  course  sheet  slgn^  at  least 
three  da^s  before  the  date  set  for  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
perience V  the  student,  teacher/underwriter  and  student's 
parent  or  guardian. 

The  student's  parent  or  guardian  will  be  notified  at  least 
three  da:  s  pri  or  to  the  actual  start  of  the  experience  of  the 
following t 

1.  the  dsstlnation,  times,  dates,  adults  and  other  persons 
other  than  Aev  Johool  students  who  will  be  in  attendance,  the 
purpose  or  the  trip,  emergency  phone  numbers,  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, required  equipment  and/or  safety  precautions,  and  cost,  if 
any, 

2.  a  list  of  Svudents  going  on  the  trip  will  be  in  the 
posseoslon  of  the  adult  or  persons  reuponolble. 

3.  at  least  one  adult  or  other  responsible  person  ex- 
perienced In  the  activity  will  accompany  the  students  and  this 
fact  will  be  communicated  to  parents  or  the  student's  guardian. 

A  system  of  granting  credits  has  been  developed  by  the  New 

School  staff.   An  explanation  of  the  meaning;  and^Atrpose  of  credits 

j' 

follows  on  next  ^ca*  1  ^ 
o  ' 
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Or^dlt  In  school  for  a  student's  work  is  a  way  of  describing  what 
the  student  has  done^   Its  primary  iioportanoe  is  to  record  that  the 
studet^t  has  mot  roimimum  standards  of  graduation. 

These  are  (including  9th  grade)! 


Total  Minimum  for  Graduation 

earned  after  8th  sraAe  17,5  units  of  credits  • 

We  used  the  peculiar  term  "units  of  credits**  to  emphasise  the 
nature  of  a  credit.    It  implies  hourly  credits  approximating  120  hours 
of  instruction  or  the  equivalent  per  unit  for  graduation.  Therefore  the 
tsm  "units  of  credits"  means  units  for  graduation  equal  to  approximately 
120  accredited  instructional  hours  each  (or  the  equivalent).  . 

Credits  in  New  School  will  be  multi-disciplinary  and  are  earned  by 
oompletinc  courses  (accredited  learning  experiences) y  The  content  of  the 
learning  experience  and  the  time  spent  at  it  each  figure  heavily  in 
arrivinti  at  the  amount  of  credit  earned.   Uhere  the  content  is  the  actual 
learning  of  something,  an  hour's  time  spent  will  vaually  receive  an  hour's 
credit.   Where  the  content  involves  the  perfecting  or  practicing  of  a 
skill  already  learned  in  its  basic  form,  an  hoiar's  time  will  usually  re- 
ceive less  than  an  hour's  credit. 

For  example,  time  spent  learning  to  play  soccer  would  normally 
be  credited  hour  for  hour.   However,  time  spent  ijraotioing  the  soccer 
skill  already  learned  in  its  basic  form  might  receive  one  half  hour 
credit  for  each  hour  spent.   Another  example i  time  spent  learning  some 
basic  rules  about  biology  would  normally  be  credited  hour  for  hour. 
However,  time  spent  in  the  lab  perfecting  t|ie  knowledge  about  the  rules 
might  earn  two  thirds  hour  credit  tor  each  houi'  spent. 

Tir.0  jpsi^  jil;  a  task  in  which  the  learning  experience  is  a  part 
but  not  an  essential  part  mi^ht  ea^n  one  quarter  hour  credit  for  each 
hour  spenti  whereas  time  spent  wholly  incidental  to  or  in  preiaration  for 
a  learnln^^,  experience  mlt^ht  earn  no  credit.   An  example  of  the  former 
v^uld  be  runriinc  off  leaflets  for  a  political  candidate,  and  of  the  latter, 
traveling   to  a  resource. 

Vnienever  the  number  of  course-work  hours  credited  to  a  New  School 
student  a^r^e^ate  at  least  60  hourc,  the  student  Is  entitled  to  rooeive 
one-half  unit  of  lio\t  School  Credit* 


Unglish  

American  Hlstor>'  and  Govt 
Social  Studies  £a.eotive  . 

Mathematios  

Science  (lab  not  req*d.). 

Ihys  Sd.  and  Health  

Sleet Ives  


4  units  of  credits 
1  unit  of  credits 
1  unit  of  credits 
1  unit  of  credits 
1  unit  of  credits 


1.5  unit  of  credits 
8  units  of  credits 
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The  etudent  and  HomeGroup  Advisor  will  jointly  evaluate  the 
student's  overall  New  School  performanoe  leading  to  that  one-half 
unit  of  credit,    Thus,  the  student  always  has  a  chance  to  see  and 
respond  to  a  HoraeJroup  Advisor's  evaluation  before  an>  evalua- 
tion becomes  official,   An  evaluation  of  a  unit  of  credit  must 
summariee  the  course-work  and  journal  entries  upon  which  it  is 
based  and  a  copy,  together  with  the  (jrade  (unless  other  option 
has  been  elected  with  parent  permission),  must  be  filed  with 
the  School  Secretary, 

Wot  iiiore  than  4-1/2  units  of  credit  may  be  eiarned  during  any 
school  year  whether  or  not  entirely  earned  in  ilew  School, 

.  Not  more  than  1-1/2  units  of  credit  may  be  earned  during  any 
schoQl  year  at  outside  resources, 

ilbt  more  than  one  unit  of  credit  may  be  earned  during  aiiy 
school  year  in  Heights  High  courses  taken  outside  New  School, 

Notet    The  above  maximums,  may  be  .exceeded  in  special  cases  if 
AWLiQSD  arrangements  are  made  with  .the  HomeGroup  Advisor, ^3 

The  Student  Journal  serves  to  document  student  lM.rning 

activities  for  which  credits  axe  received.   The  student  Journal  is  ! 

described  as  follows t 

>  The  documentation  of  credit  in  New  School  involves  three 
records}  (i)  i'tudent  Journals,'  (2)  Cpt&se  Sheets,  and  (3) 
student  Evaluations,   This  section  deals  with  student  journals. 
(Refer  to  Table  6  ) 

Time  spent  working  on  accredited  learning  experiences  or  in 
connection  with  such  experiences  (like  traveling  to  a  resourceJ 
MUST  BE  DOCjUHfiuTffiD  in  a  student's  journal  which  is  like  a  diary. 
If  a  student  fails  to  document  or  journalize  some  work  not  only 
can  no  credit  be  granted  for  the  work,  but  the  student  might  be 
considered  truant  during  that  time  period, 

T|ie  journal  for  each  woelc  must  contain  i  ' 

!•    What  accredited  learning  experiences  the  student  en.'^aced 
in  duriiu^,  the  i^st  week  and  where  it  took  place, 

2,  The  time  spent  on  each  activity  engaged  in  during  the 
lAst  week, 

3,  Time  spent  toward  lab  course  credit  should  be  speciaUy 
noted  if  possible, 

4,  The  fractional  equivalent  of  time  spent  which  io  not 
credited  hour  for  hour  sriotit  uhould  be  noted  ao  woll  as 

the  actual  time  Bpent,    liicamplei  "oanvosjued  th«/  fiol  hburiiocd 
from  5iOO  to  '^i30  p,m,  for  momboro  for  Common  Osuuo  iu 
'Politics,  U.t>,A,'  seminar.  Credit  10  10  mln/hour  pi-onti  • 
35  mln,"  • 
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TABLE  6 
SAMFLS  JOURIUL  -  Mfitf  SCHOOL 


This  is  a  suggested  way  of  keeping  your  jounml.   You  nay  do  It 
any  way  you  wieh»  as  long  as  yout 

!•   Hfeve  a  journal  6ntry  for  every  learning  experience  you 
wish  to  reoeive  oredit  fog» 

2*   Reoord  the  Hours  spent  in  eaoh  aotivity  (reoord  lab^ hours 
separately;, 

»      .  .  .....  . 

3«   XSep  all:  ooples  of  your  weekly  schedule. 
KSep  your  Journal  carefully •   It*s  your  oredit  insuranoe« 


Sept,  28/  1973 

Oredit  Hrs.  "John's  Creative  Thinking**  class  9i00  to  lOi^Or  discussed 
1«5  Einstein  essay  on  **OreaUvityi**  Lee  M«  Library  until  2i00 

doing  rese^oh  for  paper  on  the  history  of  the  United 
2*0  Fkrm  Workers  for  Hike's  ** Labor  Revolution**  class.  Did 

about  two  hours  worH  altogether.  Mary's  **diet  and  Your  /. 

Body**  class  2i30  to  4i00i  ran  the  fifnai  tests  on  tho 
1.5  effects  of  diet  on  blood  chemistry.  After  supper  to  the 

Lab  U9V  office  and  helped  run  off  sene  leaflets.  Mike  acpreed 

that  any  tiae  X  spent  working  there  would  go  towMd 

credit  in  **ubor  Rev,**  according  to  the  fomulai  four 
0.5  dock  hours  -  one  hour  of  credit.  Spent  about  two  hours 

at  m 


\ 
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Whllo  the  journal  may  oeem  oom plicated  and  a  nuisanoo,  it 
la  an  apiiroved  manner  oi'  allowln^.;  New  bchool  students  the  free- 
dom thoy  liave.    Other  methods  oi'  acoountin?^  for  time  will  be 
explored  to  improve  the  oystem.^^ 

student  evaluations  are  given  at  the  oonolusion  of  oourses* 

A  description  of  this  process  follows t 

The  HomsGroup  Advisor  and  student  are  roq,uired  to  assign  a 
Krado  to  each  full  unit  of  Uqm  School  credit  as  earned  up  to 
four  units  aad  to  each  one-half  unit  earned  thereafter.  The 
srado  is  to  accompany  the  written  evaluation  by  the  HomeSroup 
Advisor  and  student  of  the  unit  of  credit. 

Both  the  student  and  HomeGroup  Advisor  must  be  involved  in 
the  proooDs  of  assienini  a  grade  and  all  pertiiient  data  must 
be  considored  (couroo-work,  journals,  performance  in  the  COL,  etc.) 

i^riodically  ;rados  with  evaluations  will  be  reported' to  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  each  l.'ew  school  student,  Arraii/:ements  will 
bo  made  with  the  Administrative  Jfincijal's  Office  ro^ardlng 
computer  reporting,  Jupnlementary  iTojiress  Hoports  should  be 
sent  whenever  a;: propria te  by  either  the  HomeGroup  Advisor i 
teacher /underwriter,  HomeGroup  menbera,  or  others.    New  School 
personfi  are  ur.ied  to  report  outstanding  matters  to  the  home  of 
i.ew  iichool  students— both  good  and  bad— with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  home  informed  and  involved. 

Letter  .grades  will  be  -jiven  unless  the  student,  with  parent 
or  ;,uardian  permission  opts  for  "satisfactory-unsatisfactory"  or 
"pass-no  fail"  instead, 

hhoh  accredited  learning  experience  of  a  student  will  be 
evaluated  when  his/her  courne-work  is  completed.    In  some  oase& 
more  frequent  formal  evaluation  may  be  indicated. 

The  work  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Jtudent  and  teacher /under- 
writer (as  well  as  a  resource  or  other  peraarr' If  appropriate), 
ITie  evaluation  method  must  alwa,  s  provide  the  student  a  chance 
to  see  and  respond  to  a  teacher/underwriter's  evaluation. 

Each  ©valuation  will  be  filed  with  the  course  sheet  for  that 
learnln':  experience  and  a  copy  foniarded  to  the  student's  Home- 
Group  Advisor,    No  fjrade  is  required  with  a  course-work  evalua- 
tion.   The  evaluation  will  state  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
credited  to  the  student. 

In  student  led  courses  the  student  as  teacher  writes  the 

evaluation,  but  the  underwriting  teacher  must  see  it  and  is  the  one 


who  Grants  credit. 
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Tho  transcript  summarizes  and  verified  officially  the  kind  of 
quality  of  activities  the  student  en?;agod  In, 

When  a  student  terminates  a  course  or  completes  a  learnlnj 
experience,  the  course  shoot,  evaluation  sheet  and  summary  of 
Journal  entries  of  the  course  will  be  summarized  In  a  transcript 
report.    The  report  will  contain  a  crade  if  a  unit  of  credit  has 
been  earned  (half  unit  In  some  cases).    It  will  show  credits 
earned  to  date  as  well. 

The  transcript  report  will  be  used  for  reporting  (a)  to 
parents  or  suardlans,  (b)  colleges,  (o)  and  other  appropriate 
groups  authorized  by  the  student.    The  form  of  report  ma;,  be 
aomewhat  different  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  information 
desired  by  the  recipient.    It  will  also  be  used  to  verify 
credits  earned  toward  units  for  graduation  and  diploma, 

This  grading  procedure  for  New  School  students  does  not  apply 

to  credits  received  outside  of  New  School,    These  are  handled  in  the 

traditional  way,  with  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  HomeGroup  advisor.  The 

•  «. 

actual  process  of  student  evaluation  within  New  School  may  be  con- 
ducted in  several  ways,    COL  3* a  process  is  one  example  of  how  this 
procedure  was  handled.    Students  had  approximately  a  two  week  period 
to  receive  evaluations  from  each  of  their  teachers.   At  the  conclusion 
of  this  period,  the  COL  cancelled  classes  so  that  each  student  could 
meet  with  his  HomeGroup  Advisor  to  discuss  the  evaluations,  Ihe 
Advisor  then  compiled  the  evaluations  to  be  included  in  the  student's 
folder  and  to  be  sent  home,  (See  Table  ?,  See  Appendix  J  for  additional), 
Th&Warietiea  and  scope  of  courses  allow  for  diverse  methodologies 
on  the  part  of  students  and  facu.lt/, thus  providing  for  alternative 
learning  styles  and  environments  within  an  alternative  proi';ram.  A 
further  insight  into  raethodolocy  will  bo  obtained  in  aapter  4. 


.^^^^^^^       BFST  COPY  AVAIUIBLE 

NBW  SCHOOL  RBPOUT  TO  PA.IEMTS 
8<udent    "C;^.:^'^   Date  ^/30/74  


Homegroup  Advisor 


Teacher 
Resource 

Course  Underwriter  Credit  Mrs,  Completed 

PROM  PRSVIO^B  EVALUATION:  11/20/73 


ADVANCED  AIjOEDRA- 

30 

FRENCH  LITERATURE 

I — 1 

30 

ISR/iELI  DAMCE 

1  0 

CadPARATIVE  RELIGIONS 

;:-  ...i  ' 

i 

oumR 

'I.  ■ 

JBV/ISH  LITERATURE 

10 

8AILIN0 

}  1$ 

CURRENT  EVALUATI0T3 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  Of  30 

CZS^haa  read  *'La  Peste"  but  has  not  yet  written  her  paper.   She  has  also  read 
"Carmen"  and  has  submitted  avery  accootablo  paper  on  it.   She  seems  to  bo 
aoquiring  a  real  ability  to  read  Frendi. 

COKPARATIVS  RELIGION  MBA  16 

ClI^       continued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  class.    She  has  heard  all  the 
speakers  except  t  the  Christian  Scientist.  tZS^s  ^^^^      attentive  listener  and 
anrabtiver.e^uestioncr  with  both  speakern  and  class  discussions.   I  feel  she  is 
showl*'^  a  ccmmittment  to  the  class. 

PSYCHOLOGY  (indeoendont)  iMdK&  36 

f^J^  has  done  all  the  readinn  for  ths  class  and  has  done  considerable  reading 
on  her  own.    I  feel  she  has  taken  responsibility  for  learning  about  Freud  and 
Yearns  a ndi  multiple  personality.         seems  to  be  able  to  express  herself  well 
verbally^  listen  and  also  to  understand  and  explain  concepts.   I  enjoyed  ths 
meetings  we  had  together. 

FIMNEOAN'S  V/AKE  20 

This  class  meets  3  hours  oer  week,  but  T";^  does  significant  outside  reading 
to  jiistify  li  credit  hoirs  oer  week.  C^Zljiand  another  student  together  present 
a  tremendous  amount  of  infomation  to  the  other  tr^mbers  of  the  class*  C!T3| 
preparation  and  participcaion  have  been  major  factors  in  maKing  the  class 
noetings  initerpstin^  and  worthwhile* 

ADVANCED  AL0E3RA  C'  ^S!!!^  20 

CT"")  has  continued  to  do  an  outstandinn  job.   She  always  attends,  has  hsr 
assicnrcTits  prepared  and  is  enthusiastic.   Her  understanding  is  excellent  and 
her  retention  is  rood.   We  covered  most  of  the  topics  in  a  traditional  al(;ebra 
course  alonn  with  sore  basic  trigonometry  and  matrix  theory.   It  was  a  pleasure 

vorking  withC.;.;;jj 


HESSE  tSSWf  5o 

attended  all  cliascs  and  helped  \jq  make  hor  discusnion  croups  work  euccesa. 
fully.   She  road  $  books  (tt.'o'more  than  required}  and  vrote  one  oaper  on 
Oemlnn  which  needed  ucveloonKPt .    Overall,  ohc  nade  positive  contributions  to 
th5  claoa,  but  fcelo  that  because  of  the  low  interest  level  on  the  part  of  the 
other  students,  she  learned  most  on  her  ovm. 

(self -evaluation)  I   t.nt  to  class  refjularlv  and  put  forth  effort  in  all  the 
exercises*   I  feel    lo  class  was  a  success  for  me* 


CURRENT  KVAL1JATI0!S 

iNTROSH^CTlVt-:  V/RITIIIQ  ^SUSISSSt  33 

Cw!S3was  a  major  influence  in  r.y»kinr.  tie  clatis  sessions  nuccessful  for  some 
stud'ints,    Sle  was  t.'onstantly  involved  inorLticism  of  other  students*  capers, 
which  proved  valuable  to  those  students.    Her  skill  in  liandlinc;  the  interior 
monologue  format  continued  to  develop  considerably.    She  ijnproved  in  her  use 
of  dialocue  and  specific  images.    She  still  has  problems  sonetiraes  developing 
narrative  or  descriptive  sections  but  has  shown  great  inprovement  here. 
writing  shows  depth  of  introspection. 

GUITAR  «C5gy'>'Mai  3$ 

In  the  last  evaluation,  I  stated ^t he  kinds  of  things  thsit^^       working  on. 
W9«ve  been  continuing  in  the  sane  vein  andCrjhas  done  very  well.   The  only 
altera ti on  from  our  previous  course  is  perhaps  a  oit  nore  sighb-reading  (in 
which  Qldoes  very  v/ell.) 


TOTAL  EVALUATED  HOURS  t  381.$ 


CREDIT  TO  DATEt  3  units 
GRADES!  unit  It  A 

ttnitIIt*"T*' 
unit  Illt  A 

flSIhas  completed  her  graduation  requirements. 
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1 

Excerpt  from  Joan  Dowlinj'o  speech  to  New  School  parents  at 
Pall  Opon  House. 

2 

flarents'  information  received  from  Joan  Dowlins, 

3 

••The  Complete  Manual  of  How  School  Pcooedurea  at  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School,  1973-74," p.  10. 

4 

Ibid.,  p.  11. 

5 

Memo  to  all  I.'ew  School  teachers  regardiiis  reporting  weekly 
absences  from  ELlie  Wold. 

6 

New  School  Hroposal,  pp.  4-6. 

7 

Manual,  p.  13. 

8 

Minutes  of  InterCOL  Meeting,  January  24,  I974. 

9 

New  School  i^oposal,  p.  7. 

10 

Manual,  p.  14. 

11 

Ibid.,  p.  16. 

12 

Ibid.,  pp.  30-33. 
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13 

Ibid.,  pp.  19-21 

14 

Ibid.,  p.  15. 


15* 

Ibid.,  pp,  22,  18,  23 

16 

Ibid., 


CHAITER  4 
STUDSIiT  AND  TEACHER  INTERVIEWS 
Staff 

New  School  proposal  described  the  anticipated  staff  in  general 

terms  t 

At  least  the  equivalent  of  throe  and  one-half  full-time 
teachers  during  1973-7^  and  four  and  one-half  or  more  full- 
time  teachers  durin^r  1974-i75  will  be  assigned  to  each  COL. 
Certif ioatod  staff  who  work  part-time  in  Plex  may  be  sub- 
stituted on  an  equivalent  basis  for  one  or  more  full-time 
staff  positions.    All  staff  must  be  involved  in  the  total 
program.    Staff  presently  serving  in  Flex  will  again  be 
utilized,  if  possible.    New  staff  should  be  chosen  with  an 
eye  towjrd  increasing  the  variety  of  interests  and  teaching 

It  further  stated  that  the  selection  would  be  based  upon  the  candidate's 
"expressed  sensitivity  tc  and  compatibility  with  the  goals,  objectives, 
philosoi^iy  and  process  of  the  program." 

In  the  Spring  of  1973  Mr.  Matava,  principal  of  Heights  High 
School  told  his  entire  staff  about  New  School.    He  invited  any  staff 
member  who  might  be  interested  in  the  program  to  attend  meetings  ex- 
plaining the  new  alternative.    Several  preliminary  meetincs  were  held  to 
answer  questions,  discuss  New  School  and  weed  out  those  teachers  who 
felt  they  couldnH  function  in  the  now  environment. 

the  sujgeated  criteria  for  staff  selection  werei  a  balance  in 
talent  and  certification  to  ensure  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines, 
commitniont  as  exemplified  by  past  performance  of  willin.:^nes8  to  work. 
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probability  of  flexibility  and  compatibility.    With  these  oharaoter- 
istlca  in  mind,  Vx,  Matava  and  Mlos  Van  Slokle,  Asslotant  Adminlstratlvo 
Rrinclpal  for  Curriculum  and  Supervision,  made  the  staff  deoisions. 

Once  the  staff  was  selected,  it  met  to  map  out  the  first  year 
of  New  School,    The  teachers  discuased  their  feelings  about  staff  appoint- 
ments, cradlns  options,  procedures  for  course  scheduling,  time  require- 
ments as  established  by  the. state,  current  attempts  for  funding  and 
student  Involvement  in  the  decision  raaklns  process.  Sheets  listing  in- 
dividual staff  skills,  areas  of  interest  and  questions  about  the  program 

3 

were  also  passed  out,     (See  Appendix  K  for  examples  of  teachers*  areas 
of  interest  and  questions).    At  their  next  meeting  the  teachers  arbit- 
rarily divided  into  three  smaller  groups  in  order  to  facilitate  tho 
discussion  about  how  New  School  would  be  subdivided  and  criteria  for  that 
division.    They  then  reconvened  to  present  the  sub  group  suggeiStions.  It 
was  decided  that  each  ^roup  or  COL  should  have  a  balance  of  offerings, 
staff  corapatability,  and  equality  of  total  staff  time.    Two  staffs  emerged. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  staffs  aret    COL  Z  teachers  have 
taught  an  avt;rage  of  six  years}  COL  3  teachers  have  taught  an  average  of 
seven  years i  the  support  staff  have  taught  an  average  of  fifteen  years. 
All  the  teachers  have  certification.    In  COL  2  four  teachers  have  a 
master's  dc-reej  one  is  doino  r:raduate  worki  one  is  an  attorney  and 
working  on  his  doctorate.    In  CUL  3  two  teachers  have  their  master's  de- 
greei  one  la  doin/;  graduate  work}  one  has  six  hours  in  special  education} 
one  had  been  a  Victa  volunteer  for  a  year. 
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There  are  three  full-time  teachers  In  New  Sohool,  two  in  COL  2  and 

one  in  COL  3*   The  rest  of  tho  staff  are  part-time t  they  teaoh  several 

traditional  classes,  piroferably  in  the  morning  so  as  to  allow  for  a  big 

afternoon  block  of  time  in  New  School*    Most  New  School  staff  members 

also  have  a  duty  assic!;nment;  staffing  the  Tiger's  Den*    Thore  are  four 

support  staff  members  who  work  with  both  COLs,  offering  art,  music, 

industrial  arts  and  black/white  dialogue*    Each  one  has  a  HomeGroup, 

but  they  canH  spend  as  much  time  in  New  S'thool  as  the  other  teachers} 

therefore,-  they  have  little  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with  the 

* 

rest  of  the  staff  and  students* 

Two  Days  In  The  Life  Of  A  Full-Time  Uev  School  Teacher 


Monday 

8j30  - 

9tO0 

Duty  in  Tiger's  Den 

9iOO  - 

lOtOO 

Chemistry 

lOtOO  - 

lit  00 

HomeGroup  Meeting 

lliOO  - 

12t00 

Ernest  Hemingway 

12t30  - 

li30 

Physiology 

3iOO  - 

^tOO 

Health 

Diursday 

8i30  - 

lOtOO 

Animal  Behavior 

lOtOO  - 

lit  00 

Energy  Crisis 

lliOO  - 

12i00 

American  Indian 

12i30  - 

lt30 

Iliysiology 

2t00  - 

3t00 

Genetics 

New  School  also  has  a   coordinator  whose  salary  is  paid  for  "by 

the  funding  agent*    In  the  request  to  tho  AH3  Foundation,  the  need  for  a 

coordinator  is  stated  as  follows i 

•  •«To  keop  the  education  porooess  flexible  and  responsive  to 
student  needs  wo  have  to  develop  and  utilize  techniques  which 
dii'ier  radically  irom  those  of  the  normal  school*   Some  of 
these  procedures  are  flexible  schedulin,'^,  descriptive  reports 
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to  parents,  descriptive  transcripts,  uso  of  community  wople 
as  teachers  and  uso  of  the  conmunity  as  a  olassrooni.    All  of 
these  procedures  are  not  "efficient"  In  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.    They  are  very  tine  consanin^:,  but  wo  feel  thov  are 
educatlona-lly  effective.    The  success  of  many  of  them  in  the 
first  year  hinges  on  bein^^  able  to  hire  a  raraprofessional,^ 

Tho  job  description  ^or  this  position  was  written  before  .lew  School 
commenced* 

Job  Description 

iiew  School  needs  a  person  to  act  as  office  coordinator, 
secretary  and  staff  aide,    Gpccific  tasks  would  include  keeping? 
tract  of  student  credits  and  aceumulatinL'  a  transoripti  coordiria- 
tln^  I^eriodic   descriptive  reports  to  parents^  makin "  phone  con- 
tacts with  speakers  and  outside  resources  and  coordinating  their 
usei  setting  up  and  maintaininG  a  file  of  oolle-es  interested  in  • 
alternative  pro?ramsi  contacting  colle-^es  to  determine  the 
acceptability  of  i<ow  School  credits  and  adjusting  the  Information 
sent  them  based  on  their  needs i  coordinate  communication  between 
COLs  and  post  notices  of  raeetinrs,  etc.i  upodding  staff  to  keep 
appointments  and  return  calls i  keep  bulletin  boards  uo  to  datet 
check  newspapers,  t,v,  ^ulde,  local  calendars  of  events  for  educa- 
tlonal  useful  items i  guide  students  In  office  skillRi  and  generallv 
run  the  New  School  office,  e^neiaxiy 

■  Approximately  20  hours  a  week  on  a  flexible  schedule. 

Qualifications  I  Able  to  type  accurately  at  moderate  speed}  able  to 
use  telephone  efficiently,  hlrh  tolerance  for  noise  and  confusloni 
ability  to  relate  to  students,  stron.^,  open  personality  able  to 
hold  its  own  amon/r  diverse  personalities  and  in  sometimes  ambiguous 
situations,  positive  attitude  toward  mitjorlty  jjrouDs  and  llber^tod 
Idea  about  how  an  o- ilce  is  run,  any  ase,  either  sex,  any  race,^ 

Tho  coordinator  has  found  tliat  many  of  the  tasks  are  performed  by 

the  Home  Group  Advisor,    she  is,  however,  responsible  for  recording 

attendance  and  eettir^  ;;ow  School  procedures  to  confom  to  those  of  the 

total  hioh  school.    She  is  trying  to  make  her  job  more  creative,  make 

information  more  accessible  to  students,  and  help  New  School  operate  more 

smoothly.  She  will  typo  for  either  GOL  or  for  New  School,  but  not  for 
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individual  stafr  or  students.    For  the  first  semester  the  coordinator 
was  located  in  the  Third  Floor  COL's  officei  she  moved  to  COL  2  for 
the  second  Romostcr  In  order  to  be  acquainted  with  both  COLs.  She 
'»6illd'Ti/ie  t'o  do  biblioeraphles  for  projects  since  she  is  a  trained 
librarian  and  would  like  to  establish  more  communication  between  colleges 
and  new  School.   She  also  serves  as  liason  to  the  lurents'  Group.  Her 
salary  is  based  on  a  secretarial  rate,  and  she  is  consid^ed  to  be  a 
secretary  without  any  professional  authority  by  the  administration  of 
Heishte  Hi:^h  School.    '4ew  School  calls  her  a  coordinator  and  considers 
her  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  i^ogram. 

Qrif^lnally,  additional  staffing  was  to  be  provided  by  interns 
and  student  teachers,  but  this  idea  is  beinG  held  in  abeyance  fca:  the 
present  time.    Currently  there  is  a  ratio  of  twenty  teachers  to  300 
students,  so  there  is  no  need  for  the  extra  personnel.   Also  the  per- 
spective (graduate  interns  from  the  Universities  of  Ife,osachU8etta  and 
Indiana  were  placed  into  larosrams  closer  to  the  universities.    The  third 
reason  affecting  this  decision  was  the  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  the  in- 
terns.   Student  teachers,  moreover,  are  hard  to  find  because,  according 
to  one  of  the  teachers,  s<»ne  oolle(re3  consider  alternative  programs  too 
risky  at  the  present  time.    The  incentive  to  find  graduate  interns  and 
student  teachers  mir.ht  come  next  year  if  Now  School  has  more  of  a  full- 
time  faculty  I  this  means  that  there  will  be  less  staff  in  the  projram 
and  an  increased  need  for  more  personnel. 


5^ 

Reactions  By  Tcaohero  from  COL  2 

COL  2  consists  of  two  full-time  teachers,  six  part-time  teachers 
and  approximately  150  students.    The  averaee  age  of  the  facia ty  is 
fdty  years,    A  questionnaire  designed  to  gain  information  about  CCL 
2  was  lassod  out  to  the  teachers  and  individual  interviews  were  held 
in  order  to  assess  teacher  attitudes  about  New  School,  (See  Appendix 
L  for  Teacher  Questionnaire  form).    The  questionnaire  yielded  the 
following  Information I 

The  main  objectives  of  CCfL  2  were  seen  as: 

1.  Involving  the  student  personally  in  his  own  education, 

2.  Affording  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  a  relejced 
and  informal  environment, 

3.  Fostering  meaningful  relationships  among  COL  2  members, 

^.    Allowing  students  to  guide  their  own  education, 

5.   Allowing  for  a  multldisclpllnary  approach  to  high  school 
education. 

All  the  teachers  agreed  that  their  personal  objectives  reinforce 
the  overall  goals  of  COL  2,   Moat  of  the  teachers  are  quite  dedicated  to 
New  School's  pro-ressive  philosophy.   Teachers  pointed  out  that  character 
istics  such  as  informality,  new  student-teacher  and  student-student  re- 
lationships, and  new  curriculum  were  common  to  both  their  own  phllosoiDhy 
and  ^ew  School's,    Teachers  report  both  success  and  failure  in  achieving 
riersonal  objectives  in  COL  2,    Most  of  the  staff  is  optimistic  about  the 
future.    The  basic  concepts  of  New  School  are  viewed  as  strong j  there 
is  enthu3lat;ra  and  interest  both  by  U»e  staff  and  the  students  to  make 
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COL  2  suoceacful  and  tha  toaohers  are  well  qualified.   Teachers  axe 
quit©  amiable  with  one  another  and  have  generally  good  relationships 
with  their  students. 

However,  certain  problems  were  noted  during  the  first  semester  of 
CCL.  2*8  existence,   Son\e  teaohezs  sense  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students'  general  responsiveness,  motivation  and  responsibility. 
Other  staff  members  seem  to  feel  confused  and  lack  direction  because 
specific  guidelines  and  goals  have  not  been  spelled  out  clearly  in  COL 
2,   Specific  shortcomings  of  this  program  were  seen  as  the  lack  of  well- 
formulated  goals,  unwillingness  of  the  faculty  to  oome  to  grips  with 
the  problems,  insufficiently  oriented  students  and  staff  and  too  much 
paper  work,   Ihere  has  been  little  contact  with  parents  of  the  students, 
and  this  is  an  area  which  some  of  the  teachers  believe  should  be  given 
more  attention. 

In  individual  interviews  with  ttochers  of  COL  2,  the  following  in- 
formation was  foundt 

1,  Teachers  are  somewhat  afraid  to  make  decisions  on  their  own 
because  students  may  disagree, 

2,  There  seems  to  be  disagreement  at  COL  meetings}  some  people 
don't  show  up  for  these  meetings, 

3,  Fifty  percent  of  these  students  seem  to  get  along  well, 

4,  aotno  students  do  not  fulfill  recponsibllit:  and  neither  do 
some  teachers.    There  are  many  passive  students, 

5«   Teachers  feel  they  can  develop  meanin-'ful  relationships  with 
students  more  readily  in  the  IJew  School  environment, 

6,    There  are  eorr.e  communication  ^oblems  between  staff  in  ro'.ard 
to  banic  quer.tions  of  prioritioo  arour.d  the  ideas  of  acadonilcs, 
f;roun  deoisioti  vs.  5 fidivldu"  1.  decision  and  individual  porooual 
relations  amon:  COL  2  members. 
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7*   More  oonmunloation  la  needed  In  staff  meetings  and  during 
the  uohool  day. 

6.   All  must  live  with  8na(^a  of  freedom. 

9t    Those  who  are  Involved  have  a  e^ood  learning  experience. 

10.  There  Is  much  extra-work  for  the  staff. 

11.  Teachers  care  more  about  the  students.    This  also  is 
evident  in  the  questionnaires. 

12.  The  discipline  concept  is  the  most  obvious  conflict 
between  the  traditional  and  the  New  School. 

13.  Evaluation  and  (i^rades  is  an  issue  which  still  needs  to  be 
resolved. 

1^.   There  is  a  need  for  more  guidelines  and  guidance  from 
teachers . 

15*   There  is  a  need  to  find  a  happy  medium  between  social  and 
academic  concerns. 

l6.   Students  are  still  too  dependent  on  teacher  guidance  for  the 
preparatiri  of  their  own  olfsses. 

17 •   New  School  COL  2  seems  to  work  well  for  the  motivated,  but 
doesn't  work  well  for  the  unmotivated. 

in.   Some  teachers  believe  that  Kew  School  is  for  everyonci  some 
believe  it  is  not* 

19. «   The  philosophy  needs  to  be  spelled  out  more. 

20.  Ihere  is  not  enough  student  involvement  with  curriculum. 

21.  Some  toaohora  feel  student  feedback  is  necessary,  while 
others  do  not. 


Reactions  B;.  Teachers  Ptom  COL  3 


It  has  been  found  that  four  of  COL  3  staff  had  been  involved  with 
Flexi  two  became  interested  in  the  pro^rram  because  of  the  Sjffing  faculty 
meeting)  one  wan  interested  in  alternatives  in  education  in  oollece}  one 
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dldnH  want  to  teach  traditional  Glasses  all  day  because  he  felt  it  was 
too  impersonal.    The  Interviews  with  the  staff  brou-uht  forth  the 
followln2  information  and  feelings  about  themselves,  the  students  and 

New  School, 

Teacher  observations  arei 

Students  are  taking  more  responsibility  for  their  education. 
There  is  social  pressure  to  do  somethlivs  relevant  and  be  Involved. 
Those  in  lanRua^e  classes  want  a  traditional  collece  prep  course. 
There  is  a  i^laco  for  alternatives  in  education,  but  the  same  could 

be  aooompiished  within  the  traditional  framework  of  independent 

study  if  it  is  well  thought  out. 
New  School  is  a  microcosm  'of  real  li^*®*  «»4«.4.« 
If  a  class  doesn't  appear  to  be  succeeding,  it  f^"  . 
Students  are  in  New  School  to  leam»they  don't  want  to  be  pushed 

tOijether  in  a  community. 
Some  need  more  leadership.  xu  *  4*  ««« 

mterCOL  f^overnment  is  an  area  to  strengthen  so  that  it  can 

function  as  a  legitimate  voice  oc^  .ew  school. 
;-lew  school  revitalised  self  as  a  teacher. 
Those  who  don't  want  to  learn  won't. 
Some  can't  deal  with  responsibility  or  freedom. 
There  should  be  more  selectivity  in  who  can  attend. 
The  teacher  is  also  close  with  students  in  traditional  school. 
COL  as  a  community  still  has  cliques  within  it. 
A  teacher  doean't  want  to  spend  all  the  time  required. 
Math  class  is  difficult  to  teach  in  Kew  School  settine,  because 

attendance  needs  to  be  almost  mandatory  to  achieve  success. 
A  teacher  is  less  patient  with  the  traditional  school  staff,  but 

respects  the  total  hl:h  school  as  compared  with  other  hl^h 

People^are  willing  to  accept  a  challenge  and  the  existence  of  a 

Mersohool  should  be  set  up  completely  independently  from  the 
Iraditional-eiaotionally,  ,eo.,raphically,  and  staffin-.bocause 
the  buildinj,  is  not  made  for  campus  style  learning-  and  teaohins. 
The  uro  'ram  In  just  reaching  a  few.  • 
The  program  Is  :ood  for  teaohorn  who  arenH  comfortable  Ifl  the 

traditional  setting.  .     ,      .    ^  ^ 

Be  '.inniM.-  Ian  'ua:e  should  be  tau-ht  in  traditional  and  advanced 
lan'^uape  clasHen  should  be  held  in  New  School. 
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TaaohorH*  Objoetlveat 

To  ©noourage  quostionlmr  and  soeklnc  a  variety  of  opinions. 

To  Improv®  ow.i  teachinft. 

To  hoip  students  want  to  loam. 

To  teaoh  how  to  write  a  paper. 

To  help  students  learn  how  to  deal  effectively  with  people  and 

situations . 
To  learn  firoup  processes. 
To  help  students  see  eduoat^^ 

To  help  students  take  more  responsibility  for  their  education* 
To  teaoh  math  oriented  oourses  that  aren't  in  traditional 
.  Bohool  ourrioulum 

To  talk  to  students  on  non-math  oriented  things. 

To  achieve  a  total  environmont. 

To  help  students  learn  to  pull  ideas  together. 

Streng:th3  In  Pro>7ramt  * 

This  pro.^ram  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  those  otudents 
who  are  hi.^hly  motivated  and  who  want  to  pursue  their  own 
interests. 

The  program  allows  for  self -initiation  and  involvement. 

Students  participate  in  their  own  learning. 

Teaohers  and  students  are  committed  to  the  program  because  they 

chose  to  be  there. 
Students  zo  into  the  community  to  find  reaouroeSf  i.e.  labs, 

computers,  etc. 
There  is  a  closer  tic  between  teachers  and  students. 
There  is  more  caring. 

If  a  student  zeta  in  trouble,  he  can  receive  help  from  a  teacher 
immediately!  he  does  not  have  to  wait  several  days  to  see  a 
counselor. 

Students  are  /riven  opportunities  to  make  decisions. 
Even  thowih  a  person  ftight  be  a  science  teacher,  she  can  teach 
Hemin;Tway. 

The  teachers  in  the  pro;;ram  provide  variety,  care  about  students 
and  show  it,  deal  well  with  students  on  a  personal  level,  and 
are  dedicated  to  the  program. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  curriculum  and  certification. 

Weaknooses  and  Problems  Noted 

Time  commitment  on  part  of  the  staff. 
Devoto  time  without  rewards, 
.iot  enourh  time  to  do  ,:uida;ice. 
Can*t  five  what  ioxe  students  want. 
Too  much  jxiporwork 


Sense  of  roiMilarlty  needed  in  math  attendanco  and  homework, 

Vft/.uoness  in  program. 

Too,  much  for  r.ome  to  deal  with. 

Students  aren't  jettin^T  onou:h  hours  on  their  own— they're 

used  to  oomoone  ^ivtn^  them  hours. 
Too  I'ow  ;.:uidelino3  for  thooe  who  need  thorn. 
Students  do:i*t  work  when  le:'t  on  their  own. 
It  ia  not  yet  a  total  oo;n.-nunity , 
Some  students  don't  beoome  involved. 
Some  need  a  better  undarstandin.'^  of  the  pro^^ram, 
3uidanoe  counselors  tend  to  steer  students  away, 
:io  re]oa3e  time  for  teaphrrs. 
The  staff  is  part-time  not  full-time. 
One  spends  time  dosi^^nin^  a  course  and  doesn't  know  if  it 

will  suooeod. 
Some  students  are  out  of  oommunioation. 
Real  exoite.nont  ia  missinj  in  some  students. 
Few  students  use  the  support  staff. 
Needs  more  publicity. 

If  staff  converts  to  full-time »  then  it  becomes  four  full-time 
not  eight  one-half  time.    Consequently  there  will  be  less 
personalities  and  experiences  for  the  students  to  have. 

Support  staff  does  not  have  a  chance  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  faculty  and  be  involved  in  the  program. 


Student  Reactions 


Because  the  researchers  were  limited  by  timci  it  was  decided 
that  questionnaires  would  be  passed  out  to  all  of  the  students  in  COL 
3  and  that  questionnaires  would  only  be  handed  out  to  a  random  sample 
of  CUL  2  students,    A  summary  of  each  COL's  student  reactions  precedes 
the  tabulated  questionnaire.    The  questionnaire  was  altered  from  the 
form  given  to  all  the  researchers  in  the  alternative  project  to  make  it 
more  applicable  to  i^ew  school,    Questions  11  and  12  specify  where  the 
non-academic  aotivltiea  occur}  questions  23  and  2^  refer  to  ^nt-of-i\ew 
School  courses  and  teacher  reactions. 

The  student  questionnaire  for  COL  2  presents  information  about 
how  studerits  think  and  feel  about  their  educational  exi)erionoe  at  Hew 
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aohool.    Fifteen  students,  elsht  male  and  seven  female,  were  randomly 
selected  and  asked  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire. 

Most  of  the  students  were  very  positive  In  their  response  to 
questions  conoernlng  teaoher  Interest  and  responsiveness  and  the  flex- 
ibility and  freedom  oifered  to  them  In  COL  2.    All  of  the  students  who 
filled  out  the  questionnaire  would  recommend  the  program  to  their  friends 
and  all  said  that  this  pro-^ram  In  COL  2  makes  school  more  desirable. 
Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  students  for  choosing  .Tew  School  were 
that  there  Is  less  pressure,  mors  freedom.  Independence  and  creativity. 
On  a  whole,  the  students  questioned  have  a  positive  outlook  on  COL  2 
and  are  very  supportive  of  the  program. 

Summary  of  COL  2  Student  Questionnaire 

1.    Kale   8  Female  7 


2.  Ase     16  and  17  year  olds  -   (1)  15  year  old 

3.  COL  2 

^.    Were  you  born  In  Cleveland?     Yea  No 
If  not,  where?  '  


5.   Do  you  live  with  your  parents?  Yes  All  No 
If  not,  with  whom?   


6.  Do  you  like  this  program  well  enough  to  recomraend  It  to 
your  ir lends?         Yes     All  l\o 

7.  How  long  have  you  iiariiclpated  In  the  program?    6  in  Flex 

'"9  First  Year 

• 

8.  How  did  you  hear  about  this  jiro^ram? 

Guidance  counaelor  2 
Teaohorsi  in  pro,;ram 
t^lenda  ^ 
Outaido  i)i'oc;ram  0 
Other  7 
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9»    Vfhy  did  vou  elect  this  prot^ram?   less  presaure,  other  oxix^rionoej 
more  freedum,  'rados,  indoi>o!^denco  and  creativity,  more  cour^jos, 
uao  oi'  community  and  people,  li!;o  T^eople 


10,  Do  the  students  have  a  voice  in  determinlnc  pro^^ram  procedures? 

yes   All  ilo  

11,  Indicate  in  which  extra  curricular  activities  within  Heichts  High 
you  participate. 


12,    In  which  non-academic  activities  within  the  New  School  do  you 
participate? 

13*    Do  you  have  a  choice  of  yoiur  teachers?   Yes   13      No.  2 
1^,    Was  your  "course"  schedule  desii^ned  by 
You  11 


Teacher  ^ 

You  and  >our  teacher  4 

If  none  of  the  above,  please  explain 


15*  Are  your  teachers  interested  in  you? 
A*    Most  are  12 
B*    Some  are  2 
0.    Pew  are  _____ 
D*    None  are   

l6.    What  ard  you  Interested  in  learning  in  the  ^osran?  many  thin-gsi 
thii'.r.3  that  are  not  offered  in  the  traditional  school 

17*    V/ill  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  at  this  school  t 

Yes   10       :io       5     If  not,  why?     more  classes  need  to 
be  oiferedt  thinfrs  could  be  better 

IS,  Does  this  program  make  school  more  desirable  for  you?  All  said  Yes, 
19.    Do  you  ever  cut?     Kever     7         Sometimes     ^  Often   


20.    :iame  3  thin^is  that  are  different  about  this  pro::ram  than  the 
projram  you  attended  before j 

1,  teachera  clorior  to  studentn  Reem  to  care  more  (closor.eoa) 
TT  diV' oroiTtr3.narn.ln^^  opportunities 


21,  Do  ;  ou  plan  on  completing;  hi^.h  school?   Yes   All  Ilo 
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22*   What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  hl^h  school j    Most  are  ooll&.e  bound 

23.  Are  you  takin:i  any  courses  outside  of  the  Wew  School? 

Yes      10  1^0  k 

If  BO,  what?  .. 

24.  If  you  are  taking  courses  outside  Ojf  the  program,  answer  question 

15  in  relation  to  those  teachers  also. 

Most  indicate  that  teachers  are  at  same  interest  level. 

COL  3  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaires  were  filled  out  during  a  HoineGroup  meeting 
in  December,  1973*    Consequently  all  COL  3  students  who  were  in  school 
at  that  time  completed  this  form.    One  hundred-twenty  three  questionnaires 
were  returned.    A  majority  of  the  students  in  COL  3  are  sixteen  years  old. 
Those  that  are  seniors  are  in  the  program  because  of  past  experiences 
with  Flex,  either  actually  or  vicariously,  or  because  they  had  fulfilled 
most  of  their  graduation  requirements.   There  are  not  as  many  sophomores 
because  of  a  limited  exposure  to  New  School  when  they  were  in  Junior 
High. 

Most  of  the  students  feel  that  they  can  achieve  their  learning 
objectives  in  New  School  and  would  recommend  it  to  their  friends.  The 
answers  to  several  questions  indicate  that  the  students  not  only  want, 
but  also  have  an  active  part  in  their  education,^-whether  it  be  in  de- 
si  jniiuj  their  own  curriculum,  selecting  their  teachers,  engaging  in 
more  independent  study  or  larticipating  in  the  evaluations  of  their  per- 
f armanco. 

A  slight  majority  are  enrolled  in  classes  outside  of  New  SOhool 
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even  outside  of  Heijhts  Hizh  School,    It  is  obvious  that  they  are  using 
the  total  community  as  a  classroom.    Most  of  the  students  expect  to 
complete  hish  school  and  many  plan  to  go  on  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.    The  one  question  that  seemed  to  concern  the  students  was 
number  nineteen,  "Do  you  cut?"   Many  who  checked  "sometimes"  really 
don't  consider  their  absences  to  be  cutting.    For  example,  if  they  have 
soraethiniT  else  they'd  rather  do  or  is  more  important  than  attending 
class,  they  do  it.    Some  checked  ^sometimes"  because  they  rarely  cut, 
but  that  doesnH  qualify  for  the  answer  "never".    Comments  like  "students 
treated  like  intelll^sent  human  beings,"  and  "program  fit  to  the  needs 
of  the  student,  not  the  student  fit  to  the  needs  of  the  school"  are 
indicative  of  positive  views  the  students  have  of  themselves  in  relation 
to  New  School  and  its  staff. 

Summary  of  COL  3  Student  Questionnaire 
1,   Male        53         Female  65 


2,   Age*  Male  Female 

15  years  3 

16  :,ears  24  24 

17  years  18  25 

18  years  5  5 
No  age  6  4 


3.   COL   3 


4,    Were  you  born  in  Cleveland?     Yes      ^3        No  40 

If  not,  where?    Out  of  UJAi  Enpland  -  3       UJA  (but  not  Ohio) 
Alabama     1    ,  California     5    ,  Conneticut     1    ,  Florida     1  , 

Georgia     1  ,  Illinois  ^  ,  Massachusetts     3  ,  Michigan      3  , 

Minnesota  2  ,  MiGslsaippi  1  ,  Missouri  1  ,  ;;ew  Jeraey  1  ', 
New  ^ork     5  i  Ohio  Cities  .  s    ,  i^ennsylvania   1  ,  Tennesoee^T 


6^ 

5.  Do  you  livo  with  j  our  iiare  its  (one  or  both)?     Vos    122     Ao  1 
Xf  not, with  whom?         God brother 

6,  Do  .\ovi  like  this  program  veil  enough  to  recommend  it  to  your  friends? 

113        Mixed  feelings     1     Depends  on  person  5 
Ko  ^  

?•    How  Ions  have  you  participated  in  the  pro-jrajn?  This  question  is  not 
relevant  since  :;ew  School  has  only  boon  in  existence  since  Sept, 
1973*    Forty  seven  students,  ho^Tevor,  selected  this  rro/ram 
__because  of  ?lox»   ---^ 

8,    How  did  you  hear  about  this  prosram?    Sane  students  checked  more 
than  one  artswer. 
Guidance  Counselor  14 

Teachers  in  program  j6  b.On  planning  committee 

Friends  5^  c.  In  similar  program 

Outside  program         7  '  d,  Throu5h  homeroom 

Other  35  «•  Curriculum  guide 

a.  Flex  Z6  f ,  Grape  vine 

9*   Why  did  you  elect  this  prosram? 

Wanted  an  alternative  way  of  learning  15 
Dissatisfied  with  traditional  19 
More  responsible  for  own  education  9 
More  valid  type  of  education  8 
Greater  variety  of  classes  and  learning  experiences  10 
Want  to  learn  about  what  is  interested  in 
Take  an  active  port  in  education  5 
Not  as  restrictive,  more  flexible  22 
nrogram  fits  individual  needs  11 

Better  interaction  between  teacher  and  student   7 

liiouilht  could  do  bettor 
Easiest 

Less  pressure   

More  concerned  people  in  New  School  2 
Wanted  a  smaller  community 

Great  teachers  2 
Sounded  interesting 
Get  more  out  of  learnin.:^ 

Because  of  non-academic  subject  offerings  l 
Like  atmosphere 
More  time  to  work  on  job 

L'liportant  to  bo  in  learninj  situation  with  people 

who  want  to  be  where  the,  are 
Liked  Flex 


10,    Do  the  students  have  a  voice  in  detennininc  pro;,ram  jaJocedures? 
Yes     115   To  some  extent  2     (Jidy  if  want  to     1     Vos  and  I,'o  2 
Ko  3   
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Indicate  in  which  extra  currlciaar  activities  within  Heitihtft  High 


you  participate, 
Hei  ;hts  Choir 
jjki  Club 
Yearbook  staff 
Swim  team 
MC-GGG 
GG  Club 
Hopscotch 
Stage  Crew 
PT3A  Meetings 
Guitar 
Russian  Club 
Black/White  dialofiuo 
Orchestra. 
Photosraphy 
Chess  Club 

Kew  School 

In  which  non-academic 

participate? 

Inter COL  Government 

Heotinss 

Student  interviewer 
for  evaluation 
Bike  repair 
Car  Hecha.nio3 
Sailing; 

Ihyaical  Fitness 
Karate 

Israeli  da-icin:; 
Theater  work 
Xmas  present  for 
needy  kids 
l<^isbee 
Weaving 

Salesman  at  I'lay  Co* 
Senior  Council 
Hopscotch 
Dane  in:; 

Touch  football 
on  Sanday 


AFS  Club 
Soccer  Club 
Athletics 
Student  Council 
Wrestllnt', 
Datioer  in  Choir 
Tutor 

  Latin  Club 

 1_  GAA 

 1_  Drama  Club 

 1^  Girls  Soccer  Club 

 2_  Swim  Cadets 

 2^  Chamber  Choir 

1  Swim  Timer 

'  1  Gymnastics 
representative  to  Unit  B  Council 


1 
2 


2. 
1_ 
1 


activities  within  th©  liew  School  do  you 


1 


1 


InterCOL  Committees 

Swimming 

Square  Dancing 

Basketball 

Pop  music 

Cooking 

Recycling 

Art 

Tennis 

Parachute  Club 

Drama  Club 

New  School  Yearbook 

Ski  Club 

Camping 

Photography 

COL  Government 

Guitar 

Pottery 


_8 
2 


T 

2 

T 


No 


Do  you  have  a  choicb  of  your  teachers?   Ves  12Q_   

Vea  and  ;.o     1  _ 

Was  your  "oourGe"  schedule  desir^ned  by?    lou     1  3     Teacher  0 
Vou  and  your  teacher  If  none  of  the  abovo,  please  explalni 

One  Gtudo.it  ia  takin;  a  t'!;  aTcs  course  outnldo  oi'  iiow  oChooli  his 
courao  r.ohrduio  had  lo  bo  doal'-nod  around  thia. 
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1 


2 

T 


1 

T 


15«    Are  :,our  teaohera  Interested  In  you?  A. Moat  are  81 
a^;®     36       C.    Few  axe     5  D.  lione  are  i 

16,    What  are  you  interested  in 
Learn  about  sell'  and  others 
Self  expression 
T^raiditional  oourses 
Well-roundc4  education 
Multi-media 
Religion 
Music 

Art  (history  and  creation) 
Things  usei'ul  in  life 
Self  motivation 
Self  discipline 
Literature 

French  , 
Interesting  material 
College  needs 
Math 

What  is  involved  in 

learning  process 
Social  sciences 
Astrolojy  and  occult 
New  Horizons 
How  to  teach 


B«Some 


loarnins  in  the  prosram? 

What  is  enjoyable 
Different  things  (no 

enumeration) 
Auto  mechanics 
Every thins 
English 
Sciences 

Critical  Analysis 
Independent  projects 
Business  ooiorse 
To  be  challenged 
Don't  know 

How  to  do  a  research 

paper 
Histories 
To  find  areas  of 

in  '^erest 
Cooking 
Oceanosraphy 
More  reading 
No  particular  goals 
Self  Defense 


11 


11 


T 
T 


17.    Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  at  this  school? 

Yes     105       Yes  and  No      k       No     10      No  Answer 

If  not,  why?    One  course  doesnH  go  deep  enough  i 
:<iot  intex'osting  or  specialized 
Not  all  learning  occurs  at  school 
Toll  when  done 
Not  available 

Some  things  are  interesting  but 

of  no  use 
Too  much  laid  out  to  copy  and 

memorize 
Depends  on  motivation 


1 

1 


19«    Do  :,ou  ever  cut? 
ilo  Answer  1 


Never     30  Sometimes 


Often 


1_ 
1 


2. 

1. 
1 


4 


18,    Does  this  pro^ara  make  school  more  desirable  for  you? 

—Ml  and  No      3       No     3       I.o  Answer 


ERIC 
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20,    Name  3  thiwcQ  that  are  dii'f eront  about  this  prosram  than  tho 
program  you  attended  before. 


Attitude  oil  attendance 
lurticipation  in  learninc 
Freedom  to  pursue  own 

interests 
Choice  of  curriculum 
Relationship  between  tea- 
cher and  student 
Flexibility  in  schedulini^ 
Better  ox'i'orinjS 
Comnunity  feelings 
Students  treated  like  in- 
telligent beings 
More  independence 
Learning  process  different 
Wider  choice  of  teachers 
•pypos  of  learning  experiences 
Students  happy  to  be  there 
Heans  of  evaluation 
Outside  community  used  more 
More  interesting 
HomeGroup  Fun 

Ability  to  ^et  thoughts  on 
paper  without  loosin,'; 
feeling 


10 


21 


21 


T 


Better  for  learnins 

P€iople  more  aware  of 
others*  feeli.;cs 

Individual  work 

Option  not  demand 

Less  formal 

More  or:;ani;3ed 

Know  more  people 

Learn  more 

Better  teachers 

Few  deadlines 

Not  same  competition 

All-day  fullness  of 
pro-am 

Homework  not  busy  work 

Smaller  classes 

More  fun  in  learning 

More  student  respon- 
sibility 

Credit  arrangement 

Journal  keeping 

COIS 

Liked  Flex 


6 


1. 

1 


21,  Do  you  plan  on  completinj^  high  school »    Yea     119   No  _2__  Maybe  2 

22,  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  school? 


College 
Don't  know 
Air  Force 
l^avel 

Take  a  year  off 
Sail  for  a  year 
Conservatory  of  Music 


Study  dance 
Work 
Write 

Nothing 

Art  School  _i 
Culinary  Institute  of  America  1 


23.   Are  you  taking;;  any  courses  outside  of  the  1,'ew  School?   Yes      66  No  55 
No  Answer  2 


If  so,  what? 

Science  courts cs 

Workinj  with  elderly 

Biack  litcrat^jre 

Art  at  Cleveland  Institute 

of  Art 
Guitar 


Dance 

fijcplorine  program 
Russian 
Ceramics 
J.  A. 

Teachin,;; 
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23.  (Cont'd.) 

Bible  (in  Hebrew)  at 
Collei^;e  ox'  Jewish  Studies 

Drama  at  Cleveland  Play- 
house 

Art 

Uptown  Trolley  (vocal 

croup) 
Silver  making 
Drama 

ftroi;a;randa  Filmn  at  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art 
Swimming 
Caldrom 

Discussion  ^oup 
MC-GGG 

Church  • 

Choir 

Orchestra 

I^ooess  Awareness 

Men's  Chorus 


1 


1 


1. 


1 


Teachin-3  Swimming 
Temple  choir 
Viola  lessons 
ICarate 

Dance  at  Cleveland 
Modern  Dance  and 
CWRU 

Chemistry  at  University 
Hospitals 
Driver's  Bd, 
Harp 

Speed  reading 
Sociology 
Hassidism 
Israel 

Business  course 
Hebrew 
Glee  Club 
Latin 


2_ 

1 


1. 

1 


1 


1 
1 


2^.    If  you  are  taking  courses  outside  of  the  program,  answer  question 
15  in  relation  to  those  teachers  also. 
Teacher  positive  about  program  1 
Interested  but  don't  show  or  apply  selves  as  well 
Most  are       1^  Some  are  6 


Only  in  acadenilcs,  not  as  a  person 
In  a  detrimental  way 
Don't  understand  student 


_1. 

1 


To  understand  how  these  ideas  can  be  translated  into  actual 
experience,  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  student  has  been  included.    The  student 
whose  schedule  is  presented  is  a  senior  who  likes  New  School  and  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  program's  opportunities,    she  has  applied  to  several 
colleges  a;id  has  hpd  no  problem  interpreting  New  School  to  them  because 
the  schools  are  flexible  about  acceptance  requirements.    Her  curriculum 
for  the  first  cradi.-is  period  consisted  of  all  sciences i  the  second  period 
class  load  was  made  up  of  history  courses  i  the  third  j^t  of  the  year  will 
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be  devoted  to  more  history  with  the  addition  of  English  olasses.  When 
aaked  what  type  of  person  would  function  well  in  Kew  School's  environ- 
ment, the  senior  interviewed  felt  students  should  be  self  motivated  and 
able  to  get  aloa^  with  various  people  sine©  they  work  with  everyone  with- 
in the  community, 
Tuesday  Schedule 
7tOO  a.m.  -  8tOO  a.m.     Swim  Team 

9t00  a.m.  "America"  -  Viewing  and  discussion  of  Alistair 

Cooke's  series,   Ee.Qh  person  in  the  class  is 
responsible  for  leading  discussion  of  one 
program* 

lltOO  a,m,  -  12t00         "first  Americana"  (about  the  American  Indian) 

This  is  a  trolley  car  course  (refer  to  Chapter 
3  for  definition).    The  senior  helps  to  teach  this 
class.   She  tries  to  motivate  the  class,  stimulate 
discussion,  makes  assignments,  and  evaluates 
class  performance  or  extra  work.   The  teacher  and 
student- teacher  plan  the  curriculivn  for  this  class  i 
the  senior  enjoys  this  teaching  experience  because 
she  likes  helping  others  in  an  area  of  interest. to 
her.   She  feels  that  her  biggest  problem  with  the 
class  now  is  trying  to  involve  everyone  in  the 
subject, 

12t00  p,m,  -  ltl5  p,m.    Relax,  lunch,  visit 

ltl5  P,m,  -  2t30  p,m.   Helps  friend  throw  pots.     She  is  receiving  teaching 

credit  for  this, 

2t^5  Ptm,  -  5«00  p,m.   Swim  practice  -  Ihe  senior  dives  for  the  varsity 

swim  team. 

The  student  interviewed  is  also  doing  an  independent  English  project  on 
Children's  literature.   She  is  going  to  an  elementary  school  to  conduct 
a  story  hour,  for  kinderi^artou  children.   Her  plans  are  to  design  a  story 
hour  for  each  ^rade  level* 

Just  as  Kew  School  reflects  diversity  in  program  and  philosophy, 
so  does  its  staff  aid  students  in  their  reactions  to  and  implementation 
of  the  program. 


POOTiiOTES 


New  School  I'^oposal,  p,  7* 

2 

Ibid.,  p.  8. 

3 

•^Minutes,  Hew  SohoQl  Staff  Meeting,  May  3»  1973. 
4 

Letter  to  Leland  Schubert  from  Toni  Hunter,  April  13,  1973* 

5 

Job  Description  for  Coordinator,  Submitted  by  Ms*  Broadbooka 
and  Hunter,  June,  11,  1973* 


CHAPTER  5 

SCHOOL 'ij  SiSLF  EVALUATION,  PROflLEi^S  AlW  IMPACT 

Evaluation  of  the  learning  experiences  and  people  involved  within 
the  New  School  framework  occurs  at  different  levels  throughout  the  year. 
Students  not  only  desl/^n  their  curriculun.they  also  help  to  evaluate 
their  performance,    A  description  of  the  student  evaluation  process  can 
be  found  in  Chapter  Threo,    A  teacher  evaluates  his  own  effectiveness  by 
the  students'  and  other  teachers'  reactir-i.s.    The  staff  uaes  traditional 
approaches  to  self  evaluation  and  asks  questions  which  reflect  New 
School's  philosophy!  Do  students   keep  attending  class?  How  successful 
is  the  student  assumins  responsibility  for  his  own  behavior  and  work? 
Can  the  class  function  well  without  the  teacher's  presence?   A  New 
School  teacher  is  evaluated  not  only  as  an  instructor,  but  also  as  a 
HoraeGroup  Advisor,  a  teacher/underwriter,  a  HomeGroup,  COL  and  N'ew  School 
participant,  and  as  a  member  of  The  Heights  Hijh  School  faculty.    If  he 
teaches  in  the  traditional  prograjn,  he  is  evaluated  by  his  Department 
Chairman, 

The  Assistant  Administrative  Ecincipal  for  Curriculuni  and  Super- 
vision is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  liew  School  staff,  Itaxt 
of  her  evaluation  procedure  consisted  of  randomly  selecting  four  folders 
from  each  HomoGroup  to  see  how  the  weekly  schedules,  material  release 
forms,  courso  sheets  and  .lournals  are  being  completed. 
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Since  Now  School  has  boen  designated  as  an  experimental  project, 
the  Jtato  of  Ohio  requires  that  the  prosram  be  evaluated  every  year, 
A  team  outside  of  IJew  :ichool  is  conducting  this  evaluation.    They  have 
received  a  foundation  ^rant  for  the  external  evaluation.    Center  for 
New  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  contracted  to  do  the  evaluation. 
See  Appendix  M  for  the  agroement  between  the  New  School  and  Center  for 
New  Schools.    Staff  input  for  the  evaluation  was  requested  and  a  New 
School  Evaluation  Committee  which  represents  both  COLs  cave  the  Center 
a  list  of  issues  to  evaluate.    C^^^'^r  to  'J^ble  8).    In  addition  to  the 
Center's  iTeriodic  visits  to  New  School,  a  participant  observer  who  lives 
In  The  Cleveland  area  spends  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  New  School 
collecting;  the  data  necessary  for  an  effective  and  objective  evaluation. 
His  Information  consists  of  observations  of  classes,  meetings,  and  pro- 
grams within  each  community'.    The  criteria  used  for  this  evaluation,  as 
noted  b:  the  participant  observer,  is  evidence  of  communication  in  all 
ways  between  students  and  between  students  and  faculty  that  is  relevant 
to  New  School,  evidence  of  students  assumin,^  responsibilities,  t;)pes  of 
learning  and  evidence  of  learning.    Once  the  data  is  collected  and  eval- 
uated the  Center  will  present  its  findings  to  i;ew  School.    It  plans  to 
hold  a  March  workshop  at  which  time  it  will  discuss  its  observations  and 
sU(:;^;estionu.    Another  mcotinc  is  planned  for  Kay  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
first  worlcshop  and  discuss  any  surcestlons  made  in  March  that  were  enacted. 

One  instra*nent  that  .lew  School  devised  to  pce-test  for  base  lino 
data  is  a  questionnaire  passed  out  to  students  prior  to  their  exporlenoitig 
.Jew  School,    fiefer  to  Appendix  M,    ;;ear  the  end  of  the  school  year  the 
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-  "'"^^  REST  COPY  railABLE 

Frotii:    evaluatton  comniltt6« 

Sato;    :)ov..  20 n  19/^ 

U    StiKU;^ut  lnvoJ.vt:..ncnt  in  the  pro^r-aci, 

for  thoir  cun  octucatSc.ar     '  iifc?  *°  ^-'^^  respon«lbUUy 
c»    .'hat  in  tho  onont  or  student  d^cJ^icn  power? 

OurriouXun/lr-arninA ' 

Fo'/lJ^^lifr -'^^'^^^^  stur-entc,  needa? 
Rood  (Student,  a. 

Co    .\re^9tudo3it  j.od  ooursea  t/orlciu,'.? 
<a.    btuftcuc  participation  in  aewAnargo 
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student  reactions  will  be  disoussed  to  help  determine  how  far  the  paoi^vsLm 
has  come  and  how  attitudes  about  I.'ew  School  and  its  partloiiants  have 
chanijed,    It  has  not  been  determined  what  format  will  be  used, 


l^oblems 


7.*«  problems  of  this  program  which  the  teachers  have  perceived 
have  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  Four,    This  section  concerns 
itself  with  the  problems  and  weaknesses  which  the  administration  noted, 

1.  Some  students  and  teachers  are  atill  uncomfortable  with  not 
knowing  what  to  expect i  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
gram, 

2.  Mew  School  does  not  offer  everything  which  forces  the 
student  into  th-i  traditional  program  for  some  of  his 
classes « 

3.  The  major  problems  arise  from  housins  New  School  within 
the  confines  of  Heights  Hish  School,    These  exist  between 
the  staffs  because t 

The  traditional  pro::ram  lost  some  rooms  and  offices  to 
new  School, 

Some  traditional  teachers  feel  that  the  N'ew  School  faculty 
is  too  a3i?,res3ive,  dress  too  casually  and  act  like  they  are 
a  superior  group  of  teachers. 

Now  School  is  freer  to  control  its  curriculum  and  has  more 
laxity  in  selectiaj  and  using  materials. 

Students,  whether  they  are  particiixintD  or  not,  use  belonning 
to  Now  School  as  an  excuse  for  not  obeying  school  and  class 
rules,    {'AtBt    General  school  rules  are  the  same  for  both 
proi^rams,  e.g.  fire  drills >  once  students  leave  Now  School, 
they  are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  place  they  are  in). 

Some  traditional  teachers  resent  havin;  to  take  ex-jew  School 
Btudonta  back  into  their  rooms.    N'ot  only  do  they  have  to 
help  the  student  function  in  a  more  structured  environment, 
but  they  also  Jool  that  the;  have  no  way  of  releasing  a  stu- 
dent from  the  traditional  pro,-ram.    They  have  to  keep  everyone 
in  their  classes. 
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Onco  students  havo  left  Now  School,  questions  ariso  about 
how  the.'  can  fulfill  traditional  school  requirements? 

How  can  it  be  explained,  understood  and  tolerated  that  New 
School  stuaentQ  have  a  certain  amount  of  freedom? 

Since  Now  School  staff  and  students  know  about  the  tra- 
ditional program,  they  can  react  better  to  it.    The  tradi- 
tional staff  and  students  aren't  very  knowledgeable  about 
New  School I  therefore,  they  can't  relate  as  easily  to  it, 

Dissemination 

In  the  Spring  junior  high  students,  ninth  graders,  hear  about  the 
various  offerin-s  and  procrams  available  at  Heights  llich  School.  Last 
year.  Spring;  1973,  the  New  School  staff  felt  that  its  pcosram  was  weakly 
interpreted  to  the  incoming  sophomores,  junior  high  teachers  and  guidance 
couiiselors.    It  is  hoped  that  more  of  the  Hew  School  staff  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  junior  hi^h  presentations  this  coming  year.  A 
further  description  of  the  program  is  included  in  the  Curriculum  Booklet. 
See  Appendix  0.    Some  of  the  foundation  grant  money  allowed  New  School 
to  design  and  print  a  pamphlet  describing  the  program.    This  is  found  in 
Appendix  P.    Information  about  New  School  is  also  presented  at  educational 
meetings  within  the  school  district  and  beyond.    Often  the  staff  is  in- 
vited to  attend  these  meetings  as  speakers.    Again  the  staff  hopes  to  be 
more  involved  in  these  presentations  in  the  future  and  to  havo  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  dissemination  as  the  program  grows. 

Impact 

Because  the  pro:rani  is  rather  new,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  its 
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impact  at  this  time.    Lnu  administrator  commented,  houovcr,  that  It  Is 
havinj  an  effect  on  tho  traditional  program,  because  ho  has  noted  an 
increase  in  independent  study  projects  and  more  alternatives  and  varie- 
ties offered  within  the  courses. 

Future 

Construction  on  a  new  phyaical  plant  for  New  School  will  start 
this  summer  with  the  anticipated  completion  date  of  October,  197^.  This 
completion,  however,  is  of  the  shell  onlyj  once  that  is  done  they  will 
then  start  on  the  interior.    The  new  area  will  still  be  within  the  confines 
of  the  high  school.    The  facility  will  be  housed  in  the  south  half  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  buildin.3  and  measures  18,000  sq..  feet.    It  will  take  up 
three  floors  and  absorb  the  equivalent  of  twenty-one  classrooms.    The  i<ro- 
jected  plans,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  New  School  staff,  call  for 
the  new  plant  to  be  quite  open  and  to  accommodate  three  in  school  COLs, 
each  havin3  4400  sq.  feet  and  the  offices  of  three  out  of  school  COLs, 
each  having  1^00  sq.  feet.    There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  out  of 
school  COLs  because  of  the  lack  of  internal  space. 

The  original  expansion  ficure  for  New  School  was  a  450  student 
enrollment,  but  only  because  of  the  construction,  the  figure  will  be 
kept  at  300  for  next  year.    ITio  possibility  has  even  been  discussed  of 
housing  Nevr  School  out  oJ!  the  hi-2;h  school  until  construction  is  completed, 
perhajxo  for  the  first  semester. 

This  year's  staff  has  boon  mainly  part-time  1  next  year's  faculty 
will  be  primarily  full-time.    This  means  that  there  will  be  fewer 
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lieraonuel  in  I^'ow  School  which  micht  move  the  program  more  into  the  commun- 
ity to  supplement  a  smaller  staff. 

The  pirenent  olze  of  each  COL  is  approximately  15O  atudenta.  Some 
are  dissatiafied  with  this  number  foi  aohievinc  a  community  feeling.  It 
is  hoped  each  community  will  contain  less  students  in  the  future. 

Two  proposals  have  been  considered  which  would  offer  the  students 
two  new  COL  options.    One  concept  was  a  school  vdthout  walls.    Even  though 
the  idea  of  this  proposal  was  acceptable,  it  has  been  put  aside  because 
the  construction  is  limiting  the  enrollment  in  New  School,    The  second 
proposal  is  a  transition  COL  which  would  provide  a  setting  for  students 
who  are  not  comfortable  either  socially  or  academically  in  the  existing 
environments  of  the  high  school.    This  COL  would  be  operated  like  a  street 
academy  in  that  it  would  be  strict  academically  and  behavicrally.    It  was 
felt  that  New  School  would  be  the  appropriate  receptacle  for  this  program 
since  the  students  in  it  would  be  stigmatized  if  it  were  part  of  the  tra- 
ditional program.    The  existence  of  this  COL  is  a  high  priority. 

Conclusion 

Kow  School  is  a  program  which  is  not  a  variation  on  a  theme  of 
standard  classroom  procedures,  bub  rather  an  alternative  offering;  physical 
and  conceptual  options  within  a  learnln,"  environment.    This  report  attempted 
to  describe  the  environment  at  this  point  in  time,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  a  new  and  evolving  one.    This  study  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  all  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  staff,  students,  administration 
and  parents,    A,'ain,  the  researchers  want  to  thank  all  the  pcrsojis  involved 
with  :.'evr  School, 
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LIST  UF  raUFLS  IMKRVia/SD 


Charlos  Loparo,  Director  of  Education  and  CurriciiUm,  Cleveland  Hoi^rhts- 
Univcralty  HolGhts  Board  of  Education 

Bernice  Van  Sickle,  Assistant  Adjninistrativo  Bcincipal  for  Curriciaujn  and 
Supervision,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School 

Joseph  T.  ^^tava,  Principal,  Hel^ihts  High  School 

Ellie  Weld,  IJew  School  Coordinator 

Neil  Gould,  I^rticipant  Observer  from  Center  for  New  Schools 
Joan  Dowlins,  Representative  of  JF^ents*  Group 


COL  2 

Bill  Posenfeld 
Lou  Salvator 
Jan  As pel in 
Helen  Fox 
Ethel  i^ley 
Evelyn  Gutfeld 
Karen  Hansen 
Bob  Schv;arz 

SUPPCHT  STAFF 
Ed  Battajlia 
Bill  Jerdon 
Roy  Mofpren 
Carol  Uppenheimer 


CQU 

Toni  Hunter 
Jane  Earber 
Pred  Mills 
Dave  Muthersbaugh 
Marty  Dumnlch 
Don  Day 

Joann  Broadbooks 
Iiuger  Warner 


■   surriAnY  op  a  rnoposAi  for  the  ESTADTjsiiMEirr  op  a»t  altefnative 

SaiJO  J  AT  fiLEl'DIAin)  IIETGHTS  inOIl  SCHOOL  CriJOCMCUfG  SI-mtmSR  1973 
••••  ar proved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  March  20,  1973  ,,,, 

^^"^^  Pi^cram  at  Hclnhts  llinh,  nou  in  ita  fourth  ynar,  has  novar 
(throoi-ftiil'"^!     ^L'^'^^^  it  hnj  ,-roun  in  numbcra  of  utudants 

Thrc^^a«'^r^oi"''^^V  haa  rofiaincd  btatlc  In  a  dministrativo  concept, 

at  lc^-rh^iJ^»''^^"'"  '"^^^^'^^^  -^ill  i-^-^ceivu  only  tv/o  cix3dit3  iji  Flex,  cuid  most  tato 
our         rt.1ii+  ^"  traditional  rrograni.    Ihia  split  schcdulinR  of 

conCl-le+.,  "t^a  P^-oduced  r.om  confuaion  of  motivation  and  somo  attitudinal 

our  e^'nnHf>«i!  i^^''".^^  ^^^^  ^'^'"'^  ^  waalconin-  of  that  ct^nsa  of  unity  and  purpoca  which 
of  c'-iVr^!??   If  GS£^ntial  for  the  atudcnt  if  ho  ia  to  dovolop  the  kijU 

t.jxi -motivation  uaceeaaiy  for  cucceas  in  a  profirajn  lito  Flex. 

|gli??J2n._il^  traditional  Lubjoct-oriented  school 

chortcLv.in^^  no^l^''  ^"^^  '^"i;'^  (p^^rhapa  most)  students  at  lleiglita,  it  haa  soma  serious 
tau^h!^      i^h.^    .  Pvcss^bly  appHoa  to  I'^ix.   Orj/anirxd  around  tiio  disciplines 
B^Siall-^         -^^^^^^^  ^''■•'^^^'^  prepai-ction,  the  tr£:d3t.5.aial  struct^ore  has  served 

th^  Fvt:/:?.T^o        ^'^}^  ^'^^  Khort.of  the  inz  mark  in  two  concepts  vital  to 

can  ard  ia  bs?n^^i'r  wiity  of  laioulcd£a  and  individual  integrity.  There  is  much  that 
conceived  as  i^^^f^l*?/^^''''  thMi.aditional  cuniculuiTi  at  Heichts,  b).^  Flex  was  • 

iL^iSEHl^  approach  to  education  and  ought  to  bo  organized  eeparatoj; 

mr^rnTln  ^  't  ^^^'^P^'^i  Dlcbrict  adopt  an  Alternative  Projrrnm  at  Hoichts 

Wit  in  +M    mLw  i^!'  ^"^^''l*   "^^'^  prosent  Flex  program  t:ould  fom  thrc-o  eroupings 
Denr^n^^      r ,  ^'^^'^"^  '^^^    Application  win^be  made  to  the  State 

m^H  ?;  ^'oi*  approval  as  a  three  year  experimental  pi^grcm  which  will 

Cml  Ih^  .^L:  '1  assuranca  thut  the  ciirriculur.i  uill  meet  all*  statirtory  requiremonts. 
tl-  ^J-l^^"?"^'^^  ^""^^^  fj?       ^^-^^^  ^'o^^^i  ^®        porcionalized  involvement  of 

situ?[-io';'l;''"?n^T'^'i'^'        dovolo|v.ient  of  cilf  confidence  in  different  life 
(Urd  vSl«r/.«/  riov.'jopn.^nt  cf  biiuic  clrillo  (porsonai  as  uell  as  academic), 
to\h"iJ^^':;\^^^^  ^'>'^^'y>  (i'')  ^-l^vnnce,  and  service 

^~^~^7?r-r^  Final  authority  over  the 

bS  tHf    i.\  in"      ^'"^  ^^^'^"^"^'iiitiva  ^Flnrrfpin-'of  Hoiehto  Hi^i^i  School  as  it  has 
niorrr-ii  ;  fi^^  pui-posoe  of  cchool  disGiplins  student B  in  the 

proffra^  will  bo  iiub^oct  to  the  v.ait  principals  liJcb  other  sturients. 

fiiH-v-ii.Mf 'L''^  '^^-^  "u}"*-      ^i-'ii^-d  to  a  maximum  of  1,^0  students  for  1973-7li  with 
ofVi,;;  ,  t     ?  ^''^  contlncent  on  evaluations  to  bo  mr.do  in  th«  spring,  197li.  Each 
f?n-'^^f  ?  H""  y^^^  ^^""^  H'"^  cqui  v./J-nt  of  3?/  full-t5j.:e  teachers  for  »73«7ll  end 
appi-^Jj/^i^teViro^'''"  ''"'•^'^^      students  in  each  grouping  will  bo 

miferr-tf'.?J  f'roupin J.Will  d.n-.lo.-i  lis  oini  plan  of  orcnniaation  and  curriculwn  to  be 
h^^^Mi -"i-    t'i:;/^^''AninLv:;Llv:;  Principal  J'or  upprovJl.    rho  learning  program  will 
or  rr  m  'T'^''?^  i"''''^  ^*       ''^•i-^'-'I^'-'  '  i  ll  b«5  ^-^dc  to  lal.ol  Hny  courro  as  soaiid  nbuJies 
n?nl  i  .  '  lii-'l-.'iico,    iLAl.:r,  w.  will  tCN'ich  Moio  hy  toplcn  ;;ith  the  no-^l  in 

-nM-m  ttiuloi.b  to  v.i.:..r  c.«.poi.ir.,u:M  .'13  a  i/holc  vMh-M'  th.iii  r.s  isolated 

»V'-c3.Jitj.a::.    l.vcry  oiToit  \;ill  be  j.-.lo  to  r.ivo  aliKlcnh.-,  uxi oi-j.-!„(-j j  in  all  mblacts, 

A(LM.i.iijon  to  tho  pi'Oiv.riwi  for  rJl  ctuff  and  uludcnta  uill  bo  volunhir/.  All 
fcwid.ntj;  ..ujt  h'ivc  pnivnt;-!  con:  -Jnt.    Each  ybaltnib  will  earn  at  loasb  3\  crtidita  in 
:  J.r'I/'^'?^!;'^       •7.3-?h  r:iil  at  Ici-.r-i.  ),J  crv;aus  in  • /ii^'/'j.    All  crediti  will  bo 

lil']^^^^^^^         titnrl       ,,M1      pn.vi.lcd  with  a  detailed  "anecdotal"  branccript 
ri-^^T:.  f\'l\'  ^"'-''^'^'n\  activicica  in  ll.o  II:.!  i;cho..l.    i'tudonto  will  receive  3.cttor 
clacrrrnl',    ^  '>l'»i<'n      prnvntal  approval)  and  will  bo  included  in 
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MANDATES  TO  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  AS  A  WHOLE 


AND  TO  EACH  COL  (oet  in  i tali 03) 


COMTAiriEO  IN  THE  PROPOSAL  ADOPTED  RY  THE  BOARD 


BEST  COPV  AVMIABLE 


1  The  curriculum  will  meet  all  statutory  requirements:    1  unit  American 
history  and  government,  1  additional  unit  of  social  studies*  3  units 
of  English,  1  unit  of  science  (lab  not  necessary),  1  unit  of  mathema- 
tics,* and  1  unit  of  health  and  physical  education.    Credits  earned  in 
the  ninth  grade  will  be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the  above  re- 
quirements for  graduation.    One  unit'  equals  120  Instructional  hours. 

2  New  School  will  divide  into  COLs  of  approximately  150  students  each. 

3  Each  COL  will  develop  ita  oun' epeoifio  oet  of  objeotiveo  and  goals, 

4  Each  fluJent  will  be  involved  In  choosing  a  personalized,  relevant  

educational  program. 

Each  student  wljl  be  Involved  In  a  balanced  and  varied  curriculum. 

6  Each  student  will  increase  his  mastery  of  those  basic  skills  common 
to  most  high  school  programs  In  addition  to  pursuing  skills  and  areas 
of  particular  Interest  to  him/her. 

7  Eaoh  student  will  actively  participate  in  the  COL  program* 

8  Mays  win  be  developed  to  aalntain  contact  with  the  larger  schooV 
community. 

g       Speeifia  content  of  the  curriculum  will  be  developed  by  the  individual 
COLo  not  by  the  New  School  as  a  whole. 

10  SEE:    "Skill  Objectives  of  a  Model  Set  of  COtts"  Proposal,  pp.  4-6. 

■ 

11  Recognize  final  authority  over  the  program  in  the  Administrative 
Principal  of  the  High  School  who  will  "Identify  the  minimal  elements  of 
management  responsibility  and  monitor  these  carefully  \Hth  the  assistance 
of  the  programs.    Beyond  this,  each  program  assumes  responsibility 

for  Its  own  operation.    It  Identifies  what  It  wants  to  do,  and  Is  tt^en 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  well  It  Is  done." 

«       •  •  « 

12  A  unit*  principal  will  have  student  discipline  authority  In  area's  In- 
volving the  over-all  school. 
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Mantlato  Contained  In  Mow  School 

Propos«'\1  Adopted  by  the  Board  -  pane  two  - 

BEST  CCFY  AVAILABLE        .  / 

13       New  School  (throufih  representatives)  will  develop  a  plan  of  orqanlzntlon 
and  submit  It  to  the  Administrative  Principal  for  his  approval. 

24       Each  COL  will  develop  ito  own  plan  of  intai^nal  organir.ation, 

15  All  staff  must  be  Involved  In  the  tofial  proqram  of  New  School  or 
their  COL. 

16  Every  effort  will  bo  made  to  nive  students  experiences  in  all  the 
subjedt  areas  e.s  part  of  their  loarninq  experience. 

17  All  students  will  be  required  to  participate  In  sone  learning  situations. 
No  Individual  studont  will  be  required  to  participate  in  a  given 
learning  situation. 

18  Saoh  COL  will  dcoign  its  curricntim*     A  okoleton  ourriaulum  will  be 
prooantcd  to  the  COL  by  ito  staff  at  tho  beginning  of  the  oohool 

year  a  but  it  uill  ba  oiibjaat  to  ohanga  aa  soon  aa  teh  COL  ia  function-^ 
ing  unit  and  thavQaftev* 

♦  • 

19  ■    All  students  entering  the  program  must  haae  parental  consent, 

20  Students  must  earn  all  credits  obtained  In  the  program. 

21  Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  detailed  transcript  of  every 
learning  activity  he/she  has  participated  In  to  earn  his/her  credits. 
Students  will  bo  Included  In  class  ranking.  • 

22  Each  staff  member  will  have  extensive  contact  wlht  each  student  In- 
volved with  that  staff  member.    Each  student  will  chose  an  advisor. 

23  Stddonts  will  arrange  for  additional  creldt  outside  New  School  If 
desired  but  will  bo  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  class  In  which  teh 
credit  is  taken.    Students  raay  earn  more  than  4  1/2  credits  by 
special  arrangement. 

24  Staff*\/111  be  assigned  to  individual  COLs  by  choice.    Students  after 
meeting  at  loaat  two  taaahrro  ine&bh  COL    will  ohooee  a  COL  indicating 
order  of  preference , 

25  "Staff'.'  includes  certificated,  volunteers,  interns,  para-professionals 
and  student  teachers.  I 

•26       A  separate  budget  will  be  prepared. 

27  Letter  grades  \/111  bo  available.    Other  options  require  parent'al  j:pns'cht. 

28  A  program  evaluation  model  will  be  developed. 

I 

29  Studanto  will  be  aooigncd  to  home  groupo  and  arrangcncnto  will  be 
made,  to  include  them  in  atudent  oouueil,  oLaoo  and  other  school 
aotivvtica » 

SO    •;  Assistant  Principal  for  Cnrriculum  and  Instruction  will  supervise 
New  School  staff. 

o  . 

™C  ~A-mechnnism  will  be  invos ticjatod  during  thn  fit^ef  . 

tho  entry  of  now  COLs.  ^        ^^^'^  ^'^'^  fflcilitate 


NEW  SaiOOL  SUMMER  PROCKIiDINGS  ...  'O'f .^f 
•tudcnta.  parentB  and  otaff  In  planning  tho  'TS-'M  school  year  ... 

*'  AITISNDIX  D  ,^1 

FREQUENTLY  ASKED  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  NEW  SCHOOL 
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Q:    WhAt  do  we  do  on  the  first  day  of  school? 

A     You  xHll  get  completo  details  well  in  ndvanco .    Watch  in  tho  mall 
for  them,    learnlnu  activities  will  start  inuncdlntoly. 

X:   XVoHh^'n^^^^  (COL)  you  want  ^tojom-after  about 

A  dajs-'jou  will  choose  which  of  8  "lloma  croups"  In  your  COL  you  want 
to  belong.    This  is  a  basic  unit  of  New  School  and  will  do  much  more 
than  your  old  homeroom.    More  later  I 

Q:    What  courses  will  I  tnUcI— ,  "^f"^^*     '  ••  M2^/Z^,^.,f4^Hna\nd 

A     Man>^ti^.e  offered.   (|oaiaiunicatii$>.V problem  oo^^ 
V^eklante  the  major  ^casir-Som<ryou  caTstarir^  otop-Tmy-tlme 
Whxxr^^u  must  coinmlt  to  for  a  specific  time  block. 

a!   iTt  tveJy^l2o"o«f  accredited  guided  learning  experience  you  get  I 
graduation  credit. 

o.   What •a  an  "accredited  guldod  learning  experience"? 

l\   Su  wurdevelop  an  Individual  "course  sheet"  which  will  «ontal«i  your 
goals,  learning  content  and  evaluation  of  the  course.  ^;;;^"^J1 
keep  a  "Journal"  of  your  learning  experiences  in  ^Jf 
"course  sheet".    The  "course  sheet"  signed  by  a  staff  person  is  the 
guided  part  and  the  "Journal"  la  the  accredited  part. 

Q;  Hot?  do  I  plan  these  guided  learning  experlcncco?  o« 
A.   tJi ih  fl  staff  oerson.  in  your  Home  group  and  in  weekly  meetings  of 

fo^  Sot  (!Lrual")  where  each  student's  Journal  and  expected  activity 

for  the  coming  week  are  reviewed. 

n«   uhen  will  you  answer  more  questions? 

t  ^  about  t^o  weeks.    Meantime  come  to  the  planning  seesiona  and 

ansHer  your  own.    They  are  at  the  Board  of  Education  every  afternoon. 
July  23  through  the  27. 

i,c  Scheduic'of  ncotlngs'for'july  and  August  Is  os  foXlcu.:   July  23  thru  27 

Hon.  thru  Frl. 

All  Bfietinss  held  nt  tho  Board  of  Education  Building  ^'^J'OO  to  4 

All  Hc«  School  otudontfl.  parcnto  and  8t8f£  oro  urgod  to  attend.  •■  _ 

Thlnga  to  ba  done  at  these  neeti.gs  Include:    1.  J«/,i^»J-,<^^«t*X,. 

(attendance,  grades,  etc.) 
3.   An  evaluation  schete  for  the 
 enSiso.pcoBtOJnA  

SUMMER  "COrrEE"  SESSIONS 
nlanninn  some  evening  coffee  moctings  for  parents,  students  and  teacher.* 
^SoTanSint^enHhe  nfterLn  -etings  scheduled  above     If  you  would  like 
to  be  invited  or  could  be  host  for  a  "cofl^e".  call  either: 

Loin  Kay   371-A641    or   Cindy  Smith  932-6300 
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MORb;  NiiW  SCHOOL  3UMl-llii^  I'RGGESDIN'Ga .  .  .  for  the  benefit  of 
stuaonts,  parents  and  otaif  in  plaimlri';  the  73-?^  school  year 

FREQUENTLY  ASKSD  QUiiJTIO::S  ABOUT  WEI/  SCHOOL  #2 


Qi    Ten  me  more  about  the  first  day  of  school  t 

At  Learnini;  activities  will  sUrt  at  Si 30  sharp,  Wednesday,  Sept.  5th 
The  first  week  will  involve  four  main  activities:  (1)  understanaing 
basic  New  School  procedures,  (2)  getting  to  know  staff  better, (3) 
receivinij  first  couise  offerings  and  (^)  choosino  CoLa.  Complete 
in  next  i'\A.  Q  &  A  N.i.,73 
Qt    Who  will  bo  in  my  GOLt  )COL  »  Community  of  Learners) 
Ai    Half  the  students  in  Kew  School  will  be  in  each  COL.    If  more 
than  half  choose  a  COL,  the  two  will  be  f»oualized  with  the  help 
of  a  committee  of  3  staff,  3  students,  and  the  coordinator 
(secretary),  ii^ch  CuL  will  have  3  staff  whose  full  i,'ew  School 
time  will  be  in  that  COL  only  plus  3  staff  who  will  teach  part 
time  in  each  COL  but  will  have  Homearoup  responsibility  in  only 
one  COL. 

04    What's  my  relationship  with  my  HomeGroup?  (HomeGroupsHomeroom) 

A:    Youare  your  HomeGroup  and  it  is  you.    Your  HomeGroup  does  not  con- 
trol your  movement  or  your  activities,  but  it  is  responsible  to  • 
know  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doins.  Your  HomeGroup  will 
help  you  identify  skills  you  need  and  want  to  Improve,  helping 
you  keep  track  of  your  learning  progress,  helping  you  settle 
your  hassles  with  people,  places  and  things,  and  providing  a 
place  and  .^roup  you  can  trust  that  is  especially  loyal  to  youl 

Qi    Can  I  offer  a  course  at  the  beginning  of  Kew  School? 

At    Sure.    You  must  first  make  out  an  overall  course  sheet  containing 
the  same  information  as  in  an  individual  course  sheet  PLUS  desig- 
nate a  liason  student  (usually  yourself)  who  will  be  responsible 
to  know  what's  goin^  on  in  the  course,  designate  a  staff  under- 
writer who  will  a^ree  that  the  learnlns  experience  contemplated 
can  be  accredited,  and  last,  work  out  a  reasonable  process  whereby 
the  staff  underwriter  and  y.oxxx  group  nay  maintain  periodic  con- 
tact about  what's  §oing  on  in  the  course  and  with  the  learners, 

Q:    Isn't  this  all  pretty  strict? 

At    In  some  ways,  :es.    However  these  procedures  are  really  designed  to 
avoid  someone  hassling  v-ou  about  your  hard  earned  credits.  You  see, 
if  iou  want  credit  for  wnat  you  are  doin^,  you  are  responsible  for 
demonstrating  what  you  did  that  you  want  credit  for.  This  isn't 
a  P^ee  School  -  it's  a  Ii'ew  School.    It  is  a  totally  new  way  of 
fetting  an  education  at  Heights. 

Qi    When  will  you  answer  more  questions? 

At    In  about  two  weeks,  meantime  come  to  the  planning  sessions  and 
answer  your  own.  Ihey  will  be  at  the  Lee  Road  Liarary  Meetlni 
Room  every  afternoon  from  Adjust  20  through  August  24th.  Ihe  main 
business  will  be  to  decide  on  the  desi.jn  for  evaluatin-:  the 
pror.ram  and  individual  student  and  teacher  work.  We  will  also  try 
to  tie  up  any  looso  onds.  Remoml^ert  LES  ROAD  LIBRARY  KESTIiiG  ROOM 
EVERY  AKr£R;;OON  FROM  AU3U3T  20  THROUGH  AU3UJT  24.    Students,  staff 
and  parents  are  urged  to  attend. 


INITIAL  COURSE  OPTOING^ii  COI.  2 

id-^as  t^'JiT^i:'  ^'^'''^'^  represent  sor,  of  th« 

IJcas  t..j  teachers  brinp  to  this  cni.    Jhoy  ar'^  InlH.'i 

assunas  tV:t  students  who  choos^t'iu  ni  mm  i, ^  ^'^^ 
iceas  Of  t^Hiir  own.    8y  nld-v^sr  it  j  fhJ*  * 

Edward  PattaMH    J  1?"?  *S  ^hess  teachers  are 

Roy  :;o!)ren  Jerdon,  Carol  Oppenheiner.  and 

this  COL*p?JJiSe%'?„rhou«'  ."r"S'  i"*  """ly  schedule  of 

There^^"^5°^;"f  'r*  'Pf  *?        *t''<'en*s  In  the  COL. 
course  desSHpTO"'"'*"  specifically  stated  i„  vh. 

The  coruses  In  this  booklet  are  ot,an1red  Into  sections 
lectio;.'  I  '  "  «f  "eauty  4  . 

i^z  :  te;rf?\^js,?eS":rrir'-  ••••• ,  -] 

SzcUon  4  -  Sa*«<vi«9  In  the  rial  2or1d  i;;;'  l^.'S 
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-S-  CKtdtLnQ 

'  UIA    H.W,F.  10-11 

tho  SGQSOn  In  ClevcUrtd,  with  readings  and  discussions  85 
plonn^d  oround  ettendcnce  at  pUys  being  produced  In 
tho  Clevolend  areo.    Students  mtiy  net  credit  for 
^1»Jt^n9j.8ct1nn,  directinq,  costufn1np...etc.  in 
Hew  School  production,  If  desired.    Local  theaters 
will  be  used  as  resources.  TC  i  ■■    ton  i^tvatoK  > 

mry  yjAns  op  ttP^  AVO  /.rr  Oi'  TTIM    Wed.  7»10  at  n1  te.  ; 
view  ond  discuss  r >  i n  documentaries  as  prop'iQdn'iJa 
history,  flctloni  art.    Group  will  attend  the  flln 
pronram  at  Cleveland  ARt  Museum  Hed.  nitcs  from 
sept  Sth  throuqh  Dec  5th  with  a  few  Sundays  late 
afternoon  showings.    Discussions  at  Art  Museum 
or  mutually  o.k.  place.    TC  w/  nin.  b'iU  KoAQnittd 

CUSTOMTZTWQ  A  VICtVE       T.  ItlQ.gt  Th.  1«gtaQ 

Learn  to  substitute  ir'or  ingredients  you  do  not  have, 
add  your  favorite  Ingredient  and  raake  a  recipe  to  suit 
your  own  taste.    Make  your  own  recipe.   One  hour  pre* 

garatlon  lob  with  half  hour  plannino  sessions  each  week, 
tudents  provide  somo  Ingredients.    BB.    Hill  be  repeated 
three  times  during  the  year.  feaaen  fianaen 


•7.»  tonnunlcatlng 

mmiATtcs  1ft  ng^AHOPAi  scnuas  i.n:  ii-ig   

HOW  00  osycnoioo^sts,  biologists,  sociologists, 

end  other  behavioral  scientists  use  nathematlcs  * 

to  SOU0  bpcclol  problens  In  thefr  field?   What  othei  y 

possible  applications  can  we  come* up  with? 

First  6  rks:    group— then  Individuals  nay  

pursue  sjicclal  interests*  .  BB  6r  TC  ^f  t  aapc^in  ' 

Vli  O.K.    Vbu^nt  O.K,    Fri:  nilS-12i3Q 

week'introduction  to  the  study  of  '>ehav1or, 

using  the  book  I'm  O.K.  you're  O.A'.as  1  practical 

guide  to  transactional  analysis.    BB  'tc^en  lox 

r^ms         T.Th.    It30>3   tommunUtUln^ 

^m.ii***'^'""'*r^  U:3U-2:30)  and  Intermediate  (2-3). 
ISSliJIS??  '•«f^«'*»  and  dSibles 

fiS  fSJ  iLJinJ^Jr'^J^^  hour   esson,  2nd  half  practice. 
6B  for  lessons,  TC  for  practice,  htUn  iox 

SCRABUE  «:i  mm        r.n.  9>t6  (^Mao.  t  PA,n.U\ 

A^waacea  cjnveA^«iOHU.<:  h/iench  i.i  iougn  gu-i^i,  prtp^I  'and 

Kzptaztd  btj  6tadznt  cac/i  ^ncAU^i.         ethel  paley 


-9-  commnA,catA.nQ       ^'--^  ^' 

UJiiU2-V0U<^  FRAVCAT5?  M.W.F.  9-10 

"Beqfnnlng  conversational  Brech.    Prerequisite  86 
desire  to  talk.    French  that  Is. 
bulldinn  block--two  semesters,    tth&i  paHy 

sunvtv  (>F  Fi;rvcH  lit         ''.f.  11-12 

h'KtncH  iTt,  ^fLcm  nth  to  20th  cenCu-i-teA .    ''it(  6e 
•tflhcn       Enc}£^4/i  ok  French.    Fou/t  9  weefe 
ACAA^oni.    tc  amy  4e.A4-co»i     ethel  paley 

SVV.ICKIU  <?TE  PFUT5CK?      M.T.Th.F.  1-1;30 

Conversational  approach  to  learning  German, 
absorb  grammar  thorugh  usage.    BB  with 
two  semester  minimum.       evetyn  gwtfeld 

ARCHEi;y  T.Th.  12;30-1;1P  (3  weeks) 
Learn  to  shooti  rules  and  safety. 
SB.  htUn  iox 

•10-  commmLcatlno 
TPkCM  A  FRIEMP  TO  MEEPLEPOINT       T.Th.  2;3Q-3;3Q 

 Knit,  crochet  or  emb-oider  --  Learn  a  new  hand  skill 

then  prove  your  proficiency  by  being  able  to  teach  a 
fri.end.    Lab  course.    TC.  fea^en  hanAen 

I  /fll/g/f/ATE  AMERICAfJ  HTSTgRV         M.U.F.  10-11 

 for  two  kinds  of  students:    those  who  love  American 

history  but  hate  how  they  had  to  learn  It  and  those  who 
hate  It  but  would  love  to  meet  the  State  requirement  for 
graduation.    Individual  work  in  soecial  Interest  areas. 
Optional:    prep,  for  Amer.  Hist,  achievement  tests  or 
KHvarice'I  'Placement  college  boards.    TC    hiU  .xzi^cH^ld 

-11-  cormixwitatinQ 

HOOJ  TO  PIE  AMERICAN  STVLE         M.T.  12«1      ,    ^  , 

 :..6r  buffalo  bill's  defunct.    Uy  ng  In  America 

Is  like  sex.    Nobody  talks  about  it,  but  every- 
body does  it.    Explore  different  viewpoints  on 
death:    family,  medi cal -scienti f ic.  business, 
religious,  aovt.    Psychological  and  cultural 
Vlaues--1ega1  aspects.    TC.    h^ll  roaenfeld 

i^iTHOmiCTlf)'^  TO  fMTKF>.'^-rTOA>  THOiia^T    T  .Th .  1 1 -1 2 :  30   

^-^$pec  a1  course  desTqned  to  make^^BIsic  °t  math, 

ffom  arithmetic  past  c;  cuius,    perfectly  clear 

to  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.    "Jstory  of 

these  ideas  will  be  examined  as  we  1  as  modern  role 

in  scientific  thought.    Homework  minimal. 

Building  block.  ^ob  schmKZ 
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i-OG^C    T.Th.  12!35-l!30 

Hov^to  thiol,  clearly,  spot  fnilacles  In  reasoninn,  and 
argue  more  effedtlvely.    After  fundamentals  nasterd. 
class  will  cnqaoe  In  verbal  and  written  arqumentation 
to  develop  sklls.    buldlinn  block        bob  ic/i.va^s 

T,  S,  EUOT  T.  Th.  1:.15-3:00 

His  early  pcetry,  literary  tneorles  and  Influences  on 
2pth  centruy  literature.    Influences  that  shaoed  his 
th"-ht  and  style.    Close  analysis  of  all  poems  thoruoh 
•the  ./astfi  Lcnd.Hls  prose  style  and  literary  essays. 
Legacy  of  his  accoppllshments.    BB.        bob  ^c/uoa/tz 

TOniC        T.Th.  I?t30>l!30 
Art  of  persuaston  throuqh  prose  ftyle.    How  to 
wrtte  clearly  and  effectively  even  to  stretching 
the  truth  a  little.    Can  be  coordinate  1  vfith 
Schnaz's  Logic  course*  but  students  need  not  take 
both.    BB.  tovL  lalvatofi 

iOOOnm  PTCWT  f/F>?F  Vi  CH-UH^    daily  fl:30»10 
OTfifrj  tH'o~t¥«Ulf~school  district  as  lab,  eV'fTorc 

Vho  should  run  the  Schools?   ttfhat  Is  the  real 
purpose  of  school?    Nov*  do  you  irork  within  the 
fvstew?    KQTEj    Early  morning  dolly  time  Mock 

cessary  so  stu'lents  can  plan  lab  work  with 
students  and  teachers  in  CH-UH  schools,  csp. 
Jr.  hioh  andel<?n<*ntary.  no  for  Intro  oorio'j 
then  TC  thereof t?r.  bill  \06(n/^(:ld 

LA  VOICE  VfTA\    >       T,Th.  10. ll^'  connunUaUng 
jiross  cultural  study  of  itaVi ans  throuflh'  11  tarature .  er t 

Mil?  ??n;iJiJl?:?'"®r  5^1!  con>«nun ny  at  foot  of  Hayfleld 
Hill  (Little  Italy)  will  be  used  as  rofamce.  Students 

?inL22J%S*'!Jr^  '^^^^  individuals,  finllles;  buslnesJ 
concerns  m  the  area  as  Individual  project  In  Italian 
life.         (Trolley  car)  .    tou  6atvatoJi 

ELrCTIONS,  1973        Tues.  a.s  p  «  : "  . 

electoral  processes  and  how  to  vote.    Interview  candi- 
<»«tc5  and  study  Issues.    Each  student  will  select  a 
candidate  for  school  board  or  city  counc     "d  SSrk  to 
gat  that  person  elected.    BB  thru  election  nite. 


4  « 
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-15-  solving 

vj$tcoi*rp.  c.Mcvivn      rMi.F.  go 

Uscovor  UiL  bC8\c  concepts  of  calculus  through 
Q  $Qf1e$  of  Interesting  physics  experiments.  This 
9Ut  level  cpprofich  will  ettcppt  to  give  the  "foel" 
of  the  cfllcuius  and  can  be  formalized  later  for  nrtfr  miv  r  rii^  Mt 

those  who  went.  Everybody  welcome  to  the  funi  .  BtSTlOn  iu..iLh.>uL 
Bulldino  block*  ian  a^pcUn 

haiU  rii^t*cHotont        Th.r.  l!30-2;?0      12  weckr 
intro  iij  unccrstcncinn  huncn  behavior  through 
study  fo  theories  of  psycholoplcal  develoomstn 
and  the  verlous  troncnes  of  psychology, 
fiulldlnn  block  tvzlyn  gutictd 

^jTet  your  hands  on  this  century's  techno looy  by 
worklno  with  electron1cs»  plastics,  computers, 
fiutoes  andenglnes. . .etc.    How  has  it  c'tanpsd 
our  lives?   trolley  car.         fioii  moafii.n 

-17.  iUflV4.VJLllia 

•1$-  solving 
fUTUgOLOOy  T.Th.  io«n  . 

...or.  This  nay  Ue  Your  Adult  Ufa.    lookino  at  ways  of 
thinking  about  your  future*  ospeelally  the  next  2S  io  50 
years,  tracing  sone  social  Institutions  In  order  to  plan 
and  predict  tne  adult  future  of  the,  students. -Group  and 

Individual  study  In  specific  Interests  using  science 
fiction,  art  and  architecture. . .etc.    69  for  Intro 
period  then  TC  thereafter.  .  ^    biit  /tohcnitld 

TAiE  OF  n;o  cyTTP<?...PA^Ts  g  tmuimou  t.tw.  ji-i2 

Exploring  the  dcveiopment  Of  tftcse  ewo^citUs  from  the 
historical,  political  andculturai  viewpoints.  Could 
Involve  visit  to  O.C.    In  English.    68     tthtt  pcLlty 

•  #  .......  ^ 

"^IvlT^i^^ient  OT^  tuci i dea^(leometrptiafti^g  from  basics.^  * 
Can  branch  out  to  other  geometries B3  i.an  aspUln  v 

I  HATE  MATH   T.  Th.  1  -  2; 30 

 discover  mathenatical  rel ationsh^DS  tTirough  f'jn  ab-type 

exprclses  and  discussions.    Covers  many  areas  like  net- 
works and  topoloqy.    A  course  for  everyone. 
Hate  to  love  math?    Try  itl  (Trolley  car)  jan  a^pzUn 

cfi7M'fT'/G_   M. 1*1.  1:30  -2:30  j 

* — '~iaiKnina  ewir.ning  for  the  novke.    Elementary  life-  .  } 

savlnp  to  nake  you  drown-proof.    Intermddtate  suimtrstng  \ 

to  Imorove  vour  b-asic  skills  and  endurance.  Prsrequl- 

slte  for  senior  life-saving  later.    BB         hUtn  iox 
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BEST  tcr;  r'^'v.'^LE 

--18--  6uK\fiving 

rUESPAV  QliARTERBACKS  '  '       Tues.  2-3       9  weeks 

how  to  understand  football,  emphasizing  rules,  history, 

personalities  and  Impact  on  American  culture. 

(Trolley  car)  txfUtjn  gat^ztd 

THE  JmiOCm  COUSUhin     Mon.  2-3t30    18  weeks 

'     Itw  to  use  your  dollars  to  make  the  most  of  them  In  the 
marketplace.       (trolley  car)  zvtlyn  gut^tld  w/  Mm  icx 

MOUEy  W  F.    11  -  12 

Developing  skill  and  judgment  In  economics:  personal 
Investments,  how  our  Industrial  system  works,  how  science 
and  technology  turn  to  profit  and  products. 
(Building  block)  fioy  mog/ten 

MOt/F  ALO^G  lU  SE0JTM3   ».F.  1  -  2;  30  ^"^w-cv-tng 

Proqress  from  where  you  are  in  sewinq  ability  to  closer 
to  where  you  would  like  to  be.    Beginner,  Intermediate, 
and  advanced  can  all  wrk  In  the  same  class  and  help  each 
other.    (Building  block  for  some  portions,  trolley  car 
for  others;  for  more  Info,  see...)...    kaKtn  han6&n 

tFATHEl?  AV9  saEt^F  '  ^-     M.U.F.  ?:30  -  3:30 

Learn  the  soecial  techniques,  ady^cAtages  and  problems  of 
sewino  v'lth  leather  and  siede'.    (l^-Wodliciorv  oart  Is  * 
building  block,  the  rest  troMeyCC:?)  tibaKzn  katucn     t  • 

POMFSTTC  SUHVrVAL  ■   T.Th.  12  >fl  • 

Pow  to  survive  on  your  own  In  college  or  on  the  jobj 
cooking,  financlna.  Investments,  gardening,  clothing, 
and... etc.    (trolley  car)  '    "        koy  uog^en' 

-20-    po66ibtt  iutafie.  coufL6e.6 

/An  aiptUn;    Topology,  Topics  from  Algebra  11  and. Trig,  j 
Problem  Solving  (math  and  non-math).  Weaving  on. a  Loom  * 

ton  6al\/citoKt    Linguistics,  The  Novel,  Myth  &  Fantasy 
Q.vziyn  gat^cidi    Meteorology,  Cuba  and  Castro 
bill  ^o6znUldt    Ethnicity  U.S.A. ,  Moral  Issues,  Funny 
Things  in  High  Places  (Nixonalysis) ,  Skiing 

UhU  paizyi    SeirlnaV'Abroad,  Creative  Writing  In  French, 
Styllstics  cf  th>>French  Lanuage      .       •    .  < 

htUn  ioKi    Bowling,  Dance,  Karat^,  Llfe-Sevlng,  Cycllnq,  j 
Golf,  Child  Growth  &  Development  j 

bob  6chmKzt  '  Ideas  In  Music,  Advanced  Creative  Writing, 

History  of  Technology 
kafitn  fian^zni    Artlqufis,  History  of  Dress,  Home  Decorating, 

National  Cookery 
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ii.'iTTAh  GcjRiic  oi''i'V:a:;c;3j  col  3  . 

Col  LJtaff  Davo  liuthcrubauijh,  Uon  Day,  Fred  Mills,  Jane  Farbor,  Joann 
Lroadboolvu ,  ».'ai'ty  DuJ.uiicii. 
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{Support  iJtaff     Dill  Jordon, Carol  Oppenheinor,  i.d  Batta^lia,  Roy  llocren 

Tho  following  couraeo  are  bein(j  presented  by  the  Col  Gtaff  to  be^in  the 
year.boiue  of  the  courses  laay  last  all  year,  but  moat  will  be  shorter. 
One  troup  of  courses  ewphasizos  a  (^enre  (novels-Authors)  and  another 
concentrates  on  a  tnoi:;G  (Keactions  to  the  liodern  lixperience) .  Other 
courf^er.  can  be  coi»bined  or  taken  at  random  as  students  choose.  Read 
throu»ja  the  courses  and  discuss  thei.  with  staff  for  more  information. 
Support  staff  will  also  uake  courses  available  to  each  Col. 

Course  Descriptions  will  include  staff  najao,  lencth,  class  hours,  and 
type. 

TC  -  Trolley  Car  ,  Bli  »  Building  Block    see  handbook 

lent,th  of  course 

short  -  less  than  9  weeks    medium  -  9-18  weeks    lone-  over  l8 
hours  refer  to  classroom  h6urs  /  credit  may  be  more  than  thatj 

/week 

APRIC/J  FOODJ 

Students  will  plan,  cook,  and  eat  African  meals.    Me  will  meet  either 
in  school  of  at  my  apartment  to  cook  and  consume. (Liadt  5  students  at  hone). 

2  hours /wk   short   BBonce  a  week/ 3  wks 

ARE  YOU  WliA'i'  YOU  i^AT?  Jane 

or  The  FDA  and  You  I    In-depth  study  of  the  FDA,  fooda.  vitainins  and 
drut;s  both  over  the  counter  and  prescription.    L'xaminatiDn  of  incredients  of 
these  ond  possible  effects  on  xis.    Possibility  of  field  work. 

2-3hrs/wk   short   TC.    bB  for  fieid  work 

AUTliORG  staff 

A  cours  Where  you  can  pick,  with  limitations,  an-  author  you  wish  to 
study  in  depth.  Some  authors  will  be  offered  now^  some  later. 
ROe,er  -  James  Joyce  ^'^  ,  Georse  Orwell,  Hermann  hesse,  Ray  Bradbury. 
Don  -  Caiaus,  Sartre**  (in  French  or  Unglish) 
JB-  African  writers  •* 

Toni  -  idllian  Faulkner,  D/h/  Lawrence,  James  Baldwin,  Anais  win 
Jand-F.  iicott  Fitzcerald,  ijrnest  iiemincway 

TC   short  2-U  hrs.week 

BASIC  CAIIPIilO  AilD  DACi JPACKIilG :    Rotjer  and  students 

hopefully  the  course  will  be  student-run.    Some  intensive  class  work 
will  be  necessaay  to  teach  hoir  to  camp  without  leaving  a  trace,  basic 
backpacking  techniquea,  equipment,  fires,  foods,  etc.  Tills  is  not  intended 
for  people  who  are  already  experienced  campers  or  packers.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  buy,  borrow,  or  rent  some  equipment.    At  least  one  extended 
ficlu  trip  will  be  tahen,  probably  2-3  days  in  AUccheny  national  Forest. 
Several  staff  will  help  and  participate. 

BB   Offered  several  times  short 

BASIS  L'COLOGY  Jane 

First  ina  series  of  ecoloty  coursfes.  Uill  deal  with  the  basic  principles 
of  ecology,  the  ccoLjyctein  and  what  affects  it,  and  ccolocjical  eucceosion. 
This  is  a  pre-rcquitiite  for  future  coui'ses  on  pollution,  rock  ecolocy, 
the  seashore,  conHcrvation  and  wildlife,  energy,  etc.  Basic  ecology  will 
include  a  niuiber  of  field  and  luboratoiy  experiences.    The  courso  will  end 
with  a  3-^  day  cotii-int;  trip  on  Ohio  to  do  come  comparative  quadrant  studies. 

3  hrs/wk    short    BD   Lab  hrs  1  1/2  -2 
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Tli'j:  ClIAUIOi'G  OF  Tllii  GODS  Dave 

ItcuUin;.  «nC  UiacuiJt;in(;  the  books  Charioto  of  the  Gocl3,Crn3h  Go  the  Chariots. 
Viewing,  the  vidcotaiJO  of  "I  JJjoarch  of  the  Aiiciont  Astronauts"  . 

TC   beGino  later    meuiuhi   hours  TBA 

i^xploro  Cleveland  Iltr /University  lits.  as  a  social,  political,  educational 
ort.anisu  and  becoiae  involved  in  coianunity    projects.    Course  will  tolie  the 
direction  of  students  involved,  hours  will  dependon  students  . 

TC    1-6  hrs. 

COi^AliATIViJ  RELIGIOUS  Fred 

A  study  of  various  relicions  of  the  world.  Student  choice. 

betjins  later   uedium  TC 
COWVjiKbATlOWAL  FRJiiCIi  A^v'D  bPAlIIbh  Don 

Students  who  have  already  had  an  introduction  to  the  lane,-uage  can  improve 
their  skills  and  develop  useful  vocabulary  for  travel,  shopping,  moliing 
friends  in  French  or  Spanish  speakint,  areas.  Current  newspapers  will  be  used. 

TC   short     hours  TBA 

PAIUI/RURAL  hXPKRIiiWCi:;  Rocer 

This. will  be  an  almost  totally  resource-out  experience.  G^iudents  will  live 
on  a  farm  for  an    extended  period  of  time,  two  weeks  to  one  month,  \rnile 

on  the  farm,  the  student  will  study  the  science  of  farmints  and  the  culture 
and  locatia  in  vmich  (s)he  finut:  her/himself.  Students  will  contact  fanaers 
and  ualie  arronLieaentsil'll  help),  lief  ore  you  leave,  there  will  be  several 
intensive  workshops  t©  help  you  work  out  a  proposal  for  what   you  are  coi^t; 
to  do  there. Possibilities  include  topics  like   how  am  I  different  from 
people  who  live  in  the  counticy?    cotaparative  values,  comparative  politics, 
geoiiraphy  econouLcs  of  farmine,  and  others.  The  number  of  participants  will 
be  liraiteu  by  the  resources  available,  (ed.  note-  wicht  work  well  with 
SiLiple  Li  vine)  Bfl   short   Fall    and  Spring  up  to  1  credit 

FILII  AS  PliCPAGAilDA   Toni,  Jand 

This  is  a  series  being  offered  by  the  art  institute.  Students  should  be^ 
able  to  see  i\LL  films  (schedule  in  thirs  floor  Col  office).  Discussions  will 
be  held  afterwards.    In  depth  projects  tangential  to  films  encouraged. 

TC 

FRISBiiii;  Fred 

Improve  your  technique  .  short   TC   hours  TBA 

FREilCIi  ART  AilD  /JiCUITDCTURE  OF  TIE  L$TU  AilD  20th  CEIITURIES/  Don 

Low   have  the  various  trends  in  Freeh  art  reflected  modern  attitudes 
and  ideas.  short   TC     In  Cluster  wiibJi  Reactions.... 

FRitiHCll/bPAiJIGII  FOR  ijEGIi:irx:.RS  Don 

Ther  are  two  possible  plans  for  students  to  choose. 

1.  Students  will  use  current  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  language  lab 
for  aural-ornl  work.  You  will  write  your  own  text  and  learn  at  your  own  rate. 

2.  Students  will  spend  9  weeks  on  an  Introduction  to  Rouande  Languages. 
(3  weeks,  each  of  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese).  For  each  you  will  llearn  a 
basic  dialogue,  learn  basic  elements  of  pronunciation,  explore  intriductory 
verb  systems,  e::plore  the  use  of  objective  prono\ins,  and  learn  the 
vocabulary  nccessaiy  for  this. 

This  course  msii  be  continued  into  a  full  year.       BB   hours  TBA 
FRiiilCll  AiiD  LiPAiilSU  LlTHrvATURl;  Don 

Advanced  reading  on  specific  asects,  themes,  and  authors  in  French  of 
Spanish  literature  of  interest  to  students.  Limited  to  advanced  students 
on  an  inaividuul  basis.  hours  TBA   TC  long. 

HOU  DO  YOU  TiCu?  Jane 

iiXploration  of  your  body's  biolot.dcai  time  clock.    Many  of  the  physio- 
logicolond  even  psychological  workings  of  yovr  body  follow  some  rhythm. 
Way  include  circadiun  rhythms  of  other  anim^  and  plonbs. 

short   TC  2-3hrs,  possible  lab  hrsi-i  i/2.wk. 
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UUMAil  rilYSIOLOCY  Jtuic 

hci.iiminL;  ytudy  of  the  cell,  ito  parts  and  functions,  PJA,  tissues, 
orctrna  and  oystcius  of  the  body.    An  uiidorstanUinc  of  the  individual  92 
syctouis  vill  be  intosruted  v/ith  cm  undcratondinc  of  the  inter-relationships 
of  the;  body.  Miiy  load  to       in  depth  study  of  porticular  origans  of  systei.is 
at  a  later  tlii.e.  BB  SlirsM.  Lab  1  1/2  -  2/wk  short 

iKm;aiVij  oFFiCi:;  traiiiihg  Harty  ;S/ 


i-mphusis  on  individual  skills,  knowlodgo,  and  attitudes  in  stenocraphio,  ^ 
clerical,  and  boolleepinc  areas.  Students  will  work  at  their  ovn  rate  and  /r^*' 
study  will  bo, individualized.  Possible  courses  are  shorthand,  typinc,  ^ 
office  machines,  business  lav;,  bookkeepinc,  business  en^lish. Students 
way  ouGcest  others.  Also  iucludeu  will  be  on-the-job  experience.  ^ 

lone   TC   hours  TBA 

IwTROSPijCriVii:  U'RItIIjO  nocer 

How  to  write  about  your  thoughts,  feelints,  fantasies,  dreams  so  that 
other  people  can  understand  theia  and  without  sounding  siiry.  Students  will 
read  bits  ana  pieces  by  authors  deeply  into  theuselves  or  their  characters 
(eg.  Jaiites  Joyce,  Franz  Kafka)     DB    3hrs/wk  short 

Emphasis  win  be  on  gettinf  intq  your  head  and  writing  about  what  you  find 
there.  We'll  read  and  criticize  each  bter's  writing  to  try  to  develop 
more  effective  styles. 
THE  IllVuJTIOiiS  OF  iiAPIER  Dave 

ilapier's  Bones       Log  tables      Slide  rule 
More  or  less  a  traditional  approach  with  a  miniraiira  of  lecturing  and  an 
emphasis  on  one-on-one  teaching,  individual  practice,  worksheets.  Evaluation 
by,  teacher  observation,  not  test.  The  ideas  and  procedures  learned  in  this 
course  can  be  applied  to  other  fields  in  math  and  science  . 

short   TC   2fl3  hrs/wR 

THE  MATIiEMATica  OF  LIFii  IHSURANCE  Dave 

The  study  of  Sets,  Probp.'  tlity  and  Statistics  as  related  to  the  Life 
Insurance  industry.  short-med.    TC  begins  later 

Mi^TRIC  SYSTi:;!!  Dave 

Introduction  to  the  Metric  system.  The  problems  that  have  arisen  and 
will  arise  in  the  transfer  to  the  metric  system  in  business  and  industry. 

short   TC   bggins  later 
PASCAL',  HIS  TRIAilGLE,  AlID  RiJLATED  iDiiAS  Dave 

An  introduction  to  the  wan,  the  triangle.  We  will  show,  discuss,  and 
study  in  depth  tlie  applications  of  the  triangle.  Course  is  aimed  more 
toward  the  beauty  of  math  than  practical  oppli cat ion. Students  will  do  research 

In  t'iGsa  arons  .m.f    present"  reports  to  the  nroup.-  The  presentation 

You  must  have  your  own  can«ra  (no  Rro'vnies)  and  lie  able  to  spend  sone  r 
sone  noney  on  flln  and  devcloplnn.    Beo1nn«rs  'fm  learn  basic  skills 
While  v'orkino  on  a  srall  photonraphlc  oroject  of  their  own  Heslan. 
Meld  trips  around  Cleveland  can  orovlde  subj(=!Ct  natter. 
Peopli  vho  alrea-ly  know  tbe  basics  hHI  desinn  a  oroject 
usinn  prints,  slides,  or  slide  tape.  Advanced  photonraohers 
SJV  earn  credit  teachers  beninners.       lonn     TO     variable  credit 
PnE-C0l.U:i3IA !  ^  'ERICA  01 

\  survey  of  Incan,  ''ayan,  Aztec  civilizations.  Sone  basic  nethods 
Of  arc.ieolonv  ./in  he  discussed.  Some  tine  will  also  be  spent 
on  various  .lorth  American  cultures.       nedium     TC     2  hrs/wk 
PSYCHOLOGY  Fred 

/An  introductory  course  which  najpf  be  followed  by  short  coursed 
on  BehaviorisPi,  llutnanispi,  Transactional  Analysis,  Oestalt,  and  others. 

short     B3     2  hrs/wk 


REACTlOilS  TO  THE  \mz?.\  EXPHRTEilCE -    A  CLIISTHR  COUP.SE  STAFF 

nJ«c,nf  ^'''^^^  *°  ''^^        forces,  problons  cind  concerns  of  the 

present  and  noy  thoy  affect  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  v/lll  i/ork 

nJJr-^?i!,i^'^L®!^'^'^'^*'^"'''  "^"^  VO"        P^ck  and  choose, 
m  'i^^^^'J  EXPERIENCE  A^'O  ITS  LITE^ATIIHE  Toni 

Mil  (lafino  the  nodern  experience  and  continue  as  a  study 
Of  the  literature  which  reacts  to  it.  Specific  choices  to  be  made 
Dy  stuoents.  Some  ideas  are  -.theatre  of  the  absurd,  nodern  novel, 
modern  poetry,  thonos  like  alienation  in  nodern  society,  the  city 
in    nodern  life,  existentialism  in  literature,  ninorlt"  reaction 

Mbat  do  you  value?  IJhy?  Have  values  changed  In  modern  tines? 

nedoiun     BB    1-2  hrs/wk 
IIOriEri'S  EYE  VIEM    JD,  Fred  ••r:»/wN 

How  do  women  see  the  nodern  world?    Is  it  chanqi nq- for 'then? 

wi,...^^  •  short  -  medium    TC  ]-2hrs/'7k 

VALUES  THROUGH  VOTIEGUT  Fred 

'.lhat  does  Vonnegut  see  In  our  world?  How  does  ha  express  It? 

cTwio,  c  .TWT  .^     .,    .       medium     TC    begins  In  about  6  v/eeks 
SI.1PLE  LIVMG  ilarty 

Deals  v/ith  finding  and  financing  farms,  homesteading,  ralsinfi 
aninals,  organic  gardening,  cooking,  useful  farm  crafts(eg.  soap- 
naking).  Farmers  will  be  found  to  help  fulfill  the  experience. 
Hov/  to  live  an  unconpl icated  life  in  a  conolex  society. 

THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  ESCHER  ^Da"?e  ' 

lhrnL?LV^^  n^^''^  Esther  and  his  life,    short  TC  ]hr 

rUTUROLOGY  Roger 

e!!Jj..II!Sy        ahead?  begins  later    hours  TOA 

SCIEfJCE  a:10  TECMMOLOGY  Jane 

Exarainationof  the  Inventions  and  technology  of  our  modern 
society.  Have  they  changed  our  lives?  'lhat  are  the  impli- 
cations for  society?  2-3  hrs/wk    short  TC 

FREHCU  m  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ]9th  A^ID  20th  CEflTURIES 
Don     course  described  above 

SUD-SAHARAN  AFRICAM  ART  JB 
*u®  slides,  art  books,  and  the  special  exhibition  at 

the  Art  fiusaum  to  explore  various  forms  of  African  art. 

TAOIsn  AND  BUDDMIS:^    Fred  '''^'^^     ^^ort    BB    ]  hr/wk 

A  study  of  two  Eastern  philosophy/religions.  Learn  about  Zen  no-/. 

  medium     BB     2  hrs/wk 

TRADITIONAL  HATH    Dave  ira/wi. 

Students  may  choose  to  study  geometry,  algebca,.  trigonometry, 
and  analytical  geometry  in  a  more  traditional  way.    BB  long 

UORKSHOPS  STAFF-COL 

The  Col  staff  has  decided  that  periodically  all  (or  most) 
Learning  Activities  in  the  Col  would  stop  for  a  short  period, 
one  to  three  days,  for  the  purpose  66  conducting  workshops  for 
the  tMitire  Col.    Ideas  for  workshops  inclada  "The  Constitution", 
(required  b>  Ohio  law),  simulation  games,  community  service, 

?L}^^J^^'^''^       ^  particular  subject  of  general  interest. 
tl'IMS    Toni,  Roger 

Group  will  organize  itself  into  a  television  production  cr«w 
to  produce  TV  shows.  The  course  will  include  all  asoect:  organi- 
zation, makinn  contacts,  planning,  researchina,  writinn,  directing, 
filming.  Stuoents  will  work  on  all  phases,  but  mav  soecialize. 
A  YEAR  i;i  THE  LIFE  OF  A'lEia CA(Ton1 )    30    ned-lonn    3br  nore  hrs/wk 
gj^Cfth  study  throufih  orig.  sources  of  any  year  in  US.3hrs  BO 


APi'ENDIX  K 


TO         m\1  SCimO!.  r/.;^.l-ilTS  t    Measo  fill  in  this  form  and  hand 
In  to  Col.iiiii ttoe  iiiciai)erG  at  end  of  Tiber's  Den  parents*  meeting* 


riAMB: 

ADDRBSS:' 

PIlOUBt 

CHILD'S  MAMB  AMD  COL: 

IMTEUKSTRD  lif  PART ICIPATIIJG  .  .  PARBMTS*  COHMITTBB: 
OCCUPATIOU: 


SPECIAL  IMTH'-IESTS  0?.  BXPSnTISB  (ic.,  natural  sciences,  building 
sewing,  or  mechanical  skills,  technical  knov;-how,  creative  arts 
crafts,  academic  interests  and  kno^^lcdec ,  different  cultures 
and  countries,  etc.     Please  be  as  specific  as  possible): 


ARB  you  \/i:.LinG  to  serv:3  as  a  jiBsounca  por  individual  studbmts 

OR  STUDBilT  GROUPS? 


DO  YOU  TRAVET,   lil  YOUR  VJOU::?     V/11E;12?     IP  SO,  ARB  YOU  WILLIIIG  TO 

v:3:t  /.  c  L  .  JJE  CA.  p-is  or.  t'j  >  t    oro.-        fiEM  sco"  ":,  lit:3:{Aturb 

AUD  Discuss  riEU  SC!1.;0/,  AHD  THE  ADMISSI01I3  STAPP   (ilew  School 
•  Staff  v/ould  orient  you)? 


QUESTIOMS  you  have  about  ITEV/  SCHOOL: 


sugge3t:ohs: 


APPiiNDIX  C 


Al'iWN'DIX  CK  TjSACHER  OKFiSRINaS 
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TI1I.1D«PL00U  COL 


Courao8  offered  by  teachers 


Wsr  copy  r 


Broadbooks,  Joann. 

AFniCAtI  COOICIHG,     T  Th  1-12, 
APUICA-I  WRXTJ'.-iS,     H  W  F  11:30-12:30. 
PRB-COLUMDiA:f  AMBUCA,     M  V/  F     1:30-2 130 
VALUBS  CLARIFICATIOil,     T  Th  lp-11 
WOHENSS-EYB  VinM.     M  M  F  2:30-3:30. 
APPALACIIIA.     M  V/  2-3 
APUICAN  CULTURES.    T  Th  11:30-12:30. 
SQUA1E  DAiICIIJG,     T  Th  2-3 
AME.'UCAN  IIISTO.'IY.     M  W  P  11-11:30, 
PALEOAHTliaOPOLnGY,     ;i  W  F  1:30-2. 

Don  Day. 

BEGIMHING  FRBNGH,     MTWTF  8:30-9. 
PRRMCH  ART.     l\  9. 
COilVHRSATX 'MAL  FREnClI, 

BEGINNING  SPAMISII,     M  T  W  Th  F  9:30-10. 

P:\BNCI1  LITERAT  URE,     W  10:30-11. 

CONVBriSATIONAL  SPAIIISIU  T  Th  10:30-li; 

Marty  Duranich/  nines. 

INTBHSIVB  OFFICE  TRAIMIIIG.  M  W  P  1:30-2:30. 
RBADIIIGS  OP  J.  KRISIINAMURTI,  T  Th  1:30-2:30 
SIMPLE  LIVING.     T    Th  1:30-2:30. 

Jane  Parber • 

SCIENCE  AND  TECIIHOLOGY.     T  Th  8-10. 

BIOLOGICAL  TiriB  CLOCK.     M  W  P     9-lOa  T  W  Th  10-11. 

BASIC  ECOLOGY.     M  W  P  11-12. 

BASIC  ECOLOGY  LAB.     T  Th  11:30-1. 

PDA  Ik  YOU.     M  V/  P  1-2. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.     T  Th     2-4 |  M  W  3-4. 

FILM  AS  PROPAGANDA,     W  7:30-9:30. 

HEMINGWAY.     M      P  11-12. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR.     T  Th  8:30-10. 

AMEUCAM  INDIAN.     T  Th    11-12  (co-taught). 

ENERGY  CRISIS.     T  V/  Th    10-11  <co-taught). 

CHEMISTRY.     M  W  P  9-10. 

GENETICS.     T  Th     2-3  or  3*30. 

NEW  PHYSIOLOGY.     V  T  W  Th  12:30-1:30. 

Tont  Hunter. 

MODP.UN  EXPTtRIENCE.     HWP  12-1.  Now  2  sections,  11-11:50.12 
A  YEAH  IN  THE  LIPB  OF  AMERICA.     M  2-5. 
COMMUNITY  T'tVOLVH:IEI?T.     T  10. 
WWNS.     T  Th  2-3:30. 
BASKHTBALL.     Th  1-2. 

POPULA  ;  MUSIC.     W  F     8:30-9:30  (co-taight). 

INDEi'r,!'DE-:T  D^'O'C  .UlAinilG.     \{  8:30-9. 

PILi!  A3   PROrAGAMDA.     W  7:30-10. 

AME.UCA  (AUstair  cooke  tapes).     T  Th  9:10-11. 

HISTO'!:c  PR.USnnVATICN.    rtic-oct.  conference.  Hours 
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Fred  Mills* 

voii'jegut;   or  i:30-2t30, 

PSVCHCL:)GY,     M  W  F9:30«10j30. 

l»SYCnr;LOGY  INDlIPEilDEWT  STUDY,     M     ls30-2j  Th  12-1, 
VALUES  CLAraPICATIOn.     T  Th  10-11, 
COMPARATIVE  :.ELXGI0I!S,     T  Th  1:30-2:30. 
ICARATE,     M    Th  2:30-4. 

Dave  Muthersbaugh, 

CHARIOT  OP   THE  GODS,     M  V/  P  1-2, 
MATHEilATICS  OF  LIFE  IMSURAUCE.     T  Th  1-2. 
GEOMETRY.     T  W  Th  10-11. 
INTBRllEDIATB  ALGEBRA,     M  W  P  11-12, 
NAPIER,     H  W  F  1-2, 
BSCIIER,     T  Th  1:30-2. 
TRIGOHOMHTRY,     W  .2-2:30. 


Roger  Warner, 

JAMBS  JOYCB.     .'I  W  P  2-3. 

IIITROSPECTIVE  Vn^TniG,     M  W     11-12;  T  Th  11-12. 

HB.UIAM  HESSE,     ;i  VV  P  ld2. 

B  ASXC  BAC'CPAC::iiJG.     T  Th  3-4, 

PARi;/?,URAT,  EXP:5/>.IEMCB,     T  Th     7:30-8:30  AM. 

PEORGE  ORWELL.     M  W  F  1-2. 
RESEARCH  PAPER,     T  Th  10-11, 
WWNS,     T  Th    2-3:30  (co-taught). 
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APPEIiDIX  H 


STUDENTS  HAV3  SOHSTHE.'G  TO  TEACH 


Fantasy  books,  wild  foods,  Greek  mytholosy 

Horseback  rldlai;  &  care,  danco  exercise,  ballet  beslnnlnc  polnte, 

character  dance,  choreo^raiAiy 
Chinese  brush  painting;,  oboe  reed  maklns,  oboe,  piano 
Modern  dance  and  exerclos 
Yosa 

Radio  pla.  s  &  jazz 

Shagavad-^ita,  Srlmad-Bhagavatan,  all  Vedas,  Yo^a,  Self- 

Realization,  Spiritual  life 
Photography,  cinematography 
Tennis,  Becinnin^  Hebrew 
Tap  dance 

Back  packing,  clirabins  (?),  silversmith 
Swimming,  i^oto journalism,  math,  science 
Embroidery,  sewing;,  silversmith 

North  Aner*  Indian  Ihilosophy,  rell(;ion  &  sun  dance  fkntasy, 

science  fiction,  coppins  out  of  society  or  changing  it 
Sewin;"; 

Navl,?,atlon,  sailing 
Comix 

BicyclinG,  Bicycle  repair,  oross-cour.try  skiing 

Alpine  (dowt^lll)  ski  repair 
Skiing;,  ski  techniques 

Woodworking  &  related  areas,  model  making,  selling  door  to 

door,  candle  making 
Art,  skin  diving,  backpacking,  camping  and  swimi.l.ig 
Macrame,  Imperial  Tsarist  Russian  History,  embroiiery 
Silvermakin^,  be^inninj  Hebrew 

Environmental  issues,  energy,  backpacking,  a  little  climbing, 

apolunkins 
Motorcjclins 

Sailinj,  photo-raph:-  banjo  picking,  film  &  sound  for  film, 

rally  driving 
Sailing 

3wimmin:i,  competitive  s<fimming,  procrastination 
Horses,  fannini; 
Italian  cookiri';; 
Enameling 

Skiin;^  (snow  or  water)  oanoelni;,  gen*  oampia;^  skills, 

survival  (?) 
Photo  :.virhy 

Pencinr,,  swimrain.^,  voice,  drama 
Darkroom  teohniquos.  Karate 
Swimmin ;  (s.  nchronlzcd) 
Embroidery,  knittini: 
Computers,  Aviation 


hmuQu  I  BEST  copv  r;:.n.f:ri.F 
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-:COL,  TLLViLUn)  EHIQIS  HIGH 
COL  2 


iiE£IiL^I2iI  :)^^  ISi  SCHOOL  G?ADES 


BEST  COPY  /lV;.;i  ABLE 


Caar  llov  School  Parent, 

A5  proalsad  la  127  Isttar  to  you  earliar  this  aonth,  ««  ara 
rapertlss  to  vou  ccacaaing  your  chilti  acadoxrtc  prograso  In  N«w  Schopl 
for  the  firac  seaeatar  1973-74, 

^^!;»4^r2f^?  • — u   t  ^  activltiaa  is  traaslatod  Into  "avaluatad 

^  ^  '      tba  leamla?  activity,  tha  qisalitatlTO  IvSiuiticn 

^rdad  your  ,nild  aro  dcacrlV^d  in  tha  attachad  «SI  SCKOOl.  EVALUATIOlT^ 

GS.iDES  auacarlaad  la"  the  RSPOfiT  OF  NEW  SCHOOL 

GRATES  attached.    Saca  all  laamlaff  actlvltaa  la  Ilaw  School  ara  aultl- 
disclpllaar/  and  tha  child 'a  whola  parforaanca  la  gradad  va  iL^^i*^.. 

c^'dl'abU  tr^''%''.^r^^^  raapon.lbla  for  avardlng  tha  ^Ztoi 
cr^ditabla  r^ura.    I,  aa  HooaGroup  Advlaor,  aa  finally  resoonalhla  fa* 


^  7 
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niliST  SET-UiSTSH  1973-74 


«ESTCor7r:-"'.Gic 

A  oinilaticn  of  tho  futuro  dealing  nalnly  with  »»futupo  shock. »» 
wsoorid  rnaao  ♦..•ill  involve  core  todmloal  asjpeoto  of  tho  solonoo  of 
prodioting  aa  used  by  covoronento,  industry  and  ainilar  orsanizatlons. 

n«  «.nin^         thoroufitly  involved  in  thia  Phaoo  than  any  other  student. 
JfJ^^"^  oaaroiBod  leadership  at  cruoial  tinea  trhen  cither  interest  was 
f^ff^  or  uhoa  the  ratheroooplioated  inatruotions  Involved  vero  not  heLg 
well  uaaerstood  by  other  students.   Ea  wrote  several  papors  during  the  oou^a 
of  the  sisulaioii  tying  ita  general  ideaa  together  with  Sver^L  bofkaha 
reat  in  ocnneotlon  with  it.  -ro*  ao 


c.  .. 


Self-evident.   Course  Introduoea  student  to  the  Idea  of  his  own  death. 

SS?54^J1^*?°T^*  wibdeatlve  m  IMa  'eouri'e.  CTr^states  he'  beoaaa 
^J^^  f^J^^  ^       c«cposura  to  theoiiea  about  thT^ 

different  Bta^res  of  dyin^  anong  termi.nal  patients  helped  hla  to  aooept  thT 

idea  of  hla  own  death  and  that  of  persona  olose  to  hl^   T^^hif^^atS  *• 
to  class  I  would  affiaa  hia  feeling,  about  his  Wvment  to-  the  eoS^. 
-LJfn  forward  to  the  seocnd  part  of  the  oourse  dealing  with  the 

flooiologloal  and  anthropoleglBal  aapeots  of  dyln«  to  AffierlSTid  elsewhexa.  30 

LOGIC 

Deals  with  baslo  prtooiplea  of  logic,  fallaeiea*  and  the  art  of 
argunen  ta  tion  » 

in*«  ^?  f  J*.*®^!?®*        ^^^''^  ®^       responalbve  and  got 
to«o  all  the  verbal  debates}  his  attendance  was  good,  and  hla  overall  atti- 
tude ooneenial.   He  was  suit*  able  to  the  art  of  «g5mentattanT  40 

0BCD2SI5S  .  .  ■ 

bulldi^^^^^  ^^'^  tovolvtog  baalo  geodealos  and  aoall  andlarge  nodal 

I,-,.?  ^1^.  ^®^^J^  ^a^ioa  aapoota  of  geodesio  dome-bulldtog.   Ha  voxkad 

f  ^  Propeso  to  C02>?rehendto5  the  caterlal.^  wllll^ 
tiaua  with  Trig  during  the  second  part  of  thto  oourse.  «ob^ 

nCTICB  • 
Seadtog,  dlacuaslen  and  some  papera  on  contemporary  flotlon. 

considerable  reading  and  writing  of  papers  for  this  course. 
Je  rijde  a  very  ia?ort<int  ccntributlon  to  the  class  espeoially  to  atiaulatin^ 
discussions.    lUa  o^zotulI  peiforaanoe  was  cutotandlng.  si5touiatln« 


— — — Carri9d  to  roveroo  side  of  thla  aheet 


172 


ITSIfS  A2IALYSI3 

Dloouaalon  and  onalysla  of  tho  news  and  its  inpli cations.    Claas  vai 
conpoeod  of  cor«  of  the  finoat  Btudonta  In  Hew  School  and  \raa  charJ.  longing. 

<4Jta«»  did  vdll  in  olaaa  and  contributed  Icccmaely  by  partloipatiasj  in 
the  diocuDsion  of  tha  r.cva."   So  reported  the  otudent  leador  of  the  courao. 
Aotuaily  no  cno  student  aidcasiizaed  the  oource.    All  t;oro  jointly  {?c3ton« 
eiblo,   €zt^  waa  particulcirly  veil  irfonsed  about  current  happening  frbn 
his  roadln^ip  and  na^ns-vatching. 

3ISC0VEm0  CiUCUI.U3 


An  esperl.:ontal  eourso  vhioh  ooTsred  baslo  calculus  oonospts  and 
practical  applications,   Couroe  ma  developed  at  M.I.T,  this  post  ousansp 
for  ±ax  oollegQ  use*  ;<ev  School  pilotod  the  oourso  hare* 

ThQ  course  vas  purcued  Mrgely  independently  by  th©  etudonts.  Els 
Instiuotor  repcrto  that  ":^.>has  aamaiaod  fun  responalblMlty  in  this 
couMe,  woriajd  indapeaden-fcly^  and  appears  to.  understand  veil  the  material 
ooverod  thus  far***  ...... 


•         •  .  •-  •««'«  ... 

.  Boms  Group  szid  COL  ^setdii^ 
Orientation 
2)0d  Say 
HbiBsGroup  trip 
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msT  ssGSTSli  1973-74 


BEST  COPY  r     ni  E 


13?  scEcx)L  as 


loath  &  Pylxig 
Geodesies 

HosdOroup  ond  COL  ceetizigs 
Orientation 

iiz'A  SCHOOL  t:io 

Logie 
notion 
lkiv9  Aralysla 

IHsQorerlz:^  C&loulua  (part) 

Eyaltiated  hours  not  yot  oounteds 

Diseeverixs^  Caloulns  (part) 
Xoo  Day 
HomeGroup  trip 


35 
30 

35 
18 
2 


40 
32 
23 
25 


15 
3 
7 


''CHSr^'^'j?  r«^<umrr<**    ^  prlxnar^T  ooosBonts  havo  boon  forvassdod  to 

doUagds'irl-Sh  tXSsiK^'  appltoaiTcsis  and  In  my  latter  to  hla  parents  of  Jan*  lat» 
His  vork  aoadsniloally  has  been  esoellant  across  the  board*  His  ontrlbutlon 
sooially  sad  polltleally  to  H&a  Sohool  has  been  mature  and  revardlns  to  all* 


{lalSlaXo) 


NEW  SCHOOL  REPORT  TO  PA.IBMTS 
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S*wdent   Crr^'^ZaaCa   Date   Fpbn  1,  197li 

Homegroup  Advisor  y^^SEggfflBBf 


Teacher 
Resource 

Course  Underwriter  Credit  Mrs,  Completed 

PSYCHOLOGY  SMR^Satte  3U 

has  continued  to  be  involved  in  class  activities.   She  did  the  reading 
required  and  showed  an  interest  in  what  went  on.  /         participated  in  the 
trial  and  did  her  best  to  take  it  seriously.  LIIU  might  have  learned  a 
little  more  if  she  iiad  done  outside  reading.   But  she  benefited  and  the 
class  benefitted  from  her  earlier  report  on  violence. 

VALUES  cLARiFicATiOM  j^s^^mrnaammB  Hi 

Since  the  first  evaluation       J  has  continued  to  be  an  active  listener  and 
she  has  also  verbally  participated  more ,  L.^-.I^'  showed  interest  in  what  was 
going  on.    She  was  willing  to  do  all  the  exercises  and  I  eppeoially  enjoyed 
hearing  about  her  successes.  CZ^jlwas  also  willing  to  chaliegge  people  when 
she  felt  they  were  generalizing.   She  did  this  without  making  them  feel 
defensive.    I  appreciate  her  honesty. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIOIO^IS  CSSlfiMSlS  19 

L  ,     has  heard  all  but  one  of  the  speakers.   She  has  shown  an  interest  in  all 
of  them.  U.^lUi  contributed  to  class  discussions  and  questioned  the  speakers 
when  she  was  interested.   She  is  making  an  effort  tft  get  something  out  of  the 
class. 

MODERN  EXPERIENCE  mmmmr  30 

l&<luJj}  has  done  all  that  was  required  of  her.   She  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  how  point  of  view  and  character  operate  to  further  meaning  in  a  work  of 
fiction.    Her  papers  showed  good  insight  to  the  significant  themes  in  the 
works  read.   She  should  work  on  transition  in  her  writing.  LJIJ^  participated 
occassionally  in  class  discussion  but  listened  carefully  to  others.  Her 
work  was  generally  above -average. 

INTROSPECTIVE  WRiTim  >Qkmpmmm  36 

is.^^«i  put  a  great  amount  of  thought  and  effort  into  her  writing.  Herepapers 
were  usually  well-developed  and  well  thought  out.  has  special  talents 

in  developing  mood.   She  uses  words  in  unique  and  creative  ways,  especially 
in  description  (visual).   She  slso  has  the  race  ability  to  project  herself  into 
^he  mind  of  a  character  and  tell  the  story  from  that  character's  point  of 
view.    Her  style  is  fluid.   She  needs  to  work  on  characterisation.  The 
reader  does  not  always  get  a  clear  impression  of  a  character's  qualities. 
Overall,  '..^.^Ji  writing  is  very  creative  and  effective. 
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BEST  copy  /rr.lLAPlE  10-f 

roE*<:OLWBIAII  AMERICAN  IIISTCRY  m^msmto  7  C 

miTh  ^'^"^^      attend  ronularly  and  join  in  discussions.   She  read 

much  of  ATtect  _Man  and  Tribe  and  read  widely  for  her  research  nan^r  «n 
Pro.Colunbian  midiciHeT  TTwas  a  very  welliJruLrvni!™^ 
infomative  paper.    Vexy  good  work.   Lr  ovor-all  si^^  SorTwafgool 

SURVIVAL  ^m&fy6itasm^ 

Sef  a^rJeft"^^?'.^^"*''"?^        ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  discussions.    She  has 
il  4.  It     fr®^^,^^^      camping  since  she  had  little  knowledge  of  it  nr?«*. 


FHESCH  ART   

Regular  attendance.  AU  work  con,pletad  to  date.   Very  com,aete^d  exeeUent 

From  the  last  evaluation  FRISBEE  -  5  hours 

m  SCHOOL  CREDIT  n  -  B  -Frart(30)   «.d.-Exp.(30).  Bre-Col.A™,r.HU.(20) 

E3!a  ha.  earned  another  M  "h  L"*  f  rfd^t^^^^^^  , 

Her  second  Hew  SchoM  cracit  is  eroded  B^   fiij^i  ..^"^*  It  necessary  for  a  credit. 
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Cf.Sl  i^^-""-' 

FUOM  THIC  DESK  OF  •■  ' 


Ju&h/cr^'  HlsIoUO  Co^U4/yn&^ 


n^U^  of  houJi^  f^.rjtik 


^^1^*-'  '         —  — 


106 

BEST  copy  /^V-'iBlE 

^    ^Svcl^/vr  W  /^oPs/sN  (TWW^  ../V/y^^J 

pfj.di/c  sps^/^/.r^ 


/, 


7   ;/ -  .^ii'O^lAi.v* 


^/^^i^.  .a.'i^'i^  /i./'^^^  ^^"^^.^  .^^^ 


/•         ^  I    J  '  • 


/  ■' 


/ 


/ 


.  ^"^aJio^^  J^^ud^^J^  M'l^A 


\ 
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i^...  ..^.--.-^  g£3l  COPY  AVAILABLE 


fife/*  /Ti<:^r 

5Arcv^.5      t^/fCff^y    l^^C'S'f^H     A-.  -2^.^. 


tic'o^^  '7'- 


y/yy.v/    /::.l^<t/.^  /./A-'^*^/ 


"^-^ 'f^"^ 


 /,^«i!.'/t  ^,^tf^,   

etu-ff'Ar^'io-,  tJirJut<  ^  ^'cJJc^ttryi.,  M**hr  «f  J<<-  

rese^.rj^  'h'^^^^i^^p  ^*^'^^      /?^.,_Mc£_/^-  - 


f^r^ujfL    C/t^(»^J,    tcokmj  t    •^//"^   j^^/yt/lt'/iv.  -^-^     .  ...  ..  . 

c^;Ai,>/«,  ay^^^  er^tJtf^   -  


111 


^  U^v....  eESI  copy  A,,,^^^ 


112 


""3  BEST  m  mum. 


« 


1^  .ji^^  -i 


hi 


1 


l^Oig^ ...    _     _  f  


.  ..  t^   tSLJijcpitL  * .  .    ^  


>^u^         jCn\.je-^  ^vj:^t^y<j  _  Q/Injci  cAe^U^  ^../77US<jl^  <uaiLc^^n 


Things  I  liks  to  do  and/.hlnk"  I  con  do 


optl-.iatic  nrd  rofll.iotle 

o 
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\ — 


it,  iU  ^^^^  . 

^,     ^{t^)f^  I 


All 
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BEST  COPY  n^""^  '^^It  / 


Mh(m  ftjid  hci;  i-iUl  you  hear  o.'?  Key  Scho  .XV 


Did  you  Ivxva  tin;;  epcjoialisu-Jl  tx-ftliLlsji;?  Thy  c'.id  jtu  tlociflo  tn  wc,cb.  borcV 


A  •Mn«»>«%rwM«>«*b  M»*«**««Ml4Bfk-.^'V  ^«*IM|t«f4l«««WW«.«*lif «t»»UW«IM«*«««»M 


Vrnat  do  you  ooo  poroorwJJ^y  -ao  blio  objoctivoa  of  yi^v  COL'i 


\lmt  are  jrour  par  bicjClajt*  objectives  in  tuaoJiln,^  'a-  I  ho  CCL? 


Kou  do  your  mm  objectivoc  i^iniovco  tlvji  ovo\Ytll  fia'-'-n  o-f  rACcrvi-n  ac 
you  eca  thoti? 


V\nt  iv.^thc(!n  and  rrJyjvin^i.s  do  you  .1u  l-Uifc'Wjv););? 
In   ]lo\:  c'/j  you  f,;.)t:wvato  .your  r'iiucbnto? 
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9/,  Ho  yon  Tnol  tiv>o  you  A;-o  acoor,ii)lij:;M'.n£j  yo\;r  co^;i\*  i  'LVv."  -.•i  Cv'L 
IS  iT'Mifl  l'.o:r.'   :V:?  .••.0..,  ^y.y  r.otv 


?o   tKo  si;o.v'tcor.ur».  a  of  CGI.  IX? 


53.4,  vr.vilt  do  5*oi\  ra>t^  ao?'  the  f-alx'.ra      tliir  pro;;i»ff.-ni  (ccnccriiilr;:*  i.Mrw,nc<S;  t'lid  civ.T.:{i'fl 
Ib^i^zo  cuc'.i  r.n  onic-j&tovce^  CLiJ-'ioiCun,  J^tliotiK)?.  ' 
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Ms«  T^nl  Hunter 

Evaluation  Committee  — 
'  New  School 

Cleveland  Meights-Universlty  Heights 
City  School  District 
2155  Miramar  Boulevard 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44118  » 

DearToni: 

This  letter  will  ser/e  to  formalize  the  agreement  between  Center  for  New  Schools  and 
New  School  to  complete  an  evaluation  on  the  l>Jew  School  program  during  the  1973-74 
academic  year. 

The  evaluation  will  be  a  programatic  evaluation  focused  on  the  effect  of  the  program 
on  students.  The  primary  forms  of  data  collection  will  be  Inteivlews  of  30  students  in 
each  COL,  questionnaire  Infonnation  from  the  same  students,  and  a  participant  observer 
on  the  site  of  New  School*  The  basic  Center  role  will  be  to  provide  the  coordination, 
training,  and  supervision  necessary  to  insure  on  effective  and  ob}eetive  evaluation  of  the 
New  School  program* 

I*  Activities  to  be  carried  out* 

The  Center  agrees  to  provide  the  following  activities  In  carrying  out  the 
evaluation.  Following  the  description  of  each  activity  is  the  estimated  number 
of  manrdays  by  Center  staff  to  complete  that  activity. 

1  *  Preparation  of  materials*  4  Man  Days 

Task:  Prepare  Initial  questionnaire  format  and  Initial  suggestions  for 
questionnaires* 

*  2*  First  Visit,  Eight  days  early  November.  8  Man  Days 

Task{  a.  Moke  final  selection  of  the  participant  observer  with  the 
evaluation  commUtee  of  New  School. 

b.  Meet  with  Interviewers  and  evaluation  committee  to  refine 
questionnaire  and  interview  questions, 

f?] 5.  dearhor-n  •  suJfs  1327' chieago,  ;//•  606DS-(3'}2)922-742$> 
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c.  Train  Interviewers  to  administer  Interview  and  questionnaire. 
This  training  will  Include  a  test  Interview  for  each  of  the 
Interviewers, 

d.  Initial  training  of  participant  observer. 

3.  Preparation  for  Second  Visit.  2  Man  Days 

4.  Second  Visit.  Early  December  4  Man  Days 

Task:  a.  Continue  work  with  participant  observer. 

b.  Develop  with  evaluation  committee  and  the  Interview 
'team  a  data  andlysls  scheme. 

5.  f  reparation  for  Third  Visit.  2  Man  Days 

6.  Third  Visit.  March,  4  Man  Days 
Tasks:  a.  Workshop  for  staff . 

b.  Continue  work  with  participant  observer. 

c.  Preparation  of  Interview  team  for  second  data  collection* 

d.  Continue  work  with  evaluation  committee  on  data  analysts, 

7.  Prepare  report  for  School  Board  and  prepore  workshop  for  staff  of  New  School. 

12  Man  Days 

8.  Fourth  Visit.     *  2  Man  Days 
Tasks  Present  Workshop. 

9.  Consulting  time  during  evaluation  process  5  Man  Days 
The  cost  for  these  activities  are  Indicated  In  the  budget. 

II,  Responsibilities  of  the  Center  for  New  Schools.  ^ 

1 .  To  provide  professional  coordination  of  the  evaluation  effort. 

# 

2.  To  train  participant  observer  and  the  Interview  team  for  the 
collection  of  data. 
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3.  To  prepare  Initial  format  and  questions  for  Interview  and  questionnaire. 
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4«  To  develop  systems  for  the  feedback  of  participant  observation  dota  to 
the  school* 

5«  To  prepare  questionnaire  and  interview  schedules  in  collaboration  with 
the  New  School  evaluation  committee  for  the  collection  of  data. 

6.  To  prepare  two  workshops  for  the  New  School  staff* 

7*  To  prepare  one  fonnal  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Education* 

8*  To  provide  consulting  help  to  data  collectors  during  the  duration  of  the 
project* 

III,  Responsibilities  for  New  School*  » 

1  •  To  provide  a  liasion  person  to  the  Center  for  New  Schools  for  the 
evaluation*  This  liasion  will  be  responsible  for  all  administrative 
tasks  to  be  carried  out  at  New  School  including  the  scheduling  of 
interviews  and  meetings* 

2*  To  do  the  initial  selection  of  a  porticipant  observer* 

3*  To  provide  coordination  with  all  students  and  staff  for  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  evaluation  plan* 

4*  To  select  student  interviewers  and  interviewees  consistent  with  the 
plans  developed  by  the  Center  for  New  Schools  and  the  evaluation 
committee* 

IV*  Financial  Arrangements 

Center  for  New  School!  will  submit  a  monthly  statement  for  direct  costs 
•iservices  rendered  during  that  month  with  an  indication  of  how  much 
progress  has  been  mode  toward  completing  the  activity  steps* 

New  School  will  earmark  $7,765.00  for  this  work  by  Center  for  New 
Schools* 

Any  payments  to  the  participant  observer  will  be  in  addition  to  this  amount 
«  and  will  be  channeled  through  Center  for  New  Schools*  The  participant 

observer  will  then  be  considered  formally  as  an  employee  of  Center  for  New 
Schools. 

The  budget  amount  is  $500  more  than  we  discussed  in  Cleveland  becau;.^ 
I  made  a  mistake  in  the  number  of  doys  on  the  second  visit.  I  had  cal- 
culated for  a  to^al  of  4  man  days  insfead  of  8  man  days.  This  is  a  difference 
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of  $600.  $100  was  then  subtracted  for  long  distance  telephone  calls  because 
you  indicated  that  you  con  make  mor*  of  the  colls  from  New  School  so  they 
would  not  be  a  cost  for  us,  I  hope  this  error  on  my  part  causes  no  problems. 

The  Budget  arranged  by  activity  i$  enclosed.  If  these  arrangements  are  agreeable  to  the 
evaluation  committee  of  New  School,  please  indicate  that  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
will  then  forward  to  you  formal  contracts  for  signing  which  will  basically  be  comprised  of 
this  letter  but  in  a  contractual  fojm.  Also  please  call  If  you  have  any  questions  or  would 
like  to  discuss  any  of  the  points  further. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  New  School  • 

Sincerely, 

» 

Thomas  A.  Wilson 
Executive  Associate 

TAWarial 

Enclosure: 
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V2  12SD  SG-t3  EOT  knovliv,  vhat  you  expect  fron  New  School  and  knowlns  vhat  kind 
of  Btudent  :;ew  School  attrocts.   Please  wisver  the  qjieotions  aa  accurately  aa  you 
can.    iro  ucncs  please. 

1.  P.ftr:i  the  lGamlr.3  eroerlencea  VSRY  NOT  AT 

available  in  Kev  School  in  terns  r-JP'T.  ALL  BIP'T. 

of  their  Ir^ortance  to  you. 

le amies  groups  led  by  tecchero  _   

JaAmins  groups  led  by  students  ^_  _ 

laAming  grbups  led  by  coisaunity  people      _  _     _  _ 

learning  experiences  out  of  school  «^ 
independent  study  _  _ 

2*  Indicate  how  Izroortant  these  aspects 
of  New  School  are  to  you 

fJjBxiblB  scheduling  of  time  _  _  _ 

variety  of  learning  opportuMties  _ 
being  a  part  of  a  small  conaamity  _  .  . 

to  have  a  voice  in  ccirse  content  • 

to  be  eble  to  start  your  own  ccurae  _     _     _     _  _ 

to  hsve  a  voice  in  all  decisions  of  H.S.  ^_ 
casual  atcxsphcre 

being  able  to  use  resources  in  &  cut  of 
school  • 

3.  What  is  the  toportenee  of  these;( 
tvlts  in  t:ie  t^sch^iro        dxsal  with 

•abliJ-ty  to  i-ilabe  to  Individual  students       

vigorous  presentation  of  isaterial  .    ^  „,„  ,.„ 

*or:sn  to  oriinlona  0*  obh^rs  _  „^ 

fipftciitic  bicwledge  of  subject  aren  _      _f  _ 

vlllinj?ri-233  to  let  ntudeatn  malo  dsciaions    . 

.CoHcw  t;tir>ii^i  on  icL^^vi      ^  ^ 


')f?Y  NOP  AT 

h.  nov  Ijaportaat  lo  it  for  the  teachers  ^ 
to  xinderotond  you 

to  teaoh^  you  acaaenlc  o1:1Uj3  4  study  hcOilbs 

to  stlnulate  ycur  nind  ^ 

tp  eacourase  you  la  doias  vi,at  you  vaat  ^ 
to  do  .  £e 

—  — —  —    IJ.. 

to  teacheyou  Job  heblts  S 

MMMM  ^^^^^ 

to  help  you  make  sensible  dedsioas  &  M 
stick  to  then  Q 

to  help  you  see  yovr  mistakes 

^^^w  ^..^ 

©JO  help  you  vit^  your  non-academic  problems 


CIRCIi}  0?1S   of  the   choices  in  the  qiiestions  belw. 

5.  Do  you  e:cpect  to  spend  most  of  your  ttee  in  one  kind  of  learning  activJ-ty  ' 

yes  no 

6.  Do  yoa  expect  to  study  nany  different  things         .one  special  intei* 

^^f^^^n.^^^  ^^±-J^Z^^^  Of  C^^-iculU. 

W  irev  School  is  or,..i.cd  teaching  Bt  Jf      otl^rs^dents  i,^  program 

tll'''''^       ^  first  heer  of  IJe^j  Gchpol?    by  participation  in  Hex 

af!  cotnsellor  from  a  student  in  Flex  ^^student 

at  a  meting  at  your  J'oaior  high        by  reeding  ^out  It  in  the^u?r?Sto  guide 

9.  What  is  the  av^^rage  grede  you^received  last  ynar  in  Eng.Soc.St.  Science  Ma4? 

What  is  the'overall  average  grnde  you  received  last  year?  XDCBA^^^ 

^^^  r^  ■'4.  IncLtic..t^  v5.th  a  check  crr.e  vhere  along  the  Un.- 

rrca  co  lni*luencs  to  a  great  deal  of  influence. 

no  influence  ^ 
th«^  4C;icol  Lo.x'd  ®f  influence 

^t>«e  pirlncl-.-JL  un.^  QS3i3fc?nt   r— 

^"•"^."iba  ef  Btucloiits  —  — 

•••ho  3-*::iiu:-.t.':  —      —  - 

•  «•«•  ,  . 

^oui'^oi     tL;-  .   ^      "^""i  participation  and  cdscusslon 

.oux.-al     te^t^     papers     tapes      conferences  vith  teachers  projects 

E Rj C — " 


^^'^.^^^^  ^  ctuaont  ceKHsvaluatlona  produce  realistic  ineasuren£»nt 

01  ftchicvenont.    alvnyn    noat  of  tho  tine     sawtimes     okost  never  never 

evoluotlons  by  other  studcnto  produce  ro«atRtic  i-exjults 
Eost  ot  the  tljne       ooiaetlEes      ciUaost  never      never  always 

15.  Were  you  a  Flex  student?   16,  Were  you  in  H.C,?  

16.  Kov  many  years  have  you  heen  goins  6*  Cleve.Ets.-Unlv.Hts,  schools?  

tl  ^       '^'hlnk  you'n  go  in  school?      finish  high  school 

go  to  a  concunlty  or  Junior  college       go  to  college      go  to  professlor^  school 

IS; ^  New  School  do  you  think  ^u'U  he  e:^cted  to  set  standards  for  j-ourself 
Which  are  higher  than  before  the  same  lower 


^t^  ^SJ  2?^  ^  ^"^^  7^  ^  school  for  any 

160-)XX)      99-75     7l!-50     U9-25         2U-15  ll^.l 

feOT^nowl^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^  wanted,  what  Job  would  you  lUce  most  15  years 


reason  last  year 
0 


21.  How  long  dld-your  nother  go  to  school?..^^   your  father/  ____ 

9o  Tj«i^    4    ,     ^  istart  counting  at  grade  one; 

f     r'°^  2£SSE      you've  done  the  thing  mentioned  oaay  tines,  sons 

^       ^^^9  P^ver  if  thaii  applies,    * 

taken  a  book  out  of  a*  public  library 
been  away  from  home  without  your  parents  for- more  than 

a  week 

gone  to  a  tsuseum  to  study  soznei:hiQg 
done  research  in  a  library 
travelled  outside  of  the  state 
tallMsd  to  sct::eone  t/ho  has  been  in  Jail 
been  to  a  play  other  than  school 
been  to  a  professional  sporting  event 
seen  a  cech^iic  at  work  close"* ip 
travelled  outside  of  the  Ujiteci  States 
talked  to  a  person  in  politi  cs 
worked  on  a  f  ana 

canped^in  the  wilderness  ^ 
been  to  a  oisical  concert  other  than  school 
earned  your  own  spending  money 

psopl^  have  ex?x:tly  the  Sfce  Idess  about  wh&t  they  want  to  do  in 
thftir  li^es.  In  the  follc-Jlng  Mst  use  a  ossber  to  Indieata  h«v  Icportant  esch 
^     1^  l-esaentlal,  2-very  Irportant,  3-fairly  Irroortant,  'ufalrly 

i:;?ortent,  5-very  ualrportan 6-r3on't  care  at  all  " 


often 

sctce 

never 

often 

souse 

never 

often 

scse 

never 

often 

8026 

never 

often 

scae 

never 

often 

scce 

never 

often 

sccie 

never 

often 

scce 

never 

often 

scne 

never 

often 

scaid 

never 

often 

soaie 

never 

oft^n 

scoe 

never 

often 

scise 

nstrer 

often 

scze 

never 

often 

seine 

<•  never 

to  ex-hlovv?  In  a  rerforrit:.'?  art 

to*b6*  .i^cliad  up  to  hy  frljuds 

to  laTlueace  social  Vilues 

to  hTTe  pa  w:tlv«  coci?a  life 

to  daveiop  a  strong  religious  faith 

to  b2  welJL  off  nn.'yici,-ai.7 

*  o  toccr.'}  n  c<5nrrjn.lcy  Ic^xLur 

to  coribnbuf:--)      ;a  cci^ntific  theory 

to  create  vorlca  oi'  jxrt 

to  succeed  la  ay  own  business 


to  be  an  authority  in  my  field 

to  influence  tha  p^itic£il  stracture 

to  raise  a  fciily  ] 

to  have  friondri  wltfk  dlffefeat  back^srounde 

to  hK'm  adalniotratiVe  responsibility 

to  help  othtn-n  In  diif  Iculty 

to  vrito  orl:.::t:aL  works 

to  mipr.ert  jTui'nelf 

to  kQ*sp  np  %-ith  political  affairs 

to  develop  a  phlloscrphy  of  life 
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^'EW  SCHOOI.:   Dr.SCRIPTION  FOR  HEIGWTS  HIGH  CURRICULUII  BCOKIET...    March  1973 

New  School  seeks  to  provide  students  with  en  alternative  hl^  schaol  education. 
The  New  School  is  open  to  any  Keir  hts  High  student.   New  School  students  may  get 
all  their  credit  {U.S  nnits  pex^/year)  within  the  New  School,  but  may  take  courses 
in  the  traditional  school  by  arrangement.   Courses  may  bo  taught  by  stddents, 
student  teachers,  community  volunteers,  and  college  interns,  as  well  as  by 
certificated  teachers.  Areas  of  study  are  limited  o^ly  by  the  imaginations  of 
stur»ents  and  staff.   Though  courses  will  emphasize  skiUs  in  English,  ssi  social 
studies,  science,  math,  art,,  foreign  languages  and  phyjical  education,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  label  any  course  as  an  English  c  ourse,  a  social  studies  course, 
etc.. .     Instead  a  multi-discilinary  approach  will  attempt  to  view  all  Naming 
as  containJjig  skills  anc^  ideas  from  many  subject  areas.   In  addition,  N6w  School 
students  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  take  courses  suoh  as  urban  survival,  crafts, 
bacielorCette)  cookiiig,  photography,  outdoor  Uving  and  others.   Some  learning 
activities  may  be  iiructured  as  intense  experiences  over  relatively  short  periods 
of  tljfce  whils  others  nay  continue  through  the  entire  year.   New  School  students 
choose  their  courses,  create  their  own  courses.  Choose  their  teachers  and  azrange 
their  own  schedules  with  the  help  of  a  staff  advisor.   Although  many  schedules  wiU 
fit  the  traditional  Monday-thruFriday,  8  t30-thrtt«2tU5  pattern,  many  s^-udents  will 
^®  engaged  ^  learning  activities  outside  those  hours.   New  School  students 
should  expect  to  spend  some  of  their  school  tins  outside  the  school  building  and 
nay  be  asked  to  drive  on  short  Abft  field  trips,   Enrollosent  in  IJew  School  is 
limited  to  U$0  students,  who  will  be  divided  into  three  learning  groups  of  150 
4ptiidents>  each  with  ibo  own  teachers.   Each  group  wiia  tnm^  create  its  own 
identity,  yet  the  groups  will  function  together  as  a  whole.  The  rclativel|y 
snail  loaming  groups  give  both  students  and  teachers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
psirticipate  in  a  close-knit  learning  envirofinetft. 
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WkFISR  1 

INTRODUCTION  AI<'D  BACKGROUIID 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Kaxtha  Kolden  Jennings  Foundation, 
a  researoh  team  from  John  Carroll  University  has  oonduoted  a  des- 
criptive study  of  "Alternative  Programs  in  Greater  Cleveland  Second- 
ary Schools."   AS  a  part  of  this  large  scale  project  the  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  describe  the  history  and  operation  of  the"Work- 
Study  Program"  of  the  Cleveland  Public  School  System,   It  is  hoped 
that  .this  report  will  aid  other  institutions  in  endeavoring  to  provide 
alternative  programs  to  meet  individual  educational  needs* 

Frocedtre 

In  obtaining  information  necessary  in  the  development  of  this 
study,  the  following  procedure  and  instruments  were  employed! 

1«    Kay  school  administrators  were  interviewed  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  history, 
developmer pnlV^ophy  and  objectives  of  the 
program* 

2*    Teachers  involved  in  the  program  were  interviewed* 
3«    A  student  questionnaire  developed  by  the  researoh  team 
was  distributed  to  138  students  actively  involved  in  the 
program,  and  the  data  'obtained  was  summarized  and  re- 
corded* 

1 
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4«    Vrltten  doouments  oonoernlng  the  pro^^ram's  historyi 
operation,  financial  data,  and  ourrloulum  were  ob- 
tained. 

5.  Observations  inoluding  shadow-studies  were  oonduoted 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  teaching -learning 
atmosphere. 

6.  StatlstiOB  oonoernlng  enrollment  and  attendance  were 
obtained  from  school  files. 

7*    Data  from  interviews  with  students  who  graduated  from 
the  program  were  recorded. 

Philosophy 

The  Work-Study  Program  is  designed  for  students  between  the 
ages  of  13-21  who  have  not  completed  High  School  and  are  unemployed. 
Ihe  prc^ram  is  designed  to  allow  these  students  to  complete  High 
School  and  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  work  experience. 

Sixteen  and  seventeen  year-old  students  may  enter  the  program 
if  they  have  been  offlolally  withdrawn  from  school.    Many  of  these 
youngsters  are  referred  to  the  program  by  the  Cleveland  Bureau  of 
Attendance  for  truanoy. 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  drop-outs  an  alternative  to 
obt-iinlng  a  high  school  diploma  and  to  help  them  find  suitable  em- 
ploj-ment.    The  program's  greatest  concern  is  helping  students  develop 
attitudes  and  behaviors  that  will  help  him  to  succeed  In  the  world  of 
work,    flules  and  regulations  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 


^"•--^^^..^^.tr""'*"^*  

^nto  th.  t,^^,  --^  0^  student.  ..o 

,  ^  0....,,;--- 

«•  follo»in<r  —     .  "uaily  able  to  ra 

-  U  .  r  -0.  a. 

"-t  aa       ^^^^^  •  -  -t.o.  u 

'  ^0,  .^,,3....  -  «nt  to  ,,.e  t..„ 

St«a»nt3  ar,  tr„te<,  aa  aiulu 


enter  the  program  they  are  self-motlvated  when  they  enter  the  program. 
In  the  words  of  one  teachen  "They've  been  out  on  the  street.    They  know 
what  It's  like  ...  most  students  are  motivated  by  the  time  they  get 
here."^  Most  teachers  seem  highly  concerned  with  developing  wholesome 
student  attitudes.    It  is  hoped  that  if  a  student  is  given  an  opportunity 
for  success  and  develops  attitudes  which  will  invite  future  suooess.  then 
that  student  will  make  an  easier  adjustment  to  the  world  of  work. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  enable  the  student  to  finish 
high  sohool  and  gain  work  experience  that  will  facilitate  the  student's 
abUity  to  obtain  employment.   The  program  offers  the  student  a  "second 
ohanoe"  in  obtaining  his  high  sohool  diploma. 

Biual  stress  is  placed  upon  education  and  employment,  flduoation 
is  stressed  as  a  necessary  means  of  surviving  in  the  world  of  work, 
and  effort  is  made  to  relate  educational  and  Job  experiences.    In  addition, 
the  Work.3tudy  R-ogram  attempts  to  integrate  the  student*^  educational 
experiences  into  his  total  life  experiences.    For  exampli,  students  are 
helped  in  overcoming  personal  problems  that  interfere  with  their  coming 
to  sohool.    They  are  expected  to  notify  appropriate  school  personnel 
when  they  are  goin^  to  be  late  for  class  or  for  some  reason  are  absent 
from  class.    They  must  assume  personal  responolbllity  for  their  behavior 
and  if  they  are  in  violation  of  authority,  they  must  make  a  personal 
accounting  for  their  actions,    i^ents  are  rarely  called  when  discipline 


problems  arise.   Students  learn  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for 
their  actions* 

Results  of  the  teacher  Interviews  suggests  that  most  teachers 
are  In  agreement  with  this  view.   What  teachers  view  as  their  objectives 
are  summarized  by  the  following  statements i  "...  help  students  cope  with 

the  kind  of  environment  in  which  they  will  live,  ducat  ion  and 

discipline  for  life,   and  ....  to  prepare  the  student  to  accept  the 
actual  facts  of  life  in  the  community."^ 

Some  teachers  felt  that  while  subject  matter  vas  importani,  what 
students  must  learn  most  is  to  adapt  to  situations  which  are  part  of  real 
life  experiences. 

Many  of  the  students  interviewed  viewed  the  prograjn  as  a  quick 
and  easy  means  of  obtaining  employment.    However,  a  few  graduates  of  the 
Work-Study  Program  are  presently  attending  John  Carroll  University, 
Cleveland  State  University  and  others.? 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible  and  ^  . 
while  it  is  essentially  work-oriented,  courses  are  offered  which  fiaflll 
the  college  admission  requirements  if  a  student  chooses  to  continue  hi^ 
education  at  the  university  level. 

Background  and  Influencing  Factors 

The  Work-Study  prosrara  of  the  Cleveland  public  Schools  be;an  in 
April  1962  as  a  result  of  a  svirvey  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Cleveland  'Jeiiare  Federation,    The  surve;  was  conducted 
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m  November  of  I96I  and  was  concerned  with  the  erowing  social  and  eoonomlo 
problems  of  unemployed,  out.of-sohool  youth  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.   A  summary  of  the  survey  statistics  is  as  followsi 

1     TVo  out  of  three  out-of-sohool  youth  are  unemployed. 
2!    One  out  of  two  high  sohool  graduates  is  unemi^oyed. 
3.    Ihree  out  of  four  non-graduates  are  unemployed, 
if.    Three  out  of  five  of  the  unemployed  have  not  held 
full-time  jobs.  x    j.  j. 

5.  Three  out  of  four  unemployed  are  eighteen  to  twenty 

years  of  age.  .         j.  * 

6.  Two  out  of  five  of  the  unemployed  have  been  out  of 

sohool  more  than  two  years. 

AS  a  result  of  this  survey.the  Caeveland  Board  of  Bduoation  hoped 
to  establish  a  program  that  would  serve  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  unemployed  youth.   It  was  felt  that  to  simply  find 
jobs  for  each  of  the  unemployed,  without  developing  a  saleable  skill, 
would  not  solve  the  problem.   Likewise,  modification  of  the  school  curric 
uluQ  did  not  seem  to  provide  the  answer  since  half  of  the  high  school 
graduates  surveyed  were  unemployed.   The  following  statement  summarizes 
the  problems 

solutions  for  social  problems,  as  with  many  problems.  Ho  in 
removing  cause  factors.    While  the  schools  recosnlae  a  share 
of  the  responsibility  In  resolving  these  factors,  they  are  also 
aware  that  they  alone  cannot  solve  this  complex  f  ^^^f  •  ^^^J?® 
unemployment  Is  society's  problem,  !?f  *  ? 

combined  determination  and  concern  of  the  whole  community. 

The  Work-Study  program  developed  as  an  attempt  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  unemployed  >outh  via  the  combined  effort  of  school  and 
community.    The  program  permits  the  student  to  continue  his  high  school 
.  education  on  a  jart-tlme  basis  and  hold  part-time  employment  simul- 
taneously.  Ihe  students  are  given  considerable  freedom  In  arranging 
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their  olass  schedules  which  must  be  compatible  with  work  schedules.  Job 
placement  for  the  part-time  or  co-op  jobs  are  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Occupational  Planning  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
and  the  students  must  generally  continue  satisfactorily  in  his  school 
work  in  order  to  continue  employment  secured  through  the  program. 

An  Advisory  Board  was  esUblished  at  the  program's  beginning 
which  consisted  of  twelve  business  and  community  leaders,  whose  role 
was  to  advise  the  Work-Study  Program  in  regard  to  keeping  the  curriculum 
consistent  with  community  and  job  expectations  and  to  alert  the  community 
to  what  is  going  on  within  the  program.   The  Advisory  Board  presently 
has  a  ten  member  sUff  who  meet  semi-annually,  once  a  year  at  one  of  the 
members  firms  and  once  a  year  at  the  Work-Study  Center,  and  individually 
sustain  contact  with  the  program's  progress.    In  addition  to  their 
advisory  role,  they  speak  to  students  during  pre-employment  sessions, 
arrange  field  trips  to  various  employment  sites  and  employ  students  them- 
selves , 

The  Cleveland  Rotary  Club  has  alto  been  very  active  since  the 
program  began  sponsoring  field  trips  to  a  large  number  of  industries 
and  institutions  in  the  Cleveland  area.  In  addition,'  RotarUns  have 
helped  organize  summe?  recreation  programs,  an  annual  blood  donation 
drive  and  have  employed  many  of  the  students. 

The  original  twenty-nine  students  who  be^an  the  program  attended 
classes  at  Observation  Slementary  School  at  206^1-  dterns  Road  in  a  section 
of  the  bulldln-  set  aside  for  the  Work-Study  fro{^ram.   At  that  time,  Mr, 
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fifty  percent'^  of  the  students  enrolled  In  the  Work-Study  Program  learned 
of  the  program  from  a  friend  who  was  already  involved  in  the  program,  or 
had  knowledge  ot'  it,  while  the  other  fifty  percent  learned  of  the  pcogram 
from  former  teachers  or  guidance  counselors,  or  were  referred  to  the 
program  by  another  institution  or  agency  such  as  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  the  County  Welfare  Department.    A  few 
juvenile  law  offenders  are  now  attending  classes  in  the  Work-Study  Program 
until  their  probation  period  is  terminated,  as  part  of  a  relatively  new 
Institutional  Returnee  Brogram.    The  institutional  returnees  are  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  are  placed  in  the  program  as 
part  of  their  rehabilitation.    One  counselor  and  a  program  technician 
keep  tabs  on  the  institutional  returnees  who  are  referred  from  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court  Juvenile  Department  by  the  student's  juvenile  probation 
officer. 


FOOTNOTES 


Teaoher  Interviews,  November,  1973  to  January,  197^. 
^Ibld, 

''From  conversations  with  students  and  graduates,  November, 
1973  to  January,  197^. 
L 

"Social  Dynamite  in  the  Inner  City,"  a  summary  of  a  survey 
of  out-of -school  unemployed  youth  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education, 
(undated  brochure). 

^Ibid. 

^"Special  Occupational  Planning  Committee  on  the  Work-Study 
^ogsam  for  D!rop-Outs,"  (Memorandum).  July  8,  I966. 

^Results  of  "Student  Questionnaire,"  December  4,  1973* 


CHAPTER  2 


DATA 

Ihysical  Plant  and  Facilities 

Ihe  Work-Study  Program  is  located  at  4966  Woodland  Avenue 
which  is  Just  west  of  East  55th  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue  on  Cleve- 
land's near  Eastside.    The  location  is  a  convenient  one  for  most 
students  involved  in  the  ia:ogram  since  it  is  close  to  the  downtown 
residential  sections  which  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  dropouts 
in  the  city. 

The  Work-Study  Program  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  for.ner 
General  Electric  Plant,  the  first  and  second  floors  axe  used  the 
Woodland  Job  l^aining  Center. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  program  consists  of  nine  classrooms r 
two  teachers  offices,  a  conference  room  (which  is  used  for  faculty 
meetings  and  student  regis  .ration),  a  clerical  staff  office,  a  teachers 
loun^d,  an  attendance  department  office,  a  counseling  room  for  the  In- 
stitutional Returnee  ?ro^ram,  a  supervisor's  office,  and  an  auditorium. 
The  program  also  has  the  use  of  a  cafeteria  which  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  buildin.:;.   See  Figure  I  on  page  12. 

The  buildins  is  rather  old  but  adequate.    Light,  heating  and 
ventilation  seem  adequate  and  classrooms  appeared  to  be  large  enoajh 
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The  program's  facilities  are  United.    There  is  only  one  overhead 
projector,  a  limited  amount  of  models  for  science  and  biology,  a  number 
of  maps  and  charts  and  one  tape  recorder,  one  l6  mm.  projector,  one 
filmstrip  projector,  one  record  player,  one  PM  radio.    Even  though  there 
Is  no  line  item  in  the  Work-Study  budget  for  books,  per  se,  books  are 
bought  out  of  the  curriculum  budget  for  that  purpose  and  distributed  to 
the  Work-Study  Jicogram, 

Many  of  the  teachers  use  the  text-books  as  supplementary  material 
and  the  students  must  in  most  oases,  rely  on  their  class  notes  and  share 
the  few  text-books  that  are  available. 

The  lack  of  materials  Is  probably  the  prograun's  biggest  problem 
and  is  definitely  the  biggest  single  complaint  of  the  teachers.  However, 
the  teachers  seem  to  be  getting  along  with  the  materials  available  to 
th^jbut  they  hope  that  in  the  future  more  materials  will  be  available. 

Financial  jCb.ta 

At  its  ir'ception  the  Work-Study  Ptogram  was  totally  supports  . 
by  the  Cleveland  3oard  of  flducation  since  at  that  time  no  federal  funds 
were  available  for  sucn  urograms,    Durinc  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, an  evaluation  was  made  of  the  program  and  a  proposal  was 


made  for  federal  funds  through  OEO  (the  Office  of  Eoonomio  Opportunity) 
Title  II,  and  the  Federal  sovernment  supported  a  portion  of  the  program 
from  November,  1965  to  February,  1967.    At  that  time,  a  cut  in  federal 
funds  was  mad©  to  the  Cleveland  CSO  and  a  proposal  for  funds  was  made 
through  Title  I  £S£a  (elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act).  The 
federal  funds  from  this  source  supported  approxLuately  thirty  percent  of 
the  program  for  an  additional  year  at  which  time  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  began  to  subsidize  the  program  and  has  been  supporting  the 
program  ever  since, 

Present  funding  for  the  program  oomes  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education.    In  addition,  the  Work-Study  High  School 
credit  classes  are  reimbursable  from  state  funds  earmarked  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

The  total  1973  budget  for  the  Work-Study  Eroeram  was  $l6l,403. 
Of  this  figure  administration  costs  were  $21,000,  teachers*  salaries 
$115,000,  clerical  ^5,553,  teachers'  assistants  $18,900,  office  supplies 
$500,  transportation  ^150,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  $300.^ 

Building;  maintenance  and  custodial  coats  come  out  of  the  budget 
for  the  Woodland  Job  Training  Center  which  occupies  the  same  building. 

In  1962,  when  the  program  started,  the  enrollment  was  small  and 
operating  costs  were  subsequently  less,  and  in  the  early  years  federal 
fundi:;,:  hoi?  stem  the  tide  of  it;creasin-  costs.    Today  the  Ero-ram  takes 
much  mere  administ-.'atlve  ability  and  an  increased  number  of  teachers  and 
staff  a^  increased  salaries.    Budcet  cuts  are  not  only  havin^j  their  efiect 
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o«  the  Work-Stud"  P^r^..^ 

^Oijrajn,  but  the  «^*4 

-  ^  p.„e.  ,,rr 

I»  -Plte  Of  fi„a„eui  diffiomti., 
to  co„tl„„,.  '        ^«  ^  Prosr^.  it  „ua  b. 


*>»oUment  lata 


H»re  are  ;,57  students  presentl 

a,  .^3.  a.  jrr^ " 

•^''e  graduated        the  «or.-studv  ^  '^"-"'ta 

""^^  -  .bout  t.^t.  peroent.  J 

«.e  ...stud.  .0,^  -t,.t„o 

Pl'tine  re,uire„e„ts  for  thei^  m,,     ,  '  ™^''^«»*  ^^»re  co.- 

the  AnnBrf  t.  ^"'""'^  diplomas.  sev.„ 

toed  Poroes,  f„ur  percent  ,«re       ,  . 

•"o-  reasons.3  «>e  others  left  for  u„. 

^^57  students  presently  enro,,  . 
f«»als.    I>,«r»  •wolled,  183  are  male  ,74 

%«e  are  twenty  „i„e  oiaese,  , 

Olass  at  the  be.i„..ina  of  the  our  ' 
^^Oteen  a.,d  t„o  tenths  students  T  l^"'''"' 
-  -xteen  and  s.  tenths  stuTIt   J  ^  ^  " 
'^..ely  thirteen  .roent  of  thet"  ^^'^  ' 
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Enrollment  data  for  the  five  semesters  of  the  1972-73  academic 

year  are  as  follows t 

September  1972  to  November  1972 i  284  students  registered  for 
classoa  in  the  Work-Study  ProGram,  96  withdrew,  and  1^8 
completed  the  semester. 

November  1972  to  January  1973 I  279  students  re-is tered, 
7^  withdrew,  205  completed  the  semester. 

January  1973  to  April  1973?  265  registered,  102  withdrew  and 
163  completed  the  semester. 

April  1973  to  June  1973i  294  registered,  101  withdrew  and 
183  completed  the  semester. 

June  1973  to  August  1973l  276  registered,  73  withdrew,  and  203 
completed  the  semester. 

The  program  is  designed  for  students  between  the  a^ea  of  sixteen 
and  twenty  one, however,  a  few  students  are  older.    All  students  over  twenty- 
one  are  Woodland  Job  Center  trainees  who  are  taking  the  hir;h  school  credit 
classes  through  the  Work-Study  program  because  of  the  convenience  of  the 
location  of  both  programs  in  the  same  building.    Ihe  average  student  presently 
in  the  program  is  IB, 8  years  of  age.    The  youngest  student  presently  on  record 
is  sixteen  years  of  age.^ 

.  Students  intelligence  quotients  range  from  P5  to  I3?,    the  mean  beinr> 
93  based  on  the  utis  ^uick  3corin,-3  IQ  Test.    These  scores  are  somewhat  lovrer 
than  the  national  average  but  within  the  normal  range  of  Intelligence. 
Cultural  handicaps  probablj.  accoujit  for  part  of  this  difference  with  the 
balance  resultin;  irom  the  fact  that  many  students  are  accepted  with  I^'s 
below  the  legal  cut  off  of  eighty -five  for  regular  classes. 
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Man:  have  had  attendance  problems  in  the  public  high  schools  they 
previously  attended.    The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  attendance  stems  from  a 
variety  of  perawxial  problems  which  include  trans porUtion  problems,  care 
of  children  and  delinquency.    Most  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  couple  of  years. 

When  a  student  enters  the  pra3ram,  his  needs  may  vary  consider- 
ably.   Some  students  enter  the  pra^ram  with  only  a  few  credits  to 
comnlete,  a  few  enter  the  program  who  are  functionally  illiterate  and  must 
take  basic  education  courses  before  the;,  can  continue  their  education. 

In  most  cases,  students  learn  of  the  procram  from  a  friend  and 
enter  with  the  hope  of  eliminating  what  personal  and  educational  problems 
they  have  in  a  manner  which  will  provide  them  a  greater  amount  of  frustra- 
tion and  anxiety. 

Background  of  Staff 

The  Work-Study  staff  consists  of  eleven  full-time  teachers,  one 
program  supervisor-coordinator,  one  assisUnt  coordinator,  and  a  counselor. 
On  the  clerical  staff  there  are  one  full-time  clerk  and  four  teacher 
assistants  who  receive  practical  training  in  the  program  office  while  they 
complete  courses  in  business  education.    The  Pco^ram's  secrotar.-  takes 
oharje  of  the  Attendance  Deijartment  fulfilling  duties  of  attendance 
officer  as  well  as  clerical  duties.    Students  are  also  used  in  fillln? 
out  the  attenda:'.ce  office  staff.    In  the  Institutional  Returnee  Ftocram, 
there  are  two  on  the  stafi  i  one  program  counselor  and  one  procram  technician. 
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The  eleven  full-time  teachers  presently  on  the  staff  are  all 
fully  certified  in  their  subject  areas.  Since  teachers  must  perform 
additional  services  in  advising  students  ocoupationally  and  education- 
ally and  since  teachers  must  deal  with  a  special  type  of  student,  the 
criteria  for  teacher  selection  includes  experiences  which  are  related 
to  the  program's  objectives.    Two  of  the  teachers  have  been  with  the 
program  since  it  began,  and  most  have  work  experiences  in  addition  to 
their  respective  subject  areas  which  are  an  asset  in  dealing  with  the 
students  in  the  program.    Experience  areas  include i  sales  and  sales 
management,  probation  officers,  social  workers  and  drug  rehabilitation 
work.    The  Spanish  teacher,  a  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  teaches  Pee-Employ- 
ment  and  Problems j  Social  and  Economic,  in  addition  to  Spanish  I  and  II, 
which  is  a  tremendous  help  to  Spanish  speaking  students  in  the  program. 

The  program  coordinator  has  been  with  the  program  eleven  .-.ears 
and  the  assistant  coordinator  has  had  ten  years  in  the  program.  They 
have  continuously  attempted  to  make  the  program  as  flexible  as  possible 
in  dealing  with  the  special  needs  of  students  and  in  adapting  to  the 
changing  times. 

Educational  aides,  many  of  them  students  and  former  students,  are 
also  part  of  the  Work-Study  staff,    Tuey  aid  teachers  in  monitoring  and 
correctin;;  tests  and  perfom  additional  duties. 

The  staff  of  the  Work-Stud:  program  is  a  very  cohesive  group. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  true  believers  in  what  the  prograjo  is  doing, 
and  the  teachers  philosophies  tend  to  be  ccM^tible  or  in  most  cases, 
identical  to  the  program's  philosophy.   Moat  teachers  when  interviewed 
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reported  that  the  objeotives  of  the  program  and  their  personal  object- 
ives were  the  same* 


Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Budget  for  the  Work-Study 
prograjn,  1973. 

2 

"Special  Occupational  Planning  Committee  on  the  Work-Study 
A:oG;ram  for  Drop-Outs,"  (Memorandum),  July  8,  1966. 

^Ibid. 

F^om  attendance  records,  Work-Study  program,  November  9$ 
1973  to  January  11,  197^. 

^"Student  Questionnaire,"  December  4,  1973* 
6 

"Work  and  Study"  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  (undated), 

p«  2. 


CHAFT2R  3 


PROGRAM 
Admission 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Work-Study  Program,  a  student  musti 

1.    Reside  in  the  Cleveland  City  School  districts. 

2t    fie  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  . 

3.    Sixteen  and  seventeen  year  old  students  must  have 
permission  from  the  Cleveland  fiureau  of  Attendance 
to  be  admitted. 

Students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Work-Study  Program  must 
fill  out  an  application  at  the  Work-Study  center.    They  are  then 
asked  to  fill  out  an  enrollment  sheet  which  will  provide  information 
concerning  their  personal  taokground.    The  student  is  then  given  an 
appointment  for  screening,  at  which  time  he  meets  with  his  instructor 
and  is  given  an  Oils  Quick  Scoring  IQ  Test,  a  sentence  completion  test, 
and  he  is  asked  to  write  an  autobiography.  The  student  then  fills  out 
a  counseling  sheet  which  the  instructor  completes  as  to  the  results  of 
the  tests  and  the  transcript  from  the  school  he  previously  attended. 

After  the  student  has  completed  the  screening  session  he  is 
notified  01  his  acceptance.    When  accepted,  the  student  is  notified  by 
phone  and  b/  letter  of  the  oponinj  dates  and  times  or  the  next  pre-employ 
ment  sessions.    Ii'  he  Tails  to  appear  for  the  pre-employment  session 
following  the  soroonins,  xollcw-up  letters  are  sont. 
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Onoe  accepted,  each  student  must  attend  a  four-week  pre-employ- 
ment session  where  he  Is  asked  to  fill  out  a  personal  data  sheet  which 
contains  Information  that  will  be  needed  In  filling  out  Job  applications* 
During  pre-employment  the  students  become  reaoquainted  with  school  routine, 
gain  information  that  will  orient  them  toward  the  world  of  work,  are  shown 
films  pertaining  to  employment  and  various  career  opportunities,  are 
taken  on  field  trips  to  various  industries  and  institutions,  and  get 
practice  in  filling  out  Job  applications  and  completing  Job  interviews. 
During  pre-emplo:,-inent  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  benefit  of 

« 

completing  a  hi^h  school  education.   Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  punctuality, 
good  grooming,  and  peinonal  responsibility  as  a  means  of  aoq.ulring  and  sus- 
taining employment.    If  a  student  for  any  reason  fails  to  complete  the 
pre-employment  session,  he  is  notified  by  mail  and  by  telephone  of  the 
next  pre-employment  session. 

Most  students  who  complete  pre-employment  attend  day  school  at 
the  Work-Study  site,  however,  depending  on  the  students'  work  schedule, 
they  ma:,  attend  John  Hay  or  Vest  Tech  evening  classes. 

Curriculum 

Students  in  the  Work-Study  Rro^jram  complete  the  same  requirements 
for  graduation  as  any  graduate  in  the  Cleveland  Public  School  system. 
The  length  of  school  semesters,  however,  is  nine  weeks,  or  half  of  the 
typical  public  school  semester.   Since  the  semester  is  half  as  lon^,  the 
student  must  spend  twice  as  lon^  in  each  period  for  the  same  amount  of 
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semester  credit,  thus  the  length  of  each  class  is  one  and  one-half  hours 
Inatead  of  the  usual  forty-five  minutes. 

There  are  five  nine  week  semesters  in  the  Work-Study's  academic 
yiiar.    Two  Work-Study  semesters  are  equal  to  one  academic  semester  credit 
In  a  typical  public  school,  thus  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
complete  his  requirements  at  a  more  accelerated  rate  than  he  would  other- 
vise  be  able  and  at  the  same  time  hold  part-time  employment. 

In  each  semester  course,  a  student  satisfactorily  completes  he 
earns  ten  points.    Three  hundred  forty  points  are  required  for  graduation, 
and  the  student  typically  earns  two  hundred  forty  points  in  satisfactory 
course  work  and  the  additional  one  hundred  points  in  completing  his  part- 
time  work  experience  satisfactorily  or  in  completins  elective  courses, 
the  basic  requirements  are  as  follows! 

80  points  of  Enslish  (9B,  9A,  lOB,  lOA,  213,  llA,  12B,  12A) 
60  points  of  social  studies  (20  poiii'-s  of  vrhich  must  be 

American  history) 
20  points  of  math 
20  points  of  science 
20  points  of  health 

40  points  in  any  two  of  these  areas i  (l)  art,  (2)  business 
education,  (3)  foreign  lan^^ua^'e,  (4)  home  economics,  (5) 
industrial  arts,  (6)  20  additional  points  of  math, 
(7)  20  additional  points  of  science. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  special  or  remedial  courses 
a  CO  iau:.ht  which  are  aimed  at  oorrectins  specific  deficiencies  that 
iitudents  ma;-  have.    These  courses  are  taught  under  the  single  headin:; 
i,.-  Adult  Basic  Education. 

Ilaiiy  01  the  courses  offered  are  related  to  the  particular  work 
Ifi  which  a  student  is  enlaced.   For  example,  a  student  interested  in 
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Most  students  who  are  not  engaged  In  the  Co-op  Arograms  work 
and  attend  classes  simultaneously,  and  while  full  time  work  lo  dis- 
couraged, a  few  students  are  workings  full  time  while  attending  classes. 
These  students  receive  wages  which  are  comparable  or  equal  to  those 
received  by  other  employees  engaged  In  Identical  worx.   Students  must 
maintain  satisfactory  paro^ress  In  their  courses  to  continue  In  their 
employment.    The  majority  of  employers  are  very  cooperative.  Employers 
seceive  reports  of  the  student's  progress  each  semester  and  are  mailed 
monthly  rating  sheets,  which  they  use  to  rate  the  student's  Job 
performance  and  subsequently  mail  back  to  the  Work-Study  Program.  The 
students  are  evaluated  on  criteria  which  include t  Job  adjustment,  work 
performance,  initiative,  attendance,  and  relationships  with  co-workers. 
See  Appendix  A.    The  students  also  recAive  counseling  from  both  their 
assigned  teacher-advisor  and  the  schools 's  (guidance  counselor. 

Counseling 

Guidance  in  the  program  includes  (l)  educational,  (2)  personal, 
and  (3)  vocational  counseling.    £ach  student  is  assigned  a  teacher- 
advisor  who  helps  the  student  in  selecting  his  courses,  completing  his 
high  school  requirements,  and  in  his  General  adjustment  to  school. 

The  student  also  receives  personal  guidance  from  the  school's 
guidance  counselor  since  many  of  the  students  have  a  multitude  of  personal 
problems  which  have  caused  them  to  earare  in  the  procram  in  the  first 
place.   Many  have  been  out  of  school  for  some  time  and  have  been  un- 
sucoessiul  in  obtaining  employment.    Man;,  of  these  students  need  to 
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develop  attitudes  which  will  enable  them  to  overcome  their  poor  work 
habits  and  will  Insure  future  success  In  employment. 

The  students  are  also  given  vocational  guidance.    The  Kuder 
Iteference  Record  Is  used  in  determining  the  student's  Interest  In 
various  vocations,  and  once  a  student  has  been  placed  In  a  particular 
Job,  he  receives  counseling  In  which  the  student's  suitability  to  the 
job  is  assessed* 

Methods 

The  curriculum  and  methods  are  substantially  the  same  in  the 
Work-Study  Rrogram  as  in  most  ca.eveland  high  schools.   Students -must 
take  the  required  courses  that  will  enabJe  them  to  graduate.  Further- 
more, grading  is  done  on  a  traditional  scale t   A  -  excellent,  B  -  good, 
C  -  fair,  D  -  poor,  F  -  failingi  and  instruction  is  basically  discussion 
and  lecture  type.    Other  guidelines  aret 

1,  A  tardiness  tendency  will  affect  the  grade  and  the 
student  should  be  counseled, 

2,  Grades  should  Include  an  attitude  mark, 

3,  Do  not  record  a  grade  with  a  minus  (-)  or  a 
plus  (+)  mark  in  addition  to  the  letter  grade, 

4,  Check  the  absence  and  tardiness  record.  Make 
sure  it  is  written  In, 

5,  Please  do  not  leave  any  blanks  on  the  card.  If 
the  studeritJs   attendance  is  peri'ect,  please  mark 

6,  Attitude  marks  will  be  as  follows:    1   Excellent  to  good 

2  Avera.je 

3  Poor  (Ko  "A"  should  have 

anything  under  a  "2") 
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7.    Grades  will  b©  marked  In  as  follows j  A^,  A^,  etc,  ^ 

Wh'ile  the  basic  sradins  system  is  not  totally  unique,  it  does 
attempt  to  emphasize  to  the  pupil  the  importance  of  regular  attendance, 
punctuality,  and  good  attitude.    The  system  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
student  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  getting  to  school  on  time, 
and  to  be  in  re:^ular  attendance.    If  the  student,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  has  an  attendance  problem,  a  referral  Is  made  to  the  Cleve- 
land Riblic  Schools  Bureau  of  Attendance,  if  however,  the  student  is 
eighteen  years  old  or  older  he  is  withdrawn  from  the  current  semester 
after  five  absences. 

The  attendance  rules  are  as  follows! 

1,  You  are  liable  for  withdrawal  after  five  absences  or 
five  cases  of  ts^rdiness. 

2,  Calling  in  or  oommunicatins  with  the  attendance  clerk 
can  keep  you  in  school, 

3«    Class  cutting  (leaving  the  school  without  permission) 
is  absolutely  forbidden.    If  you  cut  you  will  lose  the 
class  you  cut, 

4,    If  it  is  necessarr  to  leave  the  buildinj,  and  your 
attendance  record  allows  it,  you  can  sign  out  with  an 
CUT-Oi'^-BUILDIIiG  i-'ERMIT  at  the  attendance  desk,-' 

If  a  student  is  withdrawn  because  of  poor  attendance,  follow 
up  letters  are  sent  to  inform  him  of  the  openinj  date  of  the  coming 
semester,  at  which  time  a  student  is  able  to  be  re-instated  in  the 
prorram. 
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The  program  also  maintains  Its  own  attendance  department 

which  is 'placed  in  ohar^ie  of  resolving  attendance  problems. 

In  cases  where  a  poor  attendance  tendency  is  developing »  the 
counselor,  attendance  director  and  program  director  are  involved 
in  try  in/;  to  resolve  the  situation...  In  cases  where  a  student 
is  employed  on  a  school  sponsored  job,  the  employer  is  also 
notified  and  asked  to  counsel  the  student  on  the  Importance  of 
good  attendance  both  in  school  and  on  the  job...^ 

In  addition  to  recording  student  attendance  and  attemptinj  to 
mitigate  attendance  problems,  the  Work-Study  attendance  department 
is  also  given  charge  of  the  following i 

1.  Recovery  program  to  activate  Work-Study  students. 

2.  Recovery  of  books  not  turned  in  when  students 
withdraw. 

3*    Registration  and  recording  all  grades. 

4.    Following  up  all  attendance  problems i  school,  work, 
counselini  and  co-oping. ^ 

The  program's  attendance  department  is  run  by  one  of  the  full- 
time  teachers  and  a  teacher  alternate  in  performing  this  duty  of 
acting  as  attendance  officer.   Teacher  assistants  are  used  to  take  care 
of  the  routine  clerical  duties  involved  in  keeping  attendance  records, 
filing  and  similar  duties. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

The  nature  of  the  Work-Study  ftogram,  as  might  be  expected, 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  extracurricular  activities.  Many 
students  in  the  program  were  unable  for  &  variety  of  reasons  to  par- 
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tlolpate  in  traditional  hljh  school  settings  and  for  these  same  reasons 
are  unable  to  participate  in  extra  activities  in  the  Work-Stud>  Program, 
The  program  doesi  however,  provide  several  social  activities  in  which 
the  students  may  participate. 

Every  spring  many  Oi  the  students  travel  to  the  Rolling  Y  Ranch 
in  southern  Ohio  as  the  guests  of  the  Cleveland  Rotary  Club,  for  a 
weekend  of  swimming,  horseback  riding,  rodeos,  and  games.  Student 
dances  are  also  held  at  the  Central  YWCA  at  the  end  of  each  semester, 
Proceeds  from  the  dances  go  into  the  school  treasury  and  are  used  to 
buy  decorations  for  holidays  and  parties,  and  to  buy  special  equipment 
and  supplies  which  may  be  needed  by  the  students. 

The  program  has  recently  organized  a  school  basketball  team 
which  competes  in  the  Cleveland  City  League, 

The  students -also  conduct  a  semi-annual  Red  Cross  blood  donation 
drive.   Students  are  responsible  for  organizing  the  drive  as  well  as 
soliciting  donors  for  the  one  day  activity  at  the  program. 

The  Annual  Recognition  i;ight  is  probably  the  Work-Study  ErOGram^s 
largest  event  of  the  year.    Each  spring,  graduates  of  the  pa»t  year  are 
given  awards  in  academic  achievement,  work  achievement,  volunteer  work, 
attendance  and  others.    Usually  ninety  percent  of  the  graduates  receive 
some  type  of  award.    The  awards  (certificates,  trophies,  and  medals)  are 
donated  b   the  Rotarians  who  along  with  the  tfork-Study  Advisor.  Board 
are  present  and  assist  in  loresidinc  in  the  presentation  of  awards. 

Students  help  or.jc.nize  the  Recognition  iil^ht  activities  sending 
out  formal  invitations  to  parents,  friends,  and  employers,  and  serving 
as  ushers  during  the  ceremonies, 
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"Requirement  for  Graduation,"  the  Work-Study  program, 
(undated).    See  Appendix  S. 

2 

"Grade  Guidelines,"  the  Work-Study  prosram,  (undated). 

^"Attendance  Rules,"  the  Work-Study  program,  (undated). 
k 

"Work  and  Study" 
^Ibid. 


CHAPTER  ^ 
STUDEi'T  Aii'D  TEACHER  liiTERVIEWS 
Student  Reactions 

A  student  questionnaire  developed  by  the  research  team  at 
John  Carroll  University  (see  Appendix  B)  was  distributed  to  one 
hundred  thirty-elGht  students  active  in  the  Work-Study  Program, 
of  these,  sixty -two  were  male  and  seventy-six  female.    They  averaged 
eighteen  and  eight  tenths  years  of  age.    Seventy -seven  and  one-half 
percent  were  born  in  Cleveland,  and  thirty -four  percent  no  longer  live 
with  their  parents.    Their  length  of  time  in  the  program  ranged  from 
one  month  to  five  years t  sixty-nine  percent  have  been  in  the  program 
for  one  year  or  less,  twenty-nine  percent  between  one  and  three  years, 
and  two  percent  have  been  in  the  program  over  three  years.  The  grade 
level  of  the  student  respondents  ranged  from  ninth  to  twelfth  grade 
and  the  average  ,^rade  level  for  the  students  sampled  was  eleven  and 
two  tenths.    Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  students  sampled  reported 
that  they  liked  the  pro£,ram  well  enough  to  recommend  it  to  a  friend 
and  69  of  the  133  students  (fifty  percent)  reported  that  they  first 
heard  of  the  program  from  a  friend.^ 

When  asked  why  they  selected  the  pro,-,ram,  most  expressed  thatt 
(1)  they  have  more  freedom,  (2)  are  able  to  work  while  attending 
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school  and  (3)  folt  that  the  progxam  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
obtain  a  high  school  diploma* 

Sixty  percent  of  the  students  reported  that  they  had  a  voice 
in  determining  program  procedure.  Fifty- three  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents said  they  were  able  to  choose  the  teachers  they  wanted  and 
fifty-one  percent  reported  that  their  course  schedule  was  designed 
cooperatively  between  themselves  and  their  teacher-advisor* 

When  asked  if  teachers  are  interested  in  them,  forty  percent 
of  the  students  reported  that  most  are,  thirty  percent  said  some  are, 
fifteen  percent  reported  that  few  are,  and  ten  percent  responded 
none  are. 

As  would  be  expected,  eighty-two  percent  of  the  students  re- 
ported that  the  program  makes  school  more  desirable  for  them*  Only 

eight  percent  of  the  138  students  felt  that  the  program  did  not  make 
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school  more  desirable*  Ten  percent  did  not  respond* 

When  questioned  about  their  future  plans,  ninety-six  percent 
of  the  students  said  they  plan  to  complete  high  school  t  thirty-nine 
percent  of  the  students  stated  that  they  plan  to  go  to  college  after 
completing  hi^h  school t  three  percent  said  they  wanted  to  work  and 
go  to  college I  sixteen  percent  stated  that  they  would  seek  some  kind 
of  technical  training)  twenty- two  percent  stated  that  they  wanted  to 
work!  and  twent;  percent  were  uncertain  about  their  future  plans  *^ 

A  few  of  the  program's  graduates  stop  in  occasionally  to  talk 
to  their  former  teachers  and  friends  still  in  the  pro^iam*  Two  of 
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the  graduates ,  one  maloi  the  other  fetnale,  were  interviewed  by  the 
investigator.   Both  graduated  were  enthusiast io  about  the  program, 
the  male  graduate  is  presently  employed,  the  female  graduate  is 
now  training  as  a  clerk-typist  at  one  of  lue  i'anpower  Job  Training 
Centers,    Both  felt  that  the  program  has  paid  off  for  them  stating 
that  they  received  more  individualized  attention,  were  treated 
equally,  were  made  to  feel  responsible  for  themselves  and  were  really 
given  a  chance.    The  graduates  felt  that  the  friendlier  atmosphere, 
the  amount  of  freedom,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  while  attending 
classes  were  the  most  atttiactive  features  of  the  program,^ 

Teacher  Reactions 

Six  members  of  the  Work-Study  faculty  were  interviewed  using 
a  teacher  interview  instrument  developed  by  the  team  of  researchers 
from  John  Carroll  University,   See  Appendix  B. 

All  of  the  teachers  interviewed  had  experiences  prior  to 
their  involvement  in  the  program  which  related  to  the  types  of  stu- 
dents with  which  they  are  working  or  to  the  types  of  skills  they  are 
attempting  to  develop  in  the  students,^ 

The  subject  areas  of  the  teachers  interviewed  were  English, 
social  studies,  world  history,  American  history,  black  history, 
psychology,  health,  and  Spanish. 

W.  n  asked  to  state  what  they  saw  as  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  the  followinc  responses  were  recorded i 
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1*    To  help  the  student  get  his  hii^'h  school  diploma. 
2.    To  provide  a  realistic  alternative  to  hlch  school, 
3*    To  prepare  the  student  to  accept  the  actual  facts  of 

life  In  the  oomnunlty. 
4,    Help  students  In  {tettlnG  a  Job. 

5*    finployoe  orientation... Getting;  to  work  on  time,  with 
the  proper  materials  and  dressed  properly.^ 

All  of  the  teacher  respondents  stated  that  their  own  personal 
objectives  were  the  same  as  the  program's.   Some  indicated  that  they 
felt  that  they  must  be  especially  responsive'  to  individual  student 
needs,  and,  that  the  need  of  pupils  to  develop  attitudes  to  help  them 
succeed  in  life  was  as  Important  as  gaining  competence  in  subject  matter. 

Most  methods  of  instruction  and  evaluation  axe  traditional 
and  classes  are  not  unlike  others  elsewhere  in  the  Cleveland  Public  school 
System.   Students  remaining  in  the  program  seldom  fall  because  they  are 
self  motivated  and  have  a  desire  to  complete  the  program.    Those  who  might 
fall  usually  drop  out  before  they  receive  a  falling  mark.    Teachers  hope 
to  give  students  a  second  chance  for  success  and  as  one  teacher  stated 
success  begets  success. 

Most  of  the  teachers  interviewed  claimed  they  did  nothing  to 
motivate  students  since  most  students  are  already  motivated  when  they 
enter  the  program.    The  student  must  make  a  personal  commitment  and 
assume  a  personal  responsibility  for  his  own  education.    The  teachers 
offer  encourajeneiit  and  they  hope  to  show  students  that  the;*  can  make  it 
if  they  are  willing  to  take  the  personal  responsibility  and  effort  required. 

All  the  teachers  interviewed  said  they  felt  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  acconi:jlishin^  their  objectives.    The  opinion  was 


also  expressed  that  the  type  of  program  In  which  they  are  involved 

is  not  one  that  will  be  one  hundred  percent  successful.    The  consensus 

seems  to  be  that  the  determination  of  what  the  student  does  in  the 

proGram  relates  to  the  student* n  personal  decision,  but  they  feel 

they  are  able  to  reach  a  sufficient  percentage  of  students  and  have 

seen  noticeable  chances  in  student  behavior* 

The  teachers,  when  asked  what  they  felt  were  the  major 

strensths  of  the  program,  in  most  cases  responded  that  the  program's 

nature  was  its  biggest  asset.    The  program  Is  free  from  traditional 

rules  and  regulations  and  does  not  try  to  assume  responsibility, 

which  accordlns  to  the  Work-Study  philosophy,  rightfully  belongs  to 

the  student.   As  one  teacher  stated: 

••••In  a  traditional  hich  school^^^^lf  a  student  goofs  off 
he  tjets  suspended  for  three  days  which  is  what  he  wanted  in 
the  firat  plaoe^^^here  a  student  doesn't  even  have  to  come 
to  school  if  he  doesn't  want  to^^^^if  he  goofs  off  he  is 
withdrawn^f 

When  asked  what  the  major  shortcomings  of  the  prosram  were 
the  most  common  complaint  was  that  the  program  was  poorly  financed^ 
In  mo3t  cases,  teachers  are  ill  equipped  in  their  respective  class- 
rooms, 

Whon  aaltod  what  the;-  view  aa  the  role  of  the  parentn,  almost 
all  viewed  the  jaro.ital  role  as  inecGential  to  the  program's  ob- 
jectives •    students  are  exi^cted  to  be  responsible  for  themselves 
and  as  one  faculty  member  stated  "••••if  parents  had  any  interest  in 
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students  they  wouldn't  be  here." 

Most  teachers  reported  good  rapport  with  the  few  parents  with 
whome  they  have  contaot,  but  parental  involvement  is  rare* 


^"Student  Questionnaire,"  Deoember  4,  1973.  See  Appendix 
2. 


•Ibid. 


^Ibid. 


F^om  interviews  with  two  graduates  of  the  Work-Study 
program,  Deoember  21,  1973* 

^Teacher  Interviews,  November,  1973 • 

Statements  from  teaoher  interviews,  November  1973  to 
January,  197^. 

^Ibid. 

ft 

Ibid. 
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SCHOOL'S  SELF  E'/ALUAnOM,  PROBLSI'lS  kim  IMPACT 

I^ogxam  Evaluation 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  follow  up  on  graduates  from  the  pro- 
sram  but  such  information  has  been  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
obtain.    Many  graduates  of  the  Work-Study  Bcogram  frequently  change 
addresses  and  are  difficult  to  contact  once  they  leave  the  prosram. 

Some  descriptive  ptcocedural  reports  were  made  between  1962  and 
1966  and  an  evaluation  was  published  by  The  Division  of  Research  in 
October  of  I966.    No  current  evaluational  material  is  available. 

Most  persons  involved  in  the  program  feel  that  it  has  been 
successful.    The  prograjn  has  been  in  existence  twelve  years  and  over 
900  students  have  graduated  from  Cleveland  Extension  High  School 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Work-Study  Program.    Employers  have 
tended  to  be  cooperative  with  the  Work-Study  staff,  in  hiring  and 
counseling  students  from  the  Work-Study  Itocram. 

Most  students  in  the  projram  tend  to  react  favorably  toward 
the  increased  freedom  and  personal  responsibility  which  the  program 
allovrs.    Ei2hti-two  percent  of  the  students  sampled  bj  this  inves- 
tigator aaid  thi-  the  program  made  school  more  desirable  for  them 
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and  eighty-nine  peroent  said  they  would  reoonunend  the  program  to  a 
friend,^ 

fooblems  Noted  Vlthln  Ihe  I^ogram 

The  most  oomlnon  problem  olted  by  personnel  assooiated  with 
the  Work-Study  Program  has  been  flnanoes* 

In  June  of  1966  with  2^6  students  active  in  the  Work-Study 

Program I  the  program  was  reoelvlng  $176,000  from  OEO  funds  with  the 

Board  of  Education  matching  ten  peroent  of  this  figure,  the  total 

2 

budget  for  I966  was  $193»600,     In  1973»  with  rouglily  twice  as  many 

students,  a  larger  staff,  and  increased  educational  and  operating 

3 

costs  the  program  was  operating  on  a  budget  of  $l6l,403t     with  no 
provision  included  in  this  figure  for  text  books*   Most  of  the  other 
major  problems  confronting  the  Work-Study  I^ogram  can  be  traced 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  lack  of  needed  money  with  which 
to  operate 

Recruiting  presents  no  problem,  and  no  official  recruiting 
Is  needed,  there  are  far  more  students  Interested  in  the  program 
than  the  program  is  able  to  serve  due  to  its  limited  facilitlea  and 
finances.   For  the  past  few  years  the  program  has  been  serving  roughly 
500  students  annually,  considerably  more  students  oovld  be  served  if 
facilities  and  finances  were  Improved  and  expanded* 

Building  improvements  have  also  been  cited  as  problems  for 
the  procram*   The  Work-Study  IVogram  occupies  part  of  the  third  floor 
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of  a  bulldiriis  which  also  serves  the  Woodland  Job  'Itaininj  Center  and 
olassee  have  had  to  be  held  in  the  attdttegittm,  in  some  oases,  because 
of  a  lack  of  available  olassroom  space* 

The  program  has  had  few  problems  outside  of  those  Just  cited* 
There  has  been  very  little  problem  in  recruiting  students,  finding 
Jobs  for  students,  finding  qualified  and  dedicated  teachers  and  staff, 
and  the  administrators  and  staff  appear  optimistic  about  the  program's 
future* 

Future  Plans 

The  Work-Study  program  has  remained  essentially  unchanged  for 
the  past  twelve  years*    The  philosophy,  objectives,  and  structure  of 
the  program  are  substantially  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  program 
began  in  1962*    The  school  rules  are  considerably  more  lenient  than 
they  were  when  the  program  started,  and  the  dress  code  has  subsequently 
been  dropped,  however  the  basic  program  is  the  same. 

The  administrators  hope  that  with  better  financing  the  program 
may  eventually  be  improved  and  expanded  to  reach  a  greater  number  of 
drop-outs.    In  fact  a  Work-Study  program  was  established  in  1965  on 
Cleveland's  near  west  side  using  the  personnel  from  the  Work-Study 
Program  and  operating  as  an  extension  of  that  program.    The  program  is 
operating  from  the  Lincoln  Annex  and  is  designed  to  serve  the  west  side 
youth.    The  west  side  program  has  reamined  quite  small  but  it  may  eventually 
be  expanded  to  accomodate  a  number  of  students  equivalent  to  that  presently 
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attending  the  Woodland  Work-Study  center* 

In  the  future  I  the  Work-Stud;-  personnel  hope  that  the  po^ogram 
Is  able  to  remain  flexible  to  changing  societal  needs  and  demands  and 
that  It  will  be  able  to  continue  to  provide  a  vital  service  to  the 
community* 


*'Student  ^estionnaire,"  December  4,  1973* 

"Special  Occupational  Planniris  Committee  on  the  Work-Study 
program  for  Drop-Outs" 

^Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Budget  for  the  Work-Study  program, 

1973. 


Appendix  A  .. . 
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8Cp5tmI.™*8oU  r^•ioho  l;2"21.77  if  you  :*■-»:»(  t  Vc^p  this  c'-ilr. 


ctBvsuiD  fj?l:c  ^^\-:)^f 

CLTIVEUtiD,  OHIO  uu-w4 


of  th,  V^ana  SC.CC1  =i»trlct  r^r     A;  Cleveland 
old3  who  hnve  b'^ea  clca.  -a  oy 
w-KUft  Schools  P.ay  also  apply. 

I      „in      a  .r,-e.~t  tr^r.i..  ^io.  oC  four  «ee>«  *.rin«  vMc. 

,,,11.  of  participation  in  tnis 
8.   There  i»  no  guarantee  of       °f  •^^.'^e^^Is-.o  place  etudent^  in  part~to 
prograa.   However,  every  effort  W-ii.  ■> 

^loy^nt.  .        ^       _  ^^^^^^^^  .^^^y 

school.  '        ^     .  . 

■  U.  work  toward  high  school  graduation  nust  F.ra.ed. 


HAMS 


(last  nair.e  lirs^. 


.  t.v.  

;  UST  SCKOCL  ATTE13)?3) 


DATE  OF  v;iTHDRA*.TAL 


DATE  CF  BIRW 


CITY  A:-!0  STAT5, 


VfT^HS  L'lD  rJJ  H^'AR  ABOUT  THIS  PHCORA.^!? 


«AVF.  YCRJ  £VER 


APPLBD  TO  TH-.  WOPJC-STIHY  ??.ODr '  m.  rT01^£? 


sraucTimED  autodiogiUphy 

NAMe  

1*    Fcmily;    Ho\*  t^ny  brothers  jnd  sisters  do  you  have?   \ih..t  is  your 
perento  il;  ritsl  ct-tus? 

2.    Ejcperlonces  you  hi  ve  hjd  imich  sti.-nd  out  in  your  rdnd,    Anythina  in 
your  home  lif  3  or  school  life  th.*t  is  outstanding  to  you* 

3«   Subjects  you  liked  in  school?  .  tJhy? 

4*   Subjects  you  disliked  in  school?   \Jhyt 

5«   Explain  in  detoil  nhy  you  left  school. 

6«   Vlhat  type  of  v/ork  ere  you  looking  for  as  a  vocation? 

7«   Uhot  are  some  of  your  outside  interestsi  hobbies,  and  activities? 
8«   lOiat  is  your  personal  family  status? 

9«   Hcve  you  had  any  police  contocte?  Explain  in  full* 

10»   Hou  do  your  parent's  feel  about  you  joining  the  V/ork-Study  Program? 


BKT  copy  AVAILABLE 


A6S  DATE. 


ERIC 


t 


f 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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ACCEPTED 
RE-TEST  REJECTED 


ORCUP   

DATE 

ENROIXSC 


DATE  OF  BIRTHt  WOKTH 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO.  

HEIOHTt    FT.   IN.   WKIOHTx 


Y5AR       _  NIGHT  SCHOOL  CR'HJITS 
PLACE  OF  BIRTH 
HEALTH:   


LAST  SCHOOL  ATTENDED  (DAY) 
WITHDRAWAL  DATE   


CITY 


jm  P35R" 

STATE 


REASON 


PAIR 


ATTENDANCE  RECCPD  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLl  GOOD 

DRAFT  STATUS  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  NUMBER 

PREVIOUS  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
DI^YE  PLACE  OF  EHPLOIMENT 


JTOTAL  POINTS^ 
POOR 


LOCAL  BOARD  N0> 


TYPE  OF  WORK 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


ERIC 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

J.   m  BEST  THING  THAT  I 

( 

2.  PEOPLE 
S.  TEACHEJIS 

4,  AT  HOME  WE 

5,  J  DO  m  LIKE  TO  BE 

6.  THE  MOST  IMPORTAMT  THIWG  TO  ME 

7.  I  THWK  m  Firrm 

«.  ouuzEs  m  Emmmom 

9.    I  AM  PETERMIWEP 

n.  THE  MOST  imnm  imuEucE  w  nv  life 

n.  I  WANT  TO  <WOW 

n.  HV  HOTHER 

13.  WHAT  PIEASEO  ME  MOST 

M.  I  THWK  THAT  LIFE  IS 


15.  mVI  1  SUCCEEf>  T 

16.  WHAT  BOTHERS  ME  MOST 

17.  I  A.M  HAPPV  meu 

U.  I  M  HELV  BACK  FROM  VOWG  mX  I  miT  BECAUSE 

J9.  ALL  My  LIFE 

to.  WHEN  THIMGS  ARE  AGAIWST  ME 

il,  WHAT  KEEPS  ME  OOWG 

22.  TIME 

23.  IF  T  COULP  OMLV 

24.  WHEU  I  THINK  OF  My  mulit 

25.  THE  .'MIN  PRIVING  ¥0m  IN  My  LIFE 

26.  I  THINK  THAT  BOyS/GIRLS 

27.  My  FAMUy 
2S.  WHEN  I  A.M  65 

^  29.    I  fiET  TIREP 


so.  IT  IS  I.MrCS5IBLP 

SI.  I  AM  VE?IK^^'!T  urOhi 

$t.  IF  I  FAIL 

t 

SS.  I  miV  LIKE  TO  EE 

34,  I  mM'i  or  THE  Tr?r 

S5,  WHEM  I  WAS  A  CHUP 


PERSONAL  DATA  SHECT 


Itl  "^J''  ^P^^''       a  ^ob.   Kooo  it  handy  In 

your  billfold  hocauso  it  will  heln  you  in  fillim  out  an  annlication. 


NAME: 


.  last 


GROUP 


first  middle  (maiden) 
 ^DATE  OF  ENROLLMENT 


ADDRESS 


ZIP  CODE 


TELEPHONE 


DATE  OF  RIPTII 


HEIGHT:    Ft.  In. 

See.  Sec.  (io. 


WEIGHT: 


PHYSICAL  HAfiPICAPS 


ACE 


MARITAL  STATUS 


EDUCATION 


Mame  of 
School 

ADURESS 

Course  of  Study 

iVaae 
Completed 

Date  Left 

(Jr. High) 

(sr.Hiqh) 

PREVIOUS  mx  EXPEDIENCE 

flame  of  Company 

Address 

Reason  Left 

Date  Hired 

Date  Left 

1. 

9 

REFERENCES 


fiame 

Address 

D'/n  vou  Tor  ai  least  c 
Place  of  Business 

ne  year) 
Phone 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

ClevBlrnr'.  Bocre  of  '^c'ucatlon  ^7 
Vfork<*Stut*y  Pro-rcn 
Phone  li32-2677,"  8,  9 
li966  Woodland  Ave.   UlAOU  TrST  r"'''  ^m,,,  ...^ 

Monthly  Rating  Sheet 
^''^"^  Place  of  Fwplqywent 

Supervisory  jor  Period  En<!'.inc   


Please  rate  the  employee  on  tho  followinc:  characteristics,  anrt  rive  your 
frank  oj^nion.   Check  one  item  from  each  croup  which  eppUes  to'  the  person 
oeing  rated t 

!•   Quality  ant'  Accuracy  of  Work 
•  Slow  anc'  makes  frequent  errors  Fast  and  accurate. 


,Slow  but  accurate  Fast  but  makes  mary  errors. 

_Avereee  rpte  of  speed  with  relatively  few  errors. 


2.  Attendance 


Circle  number  of  times  absent  during  the  month. 
1  2  3  u  5  0  none. 

Circle  number  of  times  tardy  during  the  month, 
i  2  3  U  5  6  none. 


3.   Industry  and  Initiative 


ervision. 
ii.  Cooperation 


Follows  throuch  an  assignment  with  normal  amount  of  supervision. 
nJnable  to  finijh  assignments  unless  under  constant  supervision. 
^Completes  assignments  promptly  and  efficiently  with  little  sup- 


^Frequently  breaks  rules. 

^Respects  rules  but  occasionally  is  indifferent  about  the  work. 
Jiespects  rules  and  is  always  cooperative  and  agro«able. 


5t  Courtesy 

18  discourteous. 


JMI  meaninp  but  awkward  and  cfreless  about  manners. 
^Aiwys  courteous  and  well  manncrod. 


6*   Health  Appearance  pnd  Habits 

Seems  in  ('ood  health. 
Job  r.roominc  satisfactory. 
Has  nood  posture. 

Job  croominp  unsatisfactory  (i^xplain). 

?•  Outlook 

.  Has  enthusiasm  for  work   ^Cheerful 

o  Com^leins  a  pood  deal  hoody 

ERIC     nwnarksT  Ise  reverse  side  for  comments  if  cr^ 


CLEVELAND  BOAPJ  OF  EDUCATION 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAI'I 
Phone  02-2677  ,  8,  9 
i^966  Woodland  Ave.  M10^ 


TBAINEE. 


SUPERVISOR 


.PLACE  OF  EMPLOYIffillT, 
"Por  Period  Starting. 
For  Period  Ehdinc. 
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Please  objectively  rate  the  eraployee  in  the  areas  listed  below  by  usj.ng  a  check 
in  the  appropriate  colusms.    Use  reverse  side  for  any  additional  cooments. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 


JOB  ADJUSTMENT: 
A.   Willingness  to  learn. 
B*   Ability  to  work  with  others. 
C..   Ability  to  accept  constructive 
oriticism. 

QUALITY  OF  '«RK  AND  WORK  PERFORMANCE: 

A.  Ability  to  complete  assignment  in 
alio  ted  tinie. 

B.  Assignrtent  done  thoroughly  and 
accurately* 

C.  Ability  to  follow  directions. 

D.  Flexible  to*changing  work 
situations* 

INITIATIVE: 

A.  Willingness  to  request  assistance 
vhen  necessary  and  follow  through. 

B.  Willingness  to  give  extra  help  if 
needed. 

RELATIOrSHIPS: 

A'.   Cooperates  with  co-workers  and 

management. 
B.   Respectful  of  rules- and  regulations < 
'Displays  loyalty  to  job. 
^0*.    Courteous  and  well  mannered. 
'E.   Displays  enthusiasm  toward  job. 

APPEARANCE: 

A.  Pronptness. 

B.  Notification  of  illness  or  absence. 
0.   Personal  appearance  and  groosdng. 
0.   Circle  times  absent. 

12     3      4     5     6  none 

Circlo  times  tardy. 

1      2     3  5     6  none 


ABOVE  1 

AvninAor.  AriRAGi^ 

J  

f 

\  

cD?r^^SOR  SIGNATURE 


Appendix  A 

BEST  COPY  AVriLABLE 

STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


rJ«i38 

1.   Male    Femal6_2ZL 


2.  Age_i^r2iL--£f.lS.8 

4.  Were  you  bom  In  Cleveland?  Yea  Ne  r^/o 
If  not,  where? 

5.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents?     Ye«      t.-^i-Vr  No 
If  not,  with  whom? 

6«   Oo  you  like  this  program  well  enough  to  reeonmend  It  to  your  friends? 

res   No_^ZJZfi   Uo«tK--  ry^^^'s 

7:   HOM  long  have  you  participated  In  the  nrooram?  \ ftH/:  cr  Vxi. 

8.  How  did  you  hear  about  this  program?  3^  wiore  ^^ej^-s—  3l  0/^ 

Guidance  Counse  I  or  J?  C^/^ 

Teachers  In  program  U^^/a  

Friends    _ 

Outside  orooraw  /  n  c/^ 
Other  (list)  n  ^^'-^ 

9«    Mhy  did  you  elect  this  nroaram? 


10*   Oo  the  students  have  a  voice  In  determining  program  preeedurssl 

11.  Indicate  In  which  eirfra  currlcular  activities  you  participate. 

12.  In  which  activities  within  the  program  do  you  participate? 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
9. 

IS.   Oo  you  have  a  choloa  of  your  teachers?  Yes   S'^V.o  Na   4^.S^/t    //t^  r<bfo.%d  ^ 

/•  5  ^ 

14.   Was  your  "course"  schedule  designed  by        .  - 

A.  You  :   '  ^ 

B.  Teacher  \lL  

C.  YOfl  and  your  teacher   '<  i  '^^'^ 

0.     If  none  of  the  J»t>ftw«»  plaanA  eMftlaIn  . ^  /> 


ERIC 


BEST  copy  mmit 


-2- 
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15.   Aps  your  toachors  InterBttvd  In  youT 
A.   Most  art  jIC^.- 


B.  Soma  are. 

C.  Paw  anaj 
0.   Nona  ariT 


16.   What  are  you  Intarastad  In  learning  In  the  program?. 


17.   Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  a+  this  school? 
  No,^   If  not,  why? 


18.  Does  this  program  make  school  mors  desirable  for  vou?   Sf<.  -  c^?c/. 

19.  00  you  ever  cut?    Never_Zg^Sqw9tlmes  OfuJ 

^'   SmnLrie^rl'"^  "'^"^  ^»  V~ 

1. 
2. 
3. 

21.  00  you  plan  on  completing  high  school?  >fBsj£2I  No  0.7%  no r^s^otiS^.  g*,^  5^ 

22.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  school?  ^'.w^.-  ~  7^ 


ERIC 


TEACHER  INTERVIEW 
OBSERVATION  CHECK  LIST 
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You  may  want  to  conduct  the  interview  before  the  observation. 
I?  Aftk  a      Quostlons  before  and  others  after  view  ng  the 
cU«^4m  situation?    (You  may  want  to  know  objectives  before 
Ja?"ln2  the  teacher  in  action.)   The  questions  Prognass 
^Sglcally;  but,  you  may  not  want  to  a»k  them  In  the  order  given. 


I.    INTERVIEW  ^ 

to  teach  here?  .   

c    What  do  vou  see  as  the  objectives  of  your  program?   

0    SKS  a?e  youHartlcuiar  ibjectives  In  teaching  in  the  program? 
I:         do Vur^n  Objectives  'reinforce  the  overall  goals  of  the 

'      P.   SKfrrmirnV^^^^^^     are  you  attemptin?^^^^^^^^^^^ "^^^^^ 
0.   What  methods  and  materials  do  you  use  In  instruction? 

1.  How  do  you  motivate  your  students? 

2.  How  do  you  meet  individual  differences? 

3.  wSat  are  some  of  the  activities  in  which  your  students 
are  involved? 

H.  Oo  you  have  methods  of  evaluation?    It  so: 

1.  Hc5W  do  you  evaluate  your  ^l"*'®"^* V^^rh^r? 
2    How  do  you  evaluate  yourself  as  a  teacher? 

I.  00  you  fSe I  that  you  are  accomplishing  your  objectives? 

Why  or  why  not? 
J.   What  do  you  fee  I. are 

1.  the  major  strengths  of  the  program? 

2.  the  shortcomings  of  the  program? 

K    What  do  you  see  for  the  future  of  this  program  <concernlng 
flnancS,  2nd  Changes  in  things  such  as  objectives,  cur- 

L.   Slrio^r'rSfa'te'to  the  total  school  program  and  staffT 
M.    How  do  you  communicate  with  parents? 
N.    How  do  you  view  the  parent  role? 

n.    OBSERVATION  CHECK  LIST 

A.  Teacher's  name 

B.  Subject,  class,  or  level  taught 

C.  Student  population  in  this  particular  program 

1,   Number  of  students 

I:  lSro?hVr'Td.Tt?1vln9  or  <,u..lfy.ng  eh.r.et.rl.t.e. 
0.   Your  own  view  of  teacher  objectives 


Instruction  In  this  particular  "lesson"  or  session 
'   t.  .  Indication  of  teacher  and  lesson  preparation 
•    2.   Teacher  methods 

a.  of  motivation 

b.  for  meeting  Individual  differences 

e.    class  activities  -  group  and  Independent  efforts 

3.  Materials   (Note  the  supply  and  use  of  essential  and 
supplementary  materials) 

4.  Evaluation  techniques    (If  any  are  observed) 
Classroom  atmosphere 

1.  Teacher  -  pupil  rapport    (general  student  behavior  and 
discipline) 

2.  Student  Interest  and  participation 

3.  Teacher  enthusiasm 


INTERVIEWING  AGENDA 
SCHOOL  LEADERS  OR  ADMINISTRATORS 


for  d.t.1 1,  you  may  w«,t  to  Includ.  In  folio,  up  °ntenJ?S^.! 

'*   T'^ja?  """r  ""J'rt'ves  et  this  program} 
■•  J*V  "»  It  ostabllBhadj  i"*™, 

oc  1...  ;42r:°^::rtoXv.'s:oirsr;i::.r'"» 

2.   Who  started  this  program? 

b.  What  other  backoraSIS  !? 

'oun-ln,  o,^^^~-^";r:!S:tTo  WraSr-V 

t>.    types  of  home  backgroynds? 

c.  personality  types? 

ht%^n:rtuiv^;"'4j?u7ti2j'" 

b.   What  are  the  criteria  for  admission? 

t-  SH  »tr  

Whan  and  he  may  atudanta  leava  the  program} 

rH2:tn?'tiji:~T" 

Ka-IijjJSeJirh'L'i?*'  ''-•'~-~'««"'».  or  voluntaar. 

«.   How  Is  your  program  orgsnlrod} 

II!!,"',''!''""'*''^  «"  authority} 

s?g:?r,xrwhr.rth?2;,-:n?;s!:r«  -•"•••tr.t.v. 


b. 
e. 
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How  Is  your  piogram  orgalnzed? 

a.  What  is  the  distribution  of  authority? 

Who  has  administration  responsibilities  for  the  program? 
t)    Is  there  an  administration? 

2)    Uo  you  have  any  type  of  diagram  showing  staff- and 

administrative  organization?   What  Is  the  organization? 

b.  What  itind  of  curriculum  do  you  have?    (range  and  types  of 
"courses"  offered) 

c.  Describe  the  physical  plant?    Is  there  a  diagram  available? 

1)  How  many  rooms  do  you  have?    tor  -  how  do  you  use  the 
space  aval lable  to  you)? 

2)  How  were  you  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  this  particular  space? 

3)  Has  your  location  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  program? 
If  so,  name  previous  locations  and  reasons  for  moving. 

d.  What  kind  of  a  dally  time  schedule  do  you  have?    Is  It  necessary 
to  coord-lnate  with  the  traditional  school  schedule? 

e.  How  are  students  grouped?    (by  age?    l/iterests?  abilities)? 

f.  What  kinds  of  rules  and  disciplinary  measures  exist? 
(for  truancy,  misbehavior,  etc.) 

g.  Describe  any  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  founding  of 
.  the  program  In  school  organization,  curriculum,  grouping,  or 

po II cy . 

/h.    Are  there  any  records  on  school  organization?  Where  are  they 
y     located?   May  we  have  access  to  them? 

Oo  you  offer  any  special  programs  or  services  to  your  students? 
(guidance.  Job  placement,  etc.) 

a.  If  so,  describe  them. 

b.  How  do  these  programs  make  your  program  different  from  the 
traditional  one? 

What  are  your  methods  of  evaluating  yourselves  (as  teachers  or 
schMl  leaders)  and  your  institution   to  see  If  your  objectives 
are  being  met? 

a.  do  you  keep  student  records? 

b.  do  you  hold  periodic  meetings? 

c.  do  you  do  follow  up  studies  on  students  who  '   .e  left? 

d.  If  there  are  any  written  records  or  evaluation  forms,  may  we 
see  them? 

What  do  you  do  In  order  to  establish  good  public  relations? 

a.  With  the  community  In  general? 

b.  with  parents  of  students? 

c.  with  students  outside  of  the  program? 

d.  how  are  parents  informed  about  the  program? 

e.  do  they  participate?   How?  ^ 

f.  Is  there  parental  input  to  program  development? 

g.  can  we  have- samples  of  literature  you  send  out? 

h.  do  you  feel  that  you  have  established  good  relations  within 
your  community?  Explain 
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m  Tr.IT  '°  -"tloo.  with  other  sehoo>,  ,„ 

Vf  T^.'r'^"  P---"-'-  «o  you  e»™„„,e.te, 

Uo  vou  tee.  .at  VO^t%^r:r^''- Hn^Twr^^^^^^ 
11.    How  and  why  do  vou  feel  +ha+  ..^  - 

educating  ?he  5?udenn  ir'erJIs?  ^''"-•"♦ul  In 

;'?:,:„1 "'"^"^^  •"«'  -''OondUs  o,  the  progra™  ,„  your 

-".^Me^/:2;:'rtiut'ri°  ^^"-^  ^'^^ 

•tarted?   ExMaln!  "»        the  program 

Xos  ^"^  V»-  P-S.™™?  wn.  there  be 

Object  I vos? 

b.  organization? 

c.  curriculum? 
<<•  location? 

f'   IfJ?!*^      ^^^^^""^  population? 
T.    methods  or  policies? 


"f~nd:^  :ru\e'ho'or''"^  '"""s" °«''^~«' th. 
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Work-study  Program 
Cleveland  Puljlic  Schools 

AKE  UKSriOTtED  

II.  coining       *rk-Study  Program  sponsored  by 
tou  vdii  be  interested  li»  Joining 

the  Cleve^^d  Boal'd  of  Education. 

„  ^  -  - 

u   1  nnd  Viest  Technical  Night  School.    Our  w 

only  one  of  its  type  ^^^^^ 

^  ^Usb.  SocUl  Studies,  science  end  seve  ^ 

T   .Edition  to  attending  classes,  all  ot  w» 
^,0..   in  addition  ^  ^„ 

.      «ion  vdll  begin  ronday,  Septetaber  13.  1965 
The  next  Pre-B^-vployment  session  vdll  ^^^^ 

canter,  1900  St.  Glair  Avenue.   Phone:  77i 
at  our  main  center,  i^w  ^  ^       west  sides  also. 

be  located  on  the  East  and  West  siQ 
Baploynent  centers  wiU  be  locai, 

^tic^  PL..CE  BaGIllUlNG  AUGUST  23,  1965. 
TOE  PH£.»JW««T  Villi  BXI..  W  -CPT^ 

»  the  Clara  Morris  Mork-Study  Program  Center  or 
p^..  an  appmation  at  ^  ^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

^  of  the  distribution  centers  Ustod  on 


erIc 


^.ro|  f^f\nM  f[^*f^u  ^^\J^ 


Aii*-ie/i9'^:V2o:  IF  vcu;.|:..vKj-o.^co  n:,p  your 

Center  1v^0  .  t.  c  .  .  .....  o.^..  vi.nvillc  rr..;'.,  tUo  ?r..ci:i2 

Cur  tVxi-d  cvr.U^r  v;-:..       o-.    i..  ...  .-^ 

the  Sb^^mticn  .-cu--.  dr.-  school  if  it  fita  U:oir  n.erts. 

Th,  next  Pre.t:..-lcy.,nt  so.>io.f^_Vl^j:^.  -^,^^^^%^'^' 
'9*6  at  ell  of  our  centers,  -^1;^^^  ie  (-ivcn  for  this 

^^^•;:S\rnt:;^fro.^iVo"F?^:^o"3^5o  F.H.  dcil.-  during  this  ,U  «...  • 
period. 

Ike  :.rJ.  .T-IEFCr.  !!Cr.D/.Y-,  MTAVH.y.  ■      F.JD -Y  Ir:        .  r.,-..  ..^  . 

...ppUc^tlons       bo  procured  t^;;:,;^;;;i;rv^r;i;^rlii::rc.:i^^ 
Pt  1900  St.  Clc-ir,  or  rny  of  tnc  roj-io^.mc  ci^ 

THE       FurLic  lit  r/.r^      '■il     ^'i^^  rF.;i:cHi;s 
;iL  Y.i  .c.A.  ;i:d  v.f.c. .  CEi;:i:v.s 

ill  cinvri  -.T;  ?ur.L:rw" .  :\.T.::i::GTcrr.OLr. 
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1117  F.  105 
K.  1-755^ 


Pr  1-7298 


copy  mmi£ 


CXoveland  Public  Schools 
Work-Study  Program 

APPL1CAT1CN3  I  V.Y  BE  OBTAIU'iIb 
AT  THE  F01.L0'»<If»: 

DISTRIBUTION  CENTERS 
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E.\ST 

1«    Ball  Neighborhood  Cester 
1839  E.  81 
SW  1-6677 

2»   Calvary  Presbyterian  Church 
Euclid  &  79 
EX  1-8448 

3«   Cleveland  Boy's  Clubj  Inc. 

4818  WendeU 
.     VU  3-4663 

4«   Cory  Methodist  Church 
1117  105 
PO  1-7550 

5,    John  Hay  Might  School 
2075  E.  107 
GA  1-7701 

6«    Karamu  House  Recreation  Center 
2355  E.  89 
795-3322 

7*    League  Park  Center 
6601  Lexington 
.    HE  2-2790 

8*    Phillis  Itheatley  Association 
4450  Cedar 
EX  1-4443 


WEST 

1*    F**odt8  Luncheon 
3394  Scranton 
395-9790 

2«    Dickey's  itocre.ition  Center 
3275  W.25 
741-9774 

3*   Lakevievr  Terrace 
1340  U.  28 
CH  1-2336 

4*   Ilerrick  House  Settlebient 
10^0  Starkweather 
PR  1-7298 

5»   Rlverviow  Center 
1791  v;.  25 
621-8996 

6.   West  £ide  Cannunlty  Hduse 
3000  Bridge  Ave 
PR  1-7298 

7«   West  Toch  Night  School 
2201  W.  93 
261-9100 

8«   Max  S,  Hayes  Trade  Sohuol 
•     4600  Detroit 
631-1528 


CITY  WIDE  PISTHIBUTION  CENTKhS 


1.  Cleveland  Public  Library 
(Downtovm  and  all  noighborhood 

branches) 

2.  Y;.'  &  YllCA's 

(Central  and  all  neighborhood 

biunchos) 

3.  iUl  Cleveland  <Jity  i^cruation 

Centers 


4*   Al\  CloviOnnd  Public  Hieh  Schools 

5.  Radio  Vu'3Q 
2323  Choster 
GH  1-7555 

6,  .^dio  WHK 
5000  Euclid 
Ex  1-5000 
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7.  cLu;\  MOiJas  scacoL 

19(jO  :iT.  CL.IIi 
771-K74 


Appendix  D 
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Work'Siutlv  Program 
for  School  Drop-Outs 


V 


Recniitin;!  time  is  here  for 
high  school  dropout  vo  iths 
in  the  CUvcl.md  school  di£> 
trict.  Your. :  i::^n  anJ  women* 
who  are  iB,  19.  or  20  ^cars 
of  aje,  and  v;no  Inve  been 
out  of  school  six  months  or 
inore»  nay  apply  in  the  Work- 
Study  Program  sponsored  by 
the  Cleveland  Poard  of  Edu- 
cation. 


At  present  there  are  200 
students  attending  evening 
school  at  John  Hay  and  at 
West  Tech.  Of  this  number, 
73  arc  v.orkint;  at  pnrt*time 
emplovmrnt  and  50  arc  in 
tlie  Hospital  Cooperative 
Trainin:;  Program. 

On  Monday,  October  26, 
screening  of  the  candidates 
for  Group  9  will  begin,  and 
continue  until  the  now  ses- 
sion begins  on  MondaV,  No- 
vember. 9.  Training  this  Pre- 
Employment  group  will  be 
in  the  Max  S.  Hayes  Trade 
School  on  the  West  Side. 

Applications  are  at  ttte  fol-i 
lowing  centers:  Cleveland 
Public  Library-Main  and  all 
branches;  West  Side  Com- 
muntiy  House,  3000  Bridge 
Ave.;  W*est  Tech  Night  School, 
2201  W.  93rd:  YMCA  Ccntral 
and  all  branches;  and  all 
High  Schools  and  City  Rec- 
reation Centers. 

For  additional  information, 
call  Woric  •  Study  Headquar- 
ters at  231-3351  from  8:00, 
a.m.  until  4:15  p.m.  daily« 
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CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1360  Stttt  SUth  Street  «  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114   •   Telephone  941*3660 


AMU  W.  BRIQQ8 


BEST  COPY  P".^!b1BLE 


Work-study  Propram 
Clara  Ilorris  School 
1900  St.  Clair  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  UUllU 
Phone:     771-1^*74,  5i  6 


Dear 

Our  day  school  starts  on  January  3>  1967  and  night  classes  begin  on 
January  30,  1967.    If  you  are  interested,  I  would  like  you  to  call 
and  make  an  appointment  to  come  in  during  the  week  of  Dec.  26,  1966* 
Call  so  we  can  have  your  folder  and  registration  material  available. 
l£  you  cannot  reach  iir.  JBBaBBf»  ask  for  lliss  fMU^Sr  for  an  appoint- 
ment* 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  because  the  need  for  a  high 
school  education,  as  a  starting  point  in  the  world  of  work,  is  getting 
to  be  of  greater  importance  every  day.   This  is  not  only  true  In  work 
but  in  being  a  good  citizen  in  our  complicated  society.   X  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you. 


Sincerely  yours j 

Jlileseg 


erJc 
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Deftr  « 

We  hope  you  are  having  an  enjoyable  holiday  vaeatlon.   It  is  in* 
portant  to  relax  and  break  the  routine  of  your  school  year*   It  is  also 
tine  to  cateh  up  on  reports  that  are  due  or  studying  that  should  be  done. 
Do  not  forget  you  have  a  few  more  weeks  of  night  school  left* 

Counseling  vdll  be  resumed  the  week  of  January  3«  1967*  Counseling 
tiaes  are  as  follows t 

*  *  • 

Tuesday*  • ;  * «  •  *  .lOOO  A  *H« 

2t00  P*H* 

Thursday  ***««10t30  A,M,  (By  appointment  only) 

2 too  P*H.  ^ 

Friday  '^redit  for  counseling  at  any 

4i^tivities  (A*H*  oti^) 

Sincerely  yoursi 

School  Co<^rdinator 
Work  Study  Program 

JUk  teg 


u.i'I   .    1.  V"; 

BEST  COPY  mmm 


i»  vit:»»i<  will  >.  Ql2.c»cd  ••  w o;'  .'rur''. )  afct;- n.vjb  tr-»f 
n?to«?h'"Jd  sc)'*e  oUijjf'JtK  will       *s  1  ifiiir.«l;w;J ^ 

for  ••►..cr,  tobhffn<'e,   ur^  r.:»:fti  r.f  'i^v  j  .jvitc; 

on©  tnlrdi  ol*  the  pr»3intii  h«  X-.st  or  J*lv«(I)'.  pn)?.-:t;i  i,p  *..c  ft  tot&i 

of  liio    «r  l.«  Is  ov(»r  chr«»:>  '^i  uo6i>«*,C'5«  li*  arj>  ;n«  clu.>s, 
hit  18  In  dari^^or       loilng  or»"iit  rr;r  tr:w  coarwe^ 


H  fitudent  I'lcurrlncr  on  ex';.us«*d  ub(»enca  will  lotie  ten(lO) 
points  from  uucr.  olabs  ;JbS'.''it  for  «'«ch  oxwUi?"*.  a&se'»c«.n 
Rxcjs^d  or  u'tf*x.iysi?»il,.a  ?.ttji'>"n*  is  ..'llcw'^cl  on  I;,  a  totaX  of 


STUDL'NT  A3S?:NT  P'  OK  CLASS  BUT  TO  SC*?:JCL 

Thffr«  ure  l?i8«"a  ic«8  wn*?r)  ^  gtud«nii  is  abf^Ant  fron  u  cla:6.. 
but  ti»rdy  ^-r  Tor.col*    The  instrucr. jr  in  chacKi';.^  3V«r  tl'i<«' 
d»4lly  absevica  sr.eet  eiiouli  brln^;.  M  to  tl:**  att»^-M;.r.  of  tj. 
AttJ.'-'.'ltJM-e  lift'.  irL-^tv-it  If  ^  i:t..iv  t  10  uOcnt  fr  a  i.in 
but  fjot  ll:ite.'i  a:)  .^ya«nt  fron  *ch'.i>le    In  'ioit;g  tr.Jd.,bOth 
the  r-fC;r'Jl8  of  th«  in:*tructor  an-l  iha  Atfreo.iar.ce  >»pa^ t '5<<'nt 
wlU        th«>  Sh^».^ 

Vhrcti  Cj)  tuivilos  conitit'.ite  an  absence.. 

If  b,  cliroric  tend^n.^y  thows  up.,  tho  i^tidsnt's  criTt-^r.r 

un4  nttordance  L-irJOtor  a;»c.uld  1>Q  involvei.     W  it  cwvt  *.nu»?fl : * 

Sl.tuld  b^^  b-cj^^ht  to  th*^  .-.tK  r.viin  of        Vrri^run  rar-cr'T-. 


6.S 
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A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  THE  V/0RK-3TbDY  PROGR/U'4 

Date  submitted:  4-9-65 
Date  of  final  discussion; 
April  27  and  29-65 
May  4  and  6-65 


1  PHILOSOPHY 

A«    Code  of  ethics  defined  a  standard  of  behavior 
for  participation  in  the  Work-Study  Program. 


B«    The  code  of  ethics  applies  to  the  school,  work,, 
or  counseling  pheises  of  the  Pro.-^ram.    It  applies 
to  outside  activities  which  efjTcct  school,  work, 
or  counselin.?  performance  within  the  Pro-jrami 
To  be  discussed  is  the  point  of  whether  all  out- 
side activities  reflect  on  the  V/ork -Study  Prosram 
lm;je, 


0.    Objectives  of  the  Prc^ram.    To  finish  high  school 
ana  gain  work  experience. 


II    CRITERIA  FOR  iSMTiiRIKG  PROGRAM 
A.    Voluntary  basis 


B«    Police  record— accented  on  "a  trial  basis  (Pre-Sm- 
ployment).    No  habitual  offender  nor  major  crime 
(murder,  rape,  etc.)  should  be  accepted. 

C.    Behavior  -  a  student  must  show  good,  mature  behavior 
at  all  times. 


D.    Past  attendance  record  should  not  be  considered 
for  entrance. 


E.   Hnrital  Status  -  no  restrictions. 


P.    Attitude  -  should  be  dfttormined  during;  screonins  and 
pre-employnont ,  drop  if  poor.    Voluntoerin^  for  special 
work  should  b.^  congiderod  a  *ood  sir.n.    Everyone  should 
bd  will  in.:  to  accapt  rules  of  the  Proijrcim. 


A  CODE  0?  ETHICS  FOR  THE  'JOhK  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Date  submitted:  4-9-65 
Date  of  final  discussion: 
April  27  and  29-65 
May  if  and  6-65 


CRITERIA  FOR  CONTINUING 

A*  Defino  Progress  -  Must  have  ?;ood  attendance 
In  vfork,  school  and  counselingi  There  must 
be  signs  of  individual  pro^^ress  to  continue 


B*    In  school  ind  job  failures,  attendance  is  the 
key  factor  to  consider.    To  be  discussed  are 
the  specific  items  f<rwh?;t  constitutes  failure 
in  school  and  work  and  what  to  do  about  this* 


ADDITIONAL  AREAS 

A*    Morals,  continued  pregnancies  should  be  cause 
for  dismissal  from  Program;  respectful  behavior 
and  maturity  is  a  must*    Serious  or  continued 
health  problems  (V.D.  or  other  communicable 
dlseassi  -etc.)    should  be  cause  for  dismissal 
from  the  Program . 


B*    Outside  Activities  -  To  be  discussed  are  the 
following:    volunteer  work.  Service  Club, 
ChallanLje,  and  private  social  activities  of 
students  in  the  './ork -Study Program. 


COMMENTS: 


Appendix  £ 
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Work.Stut]y  Prr-ran  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 

JOB  PL;cEr.:2i4T  pnocLPunEs 


f^r        ei-.iployees  or  the  replacenents  of"  a 
counselee  on  tge  job,  r.ust  be  channeled  to  the  Job  Placeiv.ent  office 


(erolied^^ak?^^^^^  ''''^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


will  be  evalu£tcr!  and  i:otential  candidates  se- 
lecwe;.  an...  raterl  by  the  V;ork  Coordinator  and  the  Job  Placer.ent 


wv,  ow  --axittv..  in  ena  consuitca.    if  this  is  the  re-placei.:eni 

a  f:)rrior  counseloc,  the  Instructor-Counselor  is  responsible  for 

fJnM^  ?£i  S^^"?""?^  ^^'"^  office,  the  i:rocuring  of  a  replacer.ont 

xxntil  the  desl  is  resolved  and  co!..;:>leted» 

Wo  a:r):int!  ent.  -r-ji-.iscs  of  r.  re-ola'ce:ient .  or  seloctt-.n  of  a 

Jvtl  Q-^r.vir.'^  v;iii  be    acle  without  the  [hrk  Cojrdinat.)r  :.r  Jcb  

«Jrf«L'''''^Ti;^^^°?  ?.p-rov2l.    nil  r.ust  be  cleared  throu.-h  the  latter 
Office.    The  selected  c.-unsolees  will  be  screened  by  one  of  the 
above  r.entioned  pr.rties  and  then  referred  to  the  Instructor-Counsel- 
or for  a  final  brief  in.:,  personal  data  sheet  check,  a:5r.oint  .ent 
arran-enents,  and  follow-up  inforr.-.ation  on  the  interview.    The  In- 
structor-Ccunsel^r  will  see  the  candidate  or  have  hiii  call  after  the 
interview.    The  follovr-up  contacting  of  the  employer  will  be  carried 
"^^^y  ^Su  ^fistructor-C.-^unsGlor  to  clear  up  the  interviewin-  re- 
sults.   These  results  should  be  written  up,  recorded  and  turned  in- 
to the  Job  Placer.ent  Office.    .  ner.o  with  the  startin-'-  datef  hours 
?i^t%''L^'^'^'^K^'i^^  ^""^  -'^r^  Contact,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  ' 

hv^'^ho^j^rpf^^  ^^^^'-^P^r^s^^AJ'*^-  check  Will  be  nade 

lul        Placer.ent  office,    the  written  job  rosur.e  ivill  be  filed 
in  the  c.)unsclce»s  folder# 


Work-Coordinator 


T,te.t,t-  .iSsistant-.*  Su-crvisor 

Wjrk-Guudy  Pro-ran 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


A  total  of  3^0  roints  must  be  earned  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation 
from  Cleve?^nd  Ebctension  High  School.   The  3^0  points  must  be  distributed 
as  follo{/st 

80  points  of  English    (9B,  9A,  10B,  10A,  11B,  11A,  12B,  12A) 

60  points  of  Socc  St.    (20  points  of  which  must  be  Am.  Hist.  &  Gcv.) 

20  points  of  Math,  20  points  of  Science  and  20  points  of  Health. 

^0  points  in  any  two  of  those  areas:    (1)  Art    (2)  Bus*  Ed.    (3)  Foreign 

Languace  (/,)  Home  Ec.    (5)  Ind.  Arts    ^6)  20  additional  points  of 

Math    (7)  20  additional  points  of  Science, 


JP-TS...... 

1  etTDTirnT 

96  English 

SOC*  St« 

Math 
Science 
Ind«  Arts 
Home  Eo« 

...  " 

9A  English 
Soc.  St. 
Math 
Science 
Ind.  Arts 
Home  Ec. 

lyO  iiAffJLXSn 

World  History  ! 
Co-op  Math  I 
0,  Ti-oing  I 

1 

* 

10A  English 
World  History  II 
Co^op  Math  II 
0.  Typing  II 

i 

1 

• 

T|"b  EngUsh 
A«  H.  &  G.  I 
Hosp.  Sci.  I 

Cld^p*  I 
Typing  III 
Spanish  r 
Occup. 

11 A  English 
A.  H.  &  G.  II 
Hosp.  Sci.  II 
Bkkp.  II 

Typing  rv 

Spanish  II 

i 

1 

♦ 

1 

1 
1 

T2B  English 
>.  2.  E«". 
\U  hyg.  1 
Bus.  Comm.  I 
Black  History 
Bus.  Law 

1 

« 

12A  English 
P.  S.  £.  II 
H..  Hyg.  II 
Bus.  Comm.  II 

Psychology 

< 

( 

1 

i 
> 

• 
* 

4 

PARTICIPANT  TOTAL  POIMTS  


o  OOMMENTSt    ?0K  ADDITIONAL  S"ACE  USE  REVERSE  SIDE 
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CHAFTBR  1 
INTRODUCTia^  AND  BACKGROUND 


To  any  prosent-day  professional  educator,  the  term  "alternative" 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  household  word.    This  emphasis  on  change,  however, 
is  not  unique  to  our  time,  for  men  like  John  Dewey  and  John  Locke  cru- 
saded for  change  in  the  past  just  as  John  Holt,  Ivan  Illich  and  Everett 
Reimer  are  doing  today.  These  individuals,  and  others  like  them,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  reminders  to  educators  that  there  is  always  room 
for  educational  reevaluation  and  modification. 

C2rusaders  for  educational  change,  though  not  unfamiliar  to 
educators,  nonetheless  create  many  problems.    These  persons  bring  to 
the  public  eye  the  unpleasant  realities  of  a  wide-spread  disenchantment^ 
with  the  educational  sys temp the  decrease  in  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  entering  colleges  and  universities  and  the  sutetantial  drop- 
out rate  among  high  school  students. 

The  aforementioned  problems,  in  addition  to  the  general  apathy 
among  some  students  that  permeates  nearly  every  phase  of  education,  have 
motivated  a  great  many  educators  to  explore  various  alternative  programs 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  present  sooiety.  This  quest  for 
a  more  satisfactory  educational  program  has  prompted  many  educators  to 
found  new  schools.    Ihese  schools  are  numerouL  and  vary  greatly,  with 
each  reflecting  the  personal  philosophies  of  its  founders. 

Despite  the  Increases  in  new  schools,  many  educators  feel  that 
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new  programs  can  and  must  be  implemented  in  our  public  schools.    It  has 


become  evident  to  public  school  administrators  and  teachers  that  no  one 
program  can  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  public  school  personnel  are  striving  to  develop  their  own 
"alternative"  programs.    Nationally,  many  schools  have  implemented  new 
programs  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils.    This  paper 
will  describe  one  of  these  efforts,  the  Woodland  Job  Center,  operated 
hy  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education, 

The  specific  objective  of  the  research  was  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  I 

A,  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  program? 

B,  How  and  why  did  it  come  into  being? 

C,  What  has  been  its  subsequent  history? 

D,  What  procedures  and  data  are  in  existence  to 
evaluate  the  program? 

£,    What  procedures  have  been  established  to  disseminate 
innovations  to  other  schools? 

The  specific  procedures  were  as  follows t 

A,  Spend  four  to  eight  weeks  in  the  ;  :.eld  studying 
aspects  of  the  assigned  school, 

B,  Interview  key  school  personnel, 

C,  Read  any  written  documents, 

D,  Search  files, 

£,    Do  shadow  studies  on  teachers  and  students, 
P,    Interview  other  school  personnel  about  program, 

G,  Attend  staff,  oonununity  and  board  meetings, 

H,  Observe  the  teaching-learning  process, 

I,  Distribute  and  record  results  of  questionnaires. 


History  of  the  Program 


The  Woodland  Job  Center,  located  at  ^966  Woodland,  is  housed  in 
a  structure  that  was  donated  to  the  Cleveland  Board  of  £Uuoation  by  the 


General  Elee trio  Company  In  1967.     At  that  time  there  were  many  condi- 
tions, in  the  Cleveland  inner-oity,  that  were  of  utmost  oonoern  to 
eduoators  and  businessmen  alike.   There  was  (a)  a  school  dropout  rate 
of  ^,000  annually,  (b)  an  unemployment  figure  of  fifteen  percent  in  the 
inner-oity  as  opposed  to  a  three  percent  figure  for  Greater  Cleveland, 
and  the  rate  was  an  alarming  fifty-eight  percent  among  out-of -school 
youth,  (o)  a  196?  relief  cost  of  $50,000,000  in  Cleveland  which  repre- 
sented a  500^  increase  in  the  number  of  children  on  ADC  (Aid  to  Dependent 

Children)  since  1955*^ 

It  was  through  the  concern  for  these  problems  and  the  efforts  of 

He*  Paj^  W«  Brlggs,  Superintendent  of  Cj^eveland  Public  Schools,  Ca  J, 

Miller,  and  R«  Va  Corning,  Regional  Vice-Aresident  and  Vice-President 

and  General  Manager  of  the  General  Electric  Lamp  Division,  that  the 

2 

foundation  was  laid  for  the  present  tfoodland  Job  Center  Prog]*am«  It 

a 

was  the  feeling,  of  these  men,  that  a  three-dimensional  approach  could 
be  taken  that  would  (a)  provide  basic  and  remedial  education,  (b)  pro- 
vide training  in  Job  skills  and  (c)  provide  Job  placement.   They  were  in 
hopes  of  attracting  the  eighteen  to  twenty- vrfo  year-old  dropout  who  wanted 
to  returr  to  school  part  time,  the  sixteen  to  twenty- two  year-old  who 
nee(9ed  training  for  immediate  employment  and  the  hai'd-^oore,  inner-city, 
unemployed  person  who  needed  Job  training  and  remedial  education*  The 
purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  create  a  new  source  of  manpower  for  local 
businesses  and  industries,  provide  Jobs  immediately  for  the  unemployed, 
reclaim  the  school  dropout,  and  lower  the  dropout  rate. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs,  three  programs  were  developed  which 
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Included  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  (J0£3),  and  National 
Allianoe  <of  Businessmen  (NAB),  Job  Training  for  New  tforkers  and  Work 
Study, 

JOBS  and  NAB 

This  phase  of  the  operation  was  designed  to  serve  1,000  employee 
trainees  in  the  first  year.   It  Kould  be  aimed  at  the  hard-oore,  un- 
employed, inner-oity  resident* 

The  JOBS  and  NAB  programs,  while  being  financially  supported  by 
the  U*S«  Department  of  Labor,  would  be  operated  by  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Muoation  under  a  sub-contract  with  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Association,  This  program  was  designed  to  progress  t^irough  the  following 
phases  beginning  with  (a)  recruitment  and  selection  through  project  AIM, 
(b)  pftrsonnel  processing  and  employment  by  participating^  business  and 
industry,  (c)  enrollment  at  the  Voodland  Job  Center  for  orientation, 
counseling,  basic  education,  job  skill  training,  and  supportive  services, 
(d)  on-the-job  training  by  the  employer  at  the  center  or  in  the  employers* 
place  of  business,  and  (e)  full-time  employment  and  follow-up,  ^ 

Job  Training  for  New  Workers 

This  program  was  designed  to  attract  the  sixteen  to  twenty-two 
year-old  dropout  and  potential  dropout.    It  was  planned  to  proceed  through 
the  following  phases i 

A,    Imnedlate  employment  would  be  provided  through  cooperating 
industry  and  commerce  shops  located  in  the  center.   The  en- 
roled would  be  placed  immediately  upon  entry, 

ER?C 
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B«   Skill  training  via  specialized  skill  development  for 

immediate  placement  and  Job  advancement. 
0«    fiaslo  and  remedial  education  in  (a)  communication  and 

computation,  (b)  consumer  economics,  (c)  work-study 

attitudes  and  habits,  (d)  free  enterprise  system,  and 

(e)  oitisenship  education r' 

Work-Study 

This  program  would  be  geared  to  high  school  dropouts  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one*  There  would  be  three  leases  to  this 
program  described  as  follows t 

A*   Six  week- pre-employment  training  and  orientation  to 

the  world  of  work* 
fi«    Enrollment  in  high  school  courses  leading  to  graduation 

and  part-time  work*  ^ 
C«   High  school  graduation  and  full-time  work*'' 

This  original  program  design  operated  from  1963  to  i$71«  During 

this  period  job  placement  was  at  the  seventy  percent  level*  Tho 

General  Blectrio  Company  is  the  only  one,  from  an  original  list  which 

included  (a)  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  (b)  East  Ohio  Gas 

Company,  (o)  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  and  (d)  The  Ohio 

fiell  Telephone  Company,  that  still  participates  and  follows  the  original 

guidelines* 

There  were  many  factors  that  worked  Jointly  to  bring  about  the 
transition  from  the  original  to  the  present  form*  Some  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  chan^^e  weret 

A*   There  was  a  change  in  the  objectives  of  the  various 

participating  companies* 
6*   The  companies  decided  to  train  their  employees  in  their 

own  plants* 

C*   Unique  skills  were  required  of  the  training  personnel* 
Da   The  training  prepared  participants  for  one  Job  and  one 
company  only* 
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Aooordlng  to  the  present  director  the  principal  change  Is  the  "... 
training  for  all  types  of  jote  rather  than  just  one  job  with  one  company." 


Philosophy 


The  philosophy  of  the  Woodland  Job  Center  derives  from  the  belief 
that  there  Is  a  present,  as  well  as  a  future,  need  for  skilled  labor, 
and  that  the  persons  needing  help  the  most  are  the  disadvantaged  persons 
living  predominantly  In  the  Inner  city.    It  Is  further  believed  that,  • 
with  the  proper  training,  these  persons  can  be  lifted  from  poverty  by 
their  ability  to  enter  Industry  In  good  paying  jobs  In  well  established 
areas.    The  following  passage  taken  from  the  1972-1973  proposal  amply 
describes  the  motivation  and  Ideals  of  the  Woodland  Job  Center. 

I 

The  demand  for  skilled  workers  Is  on  an  upward  spiral.  To 
a  great  extent  the  nation's  economic  strength  depends  on  the 
Initiative  and  competence  of  Its  skilled  work  force.    They  make 
the  patterns,  models,  tool  dies,  machines,  and  equipment  without 
which  Industrial  processes  could  not  take  place.    Skilled  workers 
repair  the  equltment  used  In  Industry  and  the  mechanical  equipment 
y^and  appliances  used  by  the  consumer.    Ihey  also  build  the  homes, 
oommerolal  and  Industrial  buildings  and  highways.    The  emplojment 
picture  for  all  skilled  areas  is  enoour-glng.    Increased  job 
opportunities  In  the  skilled  areas  Is  a  direct  result  of  expansions 
In  Industry  couoled  with  technological  advancements.    Locally,  the 
emplo:/Taent  of  workers  In  both  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  areas 
acreara  to  be  on  &i\  upward  trend. 
"*Aa  ericouraclng  as  the  employment  outlook  appears  to  be, 
paradoxlcallv'I  the  unemploj-ment  rate  has  reached  an  alarming 
figure.    The" annual  report  of  the  Couiity  Welfare  Department  shows 
a  phenomenal  Increase  of  approximately  thirty  percent  In  the  number 
of  welfare  recipients  In  the  Cleveland  area  since  1970.  Recent 
poverty  level  figures  for  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  Indicate  that 
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thirty-three  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  are  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level.    Ihls  represents  a  population  of  over  60,000 
ohildron.    However,  statistloa  do  not  show  the  number  of  youth 
and  youns  adults  that  are  unprepared  to  eaxn  a  living.   In  order 
for  many  of  these  youth  to  enter  the  Job  market,  special  programs 
must  be  developed. 

The  Cleveland  Publlo  Schools  through  the  Technical  and  Vocational 
Division  and  the  Special  Needs  Department  have  worked  cooperatively 
in  the  creation  of  the  Woodland  Job^Center  Training  IVogram.^ 


"Fact  Sheet"  (a  <iveland  Public  Schools).  (Mimeographed). 

2 

JE^oposal  For  The  Disadvantaged"  (Cleveland  Public  Schools). 
(Mimeographed).   Hereafter  referred  to  as  "F-7^  Proposal." 

"Fact  Sheet"  (Cleveland  Public  Schools).  (Mimeographed). 

Ibid. 

^Ibld. 

"F-7^  Broposal."  • 
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CHAPTER  2 
DATA 

Location  and  Jhysloal  Plant 


Th.  WoodUnd  Job  C.nt«:  1»  located  at  4966  Woodland  Avenue,  on 

«aJor  ...t-Hest  thoroughfares  and  near  oros.  to«n  bus  routes.  n,e 
-truotur.  has  approximately  four  and  on.-half  aeres  of  usable  floor  si«o. 
Khloh  is  suitable  for  IndustrUl  and  e«erloal  activities.  •„  k,u  a. 
training  and  classroom  Instruction.   Ihe  facility  also  has  ample  office. 
.«vlce  a»l  parkin,  s,„e.   ihe  building  construction  forns  a  large  -U"  the 
t-.  of  Khloh  fronts  on  Woodland  Avenue,   ^e  two  „l„g.  are  kncn  as  thi 
and  West  wings, 

Th^  allocation  of  floor  s,»ce  for  specific  activities  changes  frequenUy 
to  -set  the  needs  of  the  ^tlcular  pr^  i„  ^. 
center  Pluses  the  three  floors  and  U-«.,„t  on  .n  as  need  lasls.   with  four 
and  cne-half  acres  of  space  there  Is  ample  room. 

The  basement  houses  the  equlpnent  for  the  Bowling  lane  Maintenance 

Prosran  with  three  regulation  lanes  and  two  stub  i.„..  , 

.0  ana  wo  stub  lanes  representing  Brunswick 

.stablishments  designed  for  public  use.  .^h  three  reculaUon  Unes  a^ 

two  stub  (instructional)  lanes,  there  Is  still  much  available  s|»oe  for 
otorlns  Incoming  and  unused  equipment, 

on  the  firot  floor  are  the  main  offices  on  the  ri.ht  a.nd  the 
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drapery  and  tailoring;  component  on  the  left.    In  the  center  there  is  a 
lobby  and  a  receptionist  to  greet  visitors  as  well  as  new  enrollees. 
The  general  offices  are  on  the  right  and  include  space  for  the  program 
director,  two  counselors ,  one  stafl  assistant,  one  department  chairman, 
six  secretaries,  a  head  secretary,  a  faculty  lounge,  a  xerox  machine 
and  a  spacious  waiting  area  for  perspective  enrollees* 

The  drapery  and  tailoring  component  is  well  lit  and  includes 
power  machines  and  tables  for  the  trainees  to  use*    There  is  sufficient 
space  for  each  trainee  to  be  able  to  lay  out  material  and  patterns* 
Adjacent  to  the  drapery  component  is  the  lobby  from  which  a  small  door 
opens  into  a  space  used  for  receiving  deliveries*    To  the  left  is  the 
custodian's  office  and  to  the  right  is  a  stairway  which,  leads  to  the 
second  floor*    Toward  the  rear  of  this  area  are  two  large  double  doors 
which  lead  to  the  service  floor  of  the  auto  mechanic  program* 

The  auto  service  floor  is  vexy  large  and  utilizes  the  entire  rear 
east  wing  of  the  building*    There  are  several  hydraulic  lifts,  a  wheel 
aligner, a  parts  department  and  a  chassis  dynometer  for  diagnostic  work* 
This  component  is  well  equipped  and  is  as  close  to  an  actual  automotive 
service  department  as  one  might  find  in  the  field* 

The  second  floor  includes  five  components  with  much  space  to 
spare*    From  the  front  entrance  there  is  a  stairway  which  also  leads  to 
this  floor*    This  stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor  lobby  which  gives 
easy  access  to  the  library  and  classrooms*   Ihe  library  contains  much 
audio-visual  material  a:id  equiifiit^ut  as  well  aa  oouTBe  related  reading 
material  * 
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ffeolnc  the  library,  thoush  separated  by  a  hall,  is  the  shop  area. 
This  area'  includes  the  machine,  carpentry  and  building  maintenance  com- 
ponents.   These  shops  are  equipped  with  much  modern  equipment  which  is 
designed  for  use  in  contemporary  industrial  projects,    fijach  component 
has  the  necessary  machinery  to  enhance  the  student's  acquisition  of  entry 
level  skills. 

Also  on  the  second  floor,  overlooking  the  auto  component,  is  a 
modest  faculty  lounge  which  is  next  door  to  a  new  engine  machining 
room.    This  shop  is  being  prepared  for  classes  to  begin  in  early  1974, 
This  component  will  utilize  some  of  the  newest  and  most  modem  engine 
machining  equipment  available  today. 

The  first  floor,  west  wing,  also  includes  spaces  that  are  used  by 
the  Geiileral  fileotrin  Company  and  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  The 
space  utilized  "by  the  General  Motors  Corporation  is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  small  jobs  for  enrollees  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  Woodland  Center,    The  General  Electric  Company,  which  also  has 
space,  is  the  only  remaining  company  that  still  operates  under  the 
original  proposal  of  1968, 

On  the  third  floor,  east  wing,  classes  are  held  in  basic  engine,  auto- 
motive chassis,  automatic  transmission,  and  air  conditioning.    These  class- 
rooms contain  all  the  basic  equipment  neceasarv  for  instruction.    In  the  engine 
room  there  are  twelve  to  fifteen  engine  stands  with  engines.    The  room  is 
well  lighted  and  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  fifteen  to  twenty  students. 

The  claasoa  for  autoniotlve  chaur.ls  are  held  across  the  hall  from 

o 
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the  basio  eagine  room.    This  shop  is  also  well  lighted  and  spacious. 
There  are  two  complete  automotive  chassis  models  in  the  class  as  well  as 
many  stands  that  can  be  used  to  support  tlie  various  chassis  components,. 

Next  door  is  the  air  conditioning  and  automatic  transmission 
room.    In  this  room  are  many  transmissions  and  air  conditioning  units 
which  can  be  used  for  instruction.    There  is  ample  work  space  along  the  • 
walls  of  the  room  and  much  floor  space  where  students  may  participate  in 
group  discussions. 

Adjacent  to  the  basic  engine  room  is  the  automotive  electrical 
room.    Here  fifteen  to  twenty  students  can  be  accommodated  and  learn 
the  principles  of  automotive  electrical  wiring.    There  is  a  work  area  for 
each  student  as  well  as  an  area  for  group  instruction  and  discussion. 

Financial  Data 

The  Woodland  Job  Center  has  a  staff  of  forty  which  includes  the 
program  director,  five  administrative  persons,  seventeen  teachers,  a 
librarian,  nine  technicians,  and  seven  secretaries,^   All  the  staff  mem- 
bers are  employees  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  are  paid  on 
the  same  salary  schedule  as  all  other  board  personnel.    The  staff  members 
are  on  a  forty-eight  week  conti*act.     Since  the  staff  is  employed  by  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  their  salaries  come  from  the  same  sources 
as  their  associates  in  the  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  c,ive  an  accurate  doocription  of  the  financial 
picture  of  a  pro^'ram  that  is  constantly  chanf.in^;  to  meet  demands,  and  one 
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that  receives  considerable  materials  from  outside  sources  In  the  form  of 
donations.    Perhaps  one  good  indication  of  the  true  financial  picture 
can  be  gotten  from  the  teachers,  who  on  occasion,  purchase  needed  items 
in  order  to  have  the  necessary  materials  for  Instructional  purposes. 
This  action  indicates  that  the  available  funds  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  present  demands. 

Enrollment  and  Students  Served 

The  1973-7^  proposal  stated  that  all  the  components  would  have 
two  classes  each,  avoraging  twelve  to  fifteen  trainees  with  a  maximum  of 
forty-two  for  both  classes.    This  would  make  a  total  of  420  possible 
trainees  for  all  the  components.    These  trainees  would  meet  for  thirty- 
five  hours  per  week  for  forty-eight  weeks  per  year, 

Ihe  system  of  enrollment  at  the  center  Is  a  very  practical  one. 
The  staff  assistant  keeps  a  dally  record  of  attendance  in  order  to 
determine  when  it  is  possible  to  add  students  to  the  various  components. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  more  students  can  be  helped  and. 
at  the  same  time,  the  fortv-two  limit  can  be  met.    This  method  is 
possible  only  because  most  of  the  enrollees  have  families  and  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  work  at  other  jobs  while  training  for  some  specific 
skill.    The  end  result  of  this  system  is  a  much  smaller  waiting  list 
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than  would  otherwise  be,  necessary  if  the  trainees  attended  classes 
everyday  as  scheduled*    Despite  the  efforts  to  enroll  persons  Immediately 
there  are  still  Halting  lists  in  the  following  areas i 

A.   Seventeen  in  the  Drapery  and  T&iloring 
program • 

B*     Thirty -six  in  the  Medical  Assistants 
pro-ram. 

C«    Fifty  in  the  Machine  3hop  program* 

D«    Thirty-one  in  the  Business  and  Office 
program • 

£•    Twenty-eight  in  the  Automotive  Mechanics 
program • 

To  be  accepted  in  one  of  the  Woodland  Job  Center  programs  an 

individual  must  be  at  least  sixteen  rears  of  age  and  not  enrolled  in  a 

•  3 

regular  in  school  program* 

The  individuals  enrolled  in  the  program  are  recruited  from  a 
variety  of  sources  among  which  are  (a)  Operation  Mainstream,  (b)  AIM 
Jobs,  (c)  jichool  Neighborhood  Vouth  Corps,  ar.d  (d)  First  Offender,^ 
This  wide  ranc^e  recuitment  policy  enables  the  Woodland  Center  to  help 
persons  that  otherwise  may  have  been  ignored* 

flacl«trround  and  Rosponslbilities  of  itaff 

As  stipulated  in  the  proposal  i  all  staff  members  are  chosen  kti 
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aoooKdanoe  with  the  regular  recruitment  preoedures  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Sduoation.    These  preoedures  are  used  to  select  professionals  as  well 
as  para- professionals. 

Accordins  to  the  proposal,  teaohers,  teohnioians,  and  clerks 
have  specific  duties  and  responsibilities*    It  is  the  teachers  responsi- 
bility to  (a)  conduct  classroom  activities,  (b)  develop  other  classroom 
activities,  (o)  ^ticipate  in  individual  and  group  counseling  sessions, 
(d)  supervise  technicians  and  aides,  (e)  participate  in  staff  develop- 
ment activities  and  (f )  maintain  all  records,  rating  sheets,  perfrannanoe 
tests,  and  other  instruments  which  will  substantiate  students  progress e 
The  technicians  have  the  responsibility  of  participating  in  small  groups 
to  provide  individual  attention,  executing  duties  assigned  lay  the  teacher, 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  and  acting  as 
liaison  between  the  school  and  the  homee   As  a  clerk  for  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  an  individual  is  responsible  for  preparing  records  and 
other  program  reports,  maintaining  the  switch  board,  and  performing  other 
general  clerical  and  office  duties*  Ihese  general  guidelines  are  set 
forth  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  disregarding  some  minor 
differences  the  personnel  appear  to  be  following  them* 

All  instructc»?s  in  the  skill  areas  are  master  craftsmen  in  their 
respective  fields*    Thiese  teaohers  averaged  around  twelve  years  experi- 
ence prior  to  their  employment  at  the  center*    They  possess  considerable 
expertise  in  their  areas  and  the  students  benefit  izxe&ily  from  this 
knowlodcie*    Many  oi'  the  instructors  have  explained  that  one  of  the 
motivating  factors  causing  them  to  leave  industry  was  boredom  as  well 
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as  a  desire  to  help  i;ive  students  a  skill  that  will  help  them  to  gain 
independence  through  work.   Many  of  the  instruotors  seem  to  remember 
how  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  gain  their  skills  in  times  when  no  suoh 
programs  existed.  Everyone  of  these  instruotors  appears  to  be  very 
dedicated  to  the  philosophy  of  the  center  and  they  seera  to  view  them- 
selves as  contributing  to  a  worthwhile  cause  and  only  wish  that  they 
could  help  more  needy  persons. 

This  faculty  seems  to  be  very  cohesive  and  functions  smoothly. 
Teachers  work  in  a  very  relaxed  atmosphere  and  as  a  result  seem  to  feel 
less  pressured.  Much  of  this  feeling  undoubtedly  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  discipline  problems  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  public 
school.    A  visitor  to  the  center  very  quickly  senses  that  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  work  and  leaxn. 
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POOTiiOTBS 

l-Members  of  the  Faculty" (Woodland  Job  Center')  (Mimeographed). Appendix  A. 
Proposal." 

^Ibid. 
Ibid. 


CkAPTSR  3 


PROGRAM 

Ourrioulum  and  Methods 

Since  enrollees  come  from  varying  tacktpfounds,  the  program  was 

designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  that  the  trainees  have*    In  order 

ior  each  student  to  reach  his  ultimate  goal, supportive  activities  are 

provided.    These  activities  included  th^  foil owing i 

A*    Individual  and  group  counseling* 

B*    Basic  education  (reading  comivehension,  spelling, 

grammar,  and  mathematics)* 
C*    Job  attitudeo*  ' 
D*    Rcoper  work  habits* 
E*    Job  interviews* 
.  P*    Job  follow-up* 
G*    Job  applications* 
H*    Job  VI  .   -inent  and  referrals* 
I*    Other  tourvices  as  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the 

participant* 1 

Satisfaction  of  the  participants*  needs  represents  the  joint  efforts  of 
several  cooperating  agencies,  such  as  the  Cleveland  Schools,  Ohio  Bureau 
of  £mplo^-ment  Services  (OBiS),  AIM  Jobs,  and  Job  Placement* 

In  order  to  keep  all  the  components  operating  effectively  as  a 
unit  certain  procedures  wore  instituted  including  (a)  recruitment  of 
participants,  (b)  selection  of  participants,  (c)  interviewing  of  studeftts 
bv  counselors  to  determine  areas  of  interest,  (d)  desicnins  Individualized 
schedules  Tor  each  student  where  he  can  develop  skills  according  to  his 
capacit;-  and  desire,  (o)  oriontir,!*  new  students,  and  (f)  orcanizinp 
classroom  and  shop  activities*^ 
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There  are  several  different  prograras  operating  at  the  Woodland  Job 
Center,  'The  folloKlng  pages  vlll  Include  a  complete  description  of  the 
specific  objectives  and  evaluative  techniques  of  each. 
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OBJ£CTIViSS 
Clerical  akilis  Opg  -  Trj 


TfiGHNIQU£S 


1. 


2. 


3. 


2. 


Upon  completion  ninety  percent 
will  Increase  typing  skills  by 
fifty  percent. 

With  forty-eight  weeks  in-"" 
struotion, eighty-five  percent 
will  take  dictation  at  a  rate 
of  100  words  per  minute. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  students 
completing  Instruction  In  pro- 
per use  of  office  machines  will 
iicrease  their  effloienoy  In  the 
ba.^lo  operations  to  a  level  neces- 
sary for  entry  level  employmept. 

i 

Drapery  Making  and  l^iloring 

)    Ninety  percent  of  the  students 
oompletlngM^gram  will  be  able 
to  perform  thc^sic  operations 
needed  for  employment  on  all 
power  machines  used  in  the  program. 

Ninety  percent  upon  completion  will 
be  able  to  select  appropriate  fabric 
and  perform  correct  installation 
techniques  for  various  types  of 
walls  and  ceilings. 


1.  Pre-test  and  post- test 
using  Gregg  Speed  test, 
ninety  percent  must  show 
fifty  percent  Increase. 

2.  £re-test  and  teachers 
assessment  will  document 
Individual  growth  and 
class  averages. 

3*    Teachers  ratings  will  be 
documented  evidence  of 
students  growth. 


1.  Teachers*  ratings  of 
6V.udents  ability,  proce- 
du.res  to  provide  maximum 
exposure  to  all  machines 
In  class  will  offer  fur- 
ther evidence  of  achievement 

2.  Students  will  be  rated  on  the 
ability  to  perform  correct 
installation  techniques, 
class  activities  will  em- 
phasize the  importance  of 
selecting  the  proper  fabric 
for  a  particular  wall  and 
celling. 
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OBJECTIVES 


TECHiNIQUES 


Medioal  Assistant  Component 


1,    Upon  completion  ninety  percent 
will  exhibit  an  eighty  percent 
increase  in  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  fundamental  health 
principles* 


2. 


Ninety  pd^rcent  of  Ihe  students 
oompletlrk  component  will 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  per- 
form basic  nursing  skills  neces* 
sary  to  qualify  for  entry  level 
employment 


1*   Pre-post  test  results 
will  determine  students 
increase  in  theoretical 
knowledge  of  basic 
health  principles.  Evi- 
dence will  also  come 
from  classroom  instruct- 
ion, teacher  lesson 
plans,  and  related  act- 
ivities* 

2*   Evaluation  will  consist 
of  teachers'  ratings 
of  students  ability  to 
perform  the  techniques 
and  duties  in  a  sequen- 
tial order  that  will 
lead  to  imiarovod  nursing 
skills • 


Machine  Shop 

!•    Upon  complotlon  ninety  percent 
will  be  able  to  oatlsfactorlly 
operate  and  maintain  all  maohinos 
found  in  an  industrial  shop* 


It    Bre-post  assessment  by 
teacher  through  paper- 
ponoil  tests,  and  rating 
of  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  techniques  and 
o^^rations  of  the  various 
machines* 


OBJEGTIVfS 


Building  Malntenanoe 
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TSCHiaQUES 


!•   Upon  ooropietion  ninety 
peroent  will  increase 
proficiency  to  perform 
at  entry  level  erocloy- 
ment  in  the  trade  and 
industrial  service  areas 
of  carpentry,  plastering, 
plumbin^^,  heating,  elec- 
trical, painting,  and 
masonry  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  care  for  office 
buildings,  factories, 
apartments  or  similar 
structures* 


1,   Pre-post  teacher-made 
tests  covering  all  areas 
of  instruction,  comparison, 
of  pre-post  test  results 
will  determine  student' a 
rate  of  progress  in  each 
cj?ea«   Teacher  records 
are  very  important  in 
plotting  how  well  students 
are  proLTessin^;  towards 
achieving  entry  level 
skills* 


flpinting  Component 

1*    Upon  completion  eifjhty- 
f  ive  percetit  will  be 
able  to  increase  their 
ability  toor<erate  basic 
printin^:  equipment  to  a 
standard  which  will 
qualify  thew  for  entry 
level  employment* 


1*    Documented  evidence  to 
support  the  attainment  of 
this  objective  will  be 
based  on  teacher's  pre- 
post  test  appraisal  of  the 
student's  ability  to  know, 
use,  and  maintain  all 
machines  in  the  shop* 
Rfttinrtrt  will  consist  of 
students  ability  to  operate 
the  nachineu  at  a  level 
nocesfiarv  for  emnloymont* 
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OBJECTIVES  TSOKI^IQUfiS 


Rfinting  Component  (Cont*d,) 


2«    Ninety  percent  upon  oom^ 
pletion  will  demonstrate I  to 
the  instructor ,  mastery  of 
the  four  basio  steps  in 
printing  I  layout,  composi- 
tion, plate  making,  and 
production* 


2«    E\raluation  of  student's 
achievement  will  be 
based  on  reports,  pre- 
post  tests  and  ratings 
of  participant's 
performance  in  the 
fundamentals  and  techni- 
cal skills  involved  in 
layout,  composition, 
plate  making,  and  pro- 
duction*'^ 


The  great  flexibility  of  Woodland  Job  Center  is  evident  in  the 
delaying  of  the  implementation  of  the  Building  Maintenance,  Printing, 
and  Air  Conditioning  programs  in  favor  of  the  Auto  ferts.  Automotive 
Neohanioa,  ^nd  Bowling  Machine  Maintenance  and  Repair  programs*  Ihis 
illustrates  the  tremendous  staff  effort  to  keep  the  procrams  attuned 
to  the  Job  market* 

The  American  economy  is  very  dependent  on  the  automobile,  so  it 
is  no  surprise  that  V/oodland  Job  Center  would  offer  proGrams  designed 
to  prepare  porsons  for  enrlo;.inent  In  this  industry*    The  center  ia  very 
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« 

fortunate  to  have  a  very  fine  auto  meohanlo  shop  and,  as  a  result,  the 
students  should  profit  greatly. 

The  Auto  ^«?ts  eomponent  Is  also  a  new  addition  to  the  center. 
With  all  the  teohnolosical  advancements  and  the  increased  number  of 
parts,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  computer  would  become  a  vital  part  of 

\ 

the  auto  parts  industry.    To  be  employed  as  an  auto  parts  person  today 
requires  more  than  the  ability  to  check  to  see  if  a  part  is  in  or  out 
of  stock.   Auto  part"  work  requires  the  ability  to  understand  complex 
cataloguing  and  cross-references,  to  read  a  computer  ia?intout  and  to 
order  stock.   These  skills  are  taught  in  the  Auto  Hirts  foogram. 

Both  the  Auto  Rirts  and  Auto  Mechanics  programs  are  designed 
as  one  year  programs  with  the  main  objective  of  preparing  individuals 
to  start  work  as  apprentices  or  at  entry  level  positions  in  various 
shops  at  the  end  of  the  training  program. 

The  Bowling  Lane  Maintenance  program  is  the  newest  component.  The 
first  class  is  currently  receiving  training  and  many  of  the  trainees 
are  already  employed  in  local  bowling  establishments.    There  is  a 
great  demand  for  qualified  persons  in  this  area  and  this  demand  is  what 
prompted  the  center  to  add  a  course  in  this  area.    The  main  objective 
of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  trainee  with  the  necessary  skills  that 
will  enable  him  to  becin  work  immediately  upon  the  sucooooful  completion 
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of  the  pro-sram.   There  is  suoh  a  great  demand  for  persons  In  this  area 
that  many  of  the  trainees  already  have  assured  positions  when  their 
training  is  completed.    The  Woodland  Job  Center  staff  is  very  optimistio 
about  the  futftro  of  this  component. 

Outside  of  its  adult  parograms,     the  Woodland  Job  Center 
operates  two  programs  in  conjunction  with  area  high  schools,  East  High 
and  Bast  Technical  High  Schools.    Both  of  these  programs  are  related 
to  the  building  maintenance  component.  .  The  Job  Center  is  used  by  two 
classes  of  Si^st  Hish  students  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
at  this  school,  thoush  a  new  East  High  is  under  construction.  Ihe 
students  are  provided  with  transportation  to  and  from  the  center  and 
receive  instruction  from  their  regular  teacher.    At  the  Woodland  Center 
they  have  their  own  work  area  and  they  use  the  space  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  woul^  if  they  were  at  their  own  school.    All  of  the 
students  enrolled  are  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.    They  have  all 
taken  related  courses  in  the  tenth  grade  and,  as  a  result,  are  quite 
knowledi/eable  and  work  very  hard  while  at  the  center. 

The  East  Technical  Hi^h  School  ptcogram  differs  from  that  of 
East  Hish  in  that  the  students  receive  their  instiuction  from  the  staff 
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at  the  Woodland  Centex  rather  than  their  regular  instructor.  The 
instructor  responsi'ble  for  these  students  states  that  they  are  highly 
motivated,  have  very  good  attendance  records,  and  are  very  hard  workers. 
He  also  states  that  he  would  like  to  see  more  students  like  these  coming 
into  the  building  maintenance  field. 

The  typical  teacher's  day  is  one  where  he  arrives  at  eight  a.m. 
in  order  to  prepare  for  class  at  eight-thirty.    The  class  begins 
promptly  at  eight-thirty  with  continuous  instruction  until  eleven- 
thirty  when  there  is  a  break  for  lunch.    The  class  will  reconvene  at 
one  o'clock  with  instruction  continuing  until  the  two- thirty  dismissal. 
Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
different  students  because  many  trainees  have  full  time  jobs  while 
others  have  family  obligations. 

Since  there  are  no  breaks  during  classes  the  teachers  are 
nearly  always  involved  in  instruction  and  the  onl:;  time  they  have  to 
relax  is  during  lunch  or  the  preparation  period  (two- thirty  to  three- 
thirty). 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  teachers  ^are  often  found  remaininc  later 
to  ':iv6  additional  help  to  interested  (itudsnts. 
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The  Woodland  Job  Center  parosrams  are  very  dynamic  and  the  aotlvl- 
ties  on  any  slven  day  may  or  may  not  be  Indicative  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  on  a  dally  basis.    Changes  are  always  being  made  in 
order    to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trainees  in  the  most  efficient  manner* 
Reallalng  that  the  dally  activities  are  subject  to  change,  the  following 
description  of  activities  obseirved  on  various  occasions,  may  give  the  ^ 
reader  a  feel  for  the  activities  of  the  Center, 

In  the  machine  shop  area  the  class  instractlon  was  on  the  reading 
of  micrometers t   The  class  of  seventeen  was  learning  to  read  the  micro- 
meter.  The  teacher  was  very  dynamic  in  his  explanation  of  the  principles 
and  every  student  was  attentive  and  seemed  to  be  highly  motivated •  Each 
student  was  completing  a  work  sheet  which  Included  problems  designed  to 
test  their  understanding  Of  the  principles.   There  was  also  a  teacher 
assistant  in  the  shop  area  who  was  conferring  with  each  student  and 
giving  Individual  help  while  the  instructor  explained  the  principles. 

In  the  drapery  and  sewing  room  the  students  were  busy  with  patterns 
and  worked  on  their  individual  machines.    It  was  very  quiet  except  for 
the  sound  of  the  machines,   ihe  instructor  was  at  her  desk  giving  some 
individual         w  one  of  the  trainees, 

Ihret  t  r.  T)rnent8,  carpentry,  electrical,  and  plumbing,  share 
the  same  area  and  there  is  usually  much  activity  in  this  area.    On  thlB 
particular  day  there  were  students  workinj  on  a  cutting  apparatus  while 
others  studied  theory  from  the  text.    The  instructor  was  Involved  with 
one  student  on  the  machine  while  another  looked  on  before  trying  his  hand? 
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at  the  operation.  In  eleotrloity  there  were  six  students  wiring  eleo- 
trioal  fixtures.    Each  fixture  was  installed  on  a  board  about  seven 
feet  hijh.   The  students  would  wire,  check  and  rewire  the  fixture  if 
necessary.    Meanwhile  in  the  plumbing  area,  students  were  working  on  a 
model  of  a  bathroom.    Ihey  were  in  the  process  of  installing  a  tub,  sink, 
and  toilet  exactly  as  one  would  In  a  home. 

Students  in  the  Medical  Assistant  class  were  being  instructed 
using  an  overhead  projector.  The  class  was  very  quiet  as  the  instructor 
explained  with  the  use  of  the  transparency  projector.   Anot^ier  important 
aspect  of  the  medical  program  is  that  on  certain  days  the  students  get 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  area  hospitals. 

Students  in  the  auto  shop  were  found  to  be  working  unassisted  on 
various  automobiles  in  the  shop  area.    A  small  group  of  students  were 
repdSrias  the  brakes  on  a  late  model  Ford  while  another  group  was 

and 
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working  on  the  engine  of  a  phevrolet.    The  instructor  was  observing 
gave  assistance  when  necessary. 

Students  in  the  G.E.D.  (General  Education  Diploma)  room  were  ) 
working  on  those  areas  in  which  they  were  particularly  weak.    These  stu- 
dents were  checking  out  material  which  they  would  take  home  and  return 
when  finished.    These  students  would  remain  in  the  G.E.D.  program  until 
such  time  as  they  were  able  to  successfully  complete  the  High  School 
Bijulvalency  Examination.    The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  examlna- 
tlon  would  entitle  them  to  a  hl^h  school  diploma. 

In  the  basement  the  instructor  and  students  were  busy  as&emblln.:; 
the  new  A.M. P.  pin  setter  that  had  arrived  recently.  They  wore  no.'ir 
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ooBpletlon  baoause  they  were  in  the  process  of  cheeking  the  mechanical 
functions  of  the  equipment.    The  instructor  later  explained  that  the 
students  had  done  all  the  assembly  without  any  assistance  from  him. 

The  clerical  students  were  involved  in  office  related  activities. 
The  classroom  appeared  to  be  the  office  of  a  large  firm  in  which  there^ 
were  many  secretaries  involved  in  company  related  work. 
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Ecoposal". 

^Ibid. 


CHAPTER  4 

stude:it  and  teacher  lntervievs 


student  Reactions 

The  Woodland  Center  curriculum  inoitides  a  carpentry  program  for 
area  hi^h  school  students.    The  majority  of  students  being  adults 
necessitated  the  development  of  a  second  instrument  with  which  to  gather 
information.    The  research  team  had  already  developed  an  instrument  for 
the  high  school  students;  therefore,  only  an  adult  instrument  was 
necessary. 

Fifteen  questionnaires  (see  appendix  fi  )  were  distributed  to  East 
High  students  with  a  total  of  six  returns,  representing;  a  forty  percent 
feedback.   The  results  of  these  are  summarized  in  Table  1  on  pages  30-31* 

A  closer  examination  of  this  data  shows  that  (a)  five  of  the  six 
were  more  pleased  with  school  as  a  result  of  this  program,  (b)  all  six 
planned  to  graduate  from  high  school,  (c)  four  have  intentions  of  enter- 
ing    employment   as  apprentices,  (d)  five  of  the  mU  participated  in 
the  planning;  of  activities,  and  (e)  five  of  the  six  would  recommend  the 
program  to  a  friend.  . 

These  responses  may  not  appear  to  be  very  meaningful  when  viewed 
in  isolation  but  when  consideration  is  made  of  the   type  of  students 
involved,  they  become  very  meaninisful.    These  procrama  generally  attract 
those  students  that  for  one  reason  or  other  are  disenchanted  with  school, 
and  as  a  result,  become  discipline  problems,    probably  the  main  objective 
of  this,  and  many  other  alternative  procrams  Is  to  bring  about  changes  in 
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TABLE  1 

,      StudentEvaluatlon  of  East  Hl^h  School  Program 

« 

Questions  Responses  Feroentages 


Sex 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Grade 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Place  of  Birth 

Cleveland 

Other 

Living  With 

Pa,rent8 

Other 

Vould  You  Recommend 

Yes 

Program  to  a  Friend 

No 

• 

Total  Time  in  the 

2  Years 

Program 

3  Years 

Learned  of  Program 

Counselor 

Prom 

Other 

Elected  Program 

Because 

ijetter  Than  Regular  Program 
Did  Not  Elect  It  But  Do 

Like  It 
Did  Not  £le6t  It 
Thought  I  '^ould  Like  It 
No  Response 


10,  Do  students  Have  a  Voice 


Yes 
No 


11*  Activities  I  I^rtake  In 

Carpentry  Related  Aotivitios 

Other 


6 


0 


2 


100% 

50% 
50% 

50% 


17% 

100% 
00% 

a3% 

17% 


16% 

16% 


32% 
16% 

m 


100% 
00}i 
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TABLE  1  (Cont'd.) 


Questions  Responses  Percentages 


12 «    Extra  Currlcular  Yes  2  33;6 

Activities  No  4  b7% 


13«    I  Have  a  Choice  of  Yes  6  100% 

Teachers  No  0  00% 


1^.    My  Program  '.'as                Myself  3  50?g 

Planned  By                     Teacher  0  00^ 

Both  Myself  and  Teacher  3  50% 

Other  0  OOj^ 


15«    Are  Teachers  Inter-         Some  Are     3  50% 
ested  In  Me  Most  Are     3  50% 


l6«    I  Am  In  This  Program 

To  Learn                   Carpentry  4  bb% 

isaectricity  2  33^ 

Combination  2  33^ 

17.  School  Is  More  Yes  5  83^ 
Desirable  Because  No  1  Vf% 
Of  This  Ptosram 

18.  I  Cut                             Never          1  lf% 

Sometime     4  66?< 

Often         1  17% 


19.    Three  Things  Different 
About  This  Program 

No  Comment       6  100% 


20.    I  Hl.an  To  Complete  Yes  6  100% 

High  school  No  0  00% 


21.    Post  Hi/jh  Jchcol 

Pland  Get  A  Job  1  17% 

Attend  Col].e(-^e  1  17/i 

Attend  A  Trade  4  66% 
School 
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attitudes.    It  Is  very  likely  that  If  this  can  be  aooompllshed  the  pro- 
gram will  be  judged  sucoessful,  despite  the  suooess  or  failure  In  the 
acquisition  of  the  desired  skills.    On  this  basis,  the  East  High  School 
program  can  be  deemed  a  successful  one  that  should  be  continued  and 
perhaps  expanded  to  Include  many  more  of  the  needy  students  In  Cleve- 
land's Inner-clty. 

One  hundred  adult  trainees  were  asked  to  complete  questionnaires 
(see  Appendix  c)i  consisting  of  the  following  Items i 

1.    Do  you  like  this  pra^ram  well  enough  to  recommend 

It  to  a  friend? 
2\    How  long  have  you  participated  In  this  program? 

3.  How  did  you  hear  about  this  jirogram? 

4,  Why  did  you  select  this  program? 

5*    What  three  things  do  you  like  most  about  this 
pro.,^ram? 

6.    What  three  things  do  you  like  least  about 

this  program? 
7*    Other  comments. 

There  were  fifty  returns  (fifty  percent)  of  the  original  one  hundred 

questionnaires  circulated.  The  results  are  summarized  In  Table  2  which 

may  be  found  on  page  33* 

In  response  to  question  one,  there  were  only  six  trainees,  all 

In  the  Medical  Assistants  fvo.'^ram,  who  said  they  did  not  like  the  pro- 

g:nkm  well  enough  to  recommend  it  to  a  friend.    Four  of  these  persons 

have  been  in  the  program  for  one  year  and  the  other  two  for  throe  months 

each,    rive  of  them  were  referred  to  the  center  by  the  Will  program  and 

the  other  one  hoard  about  it  on  television.  All  six  stated  their  desire 

to  help  others  and  their  expectations  of  employment  as  the  motivation  for 

entering  the  ?ro:»ram.  Four  of  them  made  no  reoponoe  to  question  five, 
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TABLE  2 


Adult  Trainees*  Evaluation  of  Program 


Questions 


Responses 


Percentages 


1,    Do  YOU  Like  This 
Program  Well  Enoush 
To  Recommend  It  To  A 
Friend? 


Yes 
No 


i44 


88% 
1Z% 


2«    How  Lons  Have  You 
Participated  In  Ihis 
Program? 

Less  Than  3  months  21 

From  3-6  months 

More  Than  6  months  11 

3,    How  Did  You  Hear  About 
This  Program? 

Win  Program  12 

AIM  Jobs  ""F" 

Friends  11 

News  Media  3 
Educational 

Institutions  7 

Other  9 

No  Response   2_ 

Why  Did  You  Select 

Ihis  PcQsram? 

Could  Hot  Afford  College  1 

Liked  The  Course  19 

Get  A  Diploma  3 

Train  For  Job  ~W 

lio  Response  7 

5.    What  Throe  Thlnca  Do  You 

Like  Host  About  This 

rtocrani               Currlcilum  l6 

Instructor  13 

Environment  il 

Wo  Comment  « 


36^ 
22^ 


1Z% 


18% 


2% 
6% 


32i« 
30% 
22;:^ 
18% 
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TABLE  2  (GontM.) 


Questions  Responses  Percentages 


6.  What  Three  Ihln^s  Do 
You  Like  Least  About 
This  Program? 

Insufficient  Materials 
Cafeteria,  Food,  Wo 

Smoking  Rule 
!*o  Commont 
Other 


(What  Three  Things  Do  You  Like  Most  About  This  Itogram?)  while  two  said 
that  thoir  teacher  was  very  good.    The  greatest  number  of  responses  were 
in  reply  to  question  six  (Vfhat  Three  Things  Do  You  Like  Least  About  This 
ltocram?)t  They  explained  that  their  disenchantment  with  the  proiPram  re- 
sulted from  not  having  enough  equipnent  and  insufficient  on-the-job 
training',  in  area  hospitals •    They  also  complained  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  organisation  and  inadequate  training:  to  qualify  for  a  job. 

Of  the  persons  that  would  recommend  the  prorram  to  a  friend  it  was 
found  thit  tho;  htid  been  with  the  .irorraM  for  an  ayQra::e  of  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  and  one-half  monthiii    Tnci^e  trainees  ca.no  to  the  center 
froT»  a  variety  of  tiourcoa  with  references  from  friends  and  the  Wlii*  nro  ram 
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19 


11 


l6f. 


3Q% 
Z2% 
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beilng  the  most  common* 

In  response  to  question  fo'x?  (Why  Dil  You  Select  This  Prosram?) 
the  majority  replied  that  they  were  excited  working  in  the  areas  selected. 
References  were  also  made  to  the  fact  that  they  needed  a  skill,  Job  and 
income.    On  question  five  ^What  Three  Things  Do  You  Like  Most  About 
This  Program?)  a  total  of  sixty- two  percent  expressed  a  like  for  either 
the  instructor,  curriculum,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.    They  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  instructors'  genuine  interest,  under- 
standing; and  willinsness  to  explain  as  often  as  necessary.  •  Many  students 
also  expressed  their  like  of  the  individual  instruction  they  have  re- 
ceived.   Many  trainees  feel  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  individual 
attention,  they  would  not  be  able  to  learn  and  would  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Second  to  being  happy  to  have  good  teachers  and  programs,  the 
students  were  most  pleased  with  their  own  ability  to  leaa:n  new  skills. 
The  trainees  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  centers*  projrams. 

The  least  liked  aspects  of  the  program  (question  six),  as  reported 
by  twenty-four  percent,  were  the  poor  cafeteria,  no  smoking  regulations 
and  unsanitary  rest  rooms.    Several  trainees  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
additional  teachers  so  that  they  might  Diove  at  a  faster  pace.    The  over 
whelminj  majority  (ei/;hty-eiGht  percent)  are  pleased  enough  with  the 
proG;rar.a  and  the  center  to  reconmend  it  to  their  frior.ds,the  significance 
of  which  is  self  evident. 

When  aiialyzin;  thecc  data  in  search  of  meaningful  L-nplicatioas, 
th«  main  concern  must  be  whether  or  not  the  pro;-ram  is  meeting  the  needs 
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of  its  enrollees*    It  must  be  recalled,  that  to  be  accepted  at  the  center, 
a  person  must  possess  some  combination  of  what  most  people  would  consider 
some  questionable  character is tics.  This  means  accepting  persons  for 
training  that  represent  much  of  what  could  be  labeled  examples  of  a 
failing  society.    The  ability  of  the  Woodland  Job  Center  through  its 
prosrams  and  staff  to  brins  about  changes  in  attitudes,  give  people  new 
hopes,  and  a  saleable  skill  with  which  to  secure  work,  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  when  effort  is  made.    The  fact  that 
eighty-eisht  percent  of  the  trainees  think  highly  enough  of  the  program 
to  recommend  it  to  a  friend  is  evidence  of  the  change  in  attitudes  and 
the  new  hopes  that  are  being  nurtured  at  the  Woodland  Job  Center, 

Teacher  Reactions 

A  teacher  interview  checklist  (See  Appendix  D )  was  developed  which 
includes,  among  others,  questions  pertaining  to  the  teachers*  background, 
training,  and  objectives.    The  following  para^rajiis  will  summarize  the 
responses  and  reactions  of  the  teachers  interviewed. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
for  the  ability  to  seek  out  instructors  that,  in  a  short  two  year  period, 
have  become  such  a  cohesive  unit.    As  previously  stated,  everyone  of 
these  instsuctors  is  a  maoter  craftsman  averaUns  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years  experience.    Without  excet-.tlon,  the  greatest  motivation 
for  their  seekinc  employment  at  the  center  was  their  desire  to  help 
Under- privilij_;ed  inner-city  persons  acquire  skills  and  emi)lojinent.  All 
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of  these  iastructors  are  very  much  in  agreement  with  the  philosophy  and 
objectives  as  described  in  the  prosram's  proposal,    Ihey  also  feel  that 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  evaluation  enhance  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the  objectives 
are  being  fully  met.    There  are  two  exidanations  for  this  uncertainty i 
(l)  being  masters  in  their  respective  fields,  these  instructors  feel 
that  they  may  at  times  be  oxi}ectin5  too  much  of  their  trainees,  and  (2) 
a  master  craftsman  knows  the  importance  of  having  proper  materials  and 
equipment  and  because  there  are  often  inadequate  supplies,  the  instructors 
fear  their  students  are  missing  important  principles* 

Teachers  report  that,  since  mo^^t  of  the  trainees  are  adults, 
there  are  no  problems  of  motivation  or  discipline  and  also  no  need  to 
be  concerned  about  parental  involvement.    The  instructors  are  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  pro:;raniS,    They  realize  that  the  programs  are  still 
in  the  infancy  period  but  they  sincerely  believe  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  since  the  center's  inception  in  1968. 
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oCHUOL'3  oELF  SVALUAHo:,",  PRCBLEI-I3  AND  IMPACT 
Schools  Evaluation 

The  administrators  of  the  Woodland  Center  programs  believe  that 
analysis  and  evaluation  must  be  a  continuous  process.    They  consider 
evaluation  a  vital  factor  If  the  programs  are  to  remain  dynamic  and 
flexible.    The  staff  personnel  are  currently  collecting  the  final  pieces 
of  data  to  be  Included  In  the  evaluation  of  the  1972-73  school  year. 
These  data,  when  compiled  and  summarlaed,  should  be  available ^or  re- 
vik.^  during  the  1973-7'+  school  year. 

Included  in  the  1972-73  proposal  was  an  evaluation  of  each  of 
the  programs  operating  during  the  1971-72  school  year.    These  pro<<rams 
Included  3ulldine;  Maintenance,  Electricity,  Plumbing,  Fewer  Sewing, 
Clerical,  and  Medical  Assistants, 

The  Building  Maintenance  class  was  given  a  rating  of  excellent 
in  the  area  of  progress.    This  ratins  was  based  on  the  students  work 
attitude  and  performance  on  skills  testing,  where  el.jhty-ilve  percent 
efficienc:-  was  recorded.    Further  evidence  of  their  progress  was  fiven 
by  their  ability  to  complete,  with  sixty  percent  efficiency,  the  follow- 
in^:  operatioiisi 

At    Lock  installation, 
3,    Rafter,  layout, 
Ct    Door  hart;  in*:, 
i^,    Ercctltu;  8te!>3, 
£,    Glazinc  sash. 
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The  electricity  trainees  were  rated  at  the  ninety  percent  level 
on  testing  sklllsi  both  performance  and  written*    Trainees  from  this 
component  had  been  employed  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Saint  Vincent 
Hospital  In  the  electrical  maintenance  departments* 

The  plumbing  evaluation  was  based  on  the  students*  ability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Plumber's  Code*    These  trainees  had  a  good 
attendance  record  and  eighty  percent  could  perform,  with  very  little 
supervision,  the  operations  of  cutting  pipe,  threading  pli^e,  installing 
hot  water  tanks.  Installing  'collets,  installing  face  bowls,  installing 
kitchen  sinks,  and  reading  transit  and  establishing  levels* 

In  the  clerical  component  the  student  attendance  was  rated  as 
excellent  and  seventy-five  percent  could,  with  very  little  assistance, 
complete  tasks  involving  timed  vwiting,  production  typing,  and  dictation 
and  transcription*    During  the  school  year  ei^ht  clerical  trainees  had 
been  employed  in  clerical  positions  or  related  clerical  positions* 

Throu^'^h  the  power  sewing  component  four  persons  had  obtained 

employment*  During  the  school  year  sixty  percent  of  the  students  could, 

at  the  time  of  this  evaluation,  perform  the  following  operations  with 

limited  supervision  I 

A*  Math  measurements* 

B*  Measurenenta  of  windows* 

G*  Fivure  the  amount  of  fabric  needed  for  a  job* 

D*  Purchase  fabric* 

E«  Blind^  overlook,  and  lock  ctitch* 

F*  Double  needle* 

G*  Threadin,;:  techniques* 

H*  Lay  out  ar.d  cut  patterns* 

During  the  1971-7'^  school  year,  the  medical  component  had  an 

average  dally  attendance  of  ten  to  twelve  students*    In  this  same  period 

o 
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positions  were  filled  at  Highland  View  Hospital  (one  In  the  department 
of  Physical  Therapy),  Saint  Vincent  Charity  Hospital  (one  nursing 
assistant),  Eimnanuel  Care  Center  (two  nursing  assistants),  Cleveland 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  (one  as  Inhalation  Therapy  Technician 
and  one  as  Hemodialysis  Laboratory  Technician).    In  addition  to  the 
positions  filled  there  were  (a)  two  dental  technician  openings  pending 
completion  of  blolo{*y,  (b)  open  positions  for  two  medical  assistants  in 
the  eye  clinic  and  (c)  two  to  be  placed  after  basic  medical  assistant 
training. 

The  increase  In  the  number  of  conyionents  Included  In  this  study 
is  further  evidence  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  Woodland  Center.  The 
number  oi  components  In  a  years  time  has  been  increased  from  three  to 
the  present  fourteen. 

Problems 

The  Woodland  Job  Center  peo^x&mB  are  dedicated  to  changing  the 
abilities  and  developing  the  self -concept  of  students.       This  is  a  very 
difficult  task  and  problems  are  to  be  expected.    After  interviewing 
students  and  staff  members  it  appears  that  the  major  problems  with  the 
procram  are  administrative  in  nature.    With  all  the  components  operating:, 
there  are  undoubtedly  t^ln^  to  be  cases  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  concernin;  the  question  of  priorities,  but  most  every  staff 
menber  would  a-'roe  that  the  bi<  rest  jroblem  at  the  center  is  one  of 
flr.ance, 

o 
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In  the  drai^ery  and  power  sewing  nro£;ran,  the  instructor  exfaressed 
a  need  for  additional  equipment  because  there  are  many  days  in  which 
students  must  wait  for  Ions  periods  because  there  are  no  available 
machines.    She  also  exraressed  the  need  for  more  modern  equipment  because 
some  of  the  more  contenporary  techniques  cannot  be  performed  with  the 
present  equipment,  even  though  new  equiment  was  purchased  in  1972, 

At  the  be jinn ins  of  the  research  the  instructor  in  the  medical 
prosram  expressed  a  need  for  more  apace  in  which  to  work.    At  the  time 
she  was  working  in  a  relatively  small  roon;  -^.onsiderins  the  number  of 
students  and  the  necessary  equipment,    ijlnce  tiiat  tine  the  medical  com- 
ponent has  been  moved  to  the  third  floor  into  a  much  larger  room  and 
the  equipment  and  supplies  are  due  to  arrive, 

eh' 

The  clerical  skills  pro.irara  is  being  expanded  with  additional 
staff  and  equipment,  though  the  teacher  is  somewhat  concerned  about  a 
possible  shortage  of  equipnent.    The  teacher  is  also  very  much  aeainot  the 
"open  door"  polxcy  at  the  center  because  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  any  type  of  jiro^-ram  when  new  studer.ts  are  likely  to  be  admitted 
at  any  tine.    She  also  says  that  the  incominr.:  student  can  be  adversely  affected 
by  other  students  that  are  working  at  more  advanced  levels. 

As  stated  in  the  currlculun  section,  there  are  also  programs  for 
hi.^h  school  students.    It  is  intercstlnj  to  r.ote  that  the  teacher  in  one 
of  the;ie  \XQ  -ra-.s  co-iplair.ed  abuut  the  sane  thin,,s  as  moot  public  school 
tcachera  (pare;.t  involvcnient  ai.d  discipline),  in  spite  or  the  fact  that 
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one  of  the  bi.^jx-st  advantases  this  program  has  is  lack  of  discipline 
problems  generally • 

Several  teachers  expressed  concern  abcit  student  attendance.  This 
Is  a  problem  that  Is  dealt  with  by  the  administrative  assistant  and  It  Is 
his  responsibility  to  keep  a  record  cf  the  number  of  students  attending 
classes t    He  does  this  in  order  for  the  veterans  to  receive  their  benefits 
and  also  to  determine  when  it  is  possible  to  admit  new  students  to  the 
various  components. 

Students  have  expressed  their  feelings  concerning  attendance  by 
saying  that  they  have  other  obli/sationa  to  meet  and  because  they  receive 
no  pa>  for  taking  classes  it  is  necessary  for  tiicra  to  find  employment. 
In  man;  cases  the  employment  that  is  found  conflicts  with  classes  and 
often  the  student  is  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  program • 

Many  of  the  problems  cited  are  in  the  process  of  bein^  solved.* 
The  medical  pro':ram  was  moved  to  the  third  floor  where  there  was  ample 
space  to  meet  the  instructor's  needs.    The  drapery  teacher  has  received 
Indications  that  new  machines  are  belne  ordered  atid  will  arrive  very 
shortly  .     Plans  for  a  new  addition  to  the  building  are  beinc  considered 
for  an  auto  bod^  repair  pro/;ram|  and  the  diesel  maintenance  shop  is  bein^ 
prepared  for  i:aplementation. 

Impact 

Every  researcher  that  has  ever  imrticipated  in  a  project ^  bo  it 
descriptivo  or  extH5rl:nental,  has  ultima tel:  had  to  address  himself  to  the 
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queatloii  of  what  does  all  thla  mean*  It  Is  a  ulncere  wish  that  at  that 
time  thero  will  bo  the  necessary  evidence  to  make  some  definite  oonolu- 
sions  that  will  validate  his  assumptions.  Fortunately  in  a  descriptive 
stud:  like  this  there  were  no  assumptions  to  be  made*  The  only  require- 
ment was  that  observations  be  made  objectively  and  reported  in  the  same 
manner*  Despite  ths  relatively  simple  requirements,  this  study  does  not 
escape  the  questions    What  does  all  this  mean? 

When  considering  the  implications  of  a  program  such  as  the  Wood- 
land Job  Center,  considerations  can  be  g:iven  to  (a)  what  outsiders  know 
about  the  program,  (b)  what  people  involved  say  about  the  program,  (o) 
what  the  future  appears  to  be,  (d)  what  are  the  people  like  that  back  the 
program,  and  (e)  what  are  the  possibilities  of  getting  others  to  listen 
to  new  ideas  and  innovations*    In  the  pares  that  follow, the  impact  of  the 
Woodland  Job  Center  will  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  aforementioned. 

Some  indication  of  the  awareness  people  have  of  the  center  is 
illustrated  by  the  wide  variety  of  sources  that  are  responsible  for  re- 
ferrals,   i'rainees  learn  of  the  center  from  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Max  S*  Hayes  Vocational  School, 
County  Welfare,  WI<  prcrram,  iocial  Workers,  AIM  jobs,  '  outh  Opportunity 
Center,  school  counselors,  employment  offices,  newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vision, aid  friends*    The  center  also  has  i^rinted  material  (see  Appendix  E) 
which  is  distributed  through  the  Cleveland  Board  of  iiducation*    It  is 
evident  :^rom  the  differing  re^ erral  sources  that  the  center  is  rooo^jnized 


b^  many  agencies  as  a  worthwhile  •trainin.;  center* 
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Mu6h  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Woodland  staff  in  other  ports 
of  the  research  but  it  will  not  hurt  to  re-emphasize  the  positive  feeling 
that  these  individuals  have  for  the  philosophy  upon  which  the  center  is 
based*    These  instructors,  administrators,  and  other  staff  persons  are 
very  dedicated  to  the  objectives  as  set  forth  in  the  proposal  of  1972-73 • 
Above   all,  each  and  everyone  of  the  staff  members  cannot  be  pleased  more 
than  be  seeing  one  of  the  students  leave  the  center  with  a  skill  and  a 
new  outlook  on  life* 

Everyone  involved  in  the  Woodland  Job  Center  anxiously  awaits 
the  future  because  they  feel  very  optimistic  about  what  it  has  to  offer* 
Interviews  have  revealed  many  new  things  are  planned  to  be  added  and  im- 
plemented at  the  center*    Students  and  teachers  alike  can  be  found  dis- 
cussing: future  anticipations*    As  stated,  a  great  many  of  the  problems 
described  earlier  are  in  the  process  of  being  solved*  Thure  are  several 
new  programs  to  be  implemented  and  others  are  in  the  planning  stages* 

Since  its  inception  in  1968,  the  Woodland  Center  has  utilized 
the  talents  of  businessmen,  educators,  and  laymen  alike  in  order  to 
develop  programs  that  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaced  persons* 
The  advisor,  committee  responsible  for  the  projrarfe  operation  consisted  of 
porsonis  affiliated  with  the  Board  of  Catholic  Education,  Manpower  and 
Human  ReGO'irces  of  Cleveland,  ^imanuel  i2aptist  Church,  AIM  Jobs,  Aroa 
Council  Association,  ajariish-American  Committoe,  Cleveland  Jtate  Univer- 
sity, Fonter  Grant  itiront  i^o.-ram,  Ar.tloch  Credit  Union,  City  Cou..oil, 
and  Cleveland  Public  Schools*^    In  addition  to  this  list  of  or^ianizations 


which  have  an  interest  in  the  succeas  of  the  center,  there  has  been, 
since  the  bojinnins,  comnaiiieo  that  have  continued  to  supply  the  center 
with  much  neodod  material  and  efiuipment,  without  which  much  vital  in- 
struction could  not  take  place. 

The  final  consideration  concerns  the  possibilities  of  creating 
change  and  innovations.    Probably  one  of  the  biggest  additions  to  the 
Woodland  Job  Center  will  be  the  child  care  program,  which  is  a  component 
designed  to  train  workers  for  day  care  schools  in  addition  to  serving 
mothers  enrolled  at  the  Woodland  Job  Center,    It  is  hoped  that  this  pro- 
gram would  also  serve  to  improve  the  attendance  picture  at  the  center. 

In  addition  to  this  p'an,  attempts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a 
service  contract  with  the  General  Service  Administration, .  If  this  plan 
is  approved  It  will  mean  that  the  students  in  the  auto  mechanic  shop  will ' 
service  and  repair  the  automobiles  for  the  General  Service  Administration. 
This  in  itself  will  be  a  great  source  of  practical  experience  but  the 
thins  that  has  the  greatest  implict  tions  is  that  the  stud!ents  will  re- 
ceive wases  for  their  work.     This  will  reduce  the  need  for  outside  work, 
absenteeism,  and  make  the  program  more  attractive  to  perspective  trainees, 

SumjTiarv 

to 

The  question  Is  often  askedi    Why  do  we  need  alteriatlves?  As 
ntatod  at  the  cutaet,  educators  and  adir.lnlctrators  now  realize  that  no 
one  rrof-ra-Ti  car.  meet  the  needo  of  all  students.    With  thla  In  mind.  It 


should  be  apparent  that  the  existence  of  alternatives  Is  a  necessity. 

The  Woodland  Job  Center  Is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  Individual,  regardless  of  his  back^^^round,  when  he  is  £lven  the 
feeling  that  someoiie  cares  and  the  opportunity  to  try.    The  trainees 
that  come  to  the  center  bring  with  them  no  money,  no  skills 9  and  no  hope* 
These  same  persons  leave  the  center  with  a  saleable  skilly  an  optimistic 
outlook  toward  the  futu2?e  and  most  importantly, a  healthy  self-imase. 
This  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  worth  of  alternative  prosrams  in 
education. 


Based  on  results  of  questionnaires  and  agencies  listed  in 
Proposal"    (Cleveland  Public  Schools),  (Mimeographed). 
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APPHINDIX  B 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


t*    Melo^  „^  Femaie 

2.  Aoe 
3*  Qrada 

4.  Wore  you  bom  In  Cleveland?   Yea  No 
If  not,  where? 

5.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents?     Yes  No 
If  not,  with  whom? 

6.  Do  you  like  this  program  well  enough  to  rocGinnend  It  to  your  friends? 
Yes   No  

7.  How  long  have  you  participated  In  the  orooram? 

8.  How  did  you  hear  about  this  program? 

Guidance  Counselor 
Teachers  In  proorare 
Friends 

Outside  program 

Other  (list)  

9.  Why  did  you  elect  this  program? 


to.   Do  the  students  have  a  voice  In  determining  program  procedures? 
Yoft  No 

11.    Indicate  In  which  extra  currlcular  activities  you  parti cipiite. 


12.  In  which  activities  within  the  program  do  you  participate? 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
9. 

13.  Do  you  have  a  choice  of  your  -leaehers?  Yes  No^ 

14.  Was  your  "course"  schedule  designed  by 

A.  You  — 

B.  Teacher 

C.  Ybii  and  your  to  ache  r 

D.  If  nono  of  the  ftbova  oloaae  e>{Dlaln 
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19.   Ap©  your  toachere  IntenDftad  In  you? 

A.   Most  ara   ^^^^ 

6.    Soma  are  ' 

C.  Faw  are  "  " 
0.   Nona  aril  *** 


16.   What  ara  you  Intarestad  In  learning  In  the  program?. 


17.   Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  learning  at  this  school? 
  '^o  If  not,  why? 


18.    Does  this  program  make  school  mora  desirable  for  you? 


19.    Oo  you  evor  cut?  Never 


JSomatlmas 


Often 


ilJ^SnLJtforl'"'  "'^  '''''  ''''  ^^''^  the 

1. 

2. 

3. 


program  you 


21.  Oo  you  plan  on  completing  high  school?  Yes. 

22.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  school? 


No 
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APPENDIX  C 
ADULT  TRAINEES'  QUliSTIONNAIRB 

c 

1.  Do  you  like  this  program  well  enough  to  recommend  it  to  your 

friends? 

yes  ____  no  

2 .  How  long  have  you  participated  in  this  program?   


3«    How  did  you  hear  about  this  program? 


4.    Why  did  you  select  this  program? 


5*    What  three  things  do  you  like  most  about  this  program?  ^ 
-JaJ  

^  :  

6.    What  three  things  do  you  like  least  about  this  program? 
(a)  

^)  

(c)  

Other  comments. 
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APPENDU  D 


TEACHER  INTERVIEW  OBSERVATION  CHECK  LIST 


^.ou  may  want  to  conduct  the  interview  before  the  observation,  or  ask 
some  questions  before  and  others  after  viewing  the  classroom  situation. 
You  may  want  to  know  objectives  before  watching  the  teacher  in  action. 
The  questions  iTocress  logically j  but,  you  may  not  want  to  ask  them  in 


P. 
G. 


1.  INTERVIEW 

A.  When  and  how  did  you  hear  of  the  program? 

B.  Did  you  have  any  specialized  training?    Why  did  you  decide  to 

teach  here? 

C.  What  do  you  see  as  the  objectives  of  your  pr<^ram? 

D.  What  are  your  particular  objectives  in  teaching  in  "the  program? 

E.  How  do  your  own  objectives  reinforce  the  overall  goals  of  the 
prosram  as  you  see  them?  „ 

l^l^  il^K^^^^^S  or  skills  are  you  attempting  to  give  the  students? 
What  methods  and  materials  do  you  use  in  Instruction? 

1.  Hc»w  do  you  motivate  your  students? 

2.  Hew  do  you  meet  individual  differences? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  activities  in  which  your 
students  are  involved? 

H.  Do  you  have  methods  of  evaluation?    If  sot 

1.  How  do  you  evaluate  your  students? 

2.  How  do  yo\x  evaluate  yourself  as  a  teacher? 

I.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  accomplishing  vour  objectives? 

Wh.\  or  why  not? 
J.    What  do  you  feel  are 

1.  The  major  strengths  of  the  ptrogram? 

2.  The  shortcomings  of  the  pro^^ram? 

K.    What  do  you  see  for  the  future  of  this  program  (concerning 
finance,  and  chan-es  in  things  such  as  objectives, 
curriculum,  methods). 

L.    How  do  you  relate  to  the  total  school  program  and  staff? 

n.    How  do  you  communicate  with  parents? 

N.    How  do  you  view  the  parent  role? 

II.    OBoSRYATIC::  CHECK  LIST 

A.  Teacher's  name 

B.  Subject,  clas-,  or  level  taught 

C.  Student  population  In  this  particular  program 

1.  .t'umber  of  students 

2.  Ages  or  &zo  ranje 

3.  Am  other  identilvin-^  or  aualifvin^'  eharaet*»riR+<rto 

D.  lour  own  view  ot  teacher  objectives  cnaracteristlos 
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E«    Instruction  In  this  particular  "lenson"  or  session 
1.    Indication  of  teacher  and  lesson  preparation 
Z.    Teacher  methods 
(  a.    of  motivation 

b«    for  meeting  Individual  differences 
c«    class  activities  -  {jroup  and  Independent  efforts 
3«    Materials  (ilote  the  supply  and  use  of  essential  and 
supplementary  materials) 
Evaluation  techniques  (If  any  are  observed) 
F«    Classroom  atmosphere 

!•    Teacher  -  pupil  rapport  (general  student  behavior  and 

discipline) 
2t    Student  Interest  and  participation 
3«    Teacher  enthusiasm 
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*  CARPENTRY 

*  ELECTRICITY 

*  PLUMBING 

*  AUTO  PARTS 


ADUT,T  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
FULL-TIME  OR  PART  TIME  CLASSES  IN: 

DRAPERY  &  TAILORING 
MEDICAL  ASSISTANTS 


BOWLING  MACHINE  MECHANIC  & 
MAINTENANCE 

*  MACHINE  SHOP 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS  &  OFFICE 


*  AUTOMOTIVE  MECIIANICS 
*  (Veterans.  Approved) 

LEARN  A  NEW  SKILL! 

UPGRADE  YOUR  FRESE^7r  SKILL! 

HELP  US  TO  ffiL?  YOU  JOIN  TODAYS  JOB  MARKET. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 


431-5850 


ADirLT  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
CLEVEIAND  PUIJLIC  SCHOOLS 
WOODT^ND  JOn  CENTER 
4966  Woodland  Avenue 
431-5850 


Program  Manager 


"ADD  SOME  SPARK  TO  YOUR  JOB" 


SIGN  UP  NOWl 


B£sr  COPY  m\mi 


^  AUTO  PAINTS  TRAINJMG  PROGRAM 


Prepares  You  To  Work  As: 

auto  parts  driver 
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parts  department  manager 


parts  store  owner 
field  representative 


In  Your  Choice  Of  Businesses! 
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HIGH  PERFORMANCE  STORES 
WHOLESALE  PARTS  DEALERS 


DIESEL  EQUIPMENT 
FLEETS 
RETAIL  DISCOUNT 


Earljr  daytime  classes  permit  other  employment  in  late  afternoons  and  evening. 


IF  


YOU  have  a  sincere  interest  in  a  career 


YOU  are  not  presently  enrolled  in  regular  school 


YOU  are  eligible  for  employment  upon  successful  completion 


CALL  431-5850 


OR  VISIT    Woodland  Job  Center 
4966  Y/oodland  Avcnu 


Training  Includes  "On  Location"  Experience  in  Industry 


Cleveland  Public  Schools— Cleveland.  Ohio 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION  AHD  BACKGROUilD 

Early  graduation  Is  a  relatively  new  movement  developing  In 
secondary  schools  today.    Where  there  were  very  few  students  who 
graduated  after  three  years  of  high  school  only  four  or  five  years 
ago,  there  are  now  formalized  programs  which  plan  for  and  facilitate 
e&rly  graduation.    There  are  various  and  many  reasons  for  this  i.-w 
situation.    With  college  lasting  for  at  least  four  years  and  with 
the  possibility  of  still  added  years  of  graduate  school,  students 
want  to  get  ahead  faster.    Some  students  are  bored  and  tired  of  high 
school,  and  they  want  to  break  from  the  academic  routine  or  want  to 
earn  money.    Many  students  are  emotionally,  i^yslcally,  and  in- 
tellectually ready  to  leave  high  school.    Many  of  these  students  Just 
do  not  feel  tbiit  they  are  fit  to  continue  in  the  high  school  situation 
anymore.    Many  students  are  therefore  doubling  up  on  courses,  going  to 
Slimmer  school,  and  obtaining  their  diplomas  before  grade  12, 

The  proGram  being  described  here  is  only  one  of  several  which 
are  available  in  greater  Cleveland  High  i^chools.    This  program  is  being 
described  as  a  prototype  of  all  the  programs.    Other  pro^^rams  are  also 
listed  in  Appendix 

Maryland's  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to  allow  students  to 
waive  the  requirement  that  they  spend  four  years  in  grades  9-12  to 
acquire  a  diploma,'''   Nationwide,  there  is  now  a  new  trend  developing, 

1 
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but  no  firm  statiatics  on  early  graduation  exist.    There  Is  a  philosophy, 
that  porformacs,  rather  than  time  spent,  Is  the  best  criteria  for 
judging  achievement  and  that  a  fixed  program  Is  not  necessarily  the  best 
for  everyone.    Students  are  less  apt  to  accept  boredom  In  their  senior 
year  and  are  seeking  early  graduation.    Colleges  and  universities  are 
adopting  early  admissions  policies  which  encourage  promising  juniors  and 
even  sophomores  to  come  to  college  early.    There  is  no  fee  attached  to 
an  early  graduation  program  for  high  school  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  history  and  the 
operations  of  an  early  gradua*^.on  in  a  public  high  school  from  Cuyahoga 
County.   May field  High  School  was  chosen  from  a  number  of  other  high 
schools  in  Cuyahoga  County  which  offers  formal  and  Informal  early 
graduation  programs.    The  study  will  attempt  to  answer  the  following 
questions I 

1.  What  does  May field  High  School  offer  Its  students  in  the 
form  of  an  alternative  program  for  early  graduation? 

2.  How  did  the  early  graduation  program  evolve  at  Mayfield? 

3.  Why  was  a  formal  early  graduation  program  adopted  at 
Mayfield  High  School? 

k.    What  are  the  processes  and  procedures  involved  with  the 
early  graduation  program  at  Mayfield? 

5.    What  is  the  philosophy  of  Mayfield  High  School  with  re- 
spect to  this  new  program? 

Before  studying  the  program  at  Mayfield  High  School,  some  of 
the  little  available  literature  on  early  graduation  was  reviewed.  The 
most  pertinent  source  of  information  found  was  a  report  on  The  Confer- 
ence on  Sarly  Graduation^  which  is  very  helpful  in  furthering  an 
understand inc  of  these  programs.    This  study  was  conducted  from  October 
21  to  December  15  of  1973.    Interviews  were  conducted  with  Mr.  John 


3ammon,  Dlroctor  of  Admissiona  at  John  Carroll  University,  Mr.  Harold 
Freas,  Assistant  il'inolpal  at  Mayfield  Hich  School,  Head  of  iSarly 
Graduation  ftrosram,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chilbert  and  Ms.  Anna  Garris, 
Counselors  at  Mayfield  High  3ohool. 

Time  vras  also  spent  colleoting  and  discussing  data  on  the 
students  at  Mayfield  High  School,  who  are  presently  enrolled  in  the 
formal  early  graduation  program,  and  those  who  have  already  left  Mayfield 
before  the  formal  prograni  was  instituted ,  Data  about  other  High  Schools 
in  Cuyahoga  County  offering  fomal  or  Informal  early  graduation  programs 
was  collected  as  well  as  data  on  colleges  in  Cuyahoga  County  who  offer 
formal  and  informal  early  admissions  programs. 

Included  in  the  study  is  a  history  of  Mayfield  early  graduation 
programs  as  it  evolved  through  its  early  states.    The  philosoj^y  of 
Mayfield 's  early  graduation  program  gives  an  overview  of  how  counselors 
and  administrators  feel  about  this  program.    Also,  a  description  of  the 
early  graduation  is  discussed.    An  example  of  an  early  admissions  college 
program  is  also  included  with  a  list  of  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  Cuyahoga  County  which  offer  similar  programs. 

History 

As  has  been  the  case  in  many  high  schools  across  the  nation, 
student  pressure  for  early  graduation  made  itself  felt  very  strongly 
at  Mayfield  Hich  school.    Beal  impetus  was  given  to  the  formulation  of 
a  formalized  proi^ram  by  a  number  of  students  during  the  1971-72  and 
1972-73  school  years,    iiefore  the  1973-7^  school  year,  no  student  had 
been  allowed  to  graduate  with  a  diploma  ahead  of  the  schedule.  Some 
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atudonta  wero  allowed  to  leave  school  after  3-32  years  (usually  January 

of  senior  year))  but  were  required  to  return  in  the  spring  to  receive 

3 

their  diplomas,  Mr.  Harold  Froaa,    the  administrator  at  Mayfield  High 
in  charge  of  this  program trolated  that  there  existed  a  loophole  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education's  requirements  which  allowed  the  school  to 
give  students  an  early  leave  of  absence.     State  Board  regulations  from 
1967  revision  contain  no  four  year  requirement  for  attendance  In  a  four 
year  High  School,     Legally  there  was  no  stopping  these  students  from 
leaving  school  early. 

Thus,  tha  loophole  in  uhe  ref^iar.tions  allowed  Mayfield  to  grant 
certain  students  an  early  leave  ot  absence  if  they  had  fulfilled  their 
credit  requirements,  and  showed  good  reason  for  leaving.    They  also 
needed  their  parent's  approval,    Mr,  Preas  stated  that  all  the  applicants 
leaving  early  gave  additional,  acceptable  reasons  for  their  early  de- 
parture, besides  having  earned  enough  credits  to  leave  high  school. 
However,  still  no  diploma  was  given  prior  to  the  formal  graduation.  Both 
students  and  parents  were  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  their  legal 
right  to  ignoro  the  heretofore  sacrosanct  four  year  period  of  high  school, 
when  the  educational  requirements  had  been  fulfilled  in  less  time  than 
this  period,    Finally,  backed  by  his  parents,  a  student  requested  to  |.eave 
school  oarly  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  educa- 
tionally of  both  the  school  and  the  state.    This  request  was  granted. 
This  set  somewhat  of  a  parecedent  at  Mayfield  High  School  and  the  adjninis- 
tration  felt  that  the  formulation  of  a  formal  program  was  a  good  possibility. 

Under  the  mounting  pressure  of  more  and  more  students  asking  for  the 

chance  to  ^jet  their  diplomas  early,  Mr,  Proas  attended  a  conference  in  Way 
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of  1072  on  e.-'.rly  graduation,     Kany  other  Bchoola  in  Ohio  had  boen 
facin-  tho  same  situation  ao  Mayfield  Hii^h  and  Mr.  i'Teas  found  the  re- 
porta  and  ideas  at  this  conference  very  useful.    Knowing  that  this  area 
was  quite  now  to  him,  Mr.  I'^eas  felt  that  catherinj  some  more  informa- 
tion would  £iive  hi/n  a  better  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  formalized  protirajn 
he  would  adopt. 

Philosophy 

The  basic  philosophy  explained  by  Mr.  Preaa^  and  the  counselors 
at  Mayfleld  riish  is  that  four  ytars  of  hii;h  school  is  an  integral  jart 
of  growins  up.    The  atmosphere  should  be  atuned  to  this  period  of 
sensitive  growth  and  development.    Mr.  F^eas  and  his  colleagues  believe 
that  stiidej)t8  need  four  years  and  that  this  is  why  the  present  program 
calls  for  close  investifiation  of  early  graduation  requests  by  everyone 
involved.    There  is  a  definite  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Mayfield 
staff  to  have  students  leave  in  three  years.  The  proeram  is  not  ad- 
vertised.   Students  must  seek  out  information  about  early  graduation 
theraselveo.    In  discussing  this  reluctance  to  promote  the  program  with 
the  counselors,  there  was  an  overriding  feeling  that  their  counselees 

were  pushing  themselves  out  of  the  hi^h  school  experience  too  early. 
7 

Mr.  Chillbert,    one  of  the  counselors,  explained  that  many  of  the 
studerits  contemplating  early  (graduation  are  apt  to  remain  after  dis- 
cussing: the  situation.    Mr.  Ghilbert  feels  that  this  is  a  most  serious 
stop  in  a  student's  life  and  he  tries  to  make  sure  the  student  under- 
stands himself  and  is  sure  of  himself  and  his  coals. 

iJvirprioincly,  Mr.  l-Vyas  lias  had  few  reservations  about  the 


studonts  who  have  been  fiivon  a  full  clearance.    Ho  explained  tliat  all 
atudents  who  have  left  early  before  and  after  the  formal  pro^jram  was 
instituted  have  been  well  above  avora-e  in  intelliGonce,  very  naturo 
for  their  age  and  highly  motivated  to  either  baein  colleee  early,  work, 
or  begin  other  activities.    Both  Kr.  Freas  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
Sohmidt,  asroe  that  the  main  objective  of  the  program  is  to  allow  for 
the  exceptionally  motivated  student.    When  it  is  felt  that  keeping  the 
student  in  high  school  would  only  be  retardine  their  development,  the 
student  is  allowed  to  leave  early. 

Mr.  F^eas  pointed  out  that  all  students  who  have  applied  for 
early  graduation  after  receiving  approval  by  his  or  her  counselor  are 
accepted.    No  applicant  has  been  rejected  as  yet,  however,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  requirements  for  early  graduation  are  lax  or  non- 
discriminatory.   All  serious  applicants  have  also  been  extremely  mature 
students  who  it  was  felt  would  benefit  from  the  program. 
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This  information  was  taken  from  a  Documont,  "jihrly  Graduation 
in  the  Marcii,  im,  supplied  by  Mr.  Harold  i-^eas. 

Report  on  Conference  on  iivrly  Graduation,  "iiducational  Research 
Council  of  America,  Way  22,  1973, 

3 

Interview  with  Mr.  Harold  t'roaa.  Assistant  Principal  of 
Mayfield  High  iichool,  Kovembor  ?,  1973. 

State  Board  He»julations,  I967  Revision,  contain  no  four  year 
requirement  of  attendance  at  a  A*-  year  high  school. 

5 

Report  on  Conference  of  Sarly  Graduation. 

^Interview  with  Mr.  Rceao,  November  7,  1973, 
7 

Interview  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chilbert,  Counselor  at  i«Iayfield 
High  School,  November  9,  1973, 


CHAlTiiR  2 


DATA 


There  are  presently  tuo  jtudents  enrolled  In  the  formal  early 
graduation  prosram.    Before  the  formal  graduation  program  was  adopted, 
seven  students  had  left  Kayfield  High  before  their  class  had  graduated. 
As  has  been  stated  the  students  of  Kayfield  High  who  have,  or  are 
going  to  Graduate  early  generally  test  well  above  average  in  intelli- 
gence.   Usually  they  are  quite  mature  for  their  age  and  may  even  feel 
out  of  place  in  high  school »  moreover,  some  of  these  students  relate 
to  adults  and  associate  with  them  much  more  easily.    Going  to  college 


early  was  only  one  of  several  reasons  these  students  chose  early 
graduation,  although  this  was  the  reason  given  most  often.    Cne  student 
wished  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible,  while  another  wanted  to  get  out 
of  a  rou^ih  hone  situation  and  live  on  her  own.    Still  another  student 
simply  felt  school  was  a  waste  of  time  and  wanted  to  begin  making  money 
as  a  clorH-stenographer. 

All  of  these  students  are  highly  motivated  to  get  out  of  high 
school  early.    Many  of  these  people  are  quite  extraordinary  and  are 
quite  gift&d  intellectually.    A  majority  of  their  parents  are  middle  to 
upper  middle  clasa.    Tl\&  college-bound  students  generally  have  jarents 
who  are  highly  motivated  to  get  thoir  children  into  colleco  as  soon  as 
possible,    The  jv^rcnts  of  most,  if  not  all  of  these  students,  c  .nstltute 
a  hie  f'^ctor  in  their  decision  to  leave  hi^h  t^chool  early.  luroiiUl 
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pressure,  whether  it  bo  neG-''-tive  or  positive,  too  much  or  too  little,  la 
a  key  factor  in  early  graduatioa,  'Hie  counselors  were  not  in  favor  of 
some  of  the  students  graduatint:;  early.    Although  they  may  have  had  their 
credits  and  were  on  a  hi^h  intellectual  level,  Mr,  Ghiltert  felt  that  a 
couple  of  these  students  were  making  the  wrong  decision.    iJecause  of  a 
lack  of  emotional  and  social  maturity  some  of  these  students  wore  simply 
not  ready  to  leave  the  high  school  environjnent  In  Mr.  Ghilbert's  opinion.' 
It  is  noted  that  only  one  male  has  been  involved  in  early  graduation  at 
Mayfleld  High,    Uo  previous  follow-up  study  has  been  done  on  the  students 
who  have  left  Mayfield  High  early. 


Interview  with  Mr.  Ghilbort,  November  13,  1973. 

Data  on  students  obtained  from  Ms.  Anna  Garris,  Counselor  at 
Mayfield  Hi^^h  School,  IJovember  13 »  1973 • 


PRUGHAil 


raOGSDURAJ  FOR  EARLY  GRADUATIOli 


The  procedure  at  May field  Hi^h  through  1972-73  school  year, 
before  the  formal  early  graduation  urocrara  was  adopted  was:^ 

1.  With  written  pern iss ion  from  parents,  the  student 
subiftits  a  tentative  schedule  and  an  explanation  for 
wanting  to  leave  early  to  the  counselor,    iioth  student 
and  counselor  discuss  the  situation  very  seriously, 

2.  If  a  plan  for  early  leave  of  absence  is  judged  feasable, 
and  the  student  is  judged  ready  by  the  counselor,  then 
there  is  a  conference  with  l-ir,  PYeas  and  a  guidance 
counselor  which  nay  or  may  not  include  the  student, 

3.  The  counselor  submits  a  recommendation  to  Mr,  Schmidt 
(principal  of  Hayfield  High), 

^.    Kr,  Scliraidt,  parents,  student,  and  sometimes  hr,  Peeas 
cojoe  together  for  what  is  usually  a  filial  meeting.  There 
may  also  be  a  counselor  ptresent  at  this  meeting, 

5.    The  student's  schedule  is  formalized  with  his  counselor 
so  that  educational  requirements  will  be  fulfilled.  This 
Is  usually  done  before  the  schedule  is  submitted  to  Mr. 
Freas, 


Usually  the  real  decision  for  leaving  high  school  early  is  mado 
when  the  student  and  the  counselor  discuss  the  situation  and  the  possibil 
ities  of  early  graduation.    The  student  realizes  with  his  counselor,  that 
this  ia  what  she  or  he  really  wants  and  she  or  he  is  ready  to  leave  hi^h 
school.    The  above  procedure  is  the  exact  procedure  the  formal  program 
now  follows.    The  formal  projram  was  adopted  this  school  year,  1973-74, 
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Mr,  Froas,  in  interviews,  expressed  a  definite  zeal  for  helping 
the  studonto  of  Mayfiold  iJigh.    Ho  believes  that  the  school  is  here  to 
serve  the  student.    He  feels,  as  do  the  counselors  at  Mayfield  High,  the 
importance  of  attending  to  student's  individual  needs.    He  expresses  a 
real  concern  for  students  who  wish  to  leave  hi^h  school  early.  Although 
he  feels  obligated  never  to  hold  a  student  back  if  ho  or  she  qualified 
and  wished  to  leave  high  school  early,  Mr.  Preas,  as  his  counselors,  is 
apprehensive  about  high  school  teenagers  facing  a  world  outside  too  soon. 

The  following  two  pages  include  a  copy  of  the  early  graduation 
policy  at  Mayfield  before  the  formal  program  was  instituted  and  a  copy  of 
the  formalized  policy  for  the  1973-7^  school  year  respectively.  Certain 
changes  came  about  in  the  policy  as  the  program  evolved  through  1972  into 
1973.    The  cujiiulative  grade  point  average  to  be  attained  was  lowered,  and 
written  approval  by  the  parents  was  written  into  the  formal  program, 
Writtsn  approval  by  parents  vras  always  part  of  the  policy,  but  it  was 
not  formalized  prior  to  1973-7^.    A  final  point  was  added  to  the  formal 
policy  which  gave  Mayfiold  High  leeway  in  judging  a  student  capable  of 
graduating  early.    Thus  students  who  may  not  have  attained  the  required 
grade  point  average  but  who  were  judged  to  be  capable  of  early  graduation 
might  be  allowed  to  leave. 

Document  3  is  an  example  of  a  counselor's  recommendation  to  the 
assistant  principal  at  Mayfield  High  that  a  student  be  given  permission 
to  graduate  early.    The  counselor's  negative  feelings  about  students 
graduating  early  and  accelerated  ijrograms  in  high  schools  are  evld'?nt  in 
this  recommendation. 
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November  2,  1972 


Kit 


13.  K.3chmidt 
H,  fYeas 

Early  graduation  policy 


graduation' w^]^^  school  principal  will  recommend  students  for  early 
graduation  based  on  a  conference  with  the  student,  his  narenta   Ir^  L^ 
counselor.    In  addition,  the  followinc  standards  shall  ^^ply!  '  ^""^  ""'^ 

^'  acceleration  must  be  subultted  and 

approved  by  June  1,  of  the  second  year  of  high  school. 

^'    ^^L^^^'^'^f.^^i^  ^^^^  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  3  A  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  his 
sophomore  year  and  inust  maintain  a  3.2  average  to  remain 
in  the  early  graduation  program. 

3.    The  student  vrho  wishes  to  graduate  early  shall  submit 

L^Mfrnh^°  '"""^  aaucation  requirements 

to  his  Guidance  Counselor.    Following  approval  by  the 
Counselor,  a  conference  will  te  held  involving  the  princiml 

r^'.r.if  decision  ' 

recardins  early  .graduation  shall  le  made  by  the  principal. 

+  student  for  any  roason  withdraw  from  the  early 
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DOCUMi.'T  2 


May  18,  1973 


Toi  iS,  M.  Schnildt 

Promt       H.  l-'Toas 

KSi         Early  Graduation 


'ihe  following  is  a  rovlsion  of  the  early  oiraduation  policy  In 
lino  with  our  discussion  and  ai^rooinents  with  Lrs,  Stabile  and  Overfield 
on  May  1?,  1973. 

Any  Hayf iold  student  who  excelle    in  school  may  make  application 
throui^h  his  counselor  for  graduation  in  less  than  the  nerml  four  years  of 
senior  hich  school. 

The  high  school  principal  will  reco.minend  students  for  early 
eraduatiou  tased  on  a  conference  with  the  s'-udent,  his  parents,  and  his 
counselor.  Ir  addition,  the  following  standards  shall  applyi 

1.  Tho  student's  plan  lor  acceleration  must  be  submitted  andapjtcoved 
by  June  1  of  the  second  year  of  hifih  school, 

2,  The  student  shall  have  attained  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3tO  by  tho  end  of  the  first  semester  of  tho  sophomore  year  and 
should  maintain  this  averaro  to  remain  inthe  early  graduation  program 

3t    ihe  student  who  wishes  to  graduate  early  shall  submit  a  proposal  to 
moot  iitate  and  iioard  of  Erlucation  req_uirements  to  his  Guidance 
CourjGclor,    r'ollowint'  tentr.tivo  approval  by  the  counselor  a  conference 
will  be  hold  which  will  include  the  student  and  his  parents,  the 
counselor,  and  the  hich  school  principal.    Written  approval  from  the 
parents  endorsing'  the  acceleration  plan  leadinj^  to  graduation  is 
required. 

^,    Applications  not  neetins  the  requirements  outlined  above  may  be 
conolJcred  on  tho  basis  of  individual  merit  and  proximity  to  the 
criteria. 

Should  tho  student  for  any  reason  withdraw  from  tho  early 
graduition  }'ro;:ram,  ho  will  be  required  to  oonplote  hib  senior  year  and 
meet  all  niniraum  requlremeaty  for  credit  i  carried  and  attendance  during 
both  semesters. 
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DCCUMiiiiT  3 


June  22,  I973 


To I  Mr.  Hal  Pceas 

FVomi       Mr. J,  Chllbert 

Subject!  iiarly  Graduation  for  Student  A 


nn^^^'"'^!"*  requested  to  be  allowed  to  graduate  in  June 

1974,  one  year  early.    The  only  adjustment  necessary  will  be  comnletion 


!nf         ?      "^f^^  °"  ^^'^^      interest  in  extra-class 
!         ^  ^"^^^^y      ^^^In  oolle^ie  work.    The  parents 

fear  that  unless  che  accelerates  her  prograni,  she  may  drop  oufSrschool  

or,  more  likely,  her  waning  interest  will  caise  her  to  rejocrcollece.' 

In  h^.h  I  normal]^- would  not  roco.Y.mend  an  accelerated  pro/LTam 

aSd  ifrerthS'th?  ^^^^         I  '«'^«t  echo  the  parents  fe^s 

and  a^ree  that  this  would  be  a  positive  influence  in  Student  A's  life. 

nvv....    Student  A's  Mother  will  get  in  touch  with  you  by  phone  to 
arrange  an  appointment  for  further  discussion. 
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On©  Exataple  of  an  Early  Admission  Collec©  11rosr«-im 

There  are  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  Cuyahoga 

County  which  offer  an  early  admissions  program,    A  list  of  these  can  be 

found  in  Appendix  A.   John  Carroll  Uliiversity  offers  an  early  adraissiono 

program  which  is  a  good  prototype  of  similar  programs  at  other  schools. 

The  followinc  description  of  John  Carroll's  early  admissions  program 

2 

summarizes  the  program, 

John  Carroll  University  and  other  universities  have  begun  a 
comprehensive  program  of  early  admission  for  high  school  students  who 
have  completed  Junior  year,    Iheprogram  will  accept  both  transient  stu- 
dents who  may  take  one  or  two  courses  per  semester  for  full  credit,  and 
full-time  freshmen  who  will  skip  the  Senior  year  to  enroll  in  college. 

The  purpose  is  two  foldi    1)  to  accelerate  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  qualified  students,  and  2)  to  make  education  a  more  enriching 

and  satisfying  experience  by  offering  courses  at  the  proper  level  of  the  ^ 

3 

students*  potential. 

All  courses  under  both  programs  will  be  taken  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  and  will  earn  credit  which  will  satisfy  college  degree 
requirements  at  John  Carroll  University  or  any  other  University  to  which 
credit  is  fully  transferable  to  other  accredited  Institutions, 

A  National  I'co'blem 

Ihis  program  is  a  response  to  the  growing  feeling,  articulated 
in  a  recent  Carnegie  CoMinission  report,  that  the  Senior  year  in  high 
school  and  the  i-^etihnan  year  in  college  may  subject  better  qualified  students 

ER.1C 
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to  unnecessary  duplloatlon  and  fruQtratins  delay,  especially  those  who 
have  profeaaional  or  vooat.lonal  coals. 

A  Cleveland  Solution 

John  Carroll  University's  early  admission  programs  offer  the 

following  advantages  I 

1«    Qualified  students  can  shorten  by  as  much  as  a  year  the 
tine  it  takes  to  receive  a  college  decree. 

2«    John  Carroll  Is  easily  aoressible  and  allows  the  continu- 
ation of  a  wholesome  home-school  environment* 

3.    John  Carroll  is  not  overwhelmingly  large,  but  big  enough 
that  younger  students  won't  be  conspicuous* 

Early  Enrollment  Ecogram 

Those  students  who  have  completed  their  Junior  year  of  high 
school  studies  and  rank  in  the  upper  25%  of  their  class  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  University  as  full-time  degree-seeking 
students*    Students  desiring  to  enroll  in  this  program  roust  submit  the 
following I 

1*  Regular  undergraduate  application  and  a  ;j»15  application  fee* 
2*    High  School  Tiranacrlpt* 

3,  Letter  of  recommendation  from  each  of  the  following i 
a*    High  School  Principal 

b*    Guidance  Counselor 

c*    One  hich  school  teacher 

4,  Rcsulta  of  tlio  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the 
American  Collfli;;e  Test  (ACT) 

ERIC 


fcitudenta  who  apply  for  this  prosraia  must  be  interviewed  by 
an  Admissions  Officer  of  the  University, 

The  decision  of  the  Gomniittee  on  Admissions  as  to  eligibility 
for  onrolliaont  shall  be  considered  final. 


of  Novein^'''?3^' 1973!^  explained  by  Mr,  Joseph  Chilbert,  Interview 
2 

P,...Ti  ,r^?^®''''J-!"  '^J^"  ^^^""^"^  Director  of  Admissions,  John 

Carroll  University,  November  8,  I973, 

3 

Adapted  from  a  bx'ochure  on  early  admission  programs  at 
John  Carroll  University,  a  «,u 


CilAiT-iiii  ^ 

3tjd'^.:t  I ;Ti:;f^vi^.;j,  co.CLU.iiu.j,  a:.d  imiact  of  thj)  inaGHiUi 

Seven  :3lMdent3  who  had  left  liayf leld  ili^h  ocliool  bef oi^e  the  early 
pradmtlon  pro^ra:*:  v;as  foivialiacd         nent  ouoctioiinaircs  by  Kr»  Joseph 
Chilb'jrt,  a  councelor  ?.t  MayCle]d»    A  copy  is  included  In  the  study.  After 
two  vfooksi  no  questionnaires  were  returr  ed  and  IIr»  Chilbert  tried  to  contact 
some  of  these  former  studtjnts.    He  was  unable  to  contact  some  and  still  no 
questionnaires  were  returned. 

The  difficulty  in  ^jettin^J  a  response  from  these  forner  students 
mi;;ht  have  been  due  to  their  movln,^  out  of  state  or  to  another  address  or 
to  lack  of  interest  in  responding #    Hr.  Chilbert  was  unable  to  explain  why 
there  was  no  response^    He  vras  especially  interested  in  finding  out  whether 
these  students  felt  as  though  they  had  made  the  rig^ht  choice  in  graduatins 
early  t    Because  of  this  no  data  is  included  in  the  study  Ivased  on  student 
interviews • 

The  early  i.raduation  pro^.^ram  at  Hayf ield  Ilirh  School  provides  highly 
motivated  students  with  an  opportunity  to  finish  their  coijQTse  work  in  less 
than  four  years ,  and  consequently  they  can  receive  their  high  school  diploma 
a  year  or  more  before  their  f;oheduled  (jraduation  date.    This  pro?;ram  evolved 
fro.i  an  3:r?cru'^,l  to  a  fornal  one  over  a  period  of  three  years^  1971-1973» 
BequocUs  by  both  studrnts  and  their  jxironts  to  ^re^duate  early  c-^ew  in  nun ber 
each  year.    Vhis  (:rowin:;  irerisure  t:ave  i.ri;^etun  to  the  consideration  of  a 
forrrJ  c;u*ly  /;.raduation  ;iro-raM  at  Knyi'i.c^ld  Hic:h  Jchool.    ;:r.  Ptms,  the 
AoV.i5t.vnt  jlrinci/»\l|  ntud-^.cd  the  fiituition  and  the  featDibility  of  a  fornAl 
irro.  n^in. 

20 
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It  was  rouud  that  Moat  citudonts  iv^tltiouliii.':  fur  early  rraduation 
wure  e:*u>ticv:iall> ,  in tullt-c tnallv ,  and  noclrilly  q^ultc  nature  enoiic^h  to  leave 
hii;h  r.chool  enrljf,  and  alr^o  por.acsced  verv  acceptable  rcasona  for  wanting  to 
leave  earlj  •    '//ant.lti;;  to  work,  wantin;:  to  c^t  a  head  ctart  i>i  collOi^e  arid 
wanti!i;:  to  be  married  were  a  few  of  the  reasons  offered,    ThuSj  a  formal 
early  :>'*aduatiori  program  vras  adopte^d  for  the  1973-197'+  school  year.  There 
arft  two  Gtudenti)  enrolled,    Thir.  followed  an  inforaal  iro::.raja  whereby  seven 
students  had  been  callowcd  to  lea.vo  hiijh  school  early  and  to  receive  diplomas 
the  day  of  thoir  clisr.  fraduation.    The  for;^.al  procedure  calla  for  serious 
discnnsioa  aiion^'  counselor,  studont,  parents ,  and  principal  about  the 
feasibilit;^  or  early  rraduation.    Usually  at  the  eiid  of  the  sopho-nore  year, 
or  bcG-bi^iti;:  of  the  junior  year,  after  c.T.rly  f^radiiation  has  been  decided 
Ui-on,  a  coiirr^o  schedule  is  set  up  so  that  the  student  can  finish  liis  hi^h 
school  couri-.e  work  early. 

There  exists  an  overridinf;  feelinr  among  the  counselors  and  adminis- 
trators at  Kayficdd  Hijih  iichool  that  students  should  remain  in  high  school 
all  four  years.    It  ir,  felt  that  expr^ctinr  an  adoler.cont  of  15  or  1<^>  years 
to  facrt  thi-i  ^rcat  rt?3:'c::j;ibillty  of  adulthocd  outside  tho  school  is  prolo.bly 
expentin;,  too  !::uch  too  soon,    Tho  Uasic  i^irpose  of  tho  projrwi  is  to  allow 
for  th'j  00;  t.lrr.iin::  dev£;loL'::iont  of  thr^'  exctjptionally  nature  and  hi^^hly  luoti- 
vatc'tl  ttudort,    /loir-jvor,  th\t^  vro-'ran  is  jiot  publicir^od  and  it  in  hojed  \rj 
the  a^^  K*.:  ^rtratio?^  '\l  ^ay^leld  ;ii::h  iJcJiool  th:it  even  the  exceptional  student 
v:Ul  i:-*;-  i-i  \dj\  nchool  for  tho  full  fowv  yoars,    Nonetheless  tho  ju^orTata 
was  dciO.  nod  to  jrc^vile  an  alt',  .'native  for  the  snail  nu'ubor  of  stuc'ent^  fox* 
v.'hoit  It  \r.j  Telt  car?y  ^rnduatioti  could  riicot  thoir  ^ip'.cific  needci  and  provide 
then      Lh  a  i-uccoc:.*  ul  cxf^i.'rjfjrice. 
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APPaN'DIX  A 

Schools  and  Colloses  with  iiJarly  Admission  l^rograins 


A.    Hich  Schools  in  Cuyaho-;a  County  surveyed  and  found  to  have  formil 

or  informal  early  (jraduation  programs, 

1,    Bay  Village  City  School 
2*    Beachwood  Hish  School 

3,  Beaiiniont  Hl.rh  School 

4,  Ciiannel  :liah  School 

5,  EastlaIcQ  I^orth  llich  School 

6,  Fairview  lUrk  City  School 
?,    Lake  Catholic  iii^h  School 

8,  North  Olinstoad  City  Sciiool 

9.  jf'onaandy  iii^h  School 

10,    Shaker  Hoichts  Hich  School 


B.    GolloGGS  and  Universities  in  Cuyahoga  County  surveyed  and  found 
to  offer  early  admissions  programs, 

1.  Baldwin  V/allace  Colle^ie 

2.  3oroneo  Seminary 

3.  Case  Western  Haserve  University 
^,  Cleveland  State  University 

5.  Dyke  Collc:^o 

6.  John  Carroll  University 

7.  i<otre  j>.imo  Collet,© 
3«  St,  John's  Collei;e 
9.  Ursuline  College 
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SVJOBil  QUESTIOI^NAIRE 

*U&o  rovofiiu  Gldo  If  you  neocJ  moro  room  for  your  answers, 
t.    Mala  Femalo  

2.  Age  

3.  Grade  

4.  Were  you  born  In  Cleveland?    Yes  No 
If  not,  where?  _ 


5.    Do  you  live  with  your  parents?     Yes  No^ 
If  not,  with  whoro? 


6.    Do  you  like  th.ls  program  well  enough  to  recommand  It  to  your  friends? 
Yes  No 


7.  How  long  have  you  participated  In  the  progratn?_ 
6.    How  did  you  hear  about  this  program? 

Guidance  Counselor  


Teachers  In  program^ 
Friends 


Outside  progr&m 
Other  (list) 


9.   Why  did  you  elect  this  program?. 


10.  Oo  the  students  have  a  voice  In  determining  progron  proeodurat? 
Yes  No 

11.  Indicate  In  which  extra  currlcular  activities  you  partlelpnta. 


12.  In  which  activities  within  the  program  do  you  participate? 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


13.    Do  you  have  a  choice  of  your  teachers?  Yes  No. 


14.   Was  your  "course"  schedule  designed  by 
A.  You   


B.  Toac^»er_ 

C«    Yod  and' your  toachor^ 


D.    If  none  of  the  above  please  explain. 


ERJC*iie«  rovor&o  si  do  If  you  nood  more  room  for  your  answoru. 
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15.   Aro  your  teachdrs  Interostdd  In  you7 

A.  Most  ang 

B.  Soma  are 
C*    Few  are 


U.    None  are 


16.   What  are  you  Interested  In  learning  In  the  progr8m7_ 


17.   Will  you  bo  able  to  do  this  learning  at  this  school? 
Yes  No  If  not,  why?  


18.   Ooos  this  program  make  school  cnore  desirable  for  you?. 


19.   Oo  you  over  cut?     Never  Somatlmas  Of  ton 


20.  Name  3  things  that  are  different  about  this  program  than  the  program  you 
attended  before. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

21.  1)0  you  plan  on  conipleting  high  school?   Yes  No 

22.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  school?  


23.    Aro  you  ab lu  to  do  the  learning  and  got  the  experience  you  want,  now  that 
you  have  gradualod  oarly?  . 


24.  Uo  you  bollovu  you  were  treated  fairly  by  counselors,  teachers,  and  others 
involved  wJion  you  decided  to  qraduate  early?  Uld  they  cooperate  with  you? 
Woro  they  understandi no? 


25.    If  you  liavo  graduated  from  high  school  early,  did  you  end  up  doing  what  you 
wanted  to  do?    Uo  you  feel  you  mado  tho  right  decision  In  leaving  early? 


ERJC  Use  rovorso  side  if  you  need  more  room  for  your  answors.| 
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SCHUuL  LuJADrJiB  Oil  ADi-II:MSTiiATCKS 


Keep  in  nliid  that  you  may  have  to  approach  yjur  interviewee  more  than 
once  in  order  to  clar-U'v  the  p^nswera  you  were  (^ivon  in  the  initial  inter- 
view, or  dotailii  that  could  not  be  obtnlned  through  records  you  will 
investieate,    iiofer  to  your  chc  ik  litit  for  details  you  may  want  to  Include 
in  follow  up  interviews. 


11    wnat  are  your  objectives  at  this  procram? 

a.  Why  was  it  established? 

b.  V/hat  did  the  founders  hops  to  achieve? 

c.  Havo  the  objectives  changed  since  the  founding  of  the  pr0;:jrara7 

d.  Are  there  any  written  statements  of  the  objectives?,  Where 
are  thoy  located?   May  we  have  access  to  them? 

e.  Does  this  proorau  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma? 

2.    i;ho  started  this  pro^:ram? 

a.  Are  there  any  records  on  the  founding  of  the  program? 
Uhore  are  they  locv.ted?   !iay  we  have  access  to  them? 

b.  !f/hat  other  baci>.sround  Information  can  you  give  me  on  the 
founding  of  the  projrain  that  ni^^ht  bo  in  the  records? 

3«    What  kinds  of  students  does  the  program  serve? 

a,  range  of  ages? 

b,  types  of  home  backgrounds? 

c,  personality  tyj>ss? 

d,  other  identifyiutj  characteristics  of  student  population? 

e,  how  are  students  recruited? 

^,    How  is  entry  and  exit  fron  the  pro^-ram  handled? 

a.  How  are  students  recruited? 

b.  V/hat  are  tho  criteria  for  admission? 

c.  How  :iui.»iy  students  havo  been  denied  admission  and  why? 

d.  Is  there  a  linitation  on  enrollment? 

e.  './hen  and  how  nay  students  laave  the  program? 

5»    How  is  your  iirocram  or.-^anized? 

a.    What  is  the  distil  cation  of  authority? 

Who  has  aaiiinlntratioii  responsibilities  for  the  program? 
It  Is  there  an  adiiiniytration? 

2 1  Do  you  have  any  tyi^e  of  diacro-  sjliowiii::  staff  and  adjainlstra- 
tivo  oriiuniKation?   What  is  tho  orcanliiation? 

6,    Wlvat  are  tho  chr.nnolo  the  student  must  follow  for  graduating  early? 


7»    ilow  is  your  ]TO-;ra;fi  orjaniaed? 


a.    What  is  the  dif.trlbution  of  authority? 

Who  has  acUniniutratlon  responoibilitles  for  th©  program? 

0.    Are  objectives  of  the  jroc'ram  boins  met? 
a«    do  you  keep  atudcut  records? 
b#    do  you  hold  periodic  moetingG? 

c.  do  you  follow  up  studies  on  otudents  who  have  left? 

d.  if  there  are  any  written  records  or  evaluation  formsi  may  we 
Bee  thorn? 

9.    How  and  wHy  do  you  feel  that  your  pro£;ram  has  been  successful  in 
educatius  the  students  it  serves? 

10«  What  are  the  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  of  the  program  in  your 
ofinion? 

11.  What  do  you  see  for  the  future  of  your  program?   Will  there  be 
chanj^es  ins 
a«  objectives? 

b,  ort;anization? 

c.  curriculum? 
d«  location? 

e«    teachers  or  student  population? 
f •    methcds  or  policies? 


*   Ycu  may  want  to  ask  whether  any  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
founding  of ihe  prosram. 
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CFUITER  1 


INTRODUCTIC;i 

Ptirma  City  Schools  have  an  altornativ©  program,  Education 
TTiroik'h  Inqulrv  (m),  which  functions  in  five  senior  hich  schools 
and  three  junior  hi^h  schools.    This  pro-ram  was  designed  for  the  un- 
motivatod  potential  dropout  student  who  may  not  be  succeeding  in  the 
traditional  English  and/or  social  studies  proeram,    A  student  in  this 
program  attends  traditional  classes  for  part  of  the  school  day  and  BH 
for  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  the  rest  of  the  day.    The  schools  where 
the  ETI  rrcgram  was  functionir.;  were  visited  a  total  of  sixteen  times 
throughout  the  months  of  i;ovember  and  December,  1973  i"  order  to  ob- 
tain data  and  Information  ref.arding  the  alternative  program.  Education 
Through  Inquiry  (BTl),  which  is  offered  throughout  grades  9  through  12. 
Nineteen  persons,  mostly  staff  members,  teaching  within  the  program  were 
interviewed.    The  writor  also  interviewed  a  counselor,  and  the  program 
director. 

The  i^-rsons  Interviewed  were  Mr.  Leonard  Lang,  Coordinator  of 
Secondary  Social  Studiesj  Mr.  Ray  H.  .'lecdham,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Guidancei  Mr.  Chuck  Mmex  and  Mr.  Kell  Chessey,  original  developers  and 
the  first  teachers  to  pilot  ETI.    The  classroom  teachers  who  participated 
in  the  interviews  worei 

David  Knapi),  C.roenhriar  Junior  Hlrh 
Jaok  KobcrL;.,  Greciibriar  Junior  :l\rh 
D^avid  Durell,  ileaaant  Valle.v  Junior  lllch 
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Coloen  Ronan,  Pleasant  Valley  Junior  High 
Betty  Workua,  bouaaf  Junior  Hiijh 
'      Kathy  Ploozwa,  Hillside  Junior  High 
Ron  akelly,  ahiloh  Junior  High 
Ellen  Moinar,  Shiloh  Junior  High 
Chuok  Spinner,  Normandy  tienior  High 
tiue  Zallor,  Valley  Forts©  Senior  High 
Jim  Behrens,  Valley  Forge  Senior  High 
Jan  Iso:n,  Valley  Porge  Senior  High 
Mary  Aloox,  Parma  .Senior  High 
Gerald  Dololni,  ftirma  Senior  High 
Richard  Zasa,  Banna  Senior  High 

The  major  focus  of  the  research  was  on  Rirma  Senior  High  School 
which  was  visited  nine  of  the  sixteen  days,  while  the  other  schools  were 
visited  once.    Because  there  are  so  many  different  buildings  where  ETI 
is  held,  one  school  was  selected  to  serve  as  being  representative  of 
the  other  seven.  The  director  of  the  program,  Mr,  Lang,  felt  that  the r 
programs  in  all  the  schools  were  very  similar  so  that  the  program  in 
one  school  could  be  described  as  a  model  for  the  other,    Ba.rraa  Senior 
High  was  the  one  chosen. 

Since  this  is  a  descriptive  study  of  one  alternative  program  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  any  part  of  the  program.    Only  Informa- 
tion will  be  reported  pertaining  to  the  workings  of  the  program,  Ihis 
information  will -include  a  description  of  the  original  program  and  any 
changes  which  occurred  from  its  beginning  in  1969  until  the  present 
time.    The  program's  hist      will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  philosophy 
where  the  goals  and  objectives  of  ETI  may  be  found.    The  second  chapter 
Kill  Includo  a  list  of  the  places  where  this  alternative  program  is 
Implemented  together  with  a  summary  of  the  physical  plant  including  the 
program's  facilities,    The  financial  information  is  included  in  two 
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tebles,  one  for  the  year  1972  and  the  other  of  projeoted  costs.  The 
enrollment  figure  of  approximately  800  students  will  be  broken  down 
Into  buildings  and  representative  clashes,    in  Chapter  3,  the  program's 
ourrioulum  will  be  summarized  from  the  syllabi  obtained  and  from  the 
selected  observations.   A  separate  chapter  will  include  the  results 
of  student  questionnaires,  teacher  interviews  and  written  data  from 
the  school  system  on  teacher's  reactions  to  the  program.  The  fina; 
_?l?*Pi??  will  describe  the  system. 's  several  day  evaluation  study  done 


in  May,  1971  and  a  conference  identifying  concerns  held  in  May,  1972. 
The  evaluation  entailed  an  extensive  listing  of  problems  noted  by 
parents,  students,  ETI  teachers,  non-ETI  teachers,  administrators, 
counselors,  coordinators  and  directors,  all  of  which  will  be  brought 
out  in  this  report. 

Background  and  Influencing  Fkotors 
History 

ETI  began,  according  to  teacher.  Chuck  Spinner,  one  day  when  Mr, 
Ung  and  Mr,  Dunford,  Social  Studies  and  English  Directors,  approached 
him  and  Neii  Ghessney  who  taught  in  the  same  building  during  the  1969. 
70  school  year.     It  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr,  Dunford  to  have 
these  two  teachers  build  a  curriculum  designed  for  students  who  may 
well  become  potential  dropouts.    The  program  began  very  rapidly  and  much 
of  the  planning  occurred  as  the  program  was  in  progress. 

At  a  conference  in  February,  1970,  the  profile  of  the  student 
to  bo  served  and  goals  for  the  alternative  program  were  developed.  Gene 
Kleindienst,  Project  Director  ETI,  Dorothy  Rata,  Assistant  Director,  and 
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Mario  R,  Plastrolll,  Projeot  Dlraotor  Programs-Youth  With  Special  Meeds, 

deaorlbod  the  ETI  student  in  their  conference  report  as  one  whoi 

has  in  the  past  found  his  vocational  courses  to  be  very 
relevant  to  his  future,    AUto  raechanioa,  welding,  printing, 
or  vocational  electronics  were  courses  which  hid  direct 
meaning  to  him  in  terras  of  job  placement  and  job  success. 
These  real  life  classes  prepared  him  as  a  productive  citizen 
in  a  competitive  and  specialised  society,  while  doing  away 
with  the  superficial  amenities  of  playing  school.    This  same 
student  has  not,  however,  discovered  a  similar  relevancy  in 
his  English  and  social  studies  classes.    There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  read  to  novel  when  he  can  see  the  movie.    He  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  learn  grammar  and  spelling  to  enable  him  to 
write  a  friendly  letter  when  the  telephone  is  on  the  nighstand. 
Likewise,  the  names  and  dates  of  history  seem  impertinent  in 
this  day  of  moon  landings  and  airline  hijackings. 

The  A  -  B  student  in  a  pre-vocational  class  may  be  the  flunky 
in  English,  The  guy  helping  his  father  at  the  auto  body  shop 
hy  working  on  cars  and  handling  the  purchasing  of  parts  fails 
his  economics  class  and  his  tost  on  writing  business  letters. 
Consequently,  the  potential  graduate  becomes  the  dropout, ^ 

With  this  student  profile  in  mind  and  with  goals  established, 
as  enumerated  on  page  8  of  this  report,  pilot  courses  were  begun  in 
March,  1970,  on  a  team  teaching  basis.    On©  English  and  on©  social  stud- 
ies teacher  at  each  high  school  bega    piloting  ETI  by  combining  their 
creative  skills  with  direct  classroom  activities,^ 

Several  weeks  later  another  meeting  was  held  in  which  a  curricula 
expert  from  Baldwin  Wallace  College  outlined  the  cor©  curriculum  approach. 
English  and  social  studies  were  then  accepted  as  a  rsasonable  curriculum 
on  which  to  focus  this  now  program  for  potential  dropouts. 

The  list  of  assumptions  that  follows  was  taken  directly  from 
Burma's  written  record  of  this  meeting  in  which  the  dietinctive  aspects 
of  a  core  curriculum  were  noted  ast 
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1*    Preedom  from  subject-matter  patterna, 
2,    Larger  object Ivea  than  would  charaotorlze  any  single 
subject  area, 

3«    Emphasis  upon  group  pcoblera-solving,  upon  teacher-pupil 
planain{^,  in  contrast  to  predetermination  of  group  goals 
and  wocedurea  by  teacher  or  textbook  writers, 

I-,    Kcoviaion  of  a  daily  block  of  time  longer  than  the 
conventional  ^5-60  minute  high  school  class  period, 

5«    Emphasis  on  improved  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
at  the  classroom  level, 

6.  Establishment  of  relationships  in  areas  of  living  by  the 
study  of  problems  that  challenge  the  pupil  to  explore  and 
utilize  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  more  than  one  subject, 

7.  Involvement  of  a  team  of  teachers  who  work  together  or  a 
single  teacher  for  two  or  more  periods  and  In  two  or  more 
areas , 

8.  Basic  emphasis  on  the  present  psychological  and  social  needs 
of  the  pupils  themselves, 

9*    Involvement  of  vocational  counselors  in  the  development  of 
Occupational  Information  at  each  grade  level, ^ 

As  a  result  of  discussions  during  this  meeting,  the  time  allot- 
raent  from  45-60  minutes  was  changed  to  two  hour  blocks  for  this  two 
credit  program.  One  credit  is  given  for  English  and  one  credit  Is  given 
for  social  studies.   Students  participating  in  this  program  can  fulfill 
the  state  requirements  for  English  and  social  studies. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1970-71 »  the  ETI  alternative  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  with  a  core  curriculum  designed  after  many  hours 
of  brains toimlng  by  the  ETI  staff. 

The  following  list  of  units  was  decided  upon  for  each  grade  level 
the  ETI  staff, 

10th  Grade— 'Pojsonal  Dyveloment  and  Expregsion* 
Vocationul  Guidanoe  Crigina  of  iiociety 

rersonal  Development  Modern  American  Go.nmunlty 

Communications 
Logical  Thinking 
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11  th  GradR— 'Expresulona  In  American  Tcadltlons' 
Vtioatlonai  Guidance  Industrial  America 

Peroonal  Uvjvelopnient  Religion 

Comraunicationa  Power  and  Role  of  the  Prctjident 

Logical  Thlnklnc  Crises  in  American  Heritage 

Revolution  and  Law  and  Order 

12th  Grade— 'Community  Development  and  Exprension* 
Vocational  Guidance  Community  and  Citizenship 

Personal  Ihvolopment  Poverty  in  Abundance 

Communications  Cultural  Understanding  u 

Logical  Thinking  Contemporary  Global  Problems 

Philosophy 

Goals  and  Objectives,  1970 

A  two-day  oonferenoe  in  February,  1970  was  attended  by  oo- 
ordlnators  and  teachers  of  the  vocational,  English,  and  social  studies 
departments.    These  conferees  drew  up  the  student  profile,  goals  and 
philosophy  for  the  ETI  program.  The  ETI  philosophy  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing goals  taken  from  the  conference  report, 

1.  To  increase  the  self-worth  of  the  student,  i,  e,,  to  develop 
in  him  a  positive  self-image  to  counteract  his  background  of 
failure, 

2*    To  increase  communication  skills,  both  verbal  and  non-verba^l, 

3,    To  develop  an  occupational  career  study,  i,  e.,  to  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  many  career  opportunities. 
To  allow  for  continual  personal  development,  i,  e*,  values 
and  attitudes  and  good  uee  of  leisure  time. 

5»    To  allow  for  continual  social  development,  i,  «,,  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  honie,  school,  community,  and  others  and 
to  develop  a  sense  of  rights  and  responnibilitifts, 

6,  To  increase  thinking  skills,  i,  to  i^evelop  an  ability  to 
make  decisions  and  to  think  critically,-' 

Three  major  problems  which  concerned  the  educators  during  this 

oonferenoe  provided  the  basis  for  their  philosophy.    First,  their  concern 

was  for  variety  in  the  curriculum  of  this  new  program,  Ihey  wished  to 
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hav«  pattern  variation  meaning  differences  in  administrative  details 

suoh  as  tests,  grades,  schedules,  teacher  and  room  utilization*  xiecause 

of  the  type  of  student  involved  in  this  program,  the  unmotivated,  turned 

off  student  they  wished  to  serve,  their  first  concern  was  with  providing 

a  program  with  variety  different  from  the  traditional  programs.  Second, 

they  wanted  to  eliminate  repetition  frpm  ninth  through  twelfth  grades 

-  ^   within  the  English  and  social  studies  curricula.    Third,  they  wanted  an 

innovative  program  which  would  be  structured  to  build  on  the  knowledge 

the  students  already  had  at  their  disposal,  and  which  would  include 

6  • 

materials  to  which  students  could  relate*  ^ 

Rirma's  ETI  program  then  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of  meeting 

the  needs  of  the  potential  dropout,  the  student  who  is  unmotivated  and 

whose  concern  Is  for  the  world  around  him  now.    The  student  for  whom  the 

previously  listed  goals  and  objectives  have  been  written  Is  one  whose 

performance  level  in  academic  areas  has  been  one  of  failure.    He  may 

have  failed  at  least  one  grade  but  more  protably  two  or  three.  His 

7 

reading  level  is  characteristically  low,  as  well. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  students  is  the  goal  of  the 
ETI  program,  Tie  material  for  this  student  who  finds  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  abstractions  needs  to  be  presented  in  concrete  form.  Con- 
cepts tauRht  must  be  readily  applied  to  concrete  situations.    The  style 
of  learnlnf-  is  an  active  rather  than  passive  one.    According  to  ETI^s 
philosophy,  the  ETI  student  must  be  actively  involved  with  the  material 
80  the  facts  may  be  absorbed.    It  is  believed  that  the  ETI  student  will 
not  be  able  to  asDirallate  material  for  himself  when  the  facts  are  thrown 
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at  him  in  a  lecture. 

The  educators  who  developed  ETI's  philosophy  believe  in  having 

immediate  concrete  rewards  for  any  success  achieved.    Since  many  failures 

make  some  type  of  success  impossible,  the  ETI  prosrara  seeks  to  offer 

successful  school  experiences  so  that  the  potential  graduate  does  not 

9 

becooie  a  dropout. 

Goals  and  Objectives,  1973 

After  an  .evaluation  study  in  June,  1971,  and  after  a  series  of 
conferences  held  in  May,  1972,  new  goals  and  objectives  were  developed 
utilizing  ideas  from  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  students* 
These  goals  deal  with  nine  general  areas i  communications,  social  pro- 
blems, value  clarification,thinking  skills,  occupational  skills,  broaden- 
ing learning  experiences,  leisure  time  activities,  self-image  and  class- 
room citizenship.    Through  this  alternative  program  an  attempt  is  made 

to  educate  the  v/hole  student  by  using  a  wide  range  of  induwtive  ex- 
10 

periences • 

The  newly  designed  program  hopes  to  allow  each  student  to  achieve 
realistically  within  the  range  of  his  own  ability,  Ihe  nature  of  the 
desired  student  performance  is  to  be  adjusted  on  an  individual  basis. 
An  overriding  goal  is  to  help  students  improve  their  often  weak  and 
negative  self -image.  The  newly  developed  goals  attempt  to  provide  success 
exreriences.  The  goals  and  objectives  as  listed  in  the  1973  ETI  report 
aret 

1,  Co.'T.municatlcn 

Ccxili    Tne  ntudont  will  be  functionally  literate, 
1.    Iho  Rtudcnt  will  demonstrate  continual  iiroi^rees  in 
rcadin(5  c^owth,  optimin  achleveraont  at  the  elfihth 
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grade  l»vol  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Right  to  Road 

rrojeot, 

2,    The  student  will  extend  his  experience  by  reading  relevant 
material  made  available  in  the  classroom, 

3»    The  student  will  write, 

^,    The  student  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  use  a 
dictionary  for  spelling  and  word  meaning, 

5,  The  student  will  be  able  to  organize  his  thoughts  and 
express  then  orally, 

6,  The  student  will  demonstrate  confidence  in  speaking 
orally, 

7,  The  student  will  partiolpate  as  a  contributing  member 
in  various  forms  of  discussion, 

8,  The  student  will  listen  courteously  and  be  able  to  decode 
what  he  hears  with  reason, 

9,  The  student  will  be  visually  literate, 

10,  The  student  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  impact 
of  maso  media  on  his  life, 

11,  The  student  will  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  the  biases 
of  news  coverage, 

12,  The  student  will  demonstrate  an  ability  in  a  non-language 
medium,    -o  o 

2,    Value  Clarification 

Goolt    In  an  ongoing  process  of  ETI  experiences,  the  student 
will  develop  a  personal  philosophy  based  upon  an 
awarenccs  and  acceptance  of  his  own  values, 

1,  Tl^ie  student  will  develop  a  working  definition  of  what  a 
value  is, 

2,  Self -analysis  I 

•  a.    The  student  will  list  or  orally  express  the  reactions 
he  would  have  to  a  r.eries  of  experimental  uituations 
(simulations;  and  defend  aa  worthwhile  his  actions. 

b.    The  student  will  identify  examples  of  personal  values 
that  do  not  involve  other  people  but  that  reveal  a 
personal  like  or  dicllke. 
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0*    The  student  will  examine  the  possible  sources  of 
bias  (e.g.,  propacanda  techniques)  and  recall  ex- 
periences which  may  have  conditioned  his  responses. 

d.  The  student  will  record  his  feelings  in  different 
personal  encounters,  discuss  these  experiences  with 
others  in  the  class,  and  attempt  to  project  the  effects 
these  exjieriences  might  have  on  future  behavior. 

e.  Student  will  use  ETI  sources  as  models  to  develop  a 
process  of  personal  examination  which  will  enable  him 
to  analyze  similar  situations  in  the  future. 

3,  Interaction  with  others i 

a.  Student  will  demonstrate  through  cooperative  aotivites 
his  desire  to  be  accepted  by  others. 

b.  The  student  will  play  the  role  of  different  people  and 
then  compare  their  values  with  his  own. 

o.    The  student  will  record  the  responses  others  make  to 
him  in  a  vicarious  labeling  situation  (©.c«»  Simon  Gsune) 
to  determine  his  image  in  others*  eyes. 

4,  Interaction  with  society t 

ae    The  student  will  make  contact  with  persons  of  varying 
backgrounds  and  demonstrate  an  acncptanoe  of  others  and 
their  points  of  view. 

b,    Tho  student  will  identify  his  values  as  he  lists  his 
reactions  to  art,  economics,  religious  and  social  pro- 
blem situations. 

5,  The  student  will  rate  himself  on  an  evaluative  scale  to 
dotermlne  whether  his  value  clarification  ability  has 
increased. 

Thinkit;,'^  Skills 

Goal  I    Tho  jituupnt  will  understand  the  interrelationship  of 
locio  and  emotions  in  decision  nuiking. 

1.  The  student  will  make  accurate  observations  of  the  world 
around  him, 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  categorize  and  record  his 

ob«c2:%atlonac 

3.  Tne  student  will  be  able  to  state  the  situation  clearly. 
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The  student  will  compare  alternatives  to  the  situations 
before  maklns  decisions, 

5«    The  student  will  evaluate  various  alternatives  and  con-  '"  ' 
sequences  resulting  from  his  decision, 

6,    The  student  will  realize  that  in  some  situations  not 
©nouch  information  will  be  available  to  provide  al- 
ternatives • 

^.    Occupational  Goals 
Tho  student  willi 

1,  Evaluate  his  individual  occupational  interests  and 
capabilities  by  extensive  individual  counseling, 

2,  CJlarlfy  his  feelings  about  various  occupations  by 
individual  observations,  experiences,  and  internships , 

3,  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  values  in 
working  beyond  money  -  such  as  personal  pride  and  personal 
satisfaction,  . 

^*  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  tho  criteria  in  selecting  an 
occupation,  such  as  family  expectations,  personal  capa- 
bilities, and  availability  of  jobs, 

5#    Broadening?  Learning  JiSeperiencos 

It   a)  The  student  will  expand  his  learning  experience  by 

utilizing  community  resources  and  actively  participate 
in  community  functions, 

b)   The  student  will  comprise  a  list  oatagorizing  the 

functions  of  selective  available  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  which  exist  in  the  oomiounity, 

2,  The  student  will  actively  partloijate  in  a  community 
sorx'lce  project, 

3.  The  student  will  research  and  debate  the  fr.ots  and  opinions 
presented  by  gucat  spsakera, 

^,    Tho  student  will  list  possible  occupations  which  he  observed 
through  field  oxporiencos, 

5.    Ttie  Btudont  will  review  orally  or  in  writing  his  experience 
at  a  cultural  center  or  artistic  performance. 
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6.  Leisure  Time  Aotlvltlea 

1.  a)  is^oh  student  will  be  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of 

leisure  time  activities, 

b)  E^ch  student  will  express  an  attitude  which  shows 
that  ho  recognizes  the  importance  of  leisure  time 
activities  in  his  toUl  life  style  now  and  in  the 
future. 

2.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  identify  a  spectrum  of 
leisure  time  activities, 

3.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  activities 
api^opriate  to  his  life  style  by  experiencing  a  minimum 
of  five  different  activities  each  year, 

^,    Each  student  will  master  the  fundamentals  of  two  leisure  ^ 
time  activities  each  year, 

7.  Solf-Imap^e 

1,  a)   Since  the  majority  of  ETI  students  have  a  negative 

self -Imago,  each  student  will  raise  his  self -concept 
through  a  series  of  successful  learning  experiences, 

to)   The  student  will  show  evidence  of  measurable  improvement 
in  communicative  skills  in  some  medium,  i««veraem> 

2,  The  student  will  experience  success  by  accepting  and  beina 
accepted  by  others  around  hin,  ^  ^ 

3,  Jhe  student  will  develop  an  ability  to  clarify  his  values 
by  gaining  enough  oelf-oonf Idence  to  express  them  and  to 
commit  himself  to  a  personal  philosophy, 

^,   As  a  result  of  a  positive  feeling  toward  his  environment, 
the  student  will  be  motivated  to  realize  the  value  of 
restrictions  on  his  school  behavior, 

5.    The  student  will  investigate  various  vocational  fields. 
Mo  .^■•.••/^J^^ie^^'n  on  a  realistic  understanding  of  both 
his  limitations  and  his  potentialities, 

^'    fllV^'^'i^^  students  previously  have  found  new  experiences 
threa-enlnfr,  they  will  approach  unfamiliar  activities  in- 
eluded  in  a  multl-facotod  curriculum  with  confidence. 
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?•    Tho  student  will  deraonstrat©  growth  in  dealing  with  some 
problems  using  lofjio  and  reason  rather  than  emotion  and 
fear, 

8.    Because  leisure  time  has  a  potential  for  giving  personal 
satisfaction,  the  student  will  show  a  broadening  recognition 
of  how  this  time  may  be  used  for  self -fulfillment  and  joy. 

Class  Deportmant 

1.    a)  The  ETI  student  as  a  member  of  the  larger  school 
community  will  conduct  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  general  behavior  patterns  of  the  school  population. 

b)  The  student  will  follow  all  accepted  customs  and 
practices  of  the  school, 

o)  The  student  will  follow  a  reasonable  standard  of 
socUlly  acceptable  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on 
all  school  related  activities. 

Social  ft^oblems 

1,    a)  The  student  should  have  an  awareness  of  the  major 
social  problems  which  confront  humanity, 

b)  The  student  will  reflect  an  attitude  which  demon- 
strates that  he  is  concerned  with  elevating  the 
quality  of  all  men's  lives, 

c)  The  student  will  formulate  an  objective  position 

on  the  effects  of  crime  upon  the  society  in  which  he 

d)  The  student  will  reflect  a  more  understending  attitude 
toward  all  people, 

»)  The  student  will  clarify  his  own  value  position  with 
regard  to  dealing  with  environmental  problems, 

f )  The  atudont  will  clarify  his  own  value  position  with 
regard  to  dealing  with  the  causes  and  problems  of  poverty, 

g)  Ihe  student  will  clarify  his  own  value  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  topic  of  war  and  world  peace, 

h)  The  Gtudont  will  clarify  his  own  value  position  with 
regard  to  the  problems  of  population  groi^th. 
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2.  lha  studeat  will  bocome  familiar  with  several  local, 
state,  national  and  intornational  laws  acid  criminal 
FETOoeduros, 

3.  The  student  will  become  knowledgeable  ooncerning  the 
basis  of  prejudice, 

4.  The  student  will  bo  exposed  to  four  different  cultural 
life-stylea  each  year, 

5.  The  student  will  become  knowledgeable  of  a  minimum  of  one 
of  these  cultural  life  styles  each  year, 

6.  The  student  will  bo  e.^posed  to  all  environiaental  problems 
(air, water,  noise  and  optical  pollution), 

7.  The  student  will  do  a  minimum  of  one  ecological  prolect 
each  year,  " 

8.  The  student  will  explore  the  costs  and  alternatives  of 
environniental  controls, 

9.  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  a  mimiman  of  four  povertv 
situations  each  year, 

10,  The  student  will  conduct  a  mimlmum  of  one  project  each  year 
addressed  to  the  causes  and  problems  of  poverty  (possibly  food 
baskets,  physically  working  in  a  poverty  area,  etc,), 

11,  Ihe  student  will  engage  in  some  serious  exploration  for 
eliminating  the  causes  and  problems  of  poverty, 

12,  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  at  least  three  alternatives 
to  solving  international  disputes, 

13.  Ihe  student  will  become  knowledgeable  of  one  of  the  above 
alternativoG  in  depth, 

14,  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  a  minimum  of  four  different 
positions  in  regards  to  population  growth,^^ 
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Ibid.,  pp.  10-11, 

^Ibid.,  p.  5. 

Ibid*,  p*  6« 
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®Ibld,,  pp.  3-4, 

^Ibid.,  p.  ^l-, 

/^-Education  Through  Inquiry"  (ETI)  Report,  1973,  p.  1. (Mimeographed), 
^4bid. 
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Looatlon,  Physical  Flantf  Faoilltles 


Birma  l\iblio  Schools  have  ETI  classes  In  eight  different 

buildings,  five  senior  high  schools  and  three  Junior  high  schools, 

Ihe  buildings  and  locations  aret 

Normandy  High  School 

2500  W.  -Pleasant  Valley  Road 

Bw?raa»  Ohio  4^13^ 

^LTma  Senior  High  School 
6285  West  ^ith  Street 
Rirraa,  Ohio  44129 

Valley  Forge  High  School 
9999  ladopsndence  Boulevard 
Birma  Heights,  Ohio  44130 

Greenbrlar  Junior  High  School 
11810  Huffman  Road 
Bsmna,  Ohio  44130 

Hillside  Junior  High  School 
1320  Hillside  Road 
Seven  Hills,  Ohio  44131 

HLoasant  valley  Junior  High  School 
9906  ncasant  Valley  Road 
I^ma,  Ohio  44130 

Schaaf  Junior  High  School 
5983  West  5'+th  Street 
nirma,  Ohio  44129 

Shiloh  Junior  High  School 
2303  Grantwood  Drive 
l\arjna,  Ohio  44134 
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Within  those  buildings,  m  classes  are  held  In  traditional 
classrooms  with  desks,  blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  bookshelves, 
tables  and  storage  cupboards.    There  wero  four  classrooms  equipped  with 
trapezoidal  tables  in  place  of  desks  but  the  majority  of  rooms  con- 
tained the  traditional  right  arm  desks.    Rcom  Information  obtained  from 
Dave  Durell,  Heasant  Valley  Junior  High  School,  the  trapoaoldal  tables 
wore  purchased  for  ETI  on  request  from  the  social  studies  department 
funds* 

Barwa  Senior  High  School  has  a  library  which  will  become  the 
multi-purpose  room  for  the  school,  as  soon  as  the  new  library  Is 
completed.  Construction  of  the  new  library  has  begun  and  its  comple- 
tion is  scheduled  for  the  fai  of  197^.   within  the  present  library 
there  are  facilities  for  A-V  materials,  books  and  study  area^  which  may 
be  used  by  m  students. 

Barma  High's  lunch  room  is  open  to  all  students.  There  are  three 
lunch  periods  to  accommodate  all  the  students.    Ohere  is  a  hot  lunch 
served  in  the  cafeteria  and  lunch  room  aides  supervise  during  the  lunch 
periods. 

Other  facilities  include  four  washrooms  for  the  boys  and  four 
washrooms  for  the  girls.   There  is  a  gymnasium  within  thebuildlng  which 
can  be  sejarated  into  two  separate  areas  by  a  folding  divider.  Itoia 
High  has  two  adjacent  auditoriums  with  varying  capacities.    One  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other  and  therefore  is  called  the  Uttle  Iheatre, 
Ihe  Little  Theatre  was  used  by  an  Eli  class  for  group  work  while  the 
olaasrooii  was  used  for  toating. 
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Flnanoial  Data 


The  breakdovm  on  the  following  chart  reflects  the  cost  of  the  ^ 
ETI  program  for  the  year  1972,  January  through  December. 


TABLE  1 

ETI  H'ogram  Costs  for  the  Year  1972, 
Jan.  through  Dec. 

APTxronrlation 
Account  No. 

Description 

Cost 

116.02 

Classroom  Teachers 
®$9000  per  year 

(22) 

$  193,000 

116.02 

Classroom  Teachers  for 
Curriculum  Revision 
©152  ea.  per  wk  X  6  wks. 

(^) 

116.02 

Classroom  Teacher  for 
In-Service  of  Staff 
®$25,00  per  day 

(23) 

700 

116. O2 

Classroom  Teacher  Substi- 
tutes to  Cover  Field 
Trips  7.60  +  15,7 

1,062 

116.02 

Classroom  Teacher  Substi- 
tutes to  cover  i!^^aluation 
of  Bcogram  (2  days) 
25.50  +  15.7  per  day 

(  ^) 

708 

115.00 

Typiat  (curriculum  rev.) 

(  1) 

450 

20/+.lif 

Instructional  Supplies 

1,400 

5i2;oo 

Field  Trips,  Busses 
@  .70  mile 

1»470 

TOTAL 

$208,010 

erIc 
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In  the  budget  breakdovm,  the  Sutotltutes  are  needed  to  cover 

teacher  absenoea  during  the  ochool  day.  One  period  is  needed  for  the 

2 

field  trlpj  covering  180  trips  in  grades  9-12. 


Long-range  cost  estimates  for  the  JfiTI  program  are  presented  in 
the  following  table. 




3 

tablh:  2 

Long  Range  Cost  Estimates 
for  ETI  ^ogram 

Year 

Operating  Costs 

1972 

$  203,010 

1973 

213,'^5^ 

197^ 

226,261 

1975 

239,B37 

1976 

25^,227 

1977 

269,^^81 

In  estimating  future  student  enrollment,  there  was  no  provision  made 
for  increased  enrollment  because  one  of  the  objectives  is  to  program 
the  course  so  that  porlodlcally  students  will  be  returning  to  the 
regular  curriculum  while  other  less-successful  students  are  entering 
the  program.    This  would  assume  a  rather  steady  enrollment  pattern  in 
ETI  if  past  trends  are  an  indication. 

ITie  cost  estimates  were  figured  on  a  yearly  b%  Inflationary 
Increane  in  costs  over  a  six  year  period.*' 
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In  addition  to  the  major  expenses  of  this  prosram,  there  la  an 
eduoatlonal  field  trip  taken  to  Now  york  City  which  is  ptld  for  hy  the 
atudents.  not  by  the  Boai-d  ofEduoaUon.  Slnoe  this  additional  expense 
la  not  paid  by  the  Board,  ai  students  my  not  be  required  to  go  to 
MoH  York  -if  thoy  cannot  meet  expenses. 

In  order  to  supplenont  the  curriculum  with  films  from  the 
develand  Public  Library,  students  in  „„e  olass  at  iarma  Senior  High 
school  are  asked  to  bring  in  »  .05  each,  vhlch  when  multiplied  by  the 
class  number  gives  the  students  enough  money  to  order  three  to  five 
•  additional  films  beside  the  approximately  „l„,  fii.s  available  per  y«tr 
through  the  Beard  of  Mucatlon  money.  Baoh  f TI  class  Is  supposed  to 
receive  six  to  soven  dollars  but  as  of  December  1st,  the  teachers 
interviewed  had  not  yet  received  their  allotment. 

Enrollment  and  other  Statistical  I&ts 

Students  Who  enroll  l„  the  m  program  go  through  normal  regis- 
tration procedures  In  «hlch  their  schedules  «:e  approved  ly  their 
eounselors.  Anyone  may  choose  to  sign  up  for  the  m  prcgtum,  however. 
atUe  enccuraeemont  Is  offered  for  those  who's  ability  and  records  of 
past  lorformance  show  they  ought  to  bo. In  regular  classes,   eti  is  for 
students  Who  are  having  difficulty  in  English  or  soci^  studies  classes. 
A  student  may  be  reco»ended  for  ETl  by  either  his  English  or  socUl 
studies  teacher  or  by  the  student's  counselor,  but  a  recommendation  is 
not  required.   Accczdlng  to  the  description  in  the  rogistratxon  book. 
ETI  is  primarily  designed  for  the  „on-coU.ece  bound  student,  but  the 
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orcdlts  earned  do  nsoet  collegt  requirements,  Ihorefore,  the  program  is 
labeled  Level  I,  which  is  explained  in  the  student  cf-uroe  guide  as  a 
program I 

designed  for  students  who  have  not  sufficiently  acquired 
the  basic  skills  or  basic  learnings  in  a  given  subject  area 
to  permit  success  in  coui'sos  at  a  higher  level  of  difficulty. 
Those  courses  are  designed  for  tho  etidont  whose  school 
record  indicates  a  history  of  difficulty  in  a  particular  area, 
whose  achiovement  on  standardized  tests  genorAlly  ranks  below  the 
35th  percentile,  and  who  in  tho  judgment  of  the  professional  staff 
can  operate  most  successfully  at  this  level.    Bast  grades  of  D  and 
E  in  Level  I  or  Level  II  courses  would  suggest  choices  at  this 
level, ° 

According  to  the  written  ETI  evaluation,  the  data  on  student 

attendance  revealed  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  attendance  during 

the  1970-71  school  year  over  the  school  year  1969-7O,  The  exact  figures 

9 

were  not  available. 

At  I&rma  Senior  High  there  are  seven  ETI  programs  which  have 
160  students  enrolled  according  to  figures  obtained  from  Mr,  Ray  Needham 
Administrative  Assistant,  Guidance,  The  breakdown  of  student  enrollment 
for  each  ETI  program  at  Rirma  Senior  High  as  obtained  from  Mr,  Needham 
follows  I 

10th  mdQ     17  students 

29  students   '  ^. 
24  students 

11th  ftrade     36  students 
28  students 

12th  pTado     25  students 
21  students 

Total     180  students® 

The  averafjo  class  size  is  25.    Ihe  eleventh  grades  wore  supposed 

to  contain  35  students,  but  the  most  number  of  students  observed  were 
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27  atudcnts  at  one  particular  visitation  time.    In  another  eleventh  grade, 
where  28  studonta  were  suppoaccl  to  be  enrolled  18  students  were  counted 
during:  this  observer's  stay.    The  sophomores  in  another  ETI  program  had 
29  students  enrolled  accordine  to  Mr,  Needhain,  28  according  to  the  tea- 
cher questioned  and  18  upon  actual  head  count  when  an  olaervation  took 
place.    Similar  discrepancies  wore  found  while  visiting  the  other  ETI 
procraras  in  the  other  schools.    Per  example,  at  Normandy,  21  students 
were  to  be  there  and  actually  18  were  counted.  At  Valley  Forgo  18  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  program  but  15  attended  on  the  day  observed. 
The  3  to  5  number  of  students  not  in  attendance  agrees  with  the  estimated 
2  to  3  excused  absences  and  2  to  3  unexcused  absences  per  day  per  pro- 
gram given  by  Miss  Alcox  who  approximated  the  numbers  from  her  attendance 
9 

card. 

When  intervie:jed,  several  teachers  who  had  been  teaching  ETI  for 
two  or  more  years  stated  that  the  average  number  of  students  in  the 
past  were  35  to  40  whereas  this  year  the  average  class  size  was  below 
30,    To  cite  an  example  given  by  Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr,  Roberts,  Greenbriar 
Junior  High,  the  1972-73  school  year  enrollment  for  their  ETI  program 
was  43  compared  to  this  year's  23  students, 

Student  Records 

After  examining  the  permanent  records  of  two  representative 
student's,  the  following  types  of  Information  were  found  in  these  students' 
folders t 
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1.  Census  Sheet 

2,  Roiiort  cardb  since  Grade  1 
3»    Attendance  record 

^.    Reading:  Records  from  elementary  Qohool 
5*    Stand-ardized  Test  Results 

a.  Differential  Aptitude  Itest,  grade  8 

b.  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  grade  9 

c.  Otis-Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test 
o«    Truancy  Records 

?•    Summer  School  Reports 

8.  Student  Description  Form  (3  teachers  randomly  are 
selected  to  rate  students  on  the  items  listed  bolowJ 

a,  l^rticipation  in  Discussion 

b.  Involvement  in  Classroom  Activities 
0,    Pursuit  of  Independent  Study 

d.  Evenness  of  Performance 

e.  Critical  and  Questioning  Attitudes 
f •    Dapth  of  Understanding 

e.  Personal  Responsibility 
h.    Consideration  of  Others 

9.  ffeychological  Reports 

10,  Accumulated  Course  List 

11.  Transfers  or  withdrawals 

Staff  and  I»i:evious  Bcperience 

The  ETI  staff  are  either  social  studies  or  English  teachers 
who  have  been  asked  or  volunteered  to  teach  in  this  program.   No  special 
or  additional  requirements  had  to  be  met  for  their  entrance  into  the 
program.  Since  this  program  offers  create  in  sooUl  studies  and  English 
for  the  students,  the  teachers  were  selected  from  those  two  fife.-.ds. 

In  Itona  there  are  eight  instructional  improvement  meeting  days 
for  all  staff  members  throuf.hout  the  school  year.    Each  meeting  is  held 
for  one  half  day.    ihe  students  are  released  for  this  time  and  the 
teachers  meet  in  various  buildings  for  Instructional  improvement.  During 
these  timds  the  ETI  teachers  may  either  attend  a  i^eeting  within  their 
dojartment,  1.  e.,  social  studies  or  English,  or  they  may  choose  to 
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attend  a  meeting  of  the  ETI  teachers  for  their  program. 

To  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  twenty  two  ETI  teachers  regarding 
their  experience  in  the  ETI  rrosram  and  experience  previous  to  teaching 
ETI,  ten  teachera  replied.  The  teachers  with  the  most  number  of  years 
of  experience  were  Mr.  Dolcini  who  has  taught  twelve  years,  Mr,  Zasa 
who  has  been  teaching  for  nine  years  and  Miss  Hlavsa  who  has  taught  for 
a  total  of  six  years.  There  is  no  pattern  of  teacher  experience  in  this 
program,  A  mixture  of.. mi^e  experienced  and  less  experienced  teachers 
will  be  found  throughout  this  alternative  program. 

The  ETI  staff  has  changed  since  its  beginning.    Of  an  ETI  staff  * 
of  twenty- two  teachers,  four  teachers  have  been  with  the  program  since 
its  beginning.    Two  teachers  had  student  taught  in  the  ETI  prograjn  be- 
fore entering  the  prografc"  as  new  teachers  this  year,    (he  of  the  ETI 
teachers  has  received  his  Masters  Degree  and  three  other  teachers  are 
presently  working  toward  their  degrees. 

Additional  information  obtained  from  tho  t^n  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  shows  that  four  teachers  had  no  other  experience  than  the 
time  spent  teaching  ETI^  One  teacher  had  two  years  experience  ptcevious 
to  ETI,  two  teachers  taught  three  years  before  teaching  ETI,  one  teacher 
had  four  years  nnvious  experience,  one  taught  five  years  before  ETI 
and  Mr,  Dolcini  had  the  most  previous  experience  having  taught  nine 
years  prior  to  tfll. 
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CHAPTER  3 
PROGRAM 


Curriculum  and  Methods 


The  ETI  currioulum  and  materials  are  oriented  toward  current 
social  and  personal  p'  /tieras.    Materials  have  been  selected  for  their 
highly  motivational  appeal,    m  staff  members  devised  generally  non- 
repetitive  units  of  study  dealing i 

first  with  the  individual  and  his  immediate  community i 
second,  with  thb  individual  in  relation  to  his  role  as 
a  citiaen  of  a  larger  community,  his  nation,  his  place 
in  the  world  of  workj  and  third,  with  the  individual 
affecting  and  being  effected  by  our  ever  -shrinking 
world.-*- 


The  seq.uential  development  of  units  for  the  9th  through  the  12tl 
grades  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  A. 

j       A  few  samples  of  syllabi  were  obtained  for  grades  eleven  and 
twelve,    Prom  the  samples  the  following  topics  and  objectives  were 
abstracted. 

Communications  -  Grade  11 
I,  Topics 

A,  Hiotography  E,    HLayo,  writing  and  reading 

B,  Cartoons  P,  ft?opafianda 

C,  iJatiro  G,  Campaign 

D,  Graffiti  H,    Newspaper  writing 

II,  Objectives 

A,    Identifying  ospects  of  critical  thinking 
B*    Investlcato  lonnc  of  cornmunioation 
C,    JDincover  the  oxistonoe  of  propaganda 
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Cplsls  In  American  Heritage  -  Grade  11 
I*  Topics 

A.  20761    A  simulation  of  the  American  Revolution. 

B.  mrallels  In  hlotory. 

C.  Eroaporlty-survlvali    1920's  -  30'8  simulation. 
II.  Objectives 

t*    n?!:"J'"f  '^^"l^dGe  for  understanding  of  today's  problems. 

B.  Obtaining  Insights  to  understand  crises  ana  controversies 

in  a  democracy. 

C.  Seeing  the  influence  of  various  American  history  incidents 
on  the  future.  ^ 

D.  Encouraging  taking  an  active  role  In  the  educational  process. 
War  and  Iteaoe  -  Grade  12 

* 

I.  Topics 

A.  Wars,  Twentieth  Century  and  Cold  War. 
;  B.    Atomic  Threat. 

0.    Foreign  Policy. 

D.    Peace  Movement  and  Ritrlotlsm. 

II.  Objectives 

^*   States"  effects  of  wars  on  the  United 

B.  To  discover  how  events  lead  to  war. 

C.  To  formulate  reactions  toward  war.  , 

D.  To  consider  ways  of  building  peace.  / 

Ecolo,-ry  and  Environment  -  Grade  12  ^ 

I.  Topics 

A.  Overpopulation. 

B.  Birth  Control.  , 

C.  Abortion. 

D.  Ecology  for  World  Survival, 
II.  Objeotivoo 

A.  To  booome  involved  with  social  and  environmental 
ioGuoa. 

B.  To  inquire  with  an  open  mind  into  how  to  bettor  Amorica 
and  tho  world. 
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G,    To  booome  avraro  of  the  effeots  of  teohiiology  on  the 
environment, 

D«    To  bo  oonoorned  for  the  problems  of  survival  and  the 
^     quality  of  life. 

Self  "Assessment  and  Cgj?eer  Exploration  -  Grade  12 

I,  Topics 

A*    ETI  Job  Haoement  Bureau, 

B,  Career  Profile  Dovelopiaent, 

C,  Business  and  Industrial  Visitations* 

II*  Objectives 

A*   Understanding  a  Job  placement  bureau* 

B*    Formulate  future  ](^lana  for  workf  oohoolf  the  military 

service,  or  training* 
C*    Opportunities  to  observe  some  occupations* 
0*    Developing  a  career  profile* 


In  general  the  ETI  pQ^ogram  curriculum  Is  not  unlike  the  tra- 
ditional English  and  social  studies  classes  in  content  but  the  method 

different*  V/here  there  may  be  a  lecture  given  on  consumer  education 
in  a  traditional  class  and  hlghpolnts  brought  out  through  questions 
afterwards,  the  ETI  student  may  listen  to  tapes,  view  films trips  or  see 
a  movie  and  then  do  practical  aotivitleo  which  relate  to  the  topic*  In 
the  ETI  pro^m  many  more  speakers,  films  and  field  trips  make  the  pro- 
gram different  from  the  traditional  classrooiTi* 

The  methodology  dcolrod  as  described  in  the  1970  ETI  report  ast 

one  which  would  steer  away  from  the  traditional  teaohinR  of 
those  couraca  for  their  own  r.ako*  For  ojwmplo,  tho.  orif^lnatoro 
of  thin  pro::rara  did  not  want  tho  student  riic;iori::in.';j  hiotorical 
fact:i  just  to  know  thsao  faot'i,  nor  did  thuy  want  him  to  write 
lottoro  r.-iorcly  for  thn  edifylnr  nxporlcnco  of  it,    liathyr  they 
hopc3  to  UfjQ  Erii^lich  and  hiatory  as  thoir  vohiclco  to  i/nirrovo  the 
fltudent'a  i!iiu.':;o  of  hlr.iioif  and  hia  iinaro  of  othura  and  to  help  him 
booonio  a  i.ioro  oo:t|oU.;it,  ablr  citizen  in  ovuiuatinr,  hinriOlf  and 
the  world  arouad  hiin,*' 
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Obaervatlona  of  ETI  Classes 

Oteervatlona  ware  nade  of  ftirma  Senior  High's  ETI  program  as  well 
as  several  of  the  other  ETI  programs  in  fenna's  other  schools.    In  only 
one  building,  Hillside  Junior  High,  was  no  observation  made.   Reports  ' 
of  the  observations  follow. 

In  one  ETI  class,  students  were  being  quizzed  on  the  movie 
"Raisin  in  the  Sun-  viewed  and  disoussed  the  previous  day.    A  oopy  of 
the  questions  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

During  another  visit  the  students  were  being  quizzed  on  the  movie 
they  viewed  the  day  before  concorning  consumer  education.  The  teacher 
repeated  each  question  as  many  times  as  students  requested.  Sometimes 
the  same  question  would  be  said  four  or  five  times  either  by  one  team 
member  or  the  other. 

When  television  movies  are  suitable  for  olass  discussions  or 
units,  one  of  the  ETI  staff  members  makes  a  request  to  have  it  video- 
taped  by  Normandy  High  School's  studio  crew  of  student  helpers.  The 
tapes  are  played  back  during  a  suboequent  olass  period  for  all  to  see 
and  a  disouasion  follows."  Television  show  recommendations  are  a  regu- 
lar  occurrence  in  two  of  Parma's  ETI  programs  where  future  TV  programs 
are  listed  on  the  chalkboard  and  announced  at  the  beginning  of  class. 

One  olassrooia  activity  involved  an  entire  ETI  group,    ihe  ETI 
teaohor  read  aloud  an  unsolved  mystery  story.    After  the  oral  reading 
students  were  aokod  to  give  thoir  interpretation  of  who  was  guilty  and 
why,  bisod  on  proof  from  what  thoy  had  hoard  from  the  story.  Everyday 


afterwardo,  the  group  waa  to  hear  a  mystery  atory  to  oharpan  their  llsten- 
ine  skllla.    For  each  correotly  given  answer  up  to  ten  points  could  bo 
earned  toward  their  final  acoumulatod  points  which  help  determine  their 
report  card  grade. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  ETI  program  is  the  number  of  field 
trips  that  may  be  taken.    In  the  traditional  program  one  or  two  at  the 
roost  may  be  taken.    In  the  ETI  program  as  many  as  four  or  five  times 
that  numbor  may  be  requested.    Mimi-trips  are  a  part  of  the  ETI  program 
too.  Examples  of  suggested  mini-trips  for  one  unit  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  C, 

• 

In  Mr,  Dureka  and  Mr,  Zasa's  class,  the  district's  school  bus  was 
used  five  times  within  two  weeks  to  transport  students  to  give  perform- 
ances of  two  plays.  On  one  of  these  trips  this  researcher  accompanied 
these  two  ETI  groups  and  their  teachers  to  Dunbar  Elementary  School  in 
Cleveland,  The  purpose  of  their  trip  was  to  perform  two  plays  for  the 
elementary  children  of  Dunbar  School,  The  two  plays,  "Ihe  Wizard  of  the 
Umbrella  I^ople"  and  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs"  we^e  well  re- 
oolved  by  the  audience.  Before  their  performance  the  ETI  students  were 
feeling  anxious,  fearful  and  filled  with  lack  of  confidence  because  one 
of  their  previous  performances  hadn't  gone  well  for  tliera.  When  both  per- 
formanoos  were  finished  the  team  of  ETI  teachers  were  pleased  and  proud 
of  the  two  iKirformanoea  given  by  their  two  separate  ETI  groups,^ 

Those  field  triis  for  L7I  students  may  be  as  far  away  as  New  York, 
Chioac:o  or  Kelly's  Island  or  as  close  as  a  tour  of  one  of  Kirma's 
companion.    These  tripo  aro  highly  motivating  to  ETI  students,  attested 
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to  in  the  evaluation  study  of  Itoia  ETI  program  in  1971,^ 

A  classroom  visit  was  made  near  the  final  days  of  the  marking 
period.    The  students  in  the  room  visited  were  given  class  time  to  do 
extra  credit  assignments  to  earn  a  pp.ssing  grade.   At  the  zme  time  one 
of  the  ETI  teachers  in  charge  was  conferring  with  eaoh  student  about  his 
or  her  total  earned  points  and  subsequent  grade.    Some  of  the  choices 
of  activities  they  had  were  working  crossword  puzzles,  book  reports, 
viewing  five  filmstrips  in  the  library  and  writing  summaries,  viewing 
and  commenting  on  recommended  television  shows,  listening  to  tapes  or 
viewing  filmstrips  on  consumer  education,  completing  answers  to  ques- 
tions  from  consumer  education  booklets. 

In  November,  the  students  were  separated  into  three  groups. 
The  first  group  of  students  were  given  permission  to  go  to  the  library 
to  earn  points  for  viewing  filmstrips.   A  second  group  of  students 
worked  with  one  teacher  who  pascjd  out  samples  of  letters.    They  were 
asked  to  select  places  they'd  like  to  visit  on  a  field  trip  and  then 
they  were  to  write  the  museum  or  place  of  interest  requesting  information 
about  the  place,  times  they  may  visit  and  also  if  guides  were  available. 
Of  the  six  students  in  this  group  all  of  them  worked  with  a  friend.  No 
one  wanted  to  write  a  letter  by  himself. 

Ihe  third  group  of  Dtudents  met  to  write  a  bulletin  for  the 
clothing  drive  thia  ETI  group  was  sponsoring.    One  of  the  female  student's 
Job  was  to  find  i.hone  numbers  of  places  that  would  accept  the  used  cloth- 
ing they'd  be  oollcotin.^.    Before  she  left  the  room  her  teacher  had  gone 
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over  with  her  several  Umos  what  she  was  supposed  to  say.  She  left  the 
room  and  returned  with  oie  plaoe  who  wanted  their  donations.  Another 
student  in  this  group,  working  on  the  olothinff  drive,"  was  drawing 
sketches  for  posters  he'd  be  making  for  his  contribution^ 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dolcini,  he  noted  some  of  the  community 
resource  persons  contacted  to  speak  to  Htrma  Senior  High's  ETI  classes. 
These  included  a  mortician,  doctor,  clergymen  (from  different  denomina- 
tions), lawyers,  detective,  auto  insurance  agent,  businessmen,  politic 
oians,  American  Indian,  and  speakers  from  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
the  military  services.  Food  and  Drug  administration,  and  the  Consumer  • 
Itotoction  Agency. 

A  I^mia  detective,  I4r.  Ralph  Zeigler,  spoke  to  ETI  students 
during  one  of  the  visiUtions  at  Barma  Senior  High.  The  method  of  reach- 
ing  into  the  comniunity  for  persons  willing  to  spend  one  half  to  one  hour 
describing  their  jobs  is  thj,ught  to  be  a  way  of  broadening  these  students 
exi)erience3.  During  the  c^aestion  period  students  were  most  willing  to 
volunteer  stories  of  u^nfalr  treatment  by  police  officers  but  they  were 
restricted  by  their  teachers  to  aueotions  pertaining  to  the  requirements 
of  being  an  officer  or  detective,    ihe  students  seemed  very  interested 
1/4  the  subject  of  law,^ 

Instead  of  just  reading  about  sotting  up  a  balanced  meal  and 
planning  a  ficticious  menu  with  ap])roxijr.ate  costs  listed,  a  group  of  ' 
ninth  grad.0  m  students  at  Pleasant  Valley  Junior  High  School  were 
setting  out  for  the  near],y  Plck-n-I^y  to  price  hunt  for  the  Ihankstiving 
meal  they  hod  b..on  plsnnin-.    However  this  planr.ed  r.,eal  would  be  a  real 
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one.prejiarod  for  themoelves,  their  teachers  and  selected  administrators, 
In  this  same  classroom,  the  entire  back  wall  had  been  painted  in 
vivid  colors  depicting  cartoon  characters  from  "Peanuts"  l)y  last  year's 
ETI  group,  Tliis  year  tho  wall  will  be  repainted  by  this  ETI  class 
utilizing  their  artistic  and  cooperative  talents.^ 

Researchers  from  The  Carnegie  Mellon  University  asked  the  tea- 
chers to  conduct  a  value  study  in  one  of  ftirma  Senior  High's  ETI 
classes.  The  students  were  given  a  test  on  a  unit  just  completed.  When 
doing  independent  assignments  such  as  this  one  these  students  have 
difficulty  understanding  terminology  and  following  directions.    It  seemed 
that  this  type  of  independent  work  required  much  teacher  direction  and 
help  for  the  assignment  to  be  completed. 

Time  Allotments  of  ETI  Programs 

The  observed  amounts  of  time  allocated  to  the  ETI  programs  vary 
slightly  among  different  schools,    fttrma  Senior  High  School  has  time 
blocks  called  mods,  Ihey  are  varied  time  blocks  permitting  more  flexible 
scheduling,    6ee  the  student  schedule  in  Appendix  D,    Ihe  ETI  program 
at  lUrma  Seni  -r  h*../»  is  allocatad  a  time  block  of  one  and  a  half  hours. 
At  Valley  Fovz:-     .  ETI  program  is  held  lor  one  and  a  half  hours  also. 
But  at  Wormandy  Hi^h  Gchool  two  hours  are  allotted  for  ETI,  Hillside 
Junior  High  School  had  an  hour  and  three  quarters  listed  as  tho  time 

q 

allowed  for  tho  ETI  pro£:rara. 

Student  Evaluation 
Tho  ETI  writiii:^  ctaff  bolioved  an  evaluation  of  students  within 


a  procram  such  a.o  ETI  should  have  an  alternative  fom  of  evaluation 
othor  than  the  typical  letter  erade.    If  teachers  were  concerned  with 
student  progress  thgn  evaluation  of  these  students  should  be  different 
from  ranking  student  achievement  agalnat  their  classmates  or  national 
norms.    Recocnislng  the  importance  of  measuring  student  progross  without 
creating  anxiety  over  failure,  the  ETI  staff  decided  a  formal  grading 
system  should  be  replaced  by  a  rass-fail  system.    Officially,  the  Assis- 
tant  superintendent  of  Schools.  Dr.  Wilber  lewis,  decided  that  an 
optional  pass-fail  system  would  be  ETPs  form  of  evaluation  beginning 
with  the  1970-71  school  year.    Therefore  an  ETI  student  receives  a 
pa^s-fail  report  noting  individual  student  progress  or  lack  of  progress  * 
at  the  6nd  of  nine  weeks,  and  a  progress  report  approximately  four  or 
five  weeks  through  the  program.    An  explanation  of  the  pass^fail  system, 
a  copy  of  the  progress  report  and  the  student  report  card  may  be  found 
in  Appendix  E. 

consideration  at  evaluation  time  is  given  to  students  who  attend 
Class  regularly.    Missing  six  classes  or  twelve  double  periods  constitutes 
an  incomplete  grade  which  xomivj.  Incomplete  until  extra  work  is  done. 
Some  teachers  establish  rules  for  being  tardy  which  may  count  as  an  ab- 
sence  if  a  student  Is  tai-dy  twice. 

Most  ETI  teachers  have  developed  a  point  system  in  which  students 
have  opportunltic3  to  oarn  oor.o  designated  nuir.ber  of  points,  such  as 
800  points.    At  the  end  of  the  nine  week  grading  poriod  the  total  n'coumu- 
latdd  points  are  u.od  to  determine  whether  a  laus  or  fall  grade  is  given. 
For  seme  itudonts,  earning  points  seemed  to  be  challenging,^ 
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Job  Plaoenjent  for  ETI  Students 

In  retard  to  Job  placement,  the  ETI  twelfth  grade  syllabus 
offers  lessons  in  finding  and  procuring  jobs  for  ETI  students.  These 
particular  lessons  axe  included  as  part  of  the  ETI  program  and  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  P  for  a  more  detailed  description. 

At  Normandy  High  School,  business  inquiries  are  listed  on  the 
office  windows.   Students  desiring  employment  may  follow  through  with 
a  job  interview  on  their  own. 

Teachers*  Schedules 

Since  most  ETI  teachers  teach  in  ETI  programs  and  three  other 
courses  during  the  day  that  are  unrelated  and  separate  from  ETI,  the 
schedules  of  three  ETI  teachers  and  the  descriptions  of  the  other 
courses  taught  is  included  in  Chapter  k. 

Student  Schedules 

.  ^ 

In  order  to  summarize  a  few  ETI  student's  daily  schedules,  the 
chart  (See  Ikhle  3)  has  been  constructed.   Most  students  as  reported 
in  the  student  questionnaire,  and  as  noted  in  the  chart  are  enrolled  in 
non-college  preparatory  courses.    Most  ETI  male  studehts  have  selected 
industrially  oriented  courses.    With  mrma  Senior  High's  scheduling  in 
blocks  of  time  called  mods,  none  of  the  four  selected  students  have 
exactly  the  same  blocks  or  periods  among  their  schedules, 

i&ch  of  the  cources  listed  in  the  schedules  of  these  students, 
as  noted  in  the  Student  Course  Guide,  is  described  in  Appendix  C,  Of 
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tho  foiu:  selected  ctudente,  only  one  student  was' pirtioijatlng  In  an 
extra-cuah:loular  activity.    The  others  were  not  intoreated  in  joining 
any  of  the  cluto  open  to  Itoia  Senior  High  Students  as  listed  in  Itona 
Senior  High's  Activities  Calendar.  See  Appendix  H  for  the  complete, 
list  and  descriptions  of  cluto. 


1 

m«   *         Kloindienst,  Project  Director  ETI,  Dorothy  Rata,  Assistant 
tflth  bpecial  Needs.  "Education  Through  Inauiry"  (ETI),  197O,  p.  1. 
^Ibid. 

« 

3 

Richard  Zasa  and  Robert  Dureka,  observation,  November  15,  1973. 

^Gerald  Dolcini  and  Mary  Alcox,  observation,  November  28,  I973. 
6 

Gerald  Dolcini  and  Mary  Alcox,  observation,  November  6,  1973. 

liovmh^?ll\m^^^  ''''^  cbservationand  personal  interview 

8 

Dolrlni^^^^i^^^?"^'''  Normandy,  Sue  Zallar,  Valley  Forge,  and  Gerald 
Dolcini.  ramiai  Interviews  and  observations,  November  5  and  12,  I973. 

Gerald  Dolcini,  personal  intorviow,  November  26,  1973. 
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CHAPTfilR  4 
STUJJiii^T  ANU  TisIACHER  INTiifiVIEtfS 

Teachers  within  the  ETI  p£Cogl»ra,  teachers  outside  the  ETI  pro- 
gram and  ETI  students  have  voiced  their  reactions  to  ETI  in  several 
different^ vfays.    Students  and  teachers  responded  through  question- 
naires, interviews  anH  observations.    The  results  of  the  questionnaire 
are  summarized  In  Table  4  on  the  following  pages, The  reaotions  have 
been  analyzed  and  will  be  discussed  under  two  headings,  oommendations 
and  recommenciations, 
Chwnirendations  g 

1«  Students  are  able  to  become  actively  involved, 

2«    Students  express  themselves  openly  without  being 
condemned  or  ridiculed, 

3«    The  attendance  of  students  has  improved. 

Team  partners  are  cooperative, 

5*    There  are  many  class  discussions, 

6,  There  is  open  communication  between  teachers  and 
students, 

7,  There  is  satisfaction  with  the  syllabi-a  great  deal 
to  choose  frorcand  not  much  reason  to  deviate, 

8,  Teachers  and  students  like  the  inductive  method, 
9o    More  Individual  student  direction  is  given, 

10,    Students  can  identify  with  male  or  female  teachers, 

1  11.    Ihfl  curriculum  is  relevant  to  the  students, 

-   '  12,    ETI  offera  students  /-roup  identity  and  feelim;3  of 
confidence  and  belon.';ln;5. 
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TABI.E  4 

A  total  of  f  orty-ci{:iit  atudent.  queationnairor.  were  rotarncd. 

Tho  quoGtioiinaire  and  rersults  arc  recorded,  as  follows  i 

l'al'.>3  37  studonto 

Fo:::alcs  ^      II  '  ctudento 

2.  AgiJi       16  years       21  otudents 

17  yearn       22  atridctits 

18  years   5_  students 

3.  Grado     11th    -        4U  students 

^.    Were  you  born  in  Cleveland? 

Yes  _>7  students 

No   1_  student  (Italy) 

5»    To  you  live  with  your  parents? 
Yes  46 

No   0_ 

6,    Do  you  llko  this  procran;  well  enough  torecommend  it  to  your  friends? 
Yes  ji^ 
No  10 

?•    How  lone  have  you  partlcliuted  in  this  program? 

three  years  21__  su:imntor  1 

two  years        11 '  i    semester  7 

l-;f  yrz,   Z 

1  year  4 

87"  'IIou  did  you  hear  about  thia program? 

Guidance  iloanr.clor  25 

Tcachcra  within  tho  rroj^rnin  4 

Ttiachora  ouuaido  oi  tha  program   ^ 

I<^iendi3  lb 

He.-^iGtrat.ion  Boo.'clet  T* 

Pooplo  i/iio  took  KTI  lujl'ore  —-^^ 

9»    Vhy  did  you  olicL  this  ^^©^[ran? 

Kceau  crcfliho  3  _  Rcf^uljir  claar  3  too  hard  "  2 

I-'gc-Js  hcLp  ].  ftrobloirj  with  En/-lir;h 

iiir.i^jr  th.'.!i  ro;:ular  classes  ^  and  .social  .  tiidies  1 

;>iay  two  coodltT  Flutwdnc  rc.ular  clr.i-r.os  "T" 

Jlcw  in  ruaaiiu;  jf^  Poor  in  regular  Unr^liah 

*~  and  sosial  aiudlcn  i 
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Dinllkod  r:>;,n]ac  c]r.:3i',ofi 
Diolik.a  tfyjliiih  ami  couldn't 
cot  .'>cclal  stmliec 

liko.i  y.vi'z  Jictivltion 
hoixwl  KIT  Iran  Itit-ruutin.^ 
heard  al.ot  vtoiii  i.ri 
hoai'd  i!;.Q  wao  latter  than 
re-jular  class 


1 


1 


rooonmcnacd  by  Trlends 
no  choloo 

no  other  iiiVollch  class 

open  on  my  level 
wanted  to  try  somo- 

thlnc  dit'foront 
oounselor  sa(/:^ested 
relevant 

came  frcra  spocial  ed 
more  discission  and 
less  irrltton  work 

10.  DO  tho  students  havo  a  voico  in  determinine  prosram  plans? 

Yes  33 

Ko         ~ll  - 
Sometiiaes  'j 

11.  Indicate  in  uhich  extra  curricular  activities  you  participate  in.- 

Vocational  Inaus trial  Club  oi  America  2 
Footbiill  •  — J  

12.  Do  you  have  a  voice  in  choosing;  your  teachers? 

Yos  6 
No  i^o 

13.  What  is  your  current  "course"  schedule?  (a  sample  8ch<2dulo  may 

be  found  in  Chapter  3»)    Tho  courses  are  listed  below. 


ETI 
Health 
Study  Kail 
Science 
Foods 

Foci  Service 

y.ath 

Spanish 

Typin,:; 

Vocational  El'^otronios 
Vocational  V/oj.uln,'^ 
Vocational  Kaohine  Shop 
VoLiatio'ial  KochaniC"? 
Vocatioral  ir i  n Ling 
I^at;:>i)ortutLo.i  I 


1 


0 


3 


4 

T 
1 


Transportation  II 
General  He  tills 
Uoods 

Industrial  Crafts 
Drivers  Ed 

Business  for  lleaaure 
iialesraanship 
Film  Class 
Hunan  hoiations 
Marriase  and  l-Umily 

lAviiig 
Houao  and  Home  Decor- 
ating 

Crafts 
Art 

Art  Advertiolnc  and 

Dosir^n 
Appl  ied  Mna  Arte 
Clothing 


1 


JL 
1 


1 


_i_ 

JL 

"T" 

1 
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14,    Was  yoMX  "co\ir.se"  cchedulo  designed  byt 

YOU  2b 

Teacher   2^ 

You  and  your  teacher   7_ 

CountJolor  2 
You  and  your  counaolor   } 


15«    Are  your  teacheiv,  in^erootcd  in  you? 

Mor.t  are   16 

Sen 9  are  14 

Few  are   7 

Mono  axe 

16,    What  axQ  you  interested  in  learning  In  this  program? 

social  studios  and  Engliah  3 
history  4 
anythirif^  3 
to  read  better  2 
how  to  write  and  reaa  1 
how  peoplo  got  along  1 
different  thinso  1 
anything  anJ  everything  1 
notliing  spQcicl  1 
how  to  cpell  bettor  6 
films  ""T" 
futuro  and  jnat  2 
movie  making 


about  jolis  1 
about  the  family   1_ 

17 •  Will  you  bo  able  to  do  thic  learning  at  this  school? 

Yea  43 
No  (3 

,18,    Does  this  pro.irAm  mke  school  more  desirable? 

Mover   7        Soino times     28        Often  10 


I9i    Ka'.fie  throo  thin-iis  tliat  arc  different  about  this  jrograra  than 
rei:,ulav  pro^ranr. , 

field  trijc  8  wore  freedom 

tvfo  teach-trs  12  freedom  of  Ojiooch 

10  lon{;or  than  regular 
teachora                                0  claaacs 

noviea  4  '  2  crodita 

no  b^'-;  dci.and*}  or  fffoofjures   -i;   2  cubjoct:i 

fun  r.o'ietliriea  loss  roadin^  than 
bettor  way  of  Icarnin,?              2  ro/'.ular  clanses 

more  intyroatin(^ 


t 
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don't  rend  that  much 
talk  about  thiiitto  luoro 
teachora  uroiKid 
to.»cho;:3     y  to  cot  mo 

Into  ^tcd 
thln.^r.  MVuHed 
do  not  h.ivt3  to  study 

all  the  tlmo 
don't  have  to  takq  any 

teots 
do  more  things 


J. 


1 

T 


got  along  with  teachora 

everybody  cot.*?  along 

no  book 

loarn  noro 

learn  what  we  want 

no  brcal:  in  ro/^lar  clasaes" 

no  homework 

no  rules 

reJ.axinij 


2 

T 


20,  Do  you  plan  on  completing  hich  school? 

Yes  45 
No  2 

21,  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  hi^h  school? 


work 

teach  nursery  school 
don't  know 
cot  'uarried 
nurse 

cosmotolosy  school 
join  the  service 
travel 

intorior  decorator 
electronics  field 
race  motorcyolos 
welder 

machine  operator 
go  into  bualness 
mechanico  school 
collcco 
construction 
farming; 
play  soccer 
drive  a  truck 
mathematics  job 
work  in  a  cna  Btation 


16 


2 


1 


1 
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13 1    StudcrAtii  l*ave  choicfts  of  activities  • 

l^U    The  activities  and  sJmilatlon  fia-nea  are  intore»tlng 
to  teach  and  motivating  for  students • 

15t    Needs  of  the  students  are  boing  mot, 

16.  There  is  much  raore  c^^oup  work  in  f?TI  than  in  traditional 
classes • 

17.  Teachers  are  interested  and  concerned  in  their  students. 

18.  Teachers  and  students  can  bo  more  relaxed  in  an  ETI 
class. 

19.  The  teaching  approach  is  flexible  and  adaptable, 

20.  Student  interaction  is  stressed. 
Recommendations i 

1,  More  carelul  scroeninj^  of  students, 

2,  Allow  ETI  teachers  to  have  recular  classes  as  part 
of  their  teaching  load  to  maintain  enthusiasm, 

3,  Provide  a  counselor  just  for  the  ETI  program, 

^.    Better  co.Ti.-iiunication  between  J2TI  and  non-STI 
teachers, 

5.  Specialized  reading  help  for  m  students, 

6,  To  rotate  teachers  for  ETI  every  two  years  so 
that  new  ideas  may  be  brought  into  the  program, 

V.    More  films, 

8,    Expand  ETI  to  include  the  elementary  schools. 
In  addition  to  commendations  and  recoramendationa  about  the  ETI 
prc-rarn  ctudsnts  wore  a^ikrd  thoir  reasons  for  selecting  thin  program. 
The  two  mor^t  popular  rrasonn  for  being  intho  ETI  pro-ran  were  either  be- 
cauiio  the  student  questioned  nerded  the  two  creditfi  or  because  ETI  was 


eaaler  than  their  rer.ul.ir  clar^ses.    Other  rcvioons  given  for  salcctints 
m  were  because  ro-ular  clasneo  were  too  hard,  th©  student  was  flunk- 
Ins  or  havin.'j  difficulty  with  English  or -social  studies,  becauso  they 
liked  ETI  end  ETI's  activities,  bocauae  friends  or  councelora  recq-i.-aeiidod 
Kfl, 

Most  ETI  students  are  aware  of  the  difference  in  m's  proGram 
when  compared  to  a  traditional  program.    They  seem  to  recognize  the 
school » 6  efforts  in  trying  to  accept  them  as  they  are  and  offer  a  pro- 
gram to  fit  their  needs.    Without  this  program  obviously  some  of  these 
students  would  not  be  passing  their  academic  subjects.    With  ETI,  all 
of  the  students  questioned  have  hopes  of  finishing  high  school  and  ob- 
taining their  diploma. 

Educators  evaluating  the  pro-rani  believe  ETI  is  without  question 
a  highly  feasible  answer  to  the  iiroblGn;s  of  the  unmotivated  student, 
the  underachiever,  and  the  potential  dropout,    m  is  an  alternative  to 
having  just  basic  classes  for  students  with  learning;  dif f iculties  o  This 
program  attempts  to  have  its  students  acquire  a  meaningful  education 
comuensurate  with  their  needs.    A  continued  ETI  program  will  be  aiming 
at  making  productive  oitl^.ens  in  the  school  and  in  the  working  community 
rather  than  roroblem  students  for  the  faculty  and  administration.  The 
KTI  proi^ram  is  definitely  an  influential  and  beneficial  projram  for  stu- 
dents  who  otherwise  might  not  stay  in  school. 

Teachers'  Scheduler 

In  order  to  churc-cterlao  the  teachors'  day,  three  i!;TI  teachers' 


^5 


tjchedulea  are  aor.cribe4  In  this  fiection,    Cno  is  an  mTl  teaai  leader  and 
two  are  KTI  toachera.    First  tho  schedules  are  dftKcrilxd  and  then 
sunir.arlzed  In  chart  forrr.  In  Table  5  on  inso^B, 
Mr,  Rlchr/rd  Zasa,  Pr./.linh,  rtvrir.a  Senior  Hlr.h  School 

Mr,  ZsLSQ.  is  i'anna  Senior  High's  ETI  team  leader.    He  had  a 
teachlnr.  load  of  five  classes,    Itc.  Xasa's  day  begins  at  eight  with  a 
sophomore  ETI  class  until  nine  twenty-five.    His  teaching  partner,  Mr. 
Dureka,  another  teacher,  works  with  Mr,  Zasa  during  the  first  and  second 
ETI  class  which  ends  at  eleven  o'clock.  All  students  and  teachers  have 
a  homeroom  period  from  eleven  until  eleven  fifteen,    Mr,  Zasa  and  Mr, 
Dureka  do  not  meet  as  a  team  aL'ain  until  their  planning  period  which  is 
after  lunch  from  twelve  forty-five  until  one  thirty.    Before  this  plan- 
ning period  Mr.  Zasa  meets  with  a  reading  improvement  class.  This 
class  is  designed  for  students  who  feel  reading  problems  are  handicapping 
their  success  in  school.    This  course  era^jhasizes  building  vocabulary, 
comprehension,  content  reading  skills  and  reading  motivation.    Then  Mr, 
Zasa  plans  during  his  free  period  with  Mr.  Dureka  until  his  last  class 
which  is  an  advanced  course  in  world  literature.    Students  taking  this 
course  stvdy  important  works  of  literature  through  reading,  group  pro- 
jects, discussion  and  soiae  critical  writing.    For  his  last  period,  Mr. 
Zasa  has  a  second  planninc  period.  Since  he  is  the  team  leader,  he  is 
Buppor.ed  to  have  h^cn  ^ivon  one  less  class  to  teach  than  the  other  ETI 
toachoni.    However,  upon  examination  of  tho  schedules  of  two  other  ETI 

teachtTii  which  follow,  it  will  b^j  found  that  their  schedules  have  the 

1 

canio  number  of  cour.:.cs  arid  fruo  leriocls  as  Mr,  Zasa, 
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Klisa  Kary  AlCv;X»  Socia.]  Stuclieai  Parma  onnior  Hl.^^.h  ucl^ool 

Mios  Alcox*s  first  claBr»  from  eizht  until  nine  twenty -five  is 
a  group  of  ETI  juniorc.    Her  team  partner  is  Mrt  Dolcinit    Since  this 
is  a  lonis  period  the  students  are  given  a  five  to  ton  minute  break  about 
halfway  through  the  ixjriod.    After  this  f   Tyt  class  of  ETI  students. 
Kiss  Alcc»x  teachea  a  nini-couroo  entitled  "Life  in  a  Dictatorship." 
Students  in  this  course  study  the  life  of  an  individual  in  a  totalitar- 
ian state  and  they  examine  KaKi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  0*3  systems 
of  government.    Miss  Alcox  has  time  for  planning  next,  followed  by  a 
ten  minute  homeroo.n  period  where  attendance  is  taken,  absent  slips  re- 
ceived, where  anrioun cements  are  made  over  the  public  address  system 
and  vfhere  other  tasks  are  completed.    Mis^  Alcox  is  teamed  again  with 
Mr.  Dolcini  in  another  ETI  profjram  lasting  from  eleven  fifteen  until 
twelve  forty  which  is  followed  by  her  lunch  period.    After  lunch  Miss 
Alcox  has  a  planning  j>eriod  scheduled  at  the  same  time  as  her  team 
partner  and  so  both  ETI  teachers  plan  tocethor  whenever  they  find  this 
necet:sary.    3omotin;cs  this  planning  period  is  devoted  to  individual 
teacher  planning  or  to  evading  of  qui/.v:es  or  tests.    Since  Miss  Alcox 
is  involved  in  the  Garrcf^ie  Mellon  Study  mentioned  earlier,  she  some- 
times uaes  this  planninc  p>erio:?.  for  prejarations  for  this  course.  Miss 
Alcox  h'lfi  one  more  class  period  to  teach  before  her  day  ends.    She  is 
teachinr.  another  mini-course  called  "V^orlds  in  the  Making."    This  U.S. 
hictoiw  ccurbe  about  thn  future,  with  erajhasis  upon  the  individual 
cholce-5  open  to  man,  hoi>.,*s  to  fet  the  students  involved  in  inventing 


the  future:,    lilnce  i:iur;  Alcox  La  tcachins  Uo  nlnl-couraus  sho  will 
chaaie  to  two  dlfr(tro:it  couraca  l.alfway  tYirovzh  the  cc-i.iester,^ 
Kr.  Gerald  Dolglni,  E-\air,h,  lUr.va  Senior  H^  h  School  - 

Mr.  Dolcini  bCf/lns  his  day  with  an  LTI  class  of  juniors  »;ith 
Kiss  Alcox  ao  his  team  partner.    After^'ards  he  has  tine  for  planning 
but  not  Kith  his  toa.-n  jartner  because  Miss  Alcox  has  r.  cla4.s  to  teach. 
At  ten  fifteen  Mr.  Dolcinl  neets  with  a  class  on  Afro-American  litera- 
ture which  focuses  on  the  writinGs  of  i;  on  temporary  black  Americans. 
The  works  of  Malcoln  X,  Kar+ia  Luther  Kinc  and  other  authors  aro  used 
to  familiarise  the  students  with  feelings  and  beliefs  of  spokesmen  for  ' 
black  Am<»ricans.    Ho::;eroora  follows  Afro-American  literature  and  then 
fir.  Dolcini  and  Miss  Alcox  aro  teamed  again  with  their  second  m 
group  of  juniors.  After  this  ETI  class  there  is  time  for  lunch  followed 
by  a  joint  planninc  period  of  thc;  two  ETI  teachers.    Mr.  Dolcini's  last 
class  is  a  writing  workshop  which  is  an  elective  and  a  non-graded  course. 
The  students  work  at  their  own  jxice.    This  is  a  course  thiat  deals  with 
basic  writlns;  skills  such  as  sentence  structure,  paragraphing,  etc.  Kr. 
Dolcini,  i:3.ss  Alcox  and  Mr.  Zasa,  ell  ETI  teachers,  have  schedules  in 
which  similar  ar.ounts  of  time  are  sp^nt  inside  and  outside  of  class."^  A 
siitmary  and  comjariaon  of  the  above  teachers'  schedules  can  be  found  in 
Table  5,  on  the  following  jage. 
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FOOTi.'OTKJ 

■fiJ.ohard  Zasa,  personal  interview,  November  l6,  1973, 
f'ary  Alcox,  persomil  interview,  Novemler  20,  1973, 
terald  Colcini,  personal  interview. 


CHAn'£i{  5 

SCHOOL'S  EVALUATION,  PxiGELEMS  NOTED,  IMPACT 


School  Evaluation 


The  firct  formal  self-evaluation  took  place  during  the  last 

week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  Kay  of  1971.    These  were  the  pur- 

1 

poses  of  the  evaluation  as  listed  in  the  evaluation  reporti 

It    To  deteiTiine  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  operation  of 

the  prcj.ram  achieved  the  objectives  of  ETI# 

a»    inorea«ed  student  motivation  towards  the  areas  of 
English ,  Social  studies,  and  vocaHonai  education. 

l)#    increaiied  student  .motivation  towards  school  in  general, 
including  administration,  faculty,  and  non-ETI  courses. 

0.    increased  coruaunication  skills,  both  verbuJ  and  non- 
verbal. 

d.  improved  self-uorth. 

e.  £rc?,ter  involvement  and  interaction  in  classroom 
activities. 

f .  greater  undcrstcinding  of  career  opportunities • 

g.  greater  particiixition  in  school  and  comifiunity  life. 

h.  greater  motivatior.  for  the  student  to  regain  in  school. 

2.  To  detci-mine  thi  value  of  field  trips  and  other  integral 
projects  of  the  prof^ram. 

3.  To  dotcmino  the  extent  and  success  of  inductive  teaching 
as  the  jrincipal  method  of  instruction. 

4.  To  asscf^ifi  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  teaching  materials 
and  rtcdia  available  for  ETX. 

5.  To  detca-nine  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  ETI  syllabus 
promri'd  durin.'^  the  sumer  of  1970. 

6.  To  aonc:::^  the  method  of  selcctinf;  students  for  the  prof^ram. 

7.  To  dctorninc  the  ef loctivcncas  of  evaluating  student  i)ro,7ress 
and  achiuve.^nont  with  a  lass-fail  in  lieu  of  the  conventional 
letter  ,:rade. 

M.    To  detenune  tho  extent  of  problems  in  intej.ratirg  an 
innovative  proGrai.i  such  as  hTI  into  the  secondary  school 
currjculn.-a. 

9o    To  ru.cort'iin,  in  general,  whethtjr  ETI  is  a  genuinely  functional 
iniViVativo  ji'ooraia  lor  the  less-able. 
10,    To  provide  clat'.<  for  the  r(j-writ.ln{;  toam  this  summer. 
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Tho  proccduro  uc.cd  In  tills  evaluation  of  ETI  had  four  parts  i 
(1)  a  otudent  (Eii3llL:h/f'0ciaj  studies)  questionnaire,  (2;  a  student 
(vocational  education)  quost": onnaire,  (3)  a  teacher  questionnaire,  and 
(4)  an  outside  evaluation,  (three  social  studies  teachers,  three 
Enclish  teachers,  and  three  vocational  education  teachers  vrtio  were  out- 
side of  the  m  pro^^ram). 

The  f indinco  from  tho  evaluation  report  will  be  briefly  sununar- 

2 

ized  in  fourteen  points t 

1,  positive  student  attitude  toward  ETI 

2,  improved  stuaent  attitude  toward  teachers 

3,  increased  sense  of  self -worth 

/fr,    satisfaction  by  students  reearding  vocational  units 

5,  volunteer  service  done  by  sixty-two  percent  of  ETI  students 

6,  improved  attendance  over  the  previous  year 

7,  a  consensus  that  field  trips  were  found  valuable  by  all, 
itOt,  students,  teachers,  evaluators 

the  finding  tiat  th^nductive  teachinc  method  is  stressed 
and  that  it  should  be  olco.rly  understood  by  all  ETI  teachers 

9,    tho  desire  for  raore  sultaolo  materials,  i*e«,  more  easy  to 
read  materlalii  ana  multi-ncdia  materials 

10,  the  desire  to  have  parts  of  the  syllabus  revrritten 

11,  the  deaire  to  HeeJc  a  better  method  of  selecting  students 
for  this  pro:^ra:n 

12,  mi::ed  reaction  on  tho  ;rr£idin(^  policy,  with  59.'9  of  students 
favoring;  [uafi-fall  cy:Jt(:;n,  ^l;i  opposisd,    ToachGrtJ  reacted  oy 
favorin.;-  lettor  grades  tor  projects. 

13,  favorably  Inii^  ration  of  the  ETI  pro^^ram  within  2  of  the  3  soninr 

hif'h  f:ch'jolo . 
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Vi,    arroo-nant  th.at  tha  KTI  pro;:rain  in  an  innovatlve'bne 
oxcoedlns  oxpecUitions 

N(jw  {.;oal3  and  objectives  were  doveloped  In  1973  and  with  thoae 
goals  and  objectives  canie  a  typo  of  evaluation  of  tno  effootivonesa 
of  tho3o  Goals,    Throo  aspects  wero  considered;  "t^e  nature  of  the 
students  involved  in  the  pro-ram,  the  instruments  used  to  measure 
effectivenosa  aj;d  the  level  of  acceptable  porforinance,"-^ 

Tho  InGtruments  used  in  measuring  the  new  goals  and  objectives 
were  seven  In  nuinber  as  listed  In  the  ETI  report  of  1973,    They  in- 
elude  t 

1.  teacher  observation  of  student  behavior 

2.  written  evaluation 

3.  teacher  observation  and  evaluation  of  student  discussion 
and  ijidivldual  projects 

4.  use  of  teacher  dusigned  tests 

5.  use  of  standardized  tests 

6.  use  oi  clar.3  and  individual  projects 

7.  teacher  evaluationof  student  community  Involvement 

Each  goal  and  objective  as  found  in  the  section  on  philcaophy 
In  this  report  is  listed  tosothor  with  the  measures  oi  effectiveness 
and  then  each  objective  is  described  in  terms  of  a  percont  of  predicted 
effect Iveno.'ia,    'ihio  parcont  is  based  on  an  estimated  ixjrcontage  of 
ctud'^nts  who  could  achieve  the  objective.    However,  in  a  pro,":ram  such 
as  m,  no  level  of  accoptablo  porfor.r.anco  is  stated,  just  the  achieve- 
ment of  tho  objcjctlve.    Also  it  umat  bo  remembered  that  there  isn't  any 
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Minimal  accoptable  pcrformanco  whon  stated  in  porcontago  terms,  aeo 
Appendix  I,  for  tho  charted  goals,  objectives,  effootivonesa  measures 
and  predicted  offeotivonoss  of  each  objective^ 

Besides  the  formal  ©valuation  reports,  ETI  teachers  themselves 
are  informally  evaluatin.-  the  program  as  they  teach.    Whatever  seems 
to  fit  their  class  of  students  may  chan^o  if  the  team  feels  adaptions 
need  to  bo  made  on  their  grade  level  or  in  their  school.    No  opeoial 
requests  have  to  bo  submitted  to  omit  sections,  add  chances  or  make 
alterations  in  existins  units  to  suit  the  ETI  students  and  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Problems  Noted  Within  the  Pcoeram 

In  spite  of  numerous  problems  noted  by  the  Jferma  staff  in  the 
evaluation  report  which  Is  sumjnarized  and  quoted  in  this  report,  their 
recognition  of  many  probleiaa  and  aeU'-study  is  highly  commendable. 
Changes  have  t^.ken  place  within  tho  program  which  reflect  decisions  and 
8Ui3£;cstion3  outlined  in  the  evaluation  report,    it  is  evident  that  pro- 
gross  and  improved  conditions  exist  as  a  result  of  this  careful  and 
honobt  evaluation.    A  long  time  and  many  dollars  have  been  spent  on' re- 
visions for  this  pro-ram  in  order  to  make  it  better,    r&rma's  ability 
to  be  ojK^n  and  frank  about  their  problems  has  to  bo  commended  and  re- 
spaoted. 

Many  of  the  problems  ejccreoacd  by  the  teachers  interviewed  were 
already  written  in  two  reports,  one  the  i\Anderaon  Conference  LValuation 
«oport  and  tho  other  the  ETI  report  of  1973.    Ihe  rest  of  this  section 


will  have  sutnnuarloa  and  stAtomenttt  taken  froM  thesa  roporta  concerning 
probleiua  with  the  ETI  prcJiramt  Tho  cowmenta  or  summarios  will  bo  from 
tho  follow LiIit;  /groups  of  personal    Coordinators  and  directors,  ad- 
minis  tratora  and  coui.swlorsa,  i^arcnta  of  ETI  studento,  ETI  students, 
non-ETI  toachors  and  ETI  teachers o 

Coordinators  and  Directors  listed  the  probloms  as  follows i 

1,  weakness  in  reading  skills  of  the  students 

2,  unmet  needs  of  girls  who  were  in  the  minority  in  class 

3,  lack  of  coordination  with  other  subject  areas  auch  as 
science,  health,  and  business  education 

attitudes  of  staffs  of  all  buildings  who  should  booorae  more 
knowledgeable  of  tho  ETI  p^^o^ram  and  its  goals,  in  the  hope 
that  attitudo!?  micht  bo  changed, ° 

According  to  Administrators  and  Counselors  tho  problems  noted 

9 

were  llGt«d  in  several  catosoricis  t ' 

Comniunlcat  i  ons  i 

1,    Counselors  would  liko  more  orientation* 

2t    Sp3clf led  (i;oals  for  tho  various  courses  should  Ixs  made 

available  in  abbreviated  form  to  counselors  and  administrators* 

Disc i pi i no  I 

1,    Thorc5  was  quite  a  strons  feeling  that  too  much  permissivenoss 
exlfita  in  th'j  pro;.^ram.    This  leads  to  a  feelinc  tliat  thero  is 
a  double  standard  in  the  school  (such  as  swearing  is  permitted 
in  ETI). 

2«    ETI  students  are  not  encoviraged  to  adjust  to  the  school  en- 
vironfnont  * 

3,    Teacher:!  confubo  informality  with  pormissivenoris . 
SO;tio  to.'AChcra  were  told  to  soft-pedal  discipline « 
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1.  Thore  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  orientation  and  preparation 
for  tho  coui73cat 

2.  Kow  tnachers  rjliould  not  bs  •damped*  Into  ETI,    Only  the 
boat  teachers  aliould  bo  selected  to  teach  ETI, 

3#    Toan3  must  be  carefully  selected  for  working-oompatability. 

There  was  some  feeling  that  teachers  could  use  the  planViing 
period  (in  place  of  a  fifth  assignment). 

Currlculuiat 

!•    There  was  some  feeling  that  come  skills  (such  as  reading) 
should  bo  stressed  more  # 

2«  Some  units  (especially  the  first  one  at  the  ninth  grude) 
are  too  difficult  for  students* 

3.  There  should  be  greater  articulation  between  ETI  and 
vocational  programst 

It  was  questioned  whether  or  not  ETI  and  OWA  (junior  high) 
students  should  bo  the  same  * 

5t    The  ninth  grade  needs  more  activities, 

Structurali 

!•    Classes  are  too  large  in  nest  buildings  • 

2#    Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  amount  of  credit 
given  for  ETI  as  it  may  encourage  students  to  graduate 
early  under  tho  present  system  • 

3.  Shorter  blocks  of  time  should  be  considejed  -  this  would 
free  students  to  take  more  subjects  and  cut  down  on  some 
of  tho  problons  • 

4,  Facilities  should  be  exi^andcd  or  improved  • 

5%    ^-are  should  be  given  in  noloctln,';  ETI  roo*as  s^  *hat  thoj 
are  lo:!ated  in  an  <irea  of  tno  building  which  boat  meets 
the  needs  of  tho  pro^-jram  • 

6.    Some  students  sign  up  for  KTI  because  it  is  easier  # 
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rarents  or  m  otudonta  wore  able  to  participate  in  siwinti  their 
viewa  of  ETI  problum  areas,    TliRlr  coments  consisted  of  six  itemsi^ 

1.  Sc-ao  claRoc'3  are  just  too  lar^^e.    A  Gonuino  concern  that 
toachern  could  not  help  thoir  children  in  ovor-crowded  classes 
especially  in  rooms  of  limited  siao. 

2.  There  is  a  greater  need  for  vocational  units, 

3.  Some  lurents  felt  that  more  current  events  needed  to  be 
cnphaalaed.    Thoy  suc^'ostod,  for  example,  tloat  students  bo 
required  tc  road  the  paper  or  listen  to  a  T/  news  broadcast, 
and  that  st.idents  bo  hold  responsible  (possibly  with  quizsjes) 
for  these  kind  of  assignments.  ' 

4.  Some  pironts  were  conccrnod  about  the  grading  policy  of 
•pass-fail,'    Thoy  were  concornod  that  ijrades  would  bo 
important  in  securin.3  employment  (would  employers  understand  " 

pass-fail'?;,  in  securing  automobile  insurance,  (other 
parents  disagreed  and  like  thepresent  policy;, 

5.  A  few  parents  thought  there  should  be  more  stress  on  the  3 
R's,  especially  roaiin-,    Thoy  were  not  cure  about  discussions 
whero  students  merely  exohan-od  opinions  on  things,  ihis 
appeared  to  be  a  controvarsial  topic— apDroxi'natoly  25%~35% 
appeared  to  want  students  to  have  homework, booi^  report^, 
reading  assignments,  etc.  These  parents  expressed  the  idea 
that  these,  after  all, are  the  standards  by  which  their  students 

will  DO  judced  in  the  outside  world, 

Tliose  who  strongly  dlsa?;reed  made  the  point  that  If  such 
emphasis  oocurrcd,  then  thoir  youn/^ster  would  be  in  the  same 
fix  they  wore  in  under  the  regular  curriculum,  Thoy  said  when 
a  boy  can't  read,  he  just  can't  road.    To  force  him  into  read- 
ing; aaaicn-nents  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  ETI  as  thoy  under- 
stood it,  '' 

6.  Thoy  wore  concerned  about  the  hostility  their  students  ex- 

perienced in  othoc  clanoes,  especially  from  some  teachers, 
Tney  did  not  think  thi:.5  was  fair,  «*v-»«is>. 

m  students  from  all  of  the  schools  involved  in  this  pro^jram 
were  questioned  on  the  pfo:;ram'a  problems.    The  students'  responses  were 
divided  into  four  cate-crlns  and  included  the  following  cofamentsi^ 
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Wcuknes.'iqs  ct  tho  prorrgm 

1.  The  whole  pro,3rain  noeds  moro  direction,    Ihe  teachers  don't 
fol.loif  throur.h  cn  thoir  iilanai  they  aro  disorcanised.  The 
teachera  should  cive  more  direction;  they  lack  planning, 

2.  We  would  like  more  field  tripo  such  as  camp-outs  and  dinners. 
One  schdbl^ilcr  nbr'ha^b  any  field  trijxj, 

3.  Wo  can't  share  problems  with  the  teachers.  We  oan't  freely 
show  Our  prolleius.    We  can't  speak  freely, 

4.  Teachers,  parents,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  "put  down'ETI 
students.  We  just  aren't  'Good'  enough  to  bo  included  in  the 
rest  of  the  school.    The  whole  school  'picks'  on  EPI, 

5.  There  should  be  fewer  students  in  the  classes. 
Content  or  i-JTI 

1,  The  {:a:iies  are  too  childish.  The  games  become  boring.  There 
are  too  many  social  studios  topics, 

2,  We  don't  like  making  reports  after  a  field  trip,  especially 
writton  ones.    We  don't  like  keeping  journals  and  having  them 
locked  in  a  cupboard  under  lock  and  key, 

Methodolo.'-ty  in  ETI 

1.  The  teachers  try  to  be  too  'cool'  and  talk  on  our  level. 

They  aro  not  good  models,    Thoy  swear,  but  we  can't  talk  freely, 

2.  No  One  who  takes  OWE  can  take  field  trija, 

3.  We  nf.'tid  more  relevant  readini:j  skills  in  vn-iting.    None  of  the 
ETI  r.tudtjnts  could  ever  plan  to       to  college, 

4.  V/o  need  r.orc*  discuGsions, 

5.  Thez«  chould  bo  les:       :dcnt  fiuporvision.  The  str.dcnts 
should  not  institute  ..ivlties, 

gc-havlor,  r.\v.c.h  nr.  corKluct,  C     .1  rl 5 ne ,  etc , 

1,  EVrry  ritudent  in  thu  cchool  ufiould  abide  by  the  same  rules.  No 
one  r.houid  be  civon  t,pijcial  treatvicnt, 

2,  The  t'.'ichor.;  arc  too  authorllar^rin,    Thny  treat  ug  like  babies, 
TiK'  l:,:r;i  iu  ii.rc :;iatlbJ.i;}  (lU;  liiakcii  US  wc>rk  i'.nd  one  duccn'ti 
onn  l:j  fj'.-rkrjo  tuA  one  iyn'  b. 
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3#    The  tocvchorc  lo^o  r.elf-conirol|  thoy  throw  thincQ  -  crasca's, 
ch.^lk^  thuy  L^tick  un  withi>oncils,  mil  hair^  beat  up  studonts^ 
Goiifl  u.o  to  the  otTicu  aiid  lack  ra,tier.C0t    Ihey  arc  too  emotional, 
play  favoritto  and  are  inconsistent  in  their  control.    We  need 
ycun/icr  tcachorti  who  can  Identify  with  us. 

Too  many  students  take  ETI  to  escape  from  regular  r^chool  classes. 
Only  half  tho  'kj.do*  want  to  learn  and  work,  the  other  half  cauoe 
all  klndii  of  trouble,    Tnoy  should  not  bo  allowed  to  take  ETI, 
So.-no  stiidento  have  20  aboonces  and  utill  pass.    It's  too  easy 
to  get  excused, 

Non-ETI  teachers,  when  asked  to  discuss  problems  with  the  ETI 
program  defined  the  problem  areas  asi 
Toachori 

There  appears  to  be  a  communication  problem  in  relating  information 
about  the  ETI  proGran  to  other  non-ETI  teachers.    Although  this  is 
true  with  every  school  prcgram,  a  membor  of  the  group  felt  that  be- 
cause ETI  was  •different*  from  the  average  class,  it  was  essential 
to  inform  the  other  teachers  about  the  goals  of  ETI,  Another 
mcmbrr  coir.mented  that  since  the  purpose  and  goals  of  ETI  were 
never  roally  rr.ade  clear  to  the  staff,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  ;;ud:.,einent  on  the  pro^ran.  Another  member  said  that  •in- 
service  training  muetinss*  had  helped  to  explain  the  bTI  program 
in  his  school. 

Student: 

SoT*e  members  of  the  group  expressed  the  feeling  that  other  students 
felt  F.TI  students  vrerc  belnr;  rewarded  through  field  trips,  monetary 
reco,':nitlon  ^^300, 00  at  a  special  assembly  award  at  iai^ma  Senior 
Hichj,  and  other  sp.^cial  priviJcr^es  while  regular  students  were 
not  being  f.ivon  the  same  kind  of  treatment,    A  possible  suggestion 
from  the  group  is  that  non-ETI  students  he  made  aware  of  goals 
and  contents  of  the  prcr;:ram,    Anotlior  surrgestion  was  to  have  a 
moetin.?  includin.^  only  Kil  i::trdent3  for  a  feedback  from  them  on 
how  ihcy  felt  about  the  ETI  program, 

Srace  for  STIi 

It  wal;  pointed  out  that  ETI  teachoro  were  not  always  considerate 
of  other  teacher.;,  i,  e*,  loud  cimulaticriS  which  disrupted  other 
dasjec,    IL  \rao  Gur^cstod  that  ]o:;L;ibly  canetin^r  would  lesr.cn 
noinio.    Ihe  overall  facilitica  for  LTI  in  son;e  luildinr*^  wore  not 
adoquato.    In  o:;?  school,  there  was  not  outcide  access  for  ETI  stu- 
dents who  had  to  /^o  throu^:!!  :.cien^*  clai;r;eii  to  leave  their  room. 
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Claco'cs  aro  too  larr;©  for  the  kind  of  activities  that  are  bein(5 
dont;"-5o  in  ono  class.    It  was  also  su,':£eated  that  since  come 
students  in  i-JTI  need  moro  direction  th;\n  others,  class  siae  rai^^ht 
b3  varied  to  acoonimodate  this  situation.    A  class  that  needed 
direction  mirht  only  have  fifteen  studonta  vrhile  a  class  not 
needinr,  as  nuch  direction  r.iifrht  have  thirty  students.  A<iain, 
this  Gu;:r,cotionpolnt3  to  the  fact  that  diagnostic  teaching  is 
important  for  tho  further  dovelojwent  of  iJTI. 

Non-ETI  teachers  also  expressed  a  need  for  careful  selection  of 
students  before  they  entered  the  ptrocram  so  that  just  anyone  would  not 
be  allowed  to  take  this  program.    It  should  be  open  for  only  those  who 
fit  the  description  written  in  the  philosophy  of  theprogram.    This  pro- 
blem was  more  prevalent  at  the  junior  high  level.    More  counseling  and 
even  bavins  ono  counselor  just  for  ETI  students  at  each  school  was  a 
felt  need.^° 

Comments  were  made  regarding  measuring  goals  accomplished  in  the 
program.    Some  non-iSTI  teachers  indicated  subjective  judgment  was  used 
in  evaluating  students  and  that  a  testing  program  would  be  an  unfit  eval- 
uation of  m.    These  teachers  felt  the  ETI  material  was  boy  oriented, 
that  more  social  studies  was  being  taught  than  English  and  that  the 
students  needed  to  know  basic  fundamentals  in  reading,  communication,  and 
practical  areas  as  well  as  the  tiubjects  social  studies,  math,  science, 
Enfilish,  and  industrial  arts.*^^ 

l^oblems  were  noted  where  some  teachers  did  turn  teaching  instead 
of  team  teachin^j.    A  need  for  fpeoial  training  in  reading,  communications 
and  counjif?linf;  was  expret'.ned  in  view  of  the  nature  of  this  program  and 
the  naturn  of  tha  otudunt.    Ilaving  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  program 
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was  a  eonoera  for  thece  non-m  teachers.    Hirinc  specially  celccted 
teachers  fcr  ETI  was  a  recoMPiendation.    Establiuhinc  niniiual  standards 
for  theae  students  waa  another  problem  needing  attention.  Questions 
about  the  idea  of  beln-  s]>ecial  were  raised  and  also  a  question  of 
whether  students  could  be  removed  from  the  program  If  they  didn't  belonc.^^ 

ETI  teachers  themselves  found  concerns  in  tlireo  categories  j 
curriculum  chan-o,  ad.-ninistrative  policy  and  student  selection.  Here 
is  the  breakdown  of  comments  made  by  the  group  of  ETI  teachers 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  change,  it  was  noted,  for  example 
that  the  program  should  allow  for  tho  following i 

a.  Differences  between  the  schools  and  classes i  they  should 
not  bo  required  to  do  tho  same  things. 

b.  Selection  of  new  reading  materials  in  Enslishj  many  are 
too  remote  or  too  difficult  and  tend  to  turn  the  kids  off. 

c.  ETI  has  a  male  orientation!  most  material  is  better  suited 
to  the  boya  of  tho  class,  consequently  the  girls  are  not 
being  reached. 

d.  Teachers  have  had  to  spend  more  and  more  tine  on  reading 
skills;  Lhic  is  hurtins  the  rest  of  tho  pro-ram.  ETI  should 
not  bo  considered  a  remedial  course,  a  special  course  should 
provide  this  necessary  remedial  work. 

The  following  suggestions  were  made  about  current  administra- 
tive policy.    These  comments  divide  themselves  into  the  topics  of 
teachinG  teams  and  monetary  considerations! 

a.  Teaching  te^^nis  -  scne  toachern  hiavo  been  assigned  to  tho 
prvarixv.  and  have  no  real  desire  to  teach  EU;  \canis  should 
inolu'.y  a  r,ale  and  a  f/.nalo  tt-aoher  to  provide  an  ec;ui>l 
opi.ortv'.nli.y  for  stud-ntr.  to  identify  with  someone  on  the 
team  I  tuvn  merr.lerij  often  meet  tMch  other  on  tho  first  day 
of  clai;5  with  no  chance  to  plan  to^iethcr. 

b.  Monetary  con^ildcrations  -  Tnero  has  not  Veen  enou/^h  money 
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available  lor  art  cuppilci,  nevfrs )ia rsro ,  marazinea,  films, 
film  reni-xi".,  etc,    Monoy  alno  af.er..'i  tho  txuvlf?  of  the  too 
lar<i;o  dr.. 'is  tiizo  which  has  plaMJcd        since  its  conception. 
The  prcL^enc'-'  of  two  touchers  r.hould  not  ncan  that  there  r.mot 
hi  i40  atuacata  in  the  claaa,  Juoh  nuir.hers  jarevont  efficient 
teachinr,,  increase  noiijo  lovel,  and  hamper  student  Involvo- 
laent.  Kanda  should  aluo  ts  available  to  provide  a  common 
planning  period  and  ad.  quate  8ocr<3tarial  holp. 

On  tho  topic  of  student  selection,  the  pro  blorn  seems  to  be  that 
some  students  have  selected  tho  proGram  who  don't  belong,  at  least  not 
in  terras  of  the  oricinal  objectives.    Counselors  have  made  the  prosram 
a  dumping  ground  for  borderline  students,  special  education  students, 
and  undorachievers  with  a  good  IQ.    ihere  is  a  real  need  to  Identify  the 
kind  of  students  who  belong  in  the  class  and  there  is  a  relatively  low 
correlation  between  'original'  students  and  those  presently  in  the  pro- 
gram.   Ihe  result  has  been  to  make  it  difficult  to  teach  the  course 
except  on  a  shotgun  basis. 

ETI  teachers  found  problems  with  tho  curriculum  because  of  the 
variety  of  students  in  their  classes  and  because  of  the  Inclusion  of 
ETI  students  who  didn't  belong.    There  were  references  to  unnecessary 
repetition  in  the  curriculum  and  a  desire  for  more  variety.  Obtaining 
the  films  related  to  the  ETI  units  was  another  difficulty  and  requesting 
field  triro  was  mentioned  as  requiring  too  iruch  paper  work.    These  m 
teachera  thou.^ht  a  re,-aUr  workshop  was  needed  and  that  the  objectives 
should  be  more  realistic  to  the  students.    £TI  teachers  felt  control 
should  bo  maintained,  and  that  a  standardized  discipline  policy  should  bfl 
developed  .■'•^ 

Conatrainta  for  tho  ETI  firo^rajn  were  also  found  in  the  I973 
report  on  ..TI,    Five  problc.is  were  contained  in  tho  report.    Ihey  arei'''^ 
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1,  Thift  cour.-.c  is  curr.^nt.ly  boinrj  tau.'^ht  In  a  conventional 

school  tiivirori.r.ont.    This  {rreatly  Inhibitc  tho  larocram's 
cffoctivcncus, 

a.  The  basic  philoaophy  of  the  course  often  exlnts  in  direct 
conriict  v.'ith  the  rhilo:jophies  of  a  conventional  school. 
For  oxa.T.ple,  many  of  tho  activities  in  the  prajrara  deicand 
that  :  tudcnts  be  tiilkin,"  and  moving  around  thuir  classroom, 
and  rcaiiy  of  tho  activities  take  tho  student  out  of  the 
clas..roc:'i  into  the  school  itself.    This  often  produces  a 
hi^;htr  noitie  level  than  is  nonnal  in  the  typical  school 
and  c-;uc;eR  disruption  to  tho  other  staff  members  of  the 
cchool,    T!ie  field  trips  necessary  for  a  Buccessful  pro- 
gram often  conflict  with  student's  responsibilities  in 
other  subjects, 

b,  Tho  addition-il  space  needed  for  small  group  and  individual 
activities  is  not  available. 

2,  The  cost  of  field  tripo  and  supplenieatal  actlvitios  Is  often 
absorbed  by  thi,  student, 

3,  The  so;a1s  and  objectives  of  tho  course  point  in  the  direction 
oi  Individutilized  instraction  in  an  open  classroom  setting, 

Tho  course,  as  it  now  exists,  is  presented  in  group  instraction, 

a.  The  course  is  offered  without  a  specific  place;aent  procedure 
or  quota.    Glasses  are  scmetines  very  larj^jc,  containing  40 
or  more  students.    When  coribined  with  a  conventional  class- 
room ssttiric,  this  sise  minimizes  the  effectiveness  of  the 
courtie, 

b.  Because  of  the  lack  of  placement  procedures,  a  wide  range  of 
students  is  found  in  the  coarse, 

A,    Teacher  back:round  in  dealing  with  unnotivated  students  and 
related  teaching  tcchnlriuss  is  oftan  \/eak,    There  is  no 
sixjciflc  teacher  training  program  nor  any  orientation  before 
the  opening  of  school, 

5.    Contin^'.ency  niiiar.eifient,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
dealin-  with  ,jroUor,j  students,  is  diffictLl.t  to  utilise.  The 
rev/ards  which  woald  be  laost  Meaniii;3rul  to  the:50  students  are 
either  unavailable  or  inappropriate  in  a  conventional  classroom 
Getting, 

All  of  tho  proyiou.ily  mentioned  problonis  i  re  boins  considered  by 
aanlniotratorr,,  directors,  tcachoro,  and  students  involved  in  this 


pro-:ra:a,    Lvoryone  c.-:ov:.z  concorr.ud  and  willlri::  to  attack,  solve  and 
accei»t  Iho  nrooler-is  im  they  occur, 

f' 

Impact 

In  all  tha  intor/iev;3  with  menbera  ot  the  ETI  pro^'^ram,  there  was 
no  Indication  of  disscr.lnation  of  the  m  pro-^mn  to  oth«r  schools  or 
co;ai,iunitic3  outoido  of  i^irma  on  a  refiular  basis,  with  the  exception  of 
three  cases  which  were  found. 

In  the  student  course  guide  the  ETI  course  is  described  as 

f  OHOMU  t 

109  aPJC^ATICN-  THiK'.J3H  INQUIRY  -  9 

Kii-^  ia  an  :.n,-liJih  and  social  studios  class  which  emphasizes 
learnias  by  doin-,    Kuir.crous  field  trips,  cuoat  speakers, 
role-playin;;,  aimulatlon  cames  and  celected  fili.iS  and  activities 
geared  t.o  trio  needs  oi  the  student  are  streased.    This  two-hour 
course  is  tau,:^ht  by  two  toochers  a.;d  strives  to  involve  the 
student  in  the  world  inwhich  he  lives.    Activities  are  seJectcd 
on  the  ticjia  of  their  hi-h  level  of  interest  and  exciteraent. 
Tne  cource  aeoka  to  'turn*  onthc  bored  and  unhappy  student  who 
nay  have  found  school  mcaninEless  and  dull. 

115  KD-'G/^TIG.:  T:\:\  -nH  IsOIJiay  -  10 

ii;ri-IO  ia  u  contlr.uaUon  o,i  the  class  offered  inthe  9th  grado. 
Two-hour  field  trips  to  places  that  correspond  with  units  in 
the  c'jrrioulu-n  are  plannod.  littonded  field  triro  to  such  pDaces 
aa  :-!aw  York  City,  Chica-o  and  Colorado  may  bo  offered  as  part 
of  the  learnin':  cxporioncc.  'ihe  ctudont's  responsibility  to 
himself,  his  .school  and  his  coranunity  are  stressed,  Althou-^h 
tJila  courae  Js  primarily  dosirjwd  for  the  student  who  does'not 
plan  to  attend  collce^e,  the  credits  earned  moot  college  require- 
ments, ^ 

12^  ^il-A'i_;iCjj;^':-a_K 

iuii-il  ia  i\  c":r;;iji.;ai:Lcii  oi  Eri-9  ard  10  and  is  'tau^^ht  by 
two  teacher.:  ,'ind  necta  for  ttfo  hours  e.ach  day.  It  is  vocationally 
oriLnt'd  nn.l  i  rlnarily  lo.;:  thoao  studrnts  who  do  not  plan  to 
atlc.'Kl  cullo       J^Ktor.dud  field  trija  to  such  places  as  .\'ow 
Yori:  City,  Cnlc..;o  and  Colorado  may  bo  offered,    Jhort  two- 
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hour  trii-i  to  s\jch  places  of  local  interest  aro  also  inrt  of 
the  loarnlr--by-doin-  currlculiiT,.    The  ntudcnt  in  OT  earns 
ono  orcdit  in  social  otudioj  and  one  in  En.'-lir.h,    Tliis  course 
ccn bines  what  uas  nori.ally  U.S.  history  and  11th  grade  Eiii^lish, 

125  EPUC^TIC  j  T::K0:JC^H_LPMJRY__-__12 

i::ri-12  la  ci  conti!».uiti6n  01'  tho  m  series.    It  00,7. bines  what 

waa  normally  12th  rr:uln  Enr.licih  and  U.S.  Kovern-Ticnt,  Tliis 

course  u.-3c3  the  saoe  .T.othods  as  thoso  employed  in  tho  other 
tlireo  iiTI  conrjfis,-^^ 

i-rom  information  gathered  from  the  students  surveyed  through  a 
questionnaire,  their  knowledge  o^  and  introduction  into  the  ETI  program 
caxae  mainly  fraa  counselors  and  then  from  friends.    Only  one  student 
listed  the  registration  guide  as  his  source  of  information  about  ETI. 
Teachers  within  the  pro^^ram  and  also  teachers  outside  the  program  were 
mentioned  as  persons  from  whoni  students  heard  about  the  ETI  program. 

In  the  February,  1973  issue  of  Snr^lish  Journal,  an  article 
called  "Surgery  in  the  Classroon'*  was  published  by  tw.o  ETI  teachers  from 
the  Department  of  English,  Normandy  High  School,    These  teachers  described 
a  few  ETI  activities  and  compared  ETI  to  traditional  classes.  They 
stressed  that  ETI  was  not  just  an  experimental  program  found  in  one  roan 
but  that  all  five  high  schools  and  all  three  junior  high  schools  were  im- 
plementing this  pro-ra;n. 

The  most  recent  dissemination  of  nurma's  ETI  program  took  place 
on  iNoV(;:nbor  29,  1973,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Strongsville,  Ohio  where  mem- 
bers of  tho  Associated  Public  School  Sycuens  attended  a  conference  on 
"Alternatives  in  Education,"    l/uring  one  of  the  sessions  at  this  mooting 
infor.uutlon  ixsrtairiin/j  to  iarrr.a'u  ETI  prcr.ram  was  presented  to  the  group. 
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Future  Plana 

In  "Biucation  Throu:;^h  Inquiry"  1973  report,  the  ETI  pro^^rara  in 

fti.rina  was  compared  to  four  othor  alternative  programs,  namely,  In- 

dlvldualiaQd  Instruction,  The  ETI  Learnins  School,  and  A  Learning  Center 

or  iitore-F^ont  uJchool,    F^oin  thio  ccriiparison  it  was  found  thati 

the  present  pro,-;ram  (ETI)  has  been  the  first  highly  succesoful 
interdisciplinary  pro^jri-in,  in  the  system,  at  the  secondary 
level,    TlUs  success  points  the  way  to  other  interdisciplinary 
ventureo,  not  only  betuoen  iiMslish  ajid  social  studies  but  also 
between  other  and  all  departments,"-^'' 

An  ETI  Rice  ftroject,  the  Binders on  Conference,  held  on  May  25th 
and  26th,  1972  at  the  Punderson  llanor  Lod^e  in  Newberry,  Ohio  was  oon- 
ductcd  by  the  Co-Chairmeni  Tom  Dunford,  Coordinator,  Secondary  English, 
and  Leonard  Lang,  Coordinator,  Secondary  Social  Studies  in  an  effort  to 
set  goals  and  objectives  for  ETI  and  future  directions  for  ETI,  The 
participants  in  this  two  day  conference  were  six  chairmen  who  had  pre- 
viously held  series  of  dialogue  conferences  with  ETI  teachers,  non-ETI 
teachers,  ETT  students,  ETI  parents,  administrators,  coordinators  and 
directors. 

What  ^Mprgod  from  the  dialogue  conference  of  the  ETI  teaching 
staff  were  propof-ils  offered  in  the  genorai  area  of  curriculum  innova- 
tions,   These  fcJlowi 

A  wortehoT^  for  ETI  toachors  should  be  held  over  the  summer  to 
provide  in-r.(.<rvice  train.ln';';  and  to  revrrite  ccurse  each  year. 
This  would  furnich  a  cLinoe  for  mrtners  to  get  to  know  each 
other,  dovelop  team  tcchniquos, 

i-;l'f or t  nhonlii  be  made  to  inlr  ttiriohero  on  basis  of  personality. 
New  tcaclicr;;  ohoid'tn't  bj  thrown  into  in. 
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Koro  firnncial  tiupport  muEit  bo  jnado  avall/xble  to  make  poaaiblo 
a  co.riuon  planiiin.'3  ixjriol,  brnall«^r  claoijoat  and  a  clush  fund  to 
purcha.v>e  suppllea,  order  xIIms,  etc. 

There  ohoald  ba  more  clear-cut  curriculum  for  teaohor  to  follow, 
yot  there  must  aluo  bo  the  opportunity  for  teachers  to  vary  routine 
to  fit  the  personalities  of  vhe  teacherc  and  the  class i  by  all 
incaiiR  alundon  the  concept  that  all  clasr.cs  have  to  bo  doing  tho 
same  thing. 

Special  clasces  are  needed  for  skill  imp^ovomGnt  in  reading 
and  writing. 

There  ehoiild  be  a  free  period  for  the  ETI  teacher  to  confer  with 
students  from  the  class  who  have  special  problems  or  neeiJs, 

There  should  be  a  pco.'rram  to  interview  potential  ETI  students 
before  they  enter  to  determine  whether  the  student  belongs. 
Criteria  would  have  to  bo  acvecd  upon,  however,  before  such  a 
course  could  be  instituted. 

A  variation  of  activities  is  needed  to  prevent  interest  lossj 
otherwise  the  curriculum  can  become  repetitious  and  deadly. 

The  sur;^.ections  included  trying  a  contractural  typo  grading 
pro(r,ram  to  encourac©  students  to  tackle  projects  and  carry 
thorn  through. 

Some  units  are  not  on  the  kid's  level... 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  more  experiences  like  the  New  York 
trip}  ftxperiennes  where  student  shovrs  what  he  can  do  . . . 

All  must  recosnizG  that  so:no  kic.s  are  not  reached  by  JSTI  .  .  . 

ETI  should  be  taken  out  of  tho  fliGllsh  and  social  studies 
dopart-nents  and  rr.ade  a  sopcrate  entity,"'-^ 

Already  some  of  tho  future  plans  listed  have  become  reality. 

For  exarij)le,  liTI  team  im^tners  have  a  piannins  period  scheduled  together. 

Another  pliin  beln-:  p:.'acticcd  ia  natchirc  personalities  within  teams. 

Rirt  of  the  tx^am  leader's  responsibility  is  to  schedule  workable  teams 

for  the  ii'i'I  pro;;i-3n  ir.  their  buildinf?;.    At  Valley  For^.e,  another  plan 

If.  hoivt:  r.ado  real  by  LTI  tcnchcrs  who  cpcnd  time  outsido  of  class  with 
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studoniii  who  requoKt  sjxjclal  help  or  havo  ]>roblems,'  The  ETI  i-iro^'ram  at 
J^.easant  Valley  Junior  \iich  uses  a  contract  Bystem  for  planned  projects, 
another  I'lan  already  in  action.    These  exajnples  indicate  that  some 
future  directions  aro  already  Ix-coming  a  reality  in  this  program. 

In  the  Efinie  report,  non-UTI  teachers  sufigestcd  ETI* a  future 
directioivj  include  lowering  the  proeram  to  the  5th  grade  and  offering 
more  Level  I  couraos,"''^ 

ETI  students,  when  asked  for  their  recommended  future  directions 
for  ETI,  in  their  reported  dialogue  conference,  saidi 

1,  Ten  minute  breaks  are  needed.  Some  schools  don't  havo 
any  breaks , 

2,  Mix  teachers  with  each  unit, 

3,  Don't  have  so  rr.nny  race  fllr.s,  r,r. 
U»    Basic  En£li3h  skills  arc  needed. 

In  the  dialogue  session  with  liTI  parents,  their  suggested  future 
directions,  for  ETI  vfcre  recorded  asi 

1,  Limit  the  size  of  ETI  —  keep  it  down,  (All  acreed) 

2,  }{ave  some  required  reading  in  the  course, 
3i    Merc  field  trips,  (Very  strong  on  this) 

^,    Teachers  devote  more  tine  to  individualizing  the 
peogran,  Idc-ntify  problems  individual  students  are 
having;,  then  work  with  tnera  to  correct  these  problems 
(be  it  reeding,  sociali'^ation,  etc) 

5«    tove  students  do  more  research  on  topics  they  are 

intereat'^;c:  in.    Felt  that  their  otuaonts  could  be  made 
to  enca:;,e  in  this  profitable  activity, 

6,  toke  students  do  more  writing  so  that  they  will  realize 
what  they  are  learning  .  ,  , 

7,  Co  a  survoy  of  liTI  f:rc-.duates  to  see  how  helpful  the  program 
was  to  then  ,  ,  , 

0.    r.ore  of  tho  3  r's,^^ 

llio  administrators  and  counselors  v;ho  portlciiated  In  these 
dialof.uo  conforonccr.  enumerated  those  five  future  directions j 
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1.  Additional  dlr.oipUnoi;  ooal.l  bo  ir.Gludod. 

2.  ino  ro'.':.lbilUies  or  exrandiny  into  tho  ?th  and  6th 
t'.rados  r.hould  conRidcrod, 

\"  A  ■^f^°J°^-c^'»''^''elor  should  fce  included  on  the  teaohin/r  teams 

5*  'nS^e  u^"/'?f '       '^'''^'^        ^"^'^^  ^^'^^^  convenlon?. 

leelin.^  exnrcunod  against  EPI  boing  Goiaratod  from 
the  mainatrcani  of  the  school  ,  ,  ,22  ^     i^^utcu  irom 

In  the  dialogue  conference  with  coordinators  and  directors  their 
future  directions  were  stated  as  follows i 

^«    typing  for  these  student  ,  ,  , 

3.  l-nioroving  reading  skills 

thSr^LircoicVpL'^  ^^^^^  ^'"P^-^ 

5.    helping  sUff  understand  the  curriculum  and  goals  of  ETI^^ 

All  of  the  mentioned  futured  directions  have  been  considered 
seriously  by  the  directors  of  this  program.  Their  considemtion  is  demon- 
.ptratod  by  the  fact  that  several  plans  are  already  in  practice,  as  shown 
In  previcitoly  cited  examples,    l^a's  ETI  progra„^  ia  alive  and  aotive, 
and  continues  its  active  planning  for  the  future. 
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\  r  "J    w  :  .  •  .  .      .    '     ^       ;     /  )  ; 

Many  hi)'h  jcIjdoI   slti  Jcnl  s  do  ma  f  a?(^l  I   in  certain  subject:;  which  cduIcI  l>o  ol   value  Id 
luiau:.('  fuibjictr.  arc*  a  llirt/ii   Lo  ihnir  acadopiic  record  and/or  class  rank. 

The  oj)ti<n  to  l^^lu.*  work  on  a  ''Pass-Fair'  l>asis  instead  of  the  traditional  AJi,C,D,  or  K 
inarkiu)^;  sy?:tCMii  nt^riMally  usod  in  ihe  class  i5  offeitd  to  students  r.o  that  they  can  takci  a 
course  vMiirh  oflcrs  a  j;roatfjr  cha lloiii'^ci  and  opportunity  to  work  for  improvomcMit  of  their 
learMinj;  capabilities  and  knowledfv?  wiiliout  r(iceivin^»  a  traditional  {;rade. 

The  follov/ing  guidelines  will  be  in  eflect  for  this  prop.ram: 

1.  The  "Pass-rrtil"  option  may  be  exercised  fur  any  course  which  appears  in  the  cur- 
riculuin« 

2.  Only  one  unit  of  credit  or  less  may  be  selected  on  a  "Pass-Kail"  basis  each  year. 
This  may  be  in  addition  to  those  subjects  taken  where  "Pass-F^il"  is  mandatory- 

3.  Students  arc*  required  to  declare  their  intention  of  taking  a  course  on  a  "Pass- 
Fail"  basis  by  I'riday  of  the  sixth  week  of  school. 

4.  Student  is  to  obtain  an  application  from  his  counselor.     He  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  required  infonaation  is  completed  and  that  the  necessary  signatures 
have  been  obtaitied.    It  is  then  to  be  returned  to  his  counselor  for  processing. 

 5»    Counsuior-wili  iiotXy  classroom  teacher  of  student's  decision  to  take  the  course 

on  a  "Pass-Kail"  basis  and  then  have  application  filed  in  student's  folder* 

6.  Once  student  has  made  tlie  decision  to  be  graded  on  a  '•Pass-Fall"  basis,  he  may 
not  receive  letter  grades  during  any  marking  period  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course . 

7.  The  student  must  meet  all  requirements  for  such  courses  including  the  complcftl  on 
of  tests. 

8*     Student  should  achieve  satisfactory  work  and  exhibit  a  definite  effort  for  self- 
improvement  in  order  to  receive  a  mark  of  "Pass"  as  well  as  receive  credit. 

9.     '•Pass- Kail"  marks  will  not  be  figured  into  point  average  or  class  rank. 

10.  Students  receiving  a  failing  grade  under  this  option  will  not  be  considered  for 
National  Honor  Society. 

11.  Student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  taken  on  a  "Pass-Kail"  liasis  must  follow  the 
withdrawal  proredure  established  lor  courses  taken  on  a  regular  basis. 
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A  coin:ni  1 1      vn*:  fon.u  il  to  stij».r,^-^i ^  wftys  of  revising;  thn  form  and  procedure  bo  ihflt 
the  i-'iivrrjj!;  rfpcrL*;  Wi>nld  r:iMvo  nore  eflt!Ctivuly  iheir  n^ajor  purpoHOs-- Lo  provide 
Llie  £ili!d<Mil.  with  an  t  vcUini  int\  ol  his  pro^\rc»r.G  to  dale  nnd  pcriuif:  him  to  lake  nec- 
csf;ary  :;t<  p5  to  inprovi;  Uiti  pevf (uiuancc ,  and  to  provide  home-r;chool  comiuunicat  ion 
concciuinv,  th(!!  slndcjnl'b  piofrrss*    The  coiniui tlee,  consiLtinq  of  nine  students, 
8^v<>n  U-.acliers  and  tlireo  parent r,  has  developed  the  attached  projjrens  report  form 
wliich  it  Icfl.s  will  piovido  helpful  infonnation  and  give  students  and  parents  a 
coiiiplete  evaluation  of  a  student's  work. 

Wliile  a  sufM;estion  wac  made  that  progress  reports  be  eliminated,  the  nia jori  ty  f clt 
that  students^  parent and  teachers  would  bc^nefit  from  the  coiiununica tion  it  it 
could  be  lv;ndled  (efficiently  and  £airly#    Most  parents  are  concerned  about  the 
school  performance  of  tlieir  children  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  improving  the 
student*!;  work.    Some  te*achers  expressed  reluctance  to  spend  twp  class  periods  in 
conferences  with  the  students;  however,  the  benefits  to  both  teacher  and  student  of 
such  con.nmn  lea  tion  should  outwcit^li  the  disadvantage  of  extra  planning. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  present  form  contains  unnecessary  ambiguities  and 
inapprop'rinte  categories.    The  coimiiittee  recommended  a  much  simpler  report.  A 
progress  grade  will  indicate  to  student  and  parent  a  more  exact  evaluation  of  \;ork 
up  to  pro?;reKs  report  time.    The  progress  grade  does  not  asf^ign  a  report  card  limi- 
tation.   It  is  merely  a  tentative  evaluation  and  would  be  affected  by  the  student's 
performance  during  the  remainder  of  the  course.    Because  the  absence  record  is  so 
often  a  factor  In  the  student's  achievement,  the  progress  report  includes  space  for 
reporting  the  exact  nvimber  of  class  periods  which  a  student  has  missed. 

Parents  and  students  a,",reed  that  t!ie  most  meaningful  part  of  the  progress  report  is 
the  couitaonu.    Teachers  also  felt  that  in  order  to  be  helpful  the  report  should  con- 
tain specific  5Ug[;estions  for  what  the  student  should  do  to  improve  his  class  per- 
formance.   Therefore,  the  recommended  form  contains  provisions  for  both  of  these. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  report  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  care  and  thought 
which  the  teacher  ures  in  preparing  this  part  of  the  report. 

The  student  es  well  as  the  teacher  will  sign  the  progress  report  to  indicate  that  he 
has  seen  the  report  and  discussed  it  with  the  teacher.    There  will  also  be  a  space  for 
the  signature  of  the  parent  if  the  teaclier  requests  it. 

The  progress  report  will  be  prepared  in  triplicate.    The  ori{>inal  p.oes  to  the  student 
to  be  t/;^Uon  lu>r»e>  or  i  I  h-ny  bo  mailed  if  the  tf^achcr  feels  that  is  neces{;Qiy.    A  copy 
goes  to  the  couiis:t*Lur  ko  that  he  i.iay  be  infonred  of  student  performance  and  take  any 
indicated  fiction.    The  third  copy  is  the  teacher's  copy.    Tlie  si^e  of  the  form  is  such 
that  it  will  fit  as  a  part  of  the  student's  cumulative  record  and  will  also  fit  into 
an  cr.velopn  if  mailinj;  is  necessary. 

The  rcxoiniv.orKlft tion  nubnittcd  by  the  Proj^ress  Report  Coimnittee  was  reviewed  and 
accepted  h/  tl\e  Principal's  Advisory  Coituuittee  of  Teachers,  Parents,  Students  and 
Adi.iini?;ti'ilors.    Dl  »  and  other  priticlpals  reviewed  it  and  approved  it  as  a 

Pilot  Si  titiy  iOr  1V7^,  107^.    The  guidelines  for  Prouress  Reports  should  also  be  follow- 
ed a.'i  their  inLent  is  consistant  with  this  application, 

\ 
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1.  nni^-  r^l'iarnt  vill 
ci  1.*  c»:  .  (•  .;• .  M  ox* 
u  job  pi.. ft.  b.rr:iu 

of  nuh  c.ua^ 


Topi C X    I;: .T^ T Job  PI '  rr» :r nt 

vb  v;^  tVij  );  \j  ivi  ilili:  \'-)it  r:U.l  d^v:ctly  r:*/>;.'st 

V.ii  1  ;io>o  a'A^t.or  CiV.  Wuvolon.         An  for 

ib..v.  :\      1       MV     ;rt  i'h:)  t  ^^ohLrr^  Ox  Uii.i  unit  ra  cXooo  to 

Ca'^  .1-  ^  i  i  cpovoLdo;.."'.!.         it.ri:?t:lcn'\l  .job  p:i.ricc-:3r/.it  t*iv.?r.\i  for 

0 

!•    /.r!:  r,  Dp'.^r^ccr  iV;**'a  tho  voorxtlonril  doprrlm?nt  nncli  r.a  a 
cc."*  /i;)lov  ov  0^\:/r.«  to  npr^rli  to  tho  cluun  nVout  1)^  ./  a 
pl^.C  ..:/at  l^.n\^:.>t  rimntloirjo    IIo  obcxild  npon*-!  xUn  ivi.lorlty 
of  a  p.^rJ.rcl  d.vciOA  in  dot?,H  cvoi^  facet  of  plac^n^^j 

c;  i"^: -*:u)n  rlrito  rc  nful  cr  pxcri^^ont.        :ln  cv^t^ootrd  tlvxt 
t!vj  ;.;^::i''»:or        l*:a  \^oo^;p  rdvr:;K'0  not:lco« 

2*    Tv.v^V;  vh';  c^r.nn  into  r:?,^ll  n^ci-o:;.    Tlicoo  CTOUpn  will  t;ork 
tv      !jx^  t'  vor'  /vnt  tho  c  ai^iro  vnit#    0*v:  prAnon  bo 
d::  :!^  vv-'^d  i\i  c /a^*)  lr;r.ao:%    If  tit  nil  p::  .aiblo^  i 

c* /:;:.*;lr.ioo  t:  :r  '  i  to  jr/.lrlc.r.ho  thr/t  r.or^t  i'l/r.I*  oV.vlcnto 
CO  c  .:lva  r^vi  Jv;vo  trrnr.port vMrn  r.v?'ilabJ.o  t>D  th^*  ^ 
p.    A  f  ^     -vli  vi\l  I  ^  (jo?-octrd  to  fu:t  r.c:  f;c:K,//r\l  nio-*  /Inor  for 
t'vVfi  )';o,:]rot.    }ri.o  c'ut^orj  Kill  i^iolvdot    ponb  Job  IcMn^ 
y  }:  >  vraxc-y,  l*olp  tho  cUnJurocta  tn?.chcr,  end  dtvr  -^t  (Towp 
w.    i)  # 
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y('\\  ;••  •••  \  5 1  in-/ 
t'c       M."'-  .•.•■I..,  Vi. 
ir.  Wo  h\\r.i\',r  r.:>  lo- 
CI'-;  r  r^?  :  i»o  -f"  *! 

hcuiM?    l.'I.-.^  vcr!: 
yon  b  «  oc  \,'iv^t 
Jo  thu  p  .y? 

Ih'.:  .".'Mwr  r  rn't  the? 

oi'        p  .  vc^on 
yew  i.vo  iA-c.y  i  i:fi  irj 
{•CO,    V.Vitcj  it  clc;;n 
to  70*4  vca't  lorrs'l* 
II. A\!  a  p.-.pi'i*  r  ri 
tP<.i)'i;U:  J^•■^.(•7  bofoi'C 
yC'U  crll, 

6,  riiid  c.-vt  ^-hcn  you 
r.liculd  r*^  th  ro. 


?.    Viio  j.-'arV.nt  vrlll 
fill  cat  t'l':  i^.T.I. 
Job  ?lr.cr.-:'..vf,  I  jircru'n 


3.    T?;*?  nti'.tl.  .v.t  v.-ill 
ro  on  ct  3    '  t. 
fiold  tvlpn  t-.A  t-a.').r- 
T;r:n::;cri  f  ii'i  ii,  ".uotiioc 
in  Cvy.'.hor..-^  (^c  inty 
£ii;;l  fill  cut  •  "con- 
tnct  cur.rvny  .-iioft* 
for  ocoh  ono. 


1. 


1. 


All  c-fcjidc^itn  Jn  tho  clcMfj  \'ill  conrploto  tho  v;ork  r.pplicAtlon. 
(C.:o  l'o*n»  A)    ihf.t  vlll       Cilcd  in  tho  placcwcnt  offico 
('ih'^  E.T.Xo  ol(..'  croc.i)  rjid  Lopt  by  tho  otudcnt  tmporvloor, 
SliHkntn  Col  r.-iC?  to  thoiv  i«fii'ccml  profile  if  nordcd, 
(P;\-)lllco  ;;ill  bo  avalltiblo  ii  197f?-7;5^  ochool  yc.-u*) 

T:;r;  nturkntn  ^Jill  nov)  bo  told  th^t  thoy  vrill  bD  ctirvoyins 
t>i.o  locril  rvon.  for  Job  onpo'.*tunltioo  for  thrni3clvf?a  and 
otbcr.T  jn  the  K.T.I,  rjonior  olatn.    Tho  clanorooin  tcachor 
v?lll  £,un«oafc  to  t>:o  croupo  tho  dlfforont  nethodo  of  find- 
In;;  job.  1 Odd n. 
1.    ncWiipnpor  ado, 

tolcT'hon'.!-yollow  pa/ -f; o 
Tri.cMn  r.nd  rclutivon. 
Vlxidc;/  f.du 


2. 
3. 

5. 


rr.dlo  r^.d  'IV 


6,  nitnl-fiold  trlpn, 

7.  V',nlC:13, 

2,  At  tV..o  tl'/D  tho  olGorroom  toncher  vdll  explnin  in  dotnll 
to  lVo  c3r.j;a  r.bcrat  thr, 'linl-riold  tr.lpn  thftt  tho  liidlvidu/il 

t^':o  om'im  tho  unit,    llo  vd31  oxpl.iln  tho  uno 
o:.^  t'n  fion'cr-.ot       ."iry  .' lirot  for  cnoh  vlnitation  (.'>o  Ponn 
Ij)    )?C!  ri'.Ll  ri...o  c:.nl.\::.n  thr;  fvoccptcd  rrouivl-nilori  for 
r r.'J.5iV-'..'.old  -irjnn,    I'.-^.ch  f:icld  trip  in  co'  -Ooto  only 
f.Cl-vr  th-j  cr-i-i-r.-'t  foivi  l;i  rcr.^Totcd.    Fori.irj  vrill  be 
pT;  rrd  o:i  flXo  vrivh  tho  uUirJc^nt  f.npnrvifior. 


jyoc.  0  rturq 

r.-lv.tUxita  Mill  bn  tthovni  tho  \l'.^o  pf  Ihlo  "Job  Hfjooxirfto  CnH." 

sdll  Im'j  u.'iod  to  obvnln  era  ivjoorj?,  AcL\>:il  job  loado, 
Ia'.)  i;t\idciit  cvnyx  rlnoT  \r}.\\  plnco  Wio  cfwda  o-i  a  i>rf:« 
ncidlr;.'.  Hi:icv.in  b?nrd  VTlrji'olo  to  rll  M-.rlor  K.T.i.  utAiclfntr;. 

1  •••7  crrjcrlc  ifioa  of  moWn'j  rr  oloycn-;)  rnd  LaDlcln-::  to 
r.:V.i:'/u.'j  \:.ai  a  E.u1v/.l-;;\ifi.o  of  Ciu-juttrn;)  ni:lt.ib.lo  for 

Ccrtl  cVl!;ci\.!:j:l.c;n.    I;>/c:y  fc;;  cloyu  nhcnvld  bo  not  Anldo, 

v-.!v'i  t':o  to  t^^V.z  abor.t  IJ.r^o  rTn^oi'lrncoa. 

At      r  )  o:' lit  i:\  -i  ■•'^  v.vLt  ibo  tor.choi'         bnr.ln  to  hold 
5r  v:.-..:A'r'\X  crrvwovt  :irjo!j  v.'ith  f.-.-c.-.y  n-fc;<ulr,nt>.    Sv-io  d  )toraiTT\tlon 
xrm  :  :;vo  to  In  ;-.do  r.rj  to  tho  ot-.idcnt'n  fitnoan  \ot  tMiVi 
t:\  a  i'lO.X-t^i'o  ,1ob.    Tc-n-j  fjtndcntrj  u.Ul  nncd  ^>.ddltion.•^l  tont- 

to  ;..':l'.T.-An  t^oir  ^-ork  fiti'/U^Hgn,    Ol.bnr.3  ^rlll  n^'>d  tm- 
crt-v.v';—' at.    At  •L:r.L;)  pntlut,  it  p-^y  ba  noocjnrry  to  prr.ot.lco 
rf.ivi-  ;vv.lr-;a.    'xuo  tr.r.choi'  cr.u  r(//Ac7  tU'j  i:oot  ntCzcd  miontiono 
fr^i  i  c  oi.oyovn  ircludcd  'Xn  tlvla  u;rlt.    (r^oo  rxttnclK  f.i . ) 
V:  :  .  n  rr'Oo:»f:l  r'.oblcr.^-j  c:::L.':li  in  plr.oc-rjnt  of  rii  iudivlclual, 
t'vj  t-ruih-r  f:haad  rofor  tho  otTidirat  to  tho  Vooatlonal 
Cc:v:-'!c:ior« 

OI^o  fj)ra  r.n.'5:lr"  ";nt  for  th-j  entiro  c3c.rn  vrlll  bo  to  wito 
c.n  ivrMf  lo  i'ov  t'lo  school  nc.v;rJi.\",por  rolativo  to  thrsir 
r.otiv.vl:'.c3,    T.i-y  Jnfcr.-r'vb:lo'.i  tb'v!;  vrr.o  /N-^incd  rorj'.r.iins  tho 
c:  :iD.c-.-.:>-vcv  r-.'.tlc^':  \rill  bo  of  (;:roat  vnlwo  to  othor  ncnloi*o 
Xcc'dt:,-:  for  per:— ncnt  mcAz  nftor  Graduation. 
^•^0  v.lMr:\to  ob,1c-ct;i.vo  of  tbin  unit  i/o.tld  bo  tho  placcwfjnt 
of  r.o:"i  K.'x'.I,  ctivdcnta  frcn  tho  "rontac\  ou!i-,:Ti:iry  nhoota" 
Ihcy  cbtaln^id  th\->oji:^i  thoiv  nitii-flold  tripo. 
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liv^  w^lVi:!.        C.l^.y  V.j.iO        iSi;  ".v.:) 

you  c:h\  yowi^  cm  ii':  -y.,.  ^^.^J-crj     ^ ^^^^^^ JTo 

In  i  '.1  cr::)V/Tnr/% 

.r/j    ];:•  r  A:!clvo;;/3  Dion:) 
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Jon  lii  v.ounci'  cako 


Por.a  C 


DATE 


A.rr    •• ; 


jc:3  Di^ccnrnT-rr 


rilONF.  IJO. 


J^AYS  M  T  V  R  p  G 


I'ALS 


ror.n  I) 


1. 


6. 

<\ 
10. 
11. 
IP. 

in. 


lo  thlo  a  r(  \.- .pent  JoV»  0-  It  ono  v;h:l.ch  lo  of  a  temporary  or  oonoon,ol  nntura? 
^.•hat  .to  tlic  po.l:<.cy  of  i'.vj  corprny  in  roc^-vrd  to  prc:::ot4on  frcni  within  tho  rniknl 
Doc'j  tho  cc:  -.-r/  Ivr/fi  u  •li\".:lnij..s*  prc-rrn  din  ^;Iilch  I  nlfr'nt  participate? 
JV.c'j  tho  cr^  -  ny  Ir.vn  a  i.-n-Jion  or  rctirr  -out  rryctc:ii,.  horjpatallsatlon  *>Jid 

l:joa  tho  cc.  ;.:  -v/  h  ivo  n  cut  nchotlulo  of  o.Vinrlon  for  tho  vrrioiio  Job  clnriolficntiono 

Arc  cnlM/  .1nr:i  rr.n!;rj  b.-cd  on  r.:»rit,  prc-otlcn^d  o::nniln!ition  or  Icn-th  of  aai-^ir.o.l 

liov;  rcon  rf  !-.:.^  tbo  ;in;- uill  X  hic-.r  vrhothcr  X  rw  hired? 

VriuHt  io  thu  ccvnc^rl;  of        iilc.'xX  br>r;.ri? 

Po  you  ).->.vr.  f.-lcni:j  or  3;.>lntlcao  vrorl'.ln.'^  for  oiiv  con'/pmiy? 

;^.v;j  you  CTC'V  Jn  ivcnolr;  vHth  t)io  lev;? 

Avo  yrn  frro  t-,  t-r/.-ol?    WAiTd  yen      vril.lin-  to  rolocatc? 

V.^v.t  in  year  f.^inJon  '••.'.rTrclally  cunlj.ricn  you  for  the  Job? 

l.';".t  V;.*></.cn  nv  i.v  ^M'.i^KM  00  you  r.-Mul? 

j;-vf  yc.\j  fvi-v  rirr"  rrcn  n  Job?    If  r.o,  \:hyl 

A..'^  yo\>  in  r.  po-jxtioa  lo  vnrk  ovoxt.ltDr!  v.-hon  nr^oojumry? 


8/| 


1').    V  •  fr.    'I  rc-.v."  c'v:,\    r  (  vIm-jy 

.?0.  lie;  fo.v  (1:1(1  ;c:^      ■h\  j       f cu:  cc'arr.lricii? 

21.  D;)  roa  tV  Jr':  f  -.-^  t^.J.n  :Jn  a  f:Jold  of         yr/a  x?rnt  to  at'-.y  In? 

IIou  In  yc.  fc:.:*  )--.!'.:!n  rrd  fnaon? 

?:5.  IJIry  did  v.-.n  3.f.:.\o  ycvi'  r.-'CT.i.CLVj  job? 

pJk  Do  yen  b-lc:.:;;  v'.)  r  •.  7  r  :."^":<!3r;.-5.c  n-<l  or-"rdc,VcJ,on.'i? 

25.  Td  yon  o-.:n  jcw  c  :  1  h: l  oV 

26.  vri,;it  do  voix  1,1,:,  t<t.,;vt.       p,v;'.'iot  pr.a  rci-Tloco  of  oiir  co~piuv? 

27.  o-ih-^-r  i-:.  -::c:?n      jy-v  fcMly  An  tho         lino  or  vorhl 
P.B,  Vl'.o  firo  o^.iv  c?:r:;r/;.i\;;  vj      "i'^.a  Aiol.d? 

^0.    r-.va  you  ctc?  V.-c  .1  in  l.:r:jj:or;.'j  fc?  ycnvnoli"? 

:51.    Do  ycu  c.'Tdvo  -to  nc--b  jv'w  f.M  hifsiUi-sua  ncrio  Urxy? 

Vliat  in  }  car  n-l-.-'r  v  :lfj  1*10  v:^]:^o  of  ft  collc-o  cduoMdoa? 
53.   V'lvit  fc:\';'.ri  1  r 7/ j      yci  r:::?:.'':? 

Vl^-if.  t-.*.vi  v  :  Ox\  y,,^  1:^;,,-,      pxic:;  to  cot  to  work? 

yj,    V.r.t  in  j  -.-riv  Vi.  <  ;  :vir.rj? 

llr;  in  rctr  c;:'-'.r  ,  v/U  (.-.vL-  'vidcA  c.T.:cvi  <:io  fiif^uc  of  our  lncht..tr:.'? 
:7.   r;.w  vcuTa'rcA  >  r-v::^-;  v  :0.rv  r-o  <?l%v.ot:lca  of  n  yoiiwfjor  pc.rncn? 

^0.    Av)  .;c  \  c-;'.;.-!  :'-.':- ;  ;\ c:..*.::.-;  ;■'/ -v? 

^10.    I •.-.•7       in  f.;  \/-:v;..l/  •  i'/ 

'ii.    Vh.-.rn  (•■'.•I  ••(.•1        ;  :  -v  r •.•:r.'c -,1  'I ;.',>.:^ v. '/.'>•;? 
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RUSSIAN  c\m 
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insrAriK-A 
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STACK  CUF.W 
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APrSNDIX  I 


Goal 

 — ■  —  ■ 

Objective 

 ■  —  ■ '  — -  ■   

Erfectiveness  Measures 

Predicted 
I2ffectivencsa 

1 

1 

BtancianiiTiod.  test 
Mth  rr-T-clo  rc'adin,'^; 

1 

2 

tcauhor  tuaervation 
relevant  rcadinst 

100/» 

1 

3 

claasrocln  tivity 
Diudcnt  will  v;rlte 

Wo 

1 

teacher  ol'ir.crvatlon 
dictlonnry  usafl;e 

90% 

1 

5 

teacher  obaervation 
oral  oxprcaaion 

50% 

1 

6 

teacher  ouicrvatrbn 
confidence  in  spsaKinf! 

teacher  oboorvation 

1 

7 

dlscuoaions 

1 

teacher  otocrvation 
listeninf^  skills 

^095 

1 

0 

teacher  observation 
visual  llturacy 

60':? 

JL 
1 

10 

clasiiiroo.-n  project 
I'll  met  ct  r.asa  media 

7070 

1 

11 

written  analysis 
bias  in  novrs 

^5% 

1 

12 

teachwr  oteervation 

ability  in  non-lan'tuaro  medium^ 

80% 

y 

1 

class  projtjct/aiary 
value  delinitlon 

90% 

Cm 

2 

2ra 

written  list 
delonne  of  actions 

50% 

2b 

written  list 
identification  of  value 

Qoro 

2 

20 

to  AC  n  u  x;  0  L'^  crva  l  i 
Bourcrj  of  bias 

60/o 

2 

2d 

diary  entry 

record  oi  ieellr.":3  , 

75% 

/• 

2e 

tcacnor  ousorsratlun 
n?rsonal  ^jx.vnlnation/valuea 

Wo 

e. 

clacisroa.  activity 
accDntvnot'^  bv  others 

^Ofo 

claiib  ao^ivitiou 

Wo 

2 

rolo  iMaviri  ' 

wri\t:;n  u^^rl: 

?. 

3c 
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Goal 

Objective 

iili'f eotivenyas  HoasurQa 

Prodicted. 
Effectiveness 

teacher  ooaervation 

2 

contact  with  others 

40$ 

written  list 

2 

4b 

value  idontif icabion 

60,-? 

vfritten  scaio 

2 

5 

increase  of  values 

90% 

') 

1 

oral  expression 
observatVoan 

B0% 

written  wor;< 

3 

2 

record  ob^jorvationa 

80% 

3 

3 

oral  exprciJa^ion 

state  situation  clearly 

1% 

3 

oral  expicwsion 
comxxrc  altfrjrnativos 

50% 

3 

5 

oral  cxpref.^sion 
eval'mte  alternatives 

60% 

3 

6 

oral  express ion 
lack  of  infomatlon 

60!^ 

ot}3ervation  in  counseling 

1 

evaluate  inter^^ata 

60% 

4 

2 

individual  ol;so2rvation 
individual  observation 

Q0% 

oral  expresfiion 
Golect  criteria/ jobs 

Q0% 

5 

oral  cxpreyj^ion 
occuTXitional  constraint 

S0% 

teacher  ot;:j'.'rvatton 

5 

la 

utilise  corii.-nunity  resources 

B0% 

written  cxpreoaion 

5 

lb 

knowledge  of  co»*?imunity 

70% 

tiiaciier  observation 

5 

2 

cor^munity  sorvico 

80% 

written  expre:5!:iion 

5 

3 

f^uest  j^inrak'^rr:! 

50% 

written  ex-prca^ion 

,5  ' 

yjor:uiblo  occu  rations 

75% 

.  Vfrittofi  ux]iro:jnibn 

5 

cul  tutnl  cx  \;'c:if:noos 

70% 

ttachor  oL::cmitio;i 

6 

la 

exDwriU>"o/A.oisare  act* 

90% 

oral  oa: -uvijjion 

6 

2 

idontlry  r.otVv.ltioo 

80;i 

teacnur  ob  .'jrv.'Jition 

() 

3 

cr.r^jrir.iico  ini.ji^rc  act. 

m% 

tc.vich'^r  o tn' /at Ion 

6 

fun.bncntil.s  of  Irliuirc 

80;^ 
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Goal 

Ob  Tcctivft 

iiif f octivenecci  Measures 

Predicted . 
Kfrectiveness 

tcachur  oUiorvation 

7 

In. 

liaj»rovcMnoHt-conirfiunicalion 

7 

lb 

70% 

teauncr  obLiorvuiion 

7 

2 

c  uc  c  o  il;  0  f  u  1  n  c  c  0  d  t  ar  o  c 

75'o  • 

7 

3 

oral  expro^jiiion 
value  cl^-rification 

Wo 

teacher  OL^urvation 

7 

r 

school  tehavlor 

60% 

teacher  ot3ervation 

7 

5 

lnve3ti;/o.te  vocationG 

80^ 

toacher  observation 

7 

6 

Incroaso  coafid^nce 

Wo 

teacher  observation 

7 

7 

Droble/n  solvlnr 

teacher  enervation 

7 

8 

\if^A  n'P  tine 

t Gf I c  ii or  0  L£5  e  rva  1 1  on 

a 

o 

tGrLCher  oLjcrvation 

H 

V. .» 

lb 

teacher  ot^jv-irvi^tion 

H 

1g 

a    A    r)-f    M  f.i    Vvu  h  fL  V 1  rtT 

written  evaluation 

Q 

la 

60% 

tc'acnc*i*  ot;3ervation 

9 

lb 

concern  u/rien's  ^  Ives 

Wo 

written  evaluation 

9 

✓ 

Ic 

ohjectivo  c;rino  ^:03iti 

Wo 

teacher  oh-.orvauion 

9 

Id 

unclorr>t^'»,ridin.;  all  psople 

70% 

written  cvuiuation 

9 

Id 

valve  c:i  ririf  5  caticn/cnviron  • 

90;5 

writ  evaluation 

9 

ir 

val      loz  i  t  i  c  r./  ivoverty 

80.1 

writLc/i  rv;.luatiun 

9 

If- 

value  ::'Ci:.i tlon/wnr  f<  peace 

9o;? 

written  cVftluaticn 

9 

Ih 

valro  ;'0.;itlori/  v-J'^ulntlon 

80;^ 

v;r J.  tt\:n  tv.i^luation 

9 

2 

rnniliarl::M  vith  rroHcnj 

90^'^ 

wrifvvn  cv.\iuavlon 

9 

3 

kno'^] ed  *c/r:r!;e  ot*  rro.iudico 

90.1 
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Goal 

'  Objective 

tlffoctivencsa  Moasures 

Predicted 
Effectiveness 

teacher  oUscrvation 

9 

exT5ortiro  to  llfo  styles 

70% 

writton  cvaluution 

9 

5 

knouledro  of  life  styles 

70% 

teacher  otrjcrvaticn 

9 

6 

exposure  to  ocolc-'.y  );roblems 

90% 

9 

7 

project 

ecology  rro.jcct 

90% 

9 

8 

project 

explorp  cost  of  ecology 

90% 

tcachor  oteervation 

g 

7 

0 

eXT^osurc  to  poverty 

6o% 

teacher  conservation 

9 

10 

caujies  of  poverty 

60% 

11 

teacher  observation 

9 

oxrosurp  to  poverty 

60% 

9 

12 

project 

olil^in^t5.on  of  poverty 

60% 

9 

13 

project 

in-dcDth  knowlGdrie 

80,^ 

l'^ 

teacher  ouaei*vatlon 

9 

expccura/idcas  of  poT)g;?;rowth 

85% 
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 CMTOR  1   

II^THODUGTIOH 

History  books  describing  American  public  education  during  the 
1960'8  undoubtedly  will  depict  the  decade  as  one  where  traditional 
education  was  under  attack  by  educators  and  lay  persons.    Many  people 
concerned  about  deficiencies  in  our  educational  system  addressed  themselves 
to  finding  solutions  to  these  problems.    The  growing  Interest  and  effort 
by  many  people  to  find  and  institute  alternative  programs  within  our 
public  school  system  was  based  on  the  objective  of  providing  higher 
quality  education  to  a  technologically  advanced  and  pluralistic  society. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  what  one  community,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio  has  accomplished  in  providing  an  alternative  to  the  tra- 
ditional program  in  their  high  school.    This  study  describes  the  history 
and  operations  of  the  Catalyst  service.    It  was  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1973.    The  study  Is  not  designed  to  draw  any  conclusions  or  make  any 
evaluations  about  the  program. 

The  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation  who  commissioned  this  study 
posed  six  pivotal  questions  upon  this  investigation  centers.    They  arei 

1.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  program? 

2.  How  and  why  did  the  program  come  into  being? 

3.  What  has  been  its  subsequent  history? 

^.    Are  there  procedures  and  data  in  existence  to  evaluate 
the  program? 

5.  Does  it  appear  that  the  objectives  are  being  met? 

6.  What  procedure  has  been  established  to  disseminate  innovation 
to  other  schools? 
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Initially,  thft  researcher  spont  tlmo  rcadinc  baokground  information 
on  alternativo  pro^iraias.    To  obtain  a  porspeotivo  for  tlio  study,  the  re- 
searcher reviewed  pertinent  literature  deacribinij  alternative  programs 
in  other  hich  schools  in  the  United  States, 

Secondly,  the  researcher  spent  approximately  eighty  hours  from 
October  23  to  December  l4,  1973  Catherine  data  about  the  Catalyst  service 
at  the  Shaker  Heichts  Hleh  School  and  in  the  community.    Using  the  follow- 
ing  instruments  and  procedures,  the  researcher i 

1,  Sxaniined  school  files  and  individual's  records  for  information, 

2,  Attended  six  student  seminars, 

3,  Attended  workshop  on  Alternative  Education  held  at  the  Hariott 
Inn  on  ilovember  29,  1973  sponsored  by  Associated  Public  School 
Systems, 

4,  Sat  in  on  several  consultations  between  individual  students 
and  Catalyst  staff  members, 

5,  Shadow  studied  five  students  using  the  Catalyst  service  by 
talking  with  the  students,  their  sponsors,  and  the  staff,  by 
attending  with  them  their  activity,  and  by  reviewing  their 
contract  and  ©valuation, 

6,  O^lked  with  the  following  persons  using  the  interview  schedules 
.   for  teacher,  counselor  and  administrator,  (See  Appendix  A) 

Catalyst  staff  members » 
Hr,  VJilliara  ;;ewby 
Mr,  William  Trost 

Shaker  iHzh  School  Guidance  Counselors i 
lir,  rhilip  ?ach!ian 
Krs,  lietty  2onthius 
i-ilos  (Jladys  3ur;j,e3S 
Mr,  iHt  Burke 
Kiss  Iktty  Gluason 
Mr,  Alan  Cric^sby 
Mr,  Ken  Looney 
Miss  Dorothy  Crndorff 
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3l»a!:or  ;il.'.',h  u>choo:L  Teachers  j 
llias  :;ancy  IIo.ll later 
i'ir,  David  Ivio  .'amara 
Mro.  Audrey  ijiont 

Ccnmunity  RQSOurcd^i-orson  for  Catalyst  and  Shaker  Heights 
Board  oi'  Education  nie.nbor  (elected  i^ovember  6,  1973) » 
Hrs,  i'larijaret  Mitchell 

Sliaker  Hoiv'hts  Hl^h  School  Pcinoipali 
Mr.  P^itz  Overs 

Central  Administrative  itaff  of  the  Shaker  Hei^ghts  Board  of 

fiducationi  -  •■ 

Mr.  i-tod  David— Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr,  l^obert  Stinson— Director  of  Special  Services 

Mr.  Joseph  Ssuaja— Director  of  School-Community  Relations 

?•    Hcviowed  Hr.  ilenneth  £.  Looney*s  Masters  Qssay  accepted 

Aucust  8,  1973  t)y  John  Carroll  University  titled,  "Alternative 
Ptro^ans  within  the  Traditional  School  Setting  t  A  Group  Case 
Study  of  the  Shaker  Heights  High  School's  Catalyst  Ecosram." 

The  discussion  of  the  Shaker  Heights  program  begins  with  a  look  at 
the  events  &nd  conditions  and  l^ackground  that  influenced  the  founding  of 
Catalyst.    This  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  original  philosophy 
behind  Catalyst  as  well  as  any  changes  in  objectives  during  its  existence. 

Chapter  2  deals  with  data  including  physical  facilities,  financial 
data,  student  enrollment  data,  and  staff  data.    Chapter  3  contains  the 
implementation  of  Catalyst t  its  curriculum  and  methods.    Chapter  4  has 
beei  omitted.    The  student,  teacher,  and  staff  reactions  noted  during 
interviews  are  in  Chapter  3  a-nd  5*    Chapter  5  describes  the  School's 
evaluation,  problonis  noted  within  the  program,  the  effort  Shaker  has  made 
to  dlsseminato  information  to  other  schools  and  the  co;iimunlty,  and  any 
future  plans  foi'  Catalyst. 

iiacl'vcround  and  Influencing;  PYictors 

Tlio  origins  of  tha  Catalyst  pco{;rara  trace  back  to  the  1970-71 
school  year  at  Stelter  Helrjits  High  School.    It  was  in  the  fall  of  1970  that 
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Dr«  tfllllam  il,  Greenham,  I^inclpal,  somo  of  hlo  staff,  students,  and 
parents  becamei  Increaslnf^ly  concerned  that  oomo  constructive  evaluation 
be  made  of  the  type  and  quality  of  education  in  the  high  school.  The 
curriculum  had  already  been  mbdlfiod  "tiy  a  Flexible  American  studies 
program,  by  a  Humanities  course,  by  Independent  Study  JRirojects,  by 
Senior  Projects,  and  by  several  mini-oourses  in  Senior  English  and  Con- 
temporary America,^   But  the  Shaker  community,  aware  of  experiments  else- 
where in  alternative  forms  of  education,  was  interested  in  further 
investigation* 

From  the  available  information,  it  appears  that  two  of  the  most 
important  meetings  held  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1970  were  those 
sponsored  by  the  FTA*    One  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  panel  discussion 
entitled  "Education  in  the  Seventies."   The  panel  included  the  following 
persons  I 

Wesley  Gabb,  Principal,  Normandy  High  School, Parma,  Ohio 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Shea,  Executive  Director,  CULC,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dr.  Kimball  Howes,  Principal,  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio 
Timothy  Stevenson,  Student,  Friends  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Louis  R.  Salvator,  English  teacher,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School 
William  H.  Greenham,  Principal,  Shaker  Heights  Hi^^h  School^ 

At  the  other  FTA  meeting  students,  parents,  and  teachers  led  by 
Dr.  Greenham  discussed  the  possibilities  and  methods  of  planning  for  the 
future  of  education  in  the  high  school.    These  PTA  programs  demonstrated 
and  further  aroused  the  community's  interest  in  the  need  for  further 
planning.    It  was  decided  to  create  a  Community  Council  to  evaluate  and 
make  plans  for  the  future  of  Shaker  Heights  High  School. 

On  March  7i  1971 f  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Martha  Holden 
Jennin^io  Foundation  asking  for  financial  support  for  the  Community 
Council.^ 
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Cc,  Greenhan  liad  already  obtained  financial  support  ($R,200)  from  the 
Shaker  Hoighta  Board  of  Education.    The  Jennings  B'oundatlon  accepted  the 
^  proposal  and  made  a  grant  of  ^8,410,  and  the  Community  Counoll  became  a 
reality  in  June,  1971.    It  waa  throuGh  the  efforts  of  this  Community 
Council  in  1971-1972  that  Shaker's  alternative  program,  known  as  Catalyst. 
Game  into  being. 

Dages  2-3  of  Appendix  3,  "Abstract  of  Proposal".  "Statement  of 
the  Problcin".  contain  a  review  of  the  school  community  in  1970-1971  and  a 
summary  of  factors  which  influenced  the  staff  to  see  a  need  for  alternative 
programs,   to.  Greenham  and  his  staff  at  Shaker  High  School  felt  strongly 
that  a  need  existed  to  develop  appropriate  programs  for  different  groups 
of  students. 

The  first  Community  Council  jneeting  was  held  on  June  1?.  1971, 
The  minutes  describe  it  as  an  organizational  meeting  with  Dr.  Greenham 
pcesidins.    Table  I  on  the  following  page.  Community  Council  Members 
1971-72.  lists  the  28  members  of  the  Council  and  how  they  became  members.^ 

On  June  22.  the  following  officers  were  elected 1 

Mr.  William  Trost  Chairman 

Miss  iVancy  Goulder  Co-chairman 

tos.  Crystal  Gifford  Reoordins  Secretary 

Dr.  Edward  McMillan  Executive  Secretary 

The  Council  reviewed  the  summer  activities.    Information  was  prepared  during 

the  summer  for  the  next  full  Community  Council  meeting  to  take  place  in 

September.  Students  reviewed  backcround  literature  and  prepared  an  annotated 

bibliogmphy  on  alternative  education.    Students  also  interviewed  parents 

uftinc  the  questions  found  in  the  Appendix  D.  "Interview  Questions  For 

Itoenta"    Results  of  the  interviews  which  involved  the  following  topics 
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(urljlnally  all  student  Council  meraberei  later 
roplacemonts  were  appointed  by  original  mombers; 


Sue  Braham,  Senior 
Itiul  Oampboll,  Junior 
Hollj  l-'^ederico,  Juiilor 
CJharles  Fox,  Junior 
Randall  Ginn»  Junior 
Kanoy  Goulder,  denior 
Zachary  Green,  Sophomore 


Ira  J<aplan,  Senior 
Alan  Mooney,  Sophomore 
Slllot  Nefjin,  Jenior 
Kira  llingler,  Senior 
Jessie  Roberson,  Senior 
Sally  Rooker,  Senior 
Helen  'Hakacs,  Sophomore 


4  TSAGH3R  MEM3S113       (Elected  by  the  faculty) 

Mrs,  Grystall  Gifford,  Business 
Mr,  Kenneth  Looney,  Counselor 
Mr,  David  KoKanjara,  Science 
Mr,  William  Trost,  Mathematics 

5  ADMINISTRATOR  MiiS-lBERS  (Appointed) 

Mr,  Kenneth  Caldwell  (Assistant  Principal) 
Dr,  William  Groenhara  (i=!i:inclpal) 

^*  ?v^?  f  u^^^^*?  (Administrative  Assistant,  Central  Office) 
Mr.  Robert  Mohney  (Dean)  wnxoe; 

Mr,  Allen  Zimmerman  (Dean) 

4  mm  M2M3ER3    (Appointed  through  the  m) 

Mrs,  Juanita  Dalton 
Mrs,  Jane  Jaclwon 
Mrs,  Jeannette  Lenkoski 
Mrs,  Martjaret  Mitchell 
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were  reported  to  the  Community  Council, 

Most  worthwhile  current  courses  and  prof^rams 

Least  worthwhile  current  courses  and  |a:ograms 

Common  characteristics  of  good  teachers 

rxiture  programs 

Grading  and  evaluation 

Student  involvement  in  ourriculum  planning 

Goals  in  teaching^ 

October  1971  was  spent  in  self -education  by  the  Community  Council* 
It  met  weekly  and  heard  consultants  speak  on  alternative  parocraios.  On 
October  6,  Father  Thomas  Shea,  Principal  of  Cleveland's  "School  Without 
Walls",  CULG,  gave  a  presentation*    On  October  22,  Dtr* Jerry  dson. 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  Pittsburgh  Publio 
Schools,  looked  at  Shaker's  offerings  and  talked  about  possibilities  and 
practicalities  of  various  Vocational  Education  programs,   Mr,  Robert  B, 
Schwartz,  former  Principal  of  John  Adams  High  School  in  Portland,  Oregon 
conferred  with  the  Community  Council,   Members  of  the  Council  visited  llew 
Trier  H<.&h  School,  £^ranston,  Illinois,  the  Baldwin-Whitehall  school  dis- 
trict near  Pittsburgh,  Glen  Oak  School  and  CULO  in  Cleveland, 

On  October  28-29,  the  Council  held  a  retreat  at  the  Mt,  Augustine 
Training  Center,  West  Richfield,  Ohio,  where  reports  based  on  school 
visits,  interviews,  and  conversations  with  consultants  were  made  on  wo 
basic  questions!  "Where  we  should  be  in  September,  1972"  and  "How  do  we 
get  there" ,^ 

As  a  result  on  November  11,  four  task  forces  were  organised.  These 
were  called t 

1,  Vocational-oocuj^utional 

2,  Classical-traditional  . 

3,  Informal-flexible  - 

4,  "School  Without  Walls"-tran6ition'^ 
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Thoir  job  was  to  work  in  depth  on  opeoifio  areas  of  planning  and  to  auhnit 
plana  to  tho  Community  Council  for  diacuasion  and  approval.    One  purpose 
...of-thS  task  force  approach  was  to  provide  additional  input  hy  involving 
more  people  on  the  committees.    They  met  frequently  and  used  the  instruments 
which  are  found  in  the  Appendix  E,  "Preliminary  Outline  for  Proposals  by 
Task  Forces,"  Appendix  F,  "iJasio  Considerations  For  O^sk  Forces  on 
Educational  Alternatives,"  Appendix  G,  "Opinion  Survey  on  Educational 
Alternatives  at  Shaker  High."    On  November  23,  the  task  forces  headed  by 
Randy  Ginn,  "School  Without  Walls".transition,  presented  to  the  Community 
council  the  idea  of  a  jrogram  to  meet  the  needs  of i  1)  those  who  have 
superior  educational  motivation  and  who  would  like  the  opportimity  to 
leave  high  school  to  gain  additional  experience  and  2)  those  who  are  under- 
achievers. S   It  is  in  this  November  23rd  task  force  report  that  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  alternative  program  that  was  to  be  called  Catalyst  can  be 
found. 

In  December  each  Task  force  presented  to  the  Community  Council  a 
statement  of  goals  and  means  of  implementing  them.  The  faculty  met  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  the  proposals  and  reported  their  reactions  to  the  Council 
on  January  13,  1972. 

On  March  5:,  1972,  Dr.  Greenham, Brine ipal,  and  Mrs.  Juanita  Dalton. 
parent.  Miss  Nancy  Goulder,  student,  and  Mr.  William  Trost,  teaoher,  pre- 
sented the  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Community  Council  to  the  Board 
of  Education  who  acted  favorably  on  them.    Recommendation  #2  formally  intro- 
duoed  the  concept  of  Catalyst.    The  five  recommendations  werei 

The  Corjiunity  Council  recommends  that  Shaker  Heiphts  Hiffh  qohooi 
be  f:iyen  tho  opportunity,  h^rAmin-f,  in  ^^ioptomber,  1972.  to  oarfht  X 
school  credit  for  regular  work  exj^rience'plus  cinc^x^t  e^oll'enj  in 
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an  Occuixitlona]  Seminar,    Theroirpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to 
provide  opportunity,  in  addition  to  enrollment  in  vocational  courses, 
for  atudonts  to  develop  oocuiJational  insights  and  to  relate  their 
school  program  to  occupational  experiences* 

2*    Hie  Conmunlty  Council  recommends  that  a  prograja  to  be  knot^n 
as  CATALYST  ba  developed  and  made  available  to  students  of  Shaker 
Heiii'hts  Hich  School  in  September,  1972,    The  purpose  of  CATALYST 
is  to  provide  an  alternative  opportunity  for  students  who  are  dissat- 
isfied with  the  present  educational  pro-ams  but  who  alone  are  unable 
to  define  an  educational  design  that  will  meet  their  needs, 

3*    The  Community  Council  reooMmends  that  flexible  study  course 
offerings  be  s Significantly  expanded  at  Shaker  Heights  High  School, 
according  to  student  interest  and  teacher  availability.  Flexible 
study  courses  are  designed  to  emphasize  self  motivation  and  self 
direction  by  students,  and  to  deemphasisse  the  traditional  role  of 
the  teacher,  in  the  context  of  a  cooperative  group  experience, 

4,    The  Coiiununity  Council  recommends  that  a  Community  Resource 
Bank  be  established  at  Shalcer  Heights  High  School  beginning  in 
September,  1972,    The  purpose  of  the  Communi>ty  Resource  Bank  will  be 
to  provide  all  Shaker  High  students  access  to  the  rich  human  re- 
sources of  our  community,  resources  which  can  be  useful  in  a  variety 
of  educational  experiences, 

5*    The  Community  Council  recommends  that  a  systematic  reappraisal 
of  existing  courses  at  Shaker  Heights  High  School  during  the  1972-73 
school  year.    The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  provide  every 
department  of  the  school  opportunity  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
departmental  course  offerings,  in  light  of  changing  educational  needs 
and  developments,^ 

(For  a  complete  description  of  these  recommendations,  see  Appendix  C, 
"He port  and  Recommendations  of  the  Community  Council,") 

Minutes  indicate  that  the  Community  Council  met  three  times  after 
the  Board  had  accepted  the  recommendations.    They  discussed  methods  of 
implementing  the  five  proposals  and  concurrently  attempted  to  reach  an 
agreement  concerning  specific  reconunendations  on  human  relations  at  the 
high  school.    The  Community  Council's  activities  were  terminated,  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  with  a  picnic  on  June  V*,  1972* 

This  has  been  an  historical  description  of  the  Coiomunity  Council 
and  its  activltio».  The  purpose  was  to  provide  the  reader  with  background 
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for  Shakor  Hoi<rhts  Hic,h  School's  alternative,  Catalyst,  which  became  an. 
operating  part  of  the  curriculum  involving;  staff  and  students  in  the  fall 
of  1972, 


Philosophy 


The  Catalyst  I'arograin  was  presented  formally  to  the  parents  of 

students  attendinc  Shaker  Hei^jhts  High  School  by  a  letter  dated  July  7, 

1972  from  Dr,  William  H.  Grcenhain,  i^inoipal.    The  Catalyst  program  was 

described  by  him  as  a  service  whose  purpose  wast 

•  •  •  to  provide  alternative  educational  program  opportunities 
for  students  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  educational  program  but 
who  alone  are  unable  to  define  or  design  a  program  that  will  meet 
their  needs* 

Ihe  essence  of  Catalyst  will  be  the  close  working  relationship  of 
a  student  with  a  professional  educator  in  an  environment  which  permits 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  programming.    Two  factors  are  essential 
if  a  student  is  to  benefit  from  Catalyst*    The  first  is  the  student's 
recognitionof  his  inability  to  be  successful  within  existing  educa- 
tional pronraiss*    The  second  is  the  student's  willingness  to  work  with 
the  Catalyst  staff  in  developing  educational  programming  and  to 
accept. the  staff's  professional  Judgment  in  the  developnent  of  those 
plans 

/ 

The  researcher  has  not  talked  to  Br*  Greonham  because  in  the 
summer  of  1973  he  left  the  Cleveland  area  to  become  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsford,  New  York  city  schools*    F^om  interviews  with 
several  staff  members  selected  by  Dr*  Greenham  for  Catalyst's  first  year 
(1972-73 )f  there  is  uniformity  of  opinion  that  the  program  was  designed  to 
work  with  students  who  had  problems  learning  in  the  traditional  way*  Mr* 
William  Trost,  in  an  interview  on  November  12,  1973*  stated  that  Catalyst 
was  not  set  up  as  a  remedial  projf^iram  but  was  designed  to  help  those  students 
who  had  lost  interest  in  learning  in  the  traditional  way  but  yot  did  have 
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some  doslra  atid  interest  to  learn.    Nra.  Betty  Bonthius  indicated  that 

.  .  Shaker  had  a  look-ntop  education  in  the  past  ... 
but  Catalyst  with  its  fioxibilAty  provides  a  continuing  option 
for  students  who  need  or  seek  a  fresh  approach  in  their  high 
school  oxi^orlenco.    The  otudont  in  academic  difficulty  is  given 
?h^«uT;sf  ?        successful  student  may  pursue  a  special  interest. 
iSualStonr-lJ^^  demonstrate  concretely,  our  belief  in 

Mr.  David  Macl.amara  stated  that  the  philosophy  behind  Catalyst  was  to 
"...  try  to  help  students  who  were  'turned  off,  not  motivated,  who 
cut  classes,  or  who  might  be  confused  or  'lost  kids*"^^ 

During  the  summer  of  1973  a  change  occurred  in  the  Catalyst 
program.    Just  before  Dr.  Greenham  deiarted,  he  and  his  staff  members, 
Mr.  Trost  and  Mr.  iJewby  decided  that  the  ongoing  Independent  Study 
program  should  come  under  the  supervision  of  Catalyst.    "The  Student 
Program  HLanning  Guide  for  1973-7^"  described  Catalyst  on  page  6 i 

«+,J^n+?'*!:^^f  ^^^f"  developed  as  a  service  to  help 

students  examine  their  present  school  situation  and.  where 

!fffTif     i^''^  altornatives  to  regular  classroom  learning.  The 

siioowJr  ^^^^^^"^^y  i^^^lv^  educational  experiences  Sutfide  tL 

To  CataC  creduf   '  regulations  apply 

1.    f^oposed  work  for  credit  is  developed  as  a  contract  by  the 
?he  fSlnoJ^?*^^^^^  ^^^^  '"^'"^^         ^^^"^^^  ^ 

^*         n^f^®  Tf?®^  """Jy  requirements  of  the  contract 

are  mot,  and  the  evaluation  has  been  certified  to  the  Prinoiml 
by  the  Catalyst  staff  member.  rrinoipai 

In  ^,he  same  Student  Program  HLanning  guide  on  page  5  Independent 
Study  is  described! 

criu'^r^K      Shaker  Heights  Hi^h  School  may  earn  one-half  unit  of 

prolLt'ornL'LT'^'\J"'?^^"'^"^  '^"^y-    Independent  Study 
student!  ''^^"^^  interest  to  a 

To  initiate  Independent  Study  at  the  begiimine  of  any  semester 
a  student  muat  develop  and  subait  a  written  stud?  ^opSLl!  ?he 
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proposal  must  include  a  otatcment  of  purpOBO,  a  description  of 
method J  and  rosources  to  bo  used  in  the  study,  and  the  endoroomont 
of  a  faculty  member  vfho  will  Berve  as  pi'ojcct  advisor  and  ©valuator. 

Credit  is  given  for  Independent  citudy  if  the  project  is  of 
sufficler.t  rigor  to  be  equivalent  to  a  full  semester  or  full  year 
ootirae.    The  evaluation  of  Independent  Study  ia  on  the  basis  of 
either  "H"  »  Honors  or  "P"  »  ikss. 

Mr,  Tcost  said  that  the  1973-7^  Planning  Guide  was  printed  before 
the  decision  was  made  to  combine  the  two  groups  and  that  is  why  the  two 
pro^^rams  are  listed  separately.    These  two  programs  operate  according  to 
the  Planning  Guide  except  that  the  evaluation  of  Independent  Study  is  on 
the  basis  of  letter  grades  or  pass -fail, 

Mr,  Trost  also  said  that  one  reason  for  combining  the  programs  was 
to  counter  any  'stigma*  that  Catalyst  was  designed  only  for  non-aoademio 
students,    i}r,  Greenham  and  the  Catalyst  staff  believed  that  by  putting 
the  two  groups  together  (Catalyst  and  Independent  Study)  any  student  with 
a  legitimate  idea  for  an  alternative  educational  program  would  be  a  part 
of  Cfetalyst,-^^ 

Interviews  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1973  with  the  new  Ecinolpal, 
Dr,  Fritz  Overs,  with  the  Catalyst  staff,  and  with  guidance  counselors. 
The  researcher  noted  somo  differences  in  opinions  concerning  the  combining 
of  the  two  pro^^rams— Catalyst  and  Independent  Study,    Some  felt  that  they 
should  remain  separate  programs  and  still  viewed  them  as  such  while  others 
felt  that  they  belonged  together  and  there  should  be  a  continuum  between 
the  two  programs.    These  differences  vrill  be  described  in  greater  detail 
in  Chapter  5»  "itoblems  Noted  Within  the  Program," 

Another  reason  for  combining:  the  two  programs  stems  from  the 
administrative  roqulrement  of  the  new  six  hour  minimum  standard  for  the 
Gchool  day— a  new  standard  cot  down  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  1973-7^ 
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school  yoar.    If  tho  educational  activity  takes  placo  outalde  the  school, 
it  re(i\iiref5  the  aiiroement  of  the  student,  his  parents,  and  school  officials. 
See  Api)endix  H,  "otandards  For  Defininc  the  Jchool  Day," 

An  additional  reason  for  combining  Independent  Study  and  CJatalyst 
was  that  the  Assistant  Principal,  Mr,  Albert  Senft,  in  charge  of  Indepen~ 
dent  Study  in  1972-73  retired  and  his  position  was  not  filled.    In  an 
interview  on  December  19,  1973f  Mr,  iiewby  said  that  he  and  Mr,  Trost 

suggested  to  Dr,.  Grcenham  that} 

<  • 

they  were  the  most  loslcal  replacement  administrators  (for  Independent 
Study)  and  that  their  motivation  was  to  help  Jjr,  Greenhara  with  the 
budget  problem,  to  insure  the  continuance  of  Indoi^endent  Study,  and 
to  bring  some  improvement  to  the  Independent  Study  procrara  that  was. 
very  lax, 

Mr,  Trost  said  Dr,  Greenham  and  Dr,  Overs  believed  that  the  Catalyst 

staff  could  keep  track  of  the  hours  students  in  tho  Independent  Study 

program  spend  away  from  the  school  building  just  as  they  handle  this 

matter  with  Catalyst  students, 

Ihe  Catalyst  philosophy  in  1973-7^  is  Indirectly  expressed  in  the 

brochure.  Catalyst.  Shaker  Heifjhts  Hi^h  School,    See  Appendix  I 

Catalyst  is  a  service  which  helps  students  find  and  use  community 
resources  for  learning.    Here  the  term  community  is  used  to  Include 
the  school,  the  business  world,  social  agencies,  as  well  as  all 
that  surrounds  us, 

and  in  the  statement i 

Catalyst  is  for  any  student  who  wants  to  use  tho  service. 

As  ji  final  comment  on  the  current  philosophy  of  Catalyst,  the 

researcher  attended  a  workshop  of  the  Associated  Public  School  Systems  on 

Kovember  Z9t  1973t    Dr,  Allan  Glatthorn,  the  keynote  sijoakor,  described 

three  educational  alternatives i  the  alternative  school,  the  alternative 

procra;,),  and  the  alternative  path,    Dr,  Cvers  and  Mr,  Teost  conducted  throe 


.  1^ 

eotiaiona  deocrlblng  Catalyst.    Mr.  Trost  likened  Catalyst  to  an  'alternative 

path'.    This  ia  an  alternative  which  "...  provides  the  individual  a  v^y 
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of  hacking  out  his  own  path  and  getting  credit  for  it."      Mr.  Trost  also 
stated  that  many  students  at  Shaker  want  the  traditional  format  as  opposed 
to  an  alternative  school  like  GULC.    Others  want,  in  addition,  an 
opportunity  to  learn  in  a  my  that  makes  sense  to  their  individual  interests. 

Dr.  Overs  indicated  that  he  was  pleased  that  the  guidance  counselors 
were  involved  in  CJatalyst  by  directing  some  of  their  advisees  into  ex- 
-ploring  the  service.    He  also  said  thatt 

« 

.  .  .  Shaker  is  a  college  preparatory  high  school  with  a  strong  and 
diverse  faculty  ...  it  is  also  a  public  high  school.  Approximately 
95;?  of  the  students  a  few  years  ago  went  directly  on  to  college  or 
further  education.    How  only  about  83/5  attend  college  after  finishing 
Shaker.    The  Jhaker  community  is  changing,  and  the  high  school  should 
.    gear  its  prosram  according  to  the  changing  needs  of  its  students. 
Catalyst  is  one  alternative  designed  to  meet  changing  needs. 
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DATA 

Location  and  Physical  Facilities 

1972-  1973 

Headg.uarters  for  the  original  Catalyst  program  were  a  olassroom, 
Room  116,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  high  school  building,    Mr,  Trost 
stated  that  he  felt  the  room  was  large  and  not  conducive  to  talking 
privately  with  students  or  meeting  in  small  groups.    There  was  no 
special  equipment  in  the  room  besides  chairs,  tables,  and  filing  cabinets* 

1973-  197^^ 

The  Catalyst  program  is  housed  in  a  20'  x  10*  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  high  school  adjacent  to  the  cafeteria*   The  room  is 
divided  into  two  areas t    the  front  section  is  the  Catalyst  staff  office 
and  the  back  section  is  a  room  used  for  student  seminars,  meetings, 
counseling,  or  remedial  or  special  work.    On  the  following  page.  Figure 
1  is  a  floor  plan  of  the  present  facilities.    Two  desks  serve  the  staff, 
and  the  bookcases  and  files  contain  material  relating  to  Catalyst,  to 
Mre  I-iewby*s  Flex  classes  or  to  Mr.  Trost*s  Math  classes,  or  to  education 
in  general.    A  telej^one  serves  the  staff  and  students  seeking  information. 
Chairs  are  provided  by  the  desks  for  student  consultation. 

In  the  lack  part  of  the  rooio,  the  furniture  is  moveable  so  that 
about  ton  persons  can  p-.athor  for  a  meeting  or  seminar,  or,  one  or  two 
persons  can  use  it  for  an  activity.    On  the  East  wall  is  the  following 
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Figure  I 
Floor  Plan I  Catalyst 
November  6,  1973 
Not  to  scale 
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statomont  written  in  colored  chalk i 

move  ahead 


-7 


On  the  Wost  wall  is  a  bulloi^n  board  and  on  November  6th,  1973  the  follow- 
ing phamplets  were  on  display i 


Drug  Abuse 

Kusio  School  Settlement 
Modern  I^nce  Association 
Adult  Recreation  in  Shaker 
Health  Care  Facilities 
Youth  volunteers 


Oatholic  Counseling  Center 
Center  for  Human  Services 
l^egnancy  Counseling 
jRrivate  School  Selective  Consultant 
Ikrent  Drop-in  Center 


In  discussing  the  physical  set-up  of  the  program  on  November  12th, 
Mr,  Ttost  stated  that  he  felt  that  the  location  near  the  cafeteria  was  an 
asset,  and  as  students  learned  where  Catalyst  was  located,  they  would  drop- 
in  more  frequently*    lie  indicated  that  at  one  time  he  would  have  liked  a 
large  lounge  area  for  student  sociability  but  he  does  not  feel  so  strongly 
about  this  need* 

In  describing;  the  physical  set  up  of  Catalyst,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  only  a  part  of  the  student's  tlmo  in  this  program  is  spent  in 
the  on-oampu3  facilities*    The  student  uses  physical  facilities  in  the 
community*    Those  are  described  in  Chapter  Bj^'GurriculaTi  and  Methods*" 

Financial  Data 

* 

1971-197:^  (;'.iv  1>  1971-Juiie  30t,  1972) 

To  supjiort  the  worit  of  the  Community  Council,  (^co  Ch-iptor  1, 
"ijackpround  and  Int'luoi.cini.;  i-'iictoru")  a  l»u>l<::.ot  of  .;i6,6l0  was  ouUittud 
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by  tho  iihikcv  Hoif^hta  City  School  District.    The  >5artha  Holdenjenninea 
Foundation  Granted  <fQ,klO  and  the  balance  of  -^8,200  came  from  local  tax 
funds.    The  budget  for  the  Conununlty  Council  was  as  follows i 

Grant  Local 
funds  funds 

l^xrtial  Salary  of  Administrative  AssH  to  -  ^6  000 

Supsrlntendent  (2/5)  ' 

Substitutes  for  ilanning  Co;a:nitteo  Members  $1,080 

Subatituteo  for  Doijartmont  Heads  and  Key  -  i  OOO 

Teachers  to  allow  visits  * 

Travel  for  Jtaff  visits  to  other  schools  2,000 

 toane  faros,  car  mileage,  distand  and 

local ) 

Consulting  Assistance  2  000 

Consultant  travel  and  expenses  1I05O  " 

Sujnmer  e.-aployment  of  two  students  to  1  28O  I 

assist  in  preparations  for  1971-72  ' 

Materials,  clerical  assistance  (including  1,000 

data  processing)  and  printing  costs 

Telephone  .  200 

Film  Hental  . 

Postage  and  labels  .  ^qq 


TOTAL  $l3,4l6  §b720 

Grand  Total  4l6,6lO^ 
The  Shaker  Heights  Board  of  Education  accepted  the  Community 
Council's  recommendations  to  establish  the  Catalyst  program,  the  Work- 
Study  Proeram,  tho  expanded  Flexible  Studies  program,  the  Community 
Resource  Bank,  and  a  reappraisal  of  existing  courses  at  Shaker  Heights 
High  School  during  1972-1973.    No  breakdown  of  specific  Catalyst  costs 
in  the  Com-n.unity  Council's  total  budget  of  $16,6l0  was  available,  but  It 
is  estimated  that  about  50,^  of  the  funds  were  Involvoa  in  the  planning  of 
Catalyst.    T«ii.'j  approximation  was  derived  from  revlewins  Community  Council 
minutes  and  fro.n  direct  query. 
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>  1972-1973  School  Year 

The  cost  of  the  Catalyst  Program  as  reported  on  November  28, 

1973  by  Ilr,  f^ed  Eavld,  Assistant  cJuporlntendent,  Shaker  Heights  Board 

of  IDduoation  was  ^25,309,20.    This  ficure  represents  the  monies  paid  to 

the  Catalyst  staff.    It  includds  fringe  benefits. 

1/2  Nr.  I'^rost's  salary 
1/2  Hr.  !»QMby's  salary 
1/2  Hr.  Haciiamaira's  salary 
1/5  KiTs.  Bonthius'  salary 
1/5  ViT,  Loonoy's  salary 

Other  expenses  such  as  secretarial  service,  materials,  classroom  space 

are  not  specifically  accounted  for.   The  source  of  these  Catalyst  monies 

was  local  tax  funds. 

According  to  Mr.  Uewby  and  Mr.  Trost,  approximately  81  students 
used  the  Catalyst  service  to  some  extent  during  the  1972-73  year.  The 
oost  averaged  i^^^O  for  each  student  using  the  service. 

Mr.  tfilliam  H.  Groenham,  Principal  of  Shaker  Heights  High  School 
spent  much  time  planning  with  the  Catalyst  staff.  So  far  as  oan  be 
determined  there  was  no  administrative  charge  to  Catalyst  for  this  service. 
Summer,  1973 

During  the  summer,  Mr*  Trost  and  Mr.  Newby  were  paid  less  than 
$1,000  to  spond  time  in  planning,  in  writing  a  brochure,  and  in  drawing 
up  contract  and  sponsor  evaluation  forms.    Ihe  source  of  the  reimbursement 
to  these  Catalyst  staff  members  was  the  unused  portionof  the  Jennings  grant 
which  had  boon  allocated  to  plan  future  programs  at  the  high  school. 
1973-197^1-  School  Year 

Tho  cost  of  tho  Catalyst  program  fo:f  the  1973-197'*  year,  Mr.  Ikvid 
reports  ia  4iV>,500,00,  This  sum  roproadnta  3/5  of  Kr.  TroHt'a  salary  and 
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and  1/2  of  Mr,  Hew by ♦s  salary  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  frineo  benefits 
iNo  other  costs  aro  being  charged*    Local  tax  funda  are  the  sole  souro©  of 
support. 

On  Deoembor  15,  1973  apjaroximately  90  students  who  had  filed 
written  contracts  with  Catalyst  were  noted.    This  would  Indicate  a  cost  of 
approxinatoly  ;j;l6l  i)er  student.    No  records  are  being  kept  of  students  who 
investii;atGd  the  Catalyst  service  but  have  not  participated.  Therefore 
the  cost  per  student  participant  is  overestimated.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  per  student  is  underestimated  because  no  overhead  items  are  charged 
(secretarial,  space,  heat,  telephone,  and  material  coats). 

Shaker  Heiehts  High  School  records  172?  pupils  in  November  1973, 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  high  school  is  $3,000,000,  Approximately 

■  2 
\^1737  As  presently  being  spent  per  student. 

student  Enrollment  lata 

1972-73  School  Year 

Since  no  written  list  of  Catalyst  students  for  1972-73  was  available 
data  concerning  student  enrollment  during  Catalyst's  first  year  comes 
from  staff  members'  files  of  individual  students  particijating  in  the  pro- 
gram supplf-mented  by  conversations  with  these  staff  members.  Approximately 
81  students  used  the  services  to  some  extent  and  at  some  point  during  the 
year,    Althou<2h  no  breakdown  of  sex  or  grade  level  was  available,  Mr, 
Troot  said  that  moat  of  the  Catalyst  students  wore  Seniors,*^   He  estimated 
that  40,u  of  the  students  who  had  inquired  about  Catalyst  actually  completed 
projects  and  used  the  tervlce. 


From  another  source,  "Minuteo  of  tho   Catalyst  Staff  Meeting, 

;.»4 

February,  1973" »  Appondlx  J.  page  3i  additional  information  chows  that 
30  of  tho  Gtudonts  were  classified  as  'turned  off  by  tho  traditional 
format  of  Shaker,  while  I6  seemed  satisfied  with  school* '  In  another 
survey,  as  reported  by  the  same  minutes,  tho  staff  determined  that  13 
students  were  bolov;  average  in  ability,  23  wfere  average  and  18  were 
above  averaco.    The  staff  pointed  out  that  these  reports  varied  and  did 
not  reflect  all  students  involved  in  Catalyst  because  some  cases  uere 
too  new  to  be  considered  in  the  statistical  review* 
197}'7^  School  Year 

Tables  2-7  on  the  following  six  pages  were  compiled  frua  individ- 
ual records  maintained  in  the  Catalyst  office,    fiy  October  25th,  51 
students  had  filed  contracts.    By  November  15th,  25  additional  students 
had  signed  contracts  making  a  total  of  76  students  using  the  service. 
By  mid-December  ovor  90  contracts  had  been  set  up.         following  facts 
come  from  the  tables  which  were  drawn  up  on  I^ovcmber  15th  1 

43  girls  use  tho  program 
33  boys  use  the  prot;ram 
51  Dtudents  aro  Seniors 
16  ctudonts  are  Juniors 
9  students  are  ciophoinores 

In  discussing  these  tables  Mr.  Trost  pointed  out  that  4  students 
had  been  involved  with  Catalyst  in  1972-73»  and  that  there  were  71 
Mhito  students  and  5  black  students  using  the  service.'^  Kr.  Trost 
grouped  tho  Catalyst  students  tliat  he  knevr  on  the  list  in  the  following 
way  J 

29  cai>:^blo  atudoiits 
19  averci'/.e  ctudonta 

10  turned  off  students  (soiao  cajiable,  some  avcrago) 
7  low  ability  fjtudento 
1  foreign  oxchance  student 
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Tho  Catalyst  program  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  enter  and 
leave  at  any  point  daring  the  year.    As  a  result  enrollment  can  change 
almost  daily,    i,'ew  students  submit  signed  contracts  and  join  Catalyst, 
Students  leave  Catalyst  as  they  complete  tho  work  outlined  in  their 
contracts,    A(f.ain,  in  the  fall  of  1973 »  many  students  obtained  counseling 
from  Catalyst  staff  members  about  their  problems  and  a  possible  Catalyst 
project  but  did  not  participate  in  the  proeram,    in  sujnrai^-y,  the 
flexible  nature  of  Catalyst  precludes  the  publication  of  exact  enrol- 
lment statistics. 

Staff  Data 

In  the  "Report  and  Recommendations  of  The  Community  Council," 
March  ?,  I972,  Appendix  C,  p,  9,  some  guide  lines  were  suggested  for 
the  Catalyst  staff  1 

The  Catalyst  staff  will  include  one  full-time  teacher-counselor  '"' 
who  will  be  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  operation  of 
Catalyst,    The  full-time  staff  member  will  be  assisted  by  from 
three  to  five  Shaker  Hi^^h  teachers  who  will  devote  one  or  two 
poriodfi  daily  to  Catalyst  in  lieu  of  other  teaching  assicmnents. 
The  nui.ibor  of  asoictinr;  teachers  will  be  dependent  on  tho  devol- 
opins  need  for  Uataly:3t  Bt^.ff  and  the  number  of  teaching  periods 
which  can  bo  devoted  to  Catilyst  without  the  addition  of  teacher 
positions  to  tho  .:ihaker  Hlijh  faculty.    At  this  time,  it  seems  likely 
that  tho  full-tliru  Catalyst  ctr.ff  member  will  require  one  additional 
bhaker  Hi^rh  faculty  position,  fllthoirjh  every  effort  will  \^  made 
to  acoo;n&date  thi«  additional  position  throuch  stoff  reallocations. 

The  full-tine  Oatalyat  staff  member  Jtiust  be  a  person  with 
training;  in  tho'  Hi.M  U'.l  health  field,  preferably  with  experience  in 
adoluacont  ooun;io.lin/r,    'iVo  personal  ch-iracteristica  are  noedud  by 
each  (Jil.ilyrit  i)t".i.r  jaenbori    -yje  ability  to  relate  por.itlvely  and 
offoct.Wely  with  youn,-  lysoplej  tiic  ability  to  accept  a  hlf  h  dcrreo 
of  r:rconal  re.'ii-oiUilbility  In  ^'relatively  auteno-nouf)  educational 
settir.;?,. 


30 

1972-197:3  School  Year  \ 

Staff  members  for  the  1972-73  school  year  were  appointed  by  Dr, 
Creetiliaj,!,  IVincipxl,    Tho  five  paid  staff  members  had  been  Shaker 
teachers  or  guidance  counselors.    Four  of  the  staff  were  meni  one  was 
a  woman.  Four  of  the  staff  were  white i  one  was  black.    Dr.  Greenham  was 
responsible  for  tho  overall  proaram  and  met  frequently  with  the  staff. 

Table  0  below,  "Staff  Members  1972-1973»"  lists  the  Catalyst 
staff  members,  their  background,  their  job  at  the  high  school,  and  the 
percenta^^e  of  time  budgeted  for  the  program.    This  information  was 
obtained  from  conversations  with  the  slaff  and  ffom  printed  material. 
The  percentage  of  time  figure  is  derived  from  the  fraction  of  salary 
that  was  charged  to  Catalyst  as  reported  by  Mr.  Kted  David. ^ 


■A- 

\ 
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Staff  Members  1972-1973 

Name 

Background 

High  School 
Job 

Budgeted 
allowance 
of  time 
for  Cata- 
lyst 

Mr,  William  iiewby 

n.A.  Eni^^lish  Lit. 
Gestalt  program 
for  educators 

English  Teacher 
in  Flexible 
Studies 

i 

Mr.  Williajn  Trost 

B.A.  Math 
K.S.  Guidance 
Co.'umunity  Council 

Mathematics  Tchr. 

Mr, David  .''acliamara 

M. A. Science 
Guidarioe  Certificate 
Community  Council 

Science'  Teacher 

Mrs,  Betty  Bonthiu^i 

Counsel in,2;  Cortiflcato 

Guidance  Counselor 

20.-; 

la: ,  ivGn!:Gth  Loonoy 

Cou!)r.eHtjf,  Ci2rtificate 
Gcnuiiity  Council 

Guidance  Counsulor 

20,; 
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Mrn,  r^onthiun  and  Mr,  Looncy,  tho  ruidanoo  oounceXors  devoting 
20;i  of  tholr  ti:::e  to  CaLalyst,  Bon'od  ae  adv3f3ora  and  oounsolod  studonte 
on  an  ftppointMcnt  Uisls,    Thoy  partieipated  In  staff  noetlnss  whoro  dla- 
cusalons  worn  held  to  detormino  the  dlrootlon  Catalyst  should  take, 
Thla  required  an  understandinc  of  th®  Co.umunlty  Gounoll'c  report,^  -  Mrs,. 
Bonthlus  said  tint  she  sj^ent  botueen  two  to  six  hours  weciay  on  Catalyot, 
Sho  said  her  ctudent  counaeline  load  rfemainod  equal  to  other  counaelora 
not  asBOoictod  with  Catalyst,   Mr.  Looney's  hours  spent  on  Catalyst  wer« 
not  recorded.    During  1972-73»  in  addition  to  his  Catalyst  and  oounsellng 
aotlvltios,  he  wrote  a  Masters  Essay  for  John  Carroll  University  entitled 
"Alternative  Porras  of  liHuoatlonal  Itocrams  Within  The  Traditional  School 
Setting*  A  Group  Case  Study  of  the  Shaker  Holghta  High  School's  Catalyst 
Itogratn,"    This  case  study  involved  formal  Interviews  with  tw<^lve  students 
and  a  follow-up  queotionnaire,    Clmpter  10,  "Sohool's  Evaluation  of  the 
ft?ograra,"  further  discussos  Mr,  Looney's  essay, 

Hr,  MaOiiamara,  Mr,  I'ewby  and  Mr,  Itoat,  the  three  teachers  whose 

time  was  50 hudgftted  for  Catalyst,  partioipited  in  bi-weekly  staff 

inoetinsa,    Thoy^also  eorvtd  as  advisors  for  Catalyst  students,  Tlieir 

of  lice  houro  were  posted  on  the  door  of  Koom  116,''   Ihe  total  hours  spent 

Vy  theae  tcach(»rs  in  oounsolinc  of  individuals  was  not  recorded  but  it  was 

reported  ao  tlrao  con^uninc,^   Mr,  Ilewby  and  Mr,  Troot  estimated  that  the 

breakdown  of  nunber  of  adviseea  p&r  stafl  mowbor  was  as  follows i 

ilr,  Kici.'ainara       18  Mrs,  Bonthius  6 

::r»:iOvf>ry  31  Mr,  Loonoy  1 

Mr.  Tro3t  25 
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In  a  report  to  tho  Jcnnln-:3  I-'ounJatlon  reviowlnc  the  first  year 

of  Cat'.vlyo-t,  rrrf  -^i^oat  wrotoi 

•  .  ,  ECI.1Q  ntiuients  droit;v!d  in  to  find  out  what  Catalyst  was  •  «  « 
8<i.ne  cane  to  i;i'ip«  nbout  toaciiorR,  ,  ,  Othertj  had  mor<5  sc'rious 
r^'o'Dlcivi  I  for  sn;ne  sittin/.  in  a  clu--,Groon  six  howro  a  day  was  ju3t 
too  nuch;  ot'jerr.  wore  In  coursea  not  fitted  to  their  neodnj  another 
Gro'.ip  coidd  h.  ndlo  school  bat  truly  irantod  to  try  an  altcrr.ative 
aivt-'oach.    In  cur  dealing  w.lth  noro  than  a  hundred  wtudcnts  ar*d 
crcatiu;.  pre         for  60  to  70  of  theao,  an  intercstiji"  ixxttern 
enicr^;odj  each  staff  noiiibor  sc!e;.;cd  to  draw  one  piirtioular  tyuo  of 
student,    ixwe  i:ac;,amara  doalt  with  many  studenta  who  hp4  con- 
Biatently  b...'oken  school  rules,  ;iill  i.ewby  doalt  with  students  who 
needed  real  iii>lrfr)th  cour-r^ollnin  and  I  soojned  to  draw  more  of  the 
•turned  oif '  student  ucckinr:  alternatives,    This  factor  stressed 
the  need  for  diversity  of  ataff,^ 

In  addition  to  these  five  persons,  Mrs,  I-Uiri-.arot  lUtohell,  a 
parent  inenbor  of  the  <Jo.*niimnity  Counoll,  worked  as  a  volunteer  for 
Catalyst,    Her  title  was  Oomniunitv  Kescurce  Person,    Her  job  was  to  or- 
ganize a  Coinmtmity  Rosouroo  jank,    She  catalosued  for  Shaker  Heights 
Hlch  tJohool  Rtudonto  many  rcsourceta  in  the  community  Including  volunteer 
tutors,  cuest  spoarrers,  and  special  projoot  advisors,      She  aided 
Catalyst  students  in  looatinc  conununity  resource  people  who  would  serve 
as  sponsors  for  loarnlng,    ohe  worked  on  the  Community  Resource  Ijank 
and  Catalyst  projects  approxijiiately  six  hours  daily.    She  also  served  as 

the  liason  with  the  TAGS  association  who  had  been  cataloguing  human  ra- 
il 

oourocs  in  the  Greater  Gltiv^land  area, 
Summer  1973 

Mr,  Troot  and  llr,  ilevrLy  developed  tools  for  Catalyst  including  a 

brochure  and  conti-act  form.    They  deviacd  a  plan  to  hold  seminars  be- 

oauue  they  felt  a  n'led  for  letter  communication  and  hoped  for  a  sense 
12 

of  ccr. unity. 
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Duy  to  furoporLy  duvaluatlon,  bua;-ot  cuts  reduced  the  stuff  from 
5  rart-tintj  staff  to  2|  however,  the  actual  loaa  in  i^rsonnel  time 
was  ordy  reduced  froi.i  1,3  full  time  staff  to  l.l.^*^ 


In  tho  iiUll  of  1973»  the  Catalyst  iitaff  included  the  followlngi 

Hr,  Ulllian  ilowby  50J  budgeted  time 

Mr.  V/illiaia  Trost  60;$  budgeted  tine 

Eecldes  Catalyst  Mr,  iiewby  teaches  two  courses  in  Flexible 

Englishi  I'Xt  Tcost  teaches  two  Math  courses,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

and  Alternative  Math,    Mr,  h'ewby  is  in  the  Catalyst  office  from  81I5  A,M 

to  100  P,::,    Mr.  Trost  is  in  the  Catalyst  office  from  lliOO  A,M,  to 

3«15  P.M. 

Although  no  job  description  for  the  two  staff  members  exiete,  Mr, 

Trost  described  sewe  of  their  Catalyst  activities  as  follows 1 

Advise  and  counsel  Cataljot  students 

Vhiw  includes  interviewing  students,  checking  record*,  chocking 
with  parents,  helping  locate  sponsor,  checking  up  oi>  sponsor's 
evaluation* 

Mr,  l^ost  said  that  many  of  the  students  who  entered  the  program 
early  in  the  fall  had  well-planned  projects  so  that  not  too  much 
oounsellng  waa  necessary,    But  tlie  students  seeking  out  Catalyst 
in  ilovembor  and  Dscejticer      ,  ,  are  less  able  to  design  their 
own  projeotG  and  we  are  doing;  more  indepth  counseling  that  we 
were  doinc  earlier  in  the  year. 

Also  Mr,  I.'euby,  in  a  conversation  on  Seceniber  19,  stressed  th9 
fact  that  settJns  up  a  contract  is  only  a  snail  it^xt  of  hio 
Catalyst  work.    He  sponda  nuch  time  lioteninc  to  students  and 
helplris  then  solve  their  lo-oblems— be  they  acadc.nio, social  or 
emotional.  He  has  net  in  the  ©veninr;  with  students  at  their 
ho.ies}  where  there  are  difficulties  in  a  ctudcnt-sponsor 
relationship,  ho  has  eonc  with  students  to  talk  to  their 
GpwisorKj  and  ho  has  helped  students  in  the  sum-iier  with  their 
spocial  ncoda, 

tiponacr  Cat'ilyst  fitudcnts 

i:r,  'IVoot  opcnt^or.'S  a  boy  in  a  Trigoncnotry  project, 

Mr,  i.cwby  n;0)iaors  a  r.irl  with  an  if,!i-lish  conpciitlon  jjirojcsct. 

Keep  record:*,  lilosj  write  rc ports |  attord  workr;lioi«  and  i!iooUr.;rs 

ijcn'j  ao  a  iiauon  with  ciUlflanco  couiisoloro;  sot  Ui;  mcetin{js|  discuss 
iir.Uv.ldial  crif.ps,  . 

Confer  with  ior,  i-rita  overs,  i^inoiijai 
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Mr,  David  Kaciianara  l;i8  loft  the  Catalyst  procraia  to  toaoh 
Solon     full.tine.    Ho  hao  not  boon  xo placed, 

lira,  Bonthius  and  Mr,  Looney'o  time  is  no  longer  budceted 
Bpocifloally  ior  (Jatalyct.    None  of  Shaker'a  elcht  guidance  counBolors 
aro  considered  Catalyat  staff  members,  but  the^e  counselors  are  working 
ontl\e  proiiram,  — 

Shaker  Hir.h  School  is  divided  for  counseling  purposes  into  "two 
houses,"  Aldcroydo  and  Onaw&y*    Four  oounselors  serve  each  house*  fiach 
counselor  is  assi<;ncd  approximately  200  students  in  all  ibXQe  grades. 
Thd  men*  eouneel  boysf  the  women  counsel  girls       ^ene  counselors  have 

authority  to  write  Catalyst  contracts  with  their  students,   Mr,  Newby 

"  16 
stated  that  all  are  using  the  Catalyst  service.      On  the  following 

page,  TSablo  9,  "Counselors  Use  of  Catalyst  Service  in  the  Ml,  1973" 

shows  the  use  ft  the  program.  These  figures,  are  derived  from  'Dablos 

2-7»  pages  23-2^^    ,  "Shakor*High  Students  Using  Catalyst  Service  In  the 

Fall  of  1973." 

Counselors  have  had  two  organizational  meetings  with  te,  Newby 

and  I'ir,  teost  this  fall.    The  counselors  said  that  they  talk  frequently 

with  the  Catalyst  staff  about  individual  oases  but  they  found  it  diffioult 

to  ostiiaato  tho  timo  they  spend  on  Catalyst,    Mr,  l^oat  said  that  there 

had  boon  ",  ,  .a  significant  increase  in  counselor  participation j  they 

17 

are  now  holpinfi  students  create  and  begin  projooto," 

Mrs,  Kar,:aret  Kltcholl  continued  to  serve  as  the  volunteer 
Cc>M;>mnlty  KeRoiirce  i\>rooi»  until  hyr  election  to  the  i<oard  of  l!)duoation 
in  Kovcmbor,  l-*/73  when  she  reaicned.    Her  replacement  may  be  a  salaried 
l^crson,^^^   Mrs,  Mitchell  uaid  that  Bho  was  not  spending  at»  much  time  on 
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 'IMo  9  ^ 

Couti;.oJ.or3  Uso  of  Catalyat  iic-rvloc  In  th«  Fall,  1973 


House  and  Counselor  Kumbor  of  Advloeoa 

V^inc^  Catalyst 

Unaw&y  iiouoe 


Mr,  Cri.'^.iby  11 
Mr,  Lotmoy  8 
Mlsa  miclorff  10 


Aldersyde  House 

Mr,  Lacliman  8 

Mr»,  Bonthius  13 

Mr,  :Ourka  5 

Miss  Glcason  9 


Catftlyct  as  she  did  in  1972-73.    She  haa  attended  fewer  stttff  meetings 
and  hao  located  fevfer  resource  persons, 

Although  Sponsors  are  not  part  of  th9  Catalyst  staff,  thoy  give 
many  hours  of  their  time  to  Catalyst  students.    Most  of  those  ootnmunity 
resource  people  have  volunteered 1  although,  in  a  few  instances,  student© 
have  paid  for  services  in  order  to  have  the  appropriate  resource  sponsor, 
The  list  of  tho  tiponsors  can  be  fouhd  in  Tables  2-7,  pages  23-28, 
••Jh\!trr  Heichts  Students  Ucinc  Catalyst  in  the  Fall  of  1973,"    Mr*  ttost 
said  tl»at  thoro  vexc  twenty  bhakor  ilolfchts  Hifih  School  teachers  serving 
as  yfosviora  r'tnd  forty-six  co.-nnunlty  r*  vjonrce  people  Borvini*  rs  Sponsors, 
A  more  dctr-ilcd  description  of  the  yponnora  is  found  in  the  next  chapter, 
"iro..ra).)  and  Ito  Uurrioula.j  and  Kot)«odo." 
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In  3U.;i:..iry,  r.any  iwriions  aro  involved  in  Catalyst  in  1973-7^h 
Jhakor's  i^lnulpHl,  th«  two  inid  stfifl'  mambors,  tho  Cojn.aiunity  Resource 
person,  the  oi.^ht  jjuidanco  counsel orn,  and  approximately  sixty-six 
rcaomrcu  peoplo  who  sponsor  students ,    All  of  those  people  give  differing 
amounts  of  time  and  sorvico  to  Catolyst, 


Air,  tract  of  rYoposal,  "Planning-  For  Future  Procrams  at  Shaker 
Hei£:;ht5  Hl(:h  Ut.-ivool,"  Butnittod  by  [ihnker,  (n.d«),  p.  1 
2 

Statement  by  Mr.  KJeed  David,  telephone  oonveraation,  November 
2B,  1973. 

3 

atate.-nent  by  Mr,  William  l^ost,  personal  interview,  October 
24,  1973 

Ibid,,  November  1,  1973. 

5 

Itovid,  iiovember  28,  1973, 

6 

Statement  by  Mrs,  Betty  donthius,  personal  interview,  liovember 

12,  1973. 
7 

"The  Catalyst  Service,  Some  Questions  and  Answers,"  (n,d.— - 
mimeOe'iraphed), 

8 

i^tatement  by  Mr,  Ooyid  MacHamara,  personal  interview,  November 

16,  1973. 
9 

Based  on  draft  of  report  to  Hfirtha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation 
by  Mr.  William  Trost,  December,  1973,  p.  2, 

10 

Statement  by  Mrs,  Margaret  Mitchell,  personal  Interview, 
iNovenibftr  I'f-,  1973. 

11 

"Heijort  n.nd  iJecommemlationo  of  the  Community  Council,"  March 
7,  1972,  Sh-iker  ileirhts  Hi^-.h  School  (i:iitieo£,ra plied),  p,  k» 
12 

Draft,  p,  3, 
^-^Ibid. 

Jtatc?icnt  by  Mr,  William  'i^oat,  telephone  convorHation,  December 

12,  1973. 
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15 

Ti'oat  Interview,  October  25,  1973 

16 

Statement  by  Hr,  Willinm  liowby,  personal  Interview,  <jOtober 

3P,  1973. 

Draft,  p.  4,    

18 

Mitchell,  liovember  1^^,  1973. 

19 

Ibid, 

20 

••Giitalyst  -  Jhaker  Hel(;hta  Hl^h  School,"  (n.d,  — 
ralweOfiraphed),  ' 
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raOGRAIl  MiO  IIS  CUiWICULUIi  AliD  HiiTHODS 


ERIC 


This  chapter  descrlbeo  the  Implementation  of  the  Catalyst 
peocxara.    It  becins  with  a  survey  of  the  prosran  methoda  used  during  the 
1972-73  school  year.    Following  la  a  report  of  how  the  program  operated 
in  the  fall  of  1973.    Sliadow  studios  of  Catalyst  students  illustrate  in 
depth  the  1973-7'*  prosram,   dtudents  wore  selected  for  the  shadow  studies 
by  the  Catalyst  Utaff , 
1972-1973  School  year 

'Ihe  initial  activities  of  the  student  and  the  Catalyst  staff 

member  involved  counseling  and  conversations  which  varied  in  length  from 

an  hour  to  many  hours.    The  student  nif.ht  have  heax-d  about  the  program 

from  a  friend  and  initiated  the  first  conversation  by  himself t  cr  a 

'  teacher  or  cwld-rice  counselor  might  have  suggosted  to  the  student  that 

he  c^i  in>  touch  with  the  Catalyst  staff.    The  discussions  involved  such 

student  related  questions  ast 

What  do  I  want  to  learn? 
How  can  T  loam  this? 
Whnt  tools  will  I  U5e? 
Will  I  create  any  jroducta? 
Will  I  r.-.a^tcr  any  DkVlls? 
How  will  I  use  wh-'t  1  luarn? 

Can  I  Icf  hol'^.^'.i  p.o  a  person  by  being  involved  in  Catalyst? 
How  can  iiy  wt-rk  be  evaluated? 

Student  and  i-lii't  M!.^iiibora  developed  a  close  relationehip  as  they 
dealt  with  the  Bluuont'ti  probloiufi.    Tho  staff  MOiit-or  endeavored  to  know 
bett'";v  Lhc  necdr.  and  f,;oilG  of  tho  otudnnl,    Ho  tiilked  frequently  with 
oi!jcr  teaclicrn  i:?i'J  counytiloi.s  who  knew  the  student.    In  addition,  tho  staff 

9  3.0 
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ue'iUiT  hul  acceca  to  tiie  utudont'c  lilea  includln.j  cradeo,  teat  Booreo, 
and  other  evaluative  or  descriptive  mterial.    Although  diunnostio  teating 
was  not  a  \i\vt  of  the  Initial  activities,  the  etaff  did  refer  about  ten 
students  to  the  school  TOycholo.  iat. 

follouin,",  discussion  of  the  student  related  qucotions,  the 
Gataljst  Rtaff  member  aud  the  student  raade  c-dufsatiojial  plana.    They  de- 
cided Jiow  to  impleiAunt  the  student 'r  oducatio^ml  objectives,    Thio  i:i- 
vclved  locating  rcrsoinrcGS  and  sponsors  either  in  the  school  or  community, 
deciding  on  the  duration  of  the  Catalyst  experience  and  the  amount  of 
credit  to  bo  receive'*.,    Th©^  devMio;f.d  the  student's  schedule  and  arranged 
for  absence  from  school  or  class  and  worked  out  the  type  of  evaluation  to 
"be  used. 

Whenever  rOi''»ible  the  student  was  enoourated  to  locate  his  ovm 
sponsor  and  to  make  the  initial  contact,    Tne  sponsor  did  net  liave  to  bo 
a  certified  teachor,  and  Catalyst  staff,  stiidents,  teachers,  parents,  and 
Krs,  Margaret  liitcholl,  Coi<Mnunity  Resource  isrson,  all  jorovided  names  cf 
persons  in  the  conmunity  to  be  approached  by  the  student, 

Cnco  a  sponsor  was  ohoacn,  the  etudenl  worked  with  him  and  a 
Catalyst  staff  ne:.iber  until  they  finolissed  a  written  acroenent  or  contract 
Appendix  L,  "Contract  of  a  Catalysit  student  1972-73i"  is  a"  example  of  a 
co:fjplf  tod  contract  si{,nod  by  the  student,  hia  sponsors,  his  parent,  and  a 
staff  r,G:-.1>ir, 

Credit  VMS  riven  only  when  ths  student  had  mot  the  requlrewonta 
of  hiy  contiv.ct.    vHiilo  it  was  the  student's  reoponfilbility  to  meet  the 
t^.rnM  of  hie  contract,  hn  could  f:hare  his  exiyariencos  or  obtain  help  frora 
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hie.  fipon.sor,  hh;  Catali^.t  advioor  ar.d^hin  culdanco  counselor. 

'lUblo  10  on  the  rollowlnc  ir.ro  io  a  liutins  of  Bo.ne  of  the 
Catalyet  projoots  timt  students  were  involved  in  during  tho  I972.73 
oohool  year  and  tho  subject  for  which  they  received  credit.    Ihese  projects 
were  initiated  at  different  tines  durin,  the  year,  and,  consequently  since 
each  vas  an  Individual  learning  experience  they  culminated  at  different 
times. 

^973-1974  School  Year 

Tno  methods  used  to  implenent  Catalyst  durlnc  the  1973-74  year 
Hero  similar  to  those  used  the  precedinc  year  with  the  addition  of  a  new  • 
contract  forn,  and  student  seminars.    As  reported  in  Chapter  2.  "Data." 
Mr.  William  KoKby  and  Kr.  l/illiam  ^tost  developed  tools,  a  brochure  and 
contract  forns,  durlnc  the  summer  of  1973  to  bo  used  in  the  F^ll.  Inde- 
pendent Study  K-as  teoucht  under  the  administration  of  the  Catalyst  Staff. 
Memos  to  the  faculty  which  outline  Catalj^st  changes  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  M.  "Mr.  l^ost  and  fir.  Newby  and  Tneir  flole  in  the  Catalyst  and 
Six-IIour  day  JTosrams"  and  "Independent  Study  Revised  Guidelines." 

Becau^ie  of  the  requirements  of  tho  new  six  hour  day  law.  the 
new  contract  form  was  to  be  used  Iry  all  educational  community  procr^s. 
In  addition  each  contract  must  now  be  signed  by  the  rrincipal.    This  new 
contract.  i:r.  Trost  ctatod,  tightened  up  the  Catalyst  procraia.^ 

The  iwposo  of  addins  student  seminars  to  Catalyst  in  the  fall 
Of  1973  was  to  provide  a  sense  of  c.n::.unity  and  to  increase  ca^unications 
t^tKoen  .tudvnta.    Sc.Unnr^  were  held  during;  U.o  first  and  third  week  of 
i:ov..W.  '.-^0.0  scAnara  which  the  researcher  rttonded.  were  held  in  the 
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Tablo  10 

lavllal  Hot  of  G-italyct  i'rojecta  aiui  Area  of  Credit  1972-73 


Catftlyst  irtojoct 


Area  of  Credit 


Ttttorin:,  at  Oiiaway  iL'lcicentary  Jchool 

Teacher's  Aid,  Kalh  and  iioadiii-,  ..o^eland  tiohool 

Working  with  Heights  Christian  Coop^^nitive  Nursor^ 
SchOs-'l  '  ' 

Workln:  with  classRs  at  a  Beachwood  elementary 
school 

Readinf?  and  discussing  literature 

Study  of  J.R.R,  Toi;tif-n  and  Kurt  Vonneeut  — 

*^  novcla  and  a  play 
Black  Studies 

Clothing  ccnatruotlon  and  selected  food  topics 
tforkinc'  at  Bill  Jones  Leather  Crafts  store 
Business  Hath 

Level  IV  iiane  and  Solid  Geometry 

iisrcusalon  Technique  and  Theory 

Advanced  Study  of  Trunijiet 

l^ro^ressivo  Ja'/,a  Iheory 

Third  i'eax  I-^ench 

Working  at  the  Free  Clinic 

Coach  at  y/;.JA  raid  "hi;  brother"  at  tho 
ClfcVoland  HoA^'.htri  olc/nentary  schools 


iSdu*  :atlon 
iSducation 
ixiuoatioA 
Education 

English 
^gllsh 

Iilnglish 

Horns  ficononics 

Crafts 

Mathematics 

Wa  thematic;; 

Music 

Music 

Music 

French 

Social  Studies 

Ihysical  Education 
i^johology 
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lr,c;<  inrt  of  the  CalaljKt  of f Ico  irhero  the  a-ii^ilyat  Staff  gathered  with 
five  to  nine  ctudenlo.    In  the  first  seminar  the  staff  oxplai.ied  the 
piirpooc  of  Catalyst.    iJach  ctudont  deaoribed  his  project.  Then  stu- 
dents asked  ad.ninif.trutive  quentloniij  how  to  koep  a  3.0^:  of  their  tine, 
what  to  do  if  their  sponsor  boc?.ne  sick  or  could  not  meet  with  then, 
ho;;  to  obtain  ti-^e  fro;i  a  very  busy  sponsor,  and  how  to  reduce  hoiucs 
spent  with  the  sponsor.    In  tI;o  second  series  of  seminars,  Mr.  Trost 

Eiiked  the  (inestiont  "In  what  way  have  you  shaped  your  life  or  has  your 

2 

life  been  shaped  by  yovir  involvement  in  Catalyst?"     Students  replied 
that  they  wero  shapins  their  lives  Ijocause  they  were  t^ttin^  more  work  •• 
finished,  learninc  more,  enjoyin{7  the  one-to-one  basis  with  the  sponsor, 
sottln?;  GU.Vdelines  for  themselves,  fi^urins  out  problems  by  tliemselvos, 
praotlcln{$  more  often,  and  were  better  prepared  to  utiliao  tljelr  sponoor's 
time.   Some  felt  they  wsre  Ijein^  shaped  "by  being  required  to  keep  a  log 
of  their  activities  and  otliers  felt  that  the  seminars  were  a  way  of  bclna; 
checked  up  on  by  the  Catalyst  staff. 

Mr.  Tcost  reported  that  due  to  scheduling  problems,  the  atudenta 
could  not  be  (rroupcd  rtocordinc  to  subject  areas,  and  so  It  was  difficult 
for  thc.a  to  find  noipiaon  c^^ounds  of  discussion.     I'ir.  Trost  also  said 
that  t!'ia  studentc  were  not  under  any  obli,^,ation  to  attend  seminarfl,  and 
in  Dt'ccnber  the  Catalyst  staff  asked  the  studonto  to  write  down  thoir 
opinlona,  t'owd  or  V.id,  on  the  Gunlnars. 

A.^  ill  the  1972-7'3  ycnr,  t;t\dcnt'i  entered  the  prorro;".  at  dlfforont 
tinea  diirin  •  tiio  -fall  .".iid  it  took  fitudcnts  v.^r^iM^  lengths  of  tlno  to 
flfid  a  n^'onfior  nnd  to  cirijileto  an  ;;coept'ible  contract.    Jcmo  ne«dcvl  fnuoh 


cou.-ioelln:.  .Mid  holp  frcm  tho  Catilyct  staff  MVj  othoro  uere  Pl»le  to 
work  out  Lhoir  ia.'o:ir;':'i  cao.lly  and  q^ulokly,    £ioe  Ifeblea  2-7,  pagoa 
23-20,  "uhakcr  Hei.:;htu  Studonta  Ualnf^  Tho  Catalyst  Oervlco  In  the  Vail, 
1973"  for  an  Indication  of  the  w?.do  variety  of  projocta  the  Cfttalyat 
stiKlGriLa  vfcre  cn;,a::ed  in  and  tho  numb€»r  of  different  backgrounds  of  tho 
sponsors. 

Shado;^  at\Kly  of  Qa  inly  it  Strident  A 

Ui  Deoernber  19|  the  researcher  acoo^aranied  Catalyst  Student  A 
while  she  vrorkod  at  hsr  projectj  noxt  the  student  was  interviewodi  then 
her  sponsor  was  interviewed,  and  lastly,  her  Catalyst  adv^.i-**  was  g.ue8tlof}«d* 

Student  A  is  a  seventeen  year  old  Senior  at  Shaker  Heights  High 
School.    Last  year,  she  took  Advanced  flacement  Enslish.    Ihis  year  h»r 
courses  include  Humanities,  Contemporary  American,  and  Advanced  KLaoement 
Modern  liuropoan  History.   She  dropped  a  J^ennh  course  this  fall  beeaua© 
she  wftis  "...  not  interested,  not  working,  and  wished  to  have  three  to 
four  oonaecutivo  periods  so  as  to  got  Involved  in  Catalyst." 

Student  A  is  Chalman  of  the  Student  Curriculum  Coauittee.  She 
learned  about  the  Catalyst  program  in  1972 i    Durins  last  year  she  said 
that  she  had  sotton  bored  with  school.   She  visited  the  Catalyst  office 
.  and  tJdlkcsd  with  Mr.  KaCianara  about  a  possible  project.  She  also  conferred 
with  her  coahaelor,  Krs.  3onthiu3,  who  8U3G«5ted  she  micht  do  a  project 
around  h«r  i.itoreut  in  learning  disabilities.  Siha  could  not  find  a  sponsor 
and  did  not  have  uufficiont  tine  in  her  schedule.    Therefore  no  project 
Wc'is  sot  u;>. 

This  fall,  Jtu'lcnt  A  u.'iid  th:it  nho  wan  bocoiuins  "...  inorcaoincly 
turnud  off  by  intollr.-.rl.ual  ir.irauitfi,  ...  was  tired  of  expository  writinc^ 


...  and  inntod  to  c^t  phyalcallj  involved  in  a  learnlnr:  cituatlon."^ 
She  felt  that  U:  uhe  could  not  arraniio  a  C/italyst  project  ohe  would  try 
to  craduato  early  from  achool  by  taicin:^  more  ocuraos.  Bonthlua 
fiueaeated  that  che  find  a  project  uainc  hor  l.\'unch  akills-poUhaps  aa  a 
teacher' 8  aide  in  aa  alimentary  oohool.    atudont  A  was  otill  interested 
In  learninc  disabilities  and  so  she  talked  with  hor  CatAlyot  advisor,  Mr. 
Newby,  about  both  projects.   She  decided  to  postpone  the  French  project 
until  the  second  flemeoter  and  eonsidor  it  then. 

At  Mr.  Wewby»8  snccastion,  she  saw  to.  John  Beoker,  Assooiate 
Professor  of  iSducation  at  John  Carroll  Univorsit.-.  He  eave  her  a  bibli- 
ography  on  Loarnins  Disabilities  (LD).    ihrouch  Shaker^s  education 
directory,  Mr.  Kowby  obtained  the  name  of  a  LD  teacher  at  Moreland  olemen- 
tary  school,   student  A  obtained  permission  from  Moreland'.  prlnoli«l  to 
help  In  tne  LD  class  and  she  contacted  the  LD  teacher  who  agreed  to  aerv« 
as  her  sponsor.   Kr,  Newby  estimated  that  he  has  spent  two  houra  helping 
her  set  up  her  Catalyst  project  on  Learning  Disabilities  and  later  check- 
ing  back  on  hor  progress. 

Figure  2,  on  the  followine  four  pages,  is  Student  A's  contract 
vhich  was  worked  out  by  the  student  with  help  from  Mr.  Newly.  The  title 


^^•^''"1  and  she  is  earning  1  full  unit 

of  credit  in  ixlucation.    The  contract  for  1  credit  reiuires  i^O  hours  with 
a  sponsor  and  ^'0  hours  of  indoi^ndont  work.    Ihe  student  has  adjusted  her 
contract  so  sho  will  work  162  hours  independently  in  the  classroom,  but 
only  from  7  to  23  hotuTM  with  hor  sponsor. 

Tlio  oooond  in.o  of  the  oontraC.  outlines  the  extent  of  tho  project 
and  how  tho  tvludont  ^,iuhon  to  K  ov.luatod.    Cn  the  tl.lrd  la^o  of  tho 
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vm:  DATA 


ADVISOR       OnQ.  tja^J^r»>^ 

PERIOD  3  TEACHER  ^ >^ r'/^jyVv  V 'V   Uj  li^Q.^ 

COUNSELOR     9^  ^NCN'^rvU\S 

GRADE   ■   ' 


CONTRACTUAL  AGlUiEMENT 


TITLE  OF  PJIOJECT       LgrxCO^Tx  O<s>-^C^•\^VO 


GENERAL  AREA  OV  STUDIES    ^ A'^r  o>C v.C^        (ar I: .  English,  math,  sclenco,  etc.) 
TYPE  OF  PROJECT 

(Chack  cither    credit  earning  or  non-credit  earning,  and  circle  specific  type) 


I. 


\/    CREDIT  EARNIKG:      1/A  unit       1/2  unit    ^1  full  unit  ^   iinitt 

The  general  hour  requirements  for  cr«>dlt  earning  experiences  are  lietod  below. 
Plctise  check  the  one  which  covers  your  project.     If  your  agrcRtnent  with  your 
•ponsor  dlfl'ers  from  the  hours  required,  please  see  a  Catalyst  Staff  person* 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  (English,  foreign  language,  math,  social  studies,  etc*)  . 

h  credit  requires  20  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  Independent 
y  work. 

V     1  credit  requires  40  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hours  of  independent 
work. 

NON-ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  OR  LAB  SUBJECTS  (art,  home  economics,  science,  eto.) 

^  credit  requires  27  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  53  hours  of  independent 
work. 

1  credit  requires  54  hours  with  a  sponsor  end  106  hours  of  Independent 
work. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

  k  credit  requires  20  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  independent 

work. 

\.  credit  rcqulree  40  hours  with  a  epoAsor  and  HO  hours  of  Indepftndtnt 
work* 


NON*cnE01T  EARN.tKG{     volunteer  worU 

work  csxperience 


audit  of  a  course 
credit  earning;  course  for 
another  institution 


Plo<i:ie  indlcita  on  tha  line  how  tnnny  hourn  per  week  will  be  spent  workln^t  on  your 
CD?/-   non-crcdit  ciirnlug  projnct*  . 


0UTJ.XN12  01'  rilOJECX 
<Cor  ov-amplos,  rcfor  to  the  r.»-'*en  Imlp  ahaftt) 

In  Mio  epacu  below  do.'scrlbo  as  clearly  as  pOHsltTlrt  what' you  want  to  do, 

I  am  going  tb"  help'  tiVo  learning  dioabilities  toacher 
at  Moreland  Elem<rfntnry  School.    I  will  spend  three 
i;*orning3  a  week  in  the  classroom  using  .part  of  the. time*   ...  . 
to  teach  on  a  omi  to  one  baaia  and  partof  the  time  helping* 
with  general  class.room  work.    I  am  going  to  research 
learning  disabilities  and  create  my  own.  teaching  methods 
when  dealing  with  my  dndividual'  student.    My  researchwill , 
Include  nototjaklng  from  some  Ijooks.    Once  eyery  other '.we^k 
I  will  meet  with  my  gpon^er  €6  explore. .th^'.progrogs^I.         ":  " 
have  madtf .     "  ■    *  ...  '  '   .. ' 
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V  /  . 

t 


la  thtt  piupair  spaco,  check  how  you  wlah  to  be  graded:      ^  paso-fall 


or 

lettar  grade 


Describe  below  how  you  want  your  project  evaluated.  Detail  how  you,  your  8ponaor« 
and  your  Catalyst  Staff  advisor  will  be  involved  in  the  evaluation. 

I  would  like  my  project  evaluated  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.    Qualif icati.6ns  for  passing  will  be  based  on  my 
general  understanding  of  learning  disabilities,  my  progress 
with  an  individual  student^  and  my  general  aid  to  my 
sponsor  in  the  classroom.    I  will  have  some  influence  on 
my  grade  since  1  will  Know  best  what  I  have  gained  from 
th.1a  project.    My  sponser  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
the  responsibility  for  a  final  grade  after  having  viewed 
my  work  in  the  classroom. 
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'  BEST  COPY  r'^^^m  '  ' 

.n  thlu  sjunco  explain  liow  tl»<N  pro.U^tU  will  bttuuflti  you  -  how  you  will  una  what 
you  ptopo.:..  to  louru,  anU  vAova  ['.onernUy,  how  this  uKp.«r.loncQ  will  help  you  na  a 
jH.riu.;u     ('./..Ll  you  l.Mca  alxuit  c.i:'uor  p-op'.o.,  l.iaca  al.out  youcr.aU,  bocoraa  tnor-i 
iicll.  coniiavot,  buconv  more  r.ul.iii*i«,  t!tc.) 

I  hnve  nlwnys  been  intcrostod  in  primary  education, 
and  until  tecoiitly  I  knew  nothing  about  tho  subject  of  . 
learning  dicabilities.     X  consider  teaching  in  an  LD-     ,  ..    ,  .% 
clar.uroom  a  challenge  that  can  lead  to  a  rewarding   *  • 
exporienco.    I  lioprj  to  find  that.  X  bayo  a  lot  of  patience 
end  also  the  r.trrngth  to  continue"  working  through  the     .     .  . 
diSappointmonts  and  failures  that  I  will  inevitably  encounter. 
If  I  feel  that  my  project  is  successful  I  will  be  encouraged,- 
to  continue  along  the  lines  of  educational  psycology  in      '  . 
i(\y  college-  studies.    This  project  should  give  me  a  firm 
base  in  understtjndirig  the 'area  in  which  I  plan  to  major. 
I  consider  thin  ptogram  a  test  of  my  convictions ^ aia«  I 
believe  that  by  the  end  of  program  I  will  discover  just  how 
committed  I  am  to  the  education  of  the  primary  age  school 
student,  and  oven  more  specifically,  the  education  of 
children  with  learning  disabilities. 


In  thla  epacd  describe  the  arrangements  for  your  seminar  group  mad«  by  you  and  your 
Satalyst  Staff  advisor,  '  '  ^ 
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/^C     I  nj'.roe  to  fulfill  tho  t.orma  of  ilus  cont.tact  mautiaj;  

flud  worUln;;  an  nddti  lonal  houi-n  on  my  own.    1  will  iiluo  heap  a  loi/ of*  thfei« 


bourn  wUh  my  aponaoc    /  "*% 

  ,  _  will  lllii 

hourn  iwd  will  attund  biwuukly  ftroup  moetinjjs  .ui  >;p  '^   ,':r.ict. 


I  approve  of  thin  contract  and  will  help  ..^.^  ,  | 

(nru'ti  O.C  Htudcintj 
to  tho  full  extent  of  ny  reoponsibiUties  and  capa'^' i  ?  i-^rr. 


r-  «^        .ai  ^  Catalyst  Staf AtMrSc"  ' 

^    ^^^^  f^s^CvSiJ^  ^   c  /  ji^ 

iclpal 


T©  comply  with  the  Stata  of  Ohio's  standards,  each  student  must  spend  six  hours  et  - 
each  school  day  in  school  or  in  activities  agreed  to  by  the  student,  the  etudent*f 
parents,  and  school  officials*    If  this  project  is  to  be  part  of  your  six-hour  day, 
pXoase  set  up  a  weekly  time  and  activity  guide.    This  is  not  part  of  your  formal 
feontraet,  but  merely  a  help  for  you  and  your  sponsor. 

Monday        Tuesday        Wednesday       Thursday       Friday       Saturday  Sunday 


STUDENT  CHECKLIST 


Croup  Meeting  Record  Evaluations  Log  Checks 

(dates  attended)  date  by  date  by 
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contract  the  student  explalru  tha  vayti  In  which  tho  Oatalyot  ixrojoot 
will  bo  a  benefit  to  hor.   Ghe  entered  tho  C'ltalyot  projrajn  after  tho 
two  coiiiinars  vrero  held  in  I.'ovcmbor  and  no  farrangomonts  have  been  written 
In  tho  contract  for  future  attendance.    'Iho  last  ine®  of  tho  oontraot. 
contains  the  si^inaturofj  roriuijrod  for  all  Oatalyot  projecto. 

Three  dayr.  a  week  Gtudont.A  waXka  fron  Shaker  Hlsh  iichool  to  More- 
land  Klementary  School  where  from  9 t 30-10 t 30  she  assists  in  >he  LD 
class*   V/orkin:;  cu  an  individual  basis  with  the  ton  ohildron,  she  holps 
them  at  their  deaks  with  reading,  math  or  other  skills*  Also  she  has 
created  some  orir;inal  cames  euoh  as  matching  letters.    Tho  LD  teaoher 
hopes  to  Give  her  more  roctponsibility  to  prepare  lessons  and  to  aot  as  a 
student  teacher* 

Student  A  has  had  one  private  meeting  with  her  sponsor,  the  LD 
teacher*  Ihoy  discussed  learning  disabilities  in  general  and  in  particular 
the  teaching  method?  beinQ  used  at  Moreland  Elementary  School  with  the  LD 
children*   Student  A  had  questions  about  some  of  her  sponsor's  teaching 
methods  which  £ihe  was  afraid  to  ask*   Mr*  Uewby  advised  her  to  disdu^tt 
them  oponly  with  her  sponsor*   After  she  did,  Student  A  had  a  nuoh  better 
understandine  of  the  philosojiiy  of  the  LD  teaoher  about  her  metliods  of 
handling  the  children* 

Student  A  keo]^  a  lor>  and  a  diary  of  her  aotivi&ieo*    Samples  of 
those  can  be  found  in  Fii^ure  3  on  tho  following  two  pages*   She  said  that — 
she  found  nuch  of  the  rcadinr  material  ouit/^estcd  "by  Dr*  icokor  to  be  very 
technical,  and  that  Liho  nocd-ad  to  take  more  poyc^cdojl'  Q-"*!  education 
--Cfwrcctr*   \3hc  indicntcd  it  tfn«  diff idtlt  to  find  the  time  needed  to  do  — 
tho  biokjcoimvl  roadlnr-,. 


i\9  hi' . . 
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■C^V.^J»v.  cS-^^r  0^o>.    \S  c>rNvC\v>ve^  s"^o\a^v,iN^.-  . 

i?^Wr  Ui^>^  ^(n;^^.  cVm^^'\-\ 

kvJro::y^v      po^'3\<Y^     «j  c:^^^  ^<rX 

oJ^c/  ^U,r  roy5^^^  Slsi^WrN^ 
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Student  A'3  Cfit'ilyst  {iponnor  vjao  intorvleHcd,    Jho  said  tliat  1973- 

is  her  firsjt  y^ax  of  tonchiii;:  In  the  iJhakor  Uyciton,    Sho  naAd  oho  knowo 

littlu  at>out  tho  Gat'ilyat  pro^raip.  but  sho  thlnka  that  It  ia  an  indeiicndcnt 

ntudy  iTO'xrvn  for  better  ctudentJi,    Dhe  said  she  would  like  to  have  moro 

Cat<ilyat  studonta  bocaiiso  atuusnt  A  hwao  besr.  a  hcl;  to  her  and  has  Vicn 

6 

•  •  good  for  her  students," 

Ilr,  i.'cwby,  :;tudunt  A* a  Catalyst  advisor,  stated  that  he  hoped 

Cat.ilyot  can  help  student  A  find  a  way  to  allow  hor  to  structure  her  own 

education  and  to  make  better  use  of  her  oner£;ie3.    In  working  wlldi  tho  - 

LD  class,  ::r,  Tewby  would  like  to  soo  this      ,  ,  rather  shy,  fairly 

7 

capable  girl  •  •  •  jjain  in  her  self-imaae," 

Student  A  ci'\  she  Is  developing  a  positive  feeling  for  her  chosen 

xoroject  as  sho  becomes  more  involved*    Sho  said  she  liked  what  she  is 

doir»j^.    The  children  have  f-lven  her  a  "Good  feeling"  yet  sho  finds  that 

they  test  hor  patience,  and  she  does  not  know  whether  she  is  ready  to 

handle  all  the  responsibility  her  sponsor  plans  for  her.   She  said  that 

8 

«  •  Due  to  Catalyst,  I  can  live  out  another  year  at  school." 

Shadow  3tudy  of  Catal}^f?t  student  B 

Sure,  I'll  be  happj'  to  cooi;t.'rate  on  a  shadow  study  for  Catalyst,  but 
I  really  wouldn't  be  in  the  Catalyst  pro^rr^ia  if  Indei)Qndcnt  Sttidy 
had  not  joined  up  with  Catalyst  this  fall.' 

Ihia  was  tho  rcsponno  of  Student  3  vrhen  he  was  asked  to  participate 
in  the  dcscrli-'tive  study  of  Catalyst. 

Catalyst  Student  J  uaid  that  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  9th 
craue  ho  hau  alvrays  liked  school,  received  (jood.  CJ^^ides,  and  been  interested 
in  Icr'vrnin;.    jlo  in  a  Student  Council  representative,  a  member  of  Shaker's 


53 

(lolciUi..:  ieair.,  a  i.cialcr  of  tho  ooccur  tcar!i,  and  ccnch  of  croas  country 
okilnj,    Stuacnt        c.onvr.vr,  this  year  include  Senior  Flox  (indopondent 
work  It.  litcratuvo;,  Hunlc  Theory^ .  Cohtonporary  America  (History;,  and 
Iiidoijondent  Jtiidy,    He  arrlvon  at  Shaker  at  9O0  A.M.  for  hio  .first 
class  Qjid  spends  all  day  t'lcco  even  thou-h  ho  only  attends  two  fonnal 
classes.    Kuch  of  hia  tine  is  oi.-ent  in  rueotine^s  or  in  the  lilitary  reading 
for  Hex  and  his  Indepandent  tJtudy  ijrojeet,'''^ 

^..1^^'^  ^  discussion  between  Student  3  and  his  sijonoor,  the  followlns 
Information  about  his  project  was  cathered.    The  title  of  the  project  Is 
Olie  u-^vr  p-.al._  Student  B-said  that  he  became  Intoreated  in  this  period 
of  American  History  in  his  Flex  course  last  year  and  decided  this  sunaaer 
that  he  u-anted  to  etudy  it  on  his  own.    Kic  parents  wore  supportive  since 
his  father  had  rcirticipatcd  in  similar  independent  learning;  exi>ori©noee. 
His  sponsor,  a  hi::h  school  History  teacher,  said  that  this  boy  was 
"Shaker History  buss,"  and  thin  project  was       .  .  like  a  post-eraduate 
course  for  hiin."^^     See  the  followinc  rages,  l.%ure  4,  for  Student  B*a 
Contract,  (Jignaturt^  pai^e  is  omitted). 

This  particular  project  will  cover  a  full  year  of  activity  for  which 
the  studcrt  will  obtrdn  1  unit  of  history  credit.    His  sponsor  said,  »H« 
is  taking  a  bath  In  the  subject  of  tho  New  Deal""^^  before  he  decides  on  ft 
topic  for  his  research  pai^er.    He  has  developed  a  blbllocraphy  from  many 
sources  and  is  usinf.  reference  r.aterial  In  several  libraries.    He  meets 
monthly  witli  his  Bpoj.oor  at  which  time  he  describes  his  readineo  to  hor 
and      ,  ,  uses  hor  as  a  sounding  board  for  his  Ideas, "^^   Throufih  his 
reading's  he  has  dcvolo-cd  an  uirlerstaiidinr:  of  i.'cw  Deal  lefiislation  and  tlic 
role  ij.ii  jrtunt  v^u\>l&  ])layed  in  tliat  ixjrlod. 
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rru:  data 


iiAiiH  _ 

puo?;e 
PAREirr 


PEIUOD .}  TKAClUiK  J-ViivQ2, 

COUMSELOU   

GRADE   12. 


TITLE  OF'  PROJECT 


CONTUACTUAL  AtiKEEMENT 

v..-}'.!  n-tii  ; 


GENERAL  AREA  OF  S'i'l'DTES  .  JUi.'^Xory 


_(art,  English,  math,  science,  etc.) 


TYPK  OF  PRCUECT 

(Chock  either    credit  carnLng  or  non-crodlt  earning,  ,and  circle  specific  type) 


I. 


X,  CREDIT  EARNING:      1/4  unit       1/2  unit       1  full  unit 


units 


The  general  hour  requirements  for  credit  earning;  experiences  arc  listed  below* 
Plcnsc  chock  the  one  v;hich  covers  your  project.      If  your  agrecmsnt  with  your 
'sponsor  differs  from  th.«  hours  r^iquired,  please  see  a  Catalyst  Staff  person* 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  (English,  foreign  language »  math,  social  stiidico,  etc.) 

_         h  credit  requires  20  hours  \*lth  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  independent 
work . 

•/     1  credit  requires  40  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hours  of  Independent 
work. 

NON-ACADEMIC  SUBJiXTS  OR  LAD  SUBJECTS  (art,  home  economics,  science,  etc.) 

.         'i  credit  requires  27  hourfs  with  a  sponsor  and  53  hours  of  iudcpondcnt 
work. 

  I  credit  requires  54  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  106  hours  of  Independent 

v;ork. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

^. . ..,  k,  credit  requires  20  hours  v;iLh  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  Independent 
v;ork. 

'i  credit  requires  40  hours  \;Uh  a      msor  and  80  hours  of  Independent 
work. 


II. 


KOK-Cill.DIT  KAIUMVJ:      voluutoc^r  work 

v/ork  cxporicnrc 


audit  of  n  course 
credit  oarning  course  for 
another  institution 


rlcar.t'  imticiao  on  lUr  Tim.  ho\/  ti.my  houi'o  per  woek  wjll  he  spent  working  on  yottr 
0  »"crcdLl*  e.;ruir;'  projvcr.  
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   (Hiy'.ii."':  vv  j'luuKci; 

(for  i  K-M^AL-r-,  rol\:v  to  tho  nii'on  holp  r.hont) 

In  U,«  «pacc  bole...  doscvib.       clo^^JiT^  possibh.  vl,..l:  you  t:o  do. 

1  V.VU11.  t:,  otM--        ;'..v.r  IN.nl  in  rmy  a.r.oto.    'mn  iho  ::ov,  D.al  n.3do<n 
^io:.  ad  v..  p.r.o:nlil,.  o.  VM  contrlbuto  to  l.ho  cro.tion  .n^  of footivonou.  of  th. 

noalT    Did  th.        r..1  do  .hat  U  to  dc?    Did  it  fail?    If        hSHZ  ^ 

mtoriAl.  and  by  ,n«o«.,in;  th,  3.AJ,ot  with  WwloJ^^ablo  ,,oopl«.  I  fool  t!»t  I 
can  «n*,...l,.,^  ,h,  off,„t  or  th,       D.»l  ,„  tho  natton.»  history,  a^,  o,„  conclude  | 

|,  for  nysolf:  the  anawors  to  thesr*  quo^tions. 


Ill  the  proper  space,  check  how  you  wish  to  he  f^radviU    pass-fail 


or 

X     letter  grade 


^fiflcrlhe  below  how  you  want  your  project  evnJuated.  Detail  how  you,  your  cponsor. 
M  your  Catalyst  Staff  advisor  will  be  Involved  in  the  evaluation. 

:-ir  final  ropart  ;.'ill  ba  prss^ntod  in  writtan  form  an-)  mibrdtted  to  ny 
sponjor  for  ovalrvitlon  .in.-?  roviow. 
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In  thlH  .,,,..,(.0  oxplair,  how  rl.f.,  p.-oi^.^.r  ,,,,1  1 

you  pro,K,..:c  to  l...a.„,  .uul  ;:ore       :  r  Uv    L         ' '         I  ''"^^  >'^"  '^'^ll  what 

• P^^j-jon.    (nil  0     .r,c  >,:il  v;lH  help  you  ao  « 

•  ^ '  "  ^'"^  ^^-1  that  X  can  b.ttcr  umlorsUn.^  tho 

cyato:!  of  fjovnrnnisnt. 

^  ^x-  -bjoot  has  inwtcd  „o  for  quit,  «  «hllo.  I  c,„,,ld,/thi.  a  " 
iwHortul  opportunity  to  study  it  in  dapth. 


A=  I  «„..r=,.,.,  it.  „..,..lly  t,.do.  a  no«th  th,r»  „in  b-  o  ,ro«p  ,,oti„e 
or  .U  in..'.p,n:=.,„t  3t..,y  .tu.,„t.  .-no™  «„bj,,et«  aro  ,iMlar.    I  voul,-,  life  t.o 
pirti'jipat'j  In  t!.-3->  f.ootin^.s. 
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In  the  January  9,  loyiy  mootitv;  atudont  Q  and  his  aponacr  disouasod 
how  tho  Kow  Deal  Iiad  imiucted  AnoricAiithourrht,  Although  he  la  in  tores  tad 
In  intollootu'iA  lilatory,  thoy  agroed  that  thora  are  diffloultlcs  on  ra- 
aoarchinc  and  writlns  about  hiatorlcal  ideas ,    It  was  deoidad  tliat  they 
W5uld  talk  about- a  Fpaoii'io  topio  or  thoolo  at  theij?  next  raaeting  so  that 
Student  ii  coidd  bocln  his  lapor  in  Maroh. 

The  sponsor  said  that  she  has  always  been  involved  in  Independent 
Study,  but  she  has  only  sponsored  the  "more  serious  students, "^^  She 
said  that  for  these  students,  it  has  always  been  a  positive,  satisfying 
•dueational  activity.   But,  she  added,  "...  a  teaeher  has  a  limited  amount 
of  time  for  sponsoring  students. "^^  She  has  had  to  turn  sone  students 
down.   Next  fte/nestar  she  has  aeraed  to  bo  a  sponsor  for  a  studont  who 
failed  a  history  course  and  wished  to  make  it  up  independently.   On  ths 
subjeot  of  coifinunity  sponsors,  she  feels  that  someone  at  the  sohool  ought 
to  knovf  how  knowledceable  and  capable  a  sponsor  is  before  he  is  asked  to 
serve* 

Mr,  Kewby,  Catalyst  advisor  to  Student  B,  said  that  he  needed  to 
spend  little  time  helping  him  develop  the  New  Deal  Contract.   Student  B 
had  leai'iied  many  rese^'J^ch  skills  in  his  KLex  uourse  last  year  including 
how  to  write  a  contract.    He  described  Student  B  as  an  energetic  boy  who 
is  following;  tiirouch  on  an  interest  from  last  year  and  who  is  testing 
his  ability  to  work  on  his  own,   Kr,  j'iewby  summarised  his  feelings  by 
statin.::  I  "He  has  passed  the  10  mile  canoe  trip  on  his  own»  nw  he  is  going 
after  the  100  mile  canoe  trlp."*^^^ 

Stiidont  3  attended  onu  otimina.v  and  offered  his  opinion  that  it  was 
.  .  A  r.C'Od  thin.:-:  uvoi»  iiio\\r,h  it  toolj  tine,"^''   He  would  llkci  to  aoe  


studcnta  rroujyjcl  to  other  Incf-'d  on  the  similarity  of  tholr  projoot,  Then 

l8 

they  woidd  have  ",,,real  kriowled'^:e  to  chare,"" 

'Jtudont  3  said  that  the  four  oollocos  (Wosleyan,  Hamilton,  Belolt, 
and  MaoAlllator)  to  which  \w  la  applying   all  support  and  enoouraf^e  Inde- 
pendent iitudy,    )le  said  tlut  thlo  experience  has  Incrcaood  hlc  Interest 
In  learnl.i'-,    He  Ig; auditing  extra  claoaes  and  his  academic  average  has 

iraitcovod,    He  has  a  better  feel-ns  about  himself  and  "...  llkea  belne 
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off  on  hlo  own  alot." 

Shado^^  atugy  of  Catalyst  Studentti  Q  and  D 

Catalyst  students,  0  and  D,  are  two  eixla  who  have  similar  Ideas 
about  their  education.  •  They  have  deslpned  Catalyst  projects  that  are 
alike.    This  shadow  study  data  about  the  {?lrls  was  collected  at  the  same 
time,  and  It  Is  combined  In  the  description. 

The  two  girls  live  near  each  other,  have  attended  Shaker  schools 
all  their  Uvea,  and  have  been  cloo«  friends  for  the  past  five  years. 
Because  they  have  Insufficient  credits  to  be  Seniors,  they  are  considered 
Juniors  even  thousrh  they  plan  to  graduate  in  June,  197^.    Both  c>l»lo 
stated I 

...  wo  'hacked'  around  durlnr  the  past  two  years,  failed  or 
dropred  coitt'ao':'.,  cut  clagsea,or  didn't  come  to  school  .  .  „ 
ahakcr  la  so  cci-Dotltlvo,  v/ith  so  much  prcasure,  f-rades  «u?e  given 
on  a  curve  vrhich  really  didn't  liidicatc  what  you  bad  learned,  .  . 
and  tliero  are  aJ.ot  of  unncceocary  ruloa,  Including  the  re- 
quJ.rcnont.'^'^ 

i3oth  civlti  cald  thr^t  most  of  tholr  frlendn  had  dropped  f^ut  of  uhaker) 
some  were  atterdin  '  a.ltornntlvt!  aohools.    Neither  of  the  {^irla  has  been 
Rctlvo  in  a:!y  or  the  Lichool'o  oxtracurrlouiar  activities.    However,  ono 
/•in  \vx  j  recontly  r.crved  on  a  Counselor  I'Va.', nation  Con;mitt(!0«    The  othor 


Bald,  "I  ihinh  I  have-  nitcndod  ono  Bpcrto  event,  a  footlull  cmOt  In  my 
thrtio  yoarri  at  iJliakor,"*^^ 

Both  f^ivXa  said  that  tlila  sumnor  tlioy  camo  to  5?wall?.e  that  thay 
wanted  a  hli^^h  Qchool  dli<lo.:<a,  and  this  was  tho  y oar  they  must  ^raluatOt 
Thoy  eaid  tlrnt      «  ,  we  have  mat'ired  alot  and  found  outboIvos,"  They 
deoMed  to  tiil:e  a  heavy  load  of  ooussos  in  1973-7^  to  oatoh  up  with  tholr 
olaoa  and  GJ^^'.duate,    On  the  next  pa^o  is  Table  10,  "Courae  Sohcdula  of 
St'.identa  p  and  LV*"  It  indleateo  -tittr  ta?tt<mi  ef  thele  aoademlo  program  > 

Last  yeiu:*,  Student  C's  ^uldanoe  counselor  reoonmondod  that  she 

Investicato  aata3yst  for  an  Bn^lish  credit,    She  did  develop  a  iirojeot 

within  tho  school  but  becauco  of  a  personality  oonfliot  with  the  teaoher- 
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eponaor  Student  C  never  co.'iii>letod  the  irojeot* 

Students  C  and  D  use  tho  same  fruidanoo  counselor  who  reco.'ninended 
.1©  both  students  thic  fall  that  they  talk  to  the  axtalyst  Btaff  about  de- 
Gi;^,nin2  a  prosram  to  moet  their  needs,   The  normal  load- at  Shaker  oonsista 
of  four  couroes  par  seineBtor,    By  completing  Gatalj'st  projects  more  tredit* 
can  be  obtained,    Both  girls  oaid  that  Mr,  TroBt  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful  in  plannins  their  r^ro^tams  so  they  can  graduate  in  June,    "Ho  is  the 
(jreatestj"  thoy  exclaimed,' 

These  girla  are  Involved  in  art  and  cyrn  projects  throU(V,h  Catalyst, 
i;ach  attcjido  a  two  hour  ovonin.";  art  course  one  day  a  week  at  the  Falrmount 
Center  for  tho  rerfoi^ilns  Arta  fn  Chni:rln  >Ullo,  Ohio,    They  drive  to 
cliioti  ami  piy  .'luout  v'^jj  for  the  inatraotion.    Student  0  is  learnins  about 
cefruvlcBi  hou  io  u^su  tho  potter' 6  whoiO.,  clnsio  and  fire  clay  objeoto, 
StudoJit  1)  ia  Ic.rninc  hov;  to  r.ake  jouojlryi  how  to  out,  noddor,  polish 
r.rvi  fiot  olo.no  iii  « liver  and  other  wt-xhi. 
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Ta'olo  10  . 

Cour;io  :'i('hedule  of  Catalyot  atudonts  C  and  D 


Student  G's  Gourr.cf:» 

Studont  j}'a  Coursos 

Sanlor  Grafts  (Art) 
Work-atudy  (cloi  i  .ir-::  atora) 
War  D,nX  icaoe  (iin:.,liDh) 
aontcm  oorary  America  (ilLstory) 
J?oode 
Gym 

Make  up  Math 
CataXyot  :\'ojoctrJt 
Coramic3  at  Rdn.iount  Center 

(Art) 

^Independent  Gym 

Urauinc  and  jieslrn  (Art) 
Make  up  iiath 
Flex  ::ni',li3h 

ContCi-nporary  Ai.ierioa  (History) 

Rllfi  as  Art 

Gyn 

Catalyat  l^cojeotsi 

Jewfclry  ilaklns  at  UTairmount 
Center  (Art) 
Independent  Gym 
Shakor  Heights  nature  Center 
(;i>cienoe) 

The  c^vls  ^d  learned  about  the  Fairmount  Center  from  another 
dhalcer  otud-^nt  who  hrid.  taken  oourseo  there*    They  made  their  own  arrange- 


monia  to  attend  the  olasoest    Copies  of  their  oontraota  can  be  tteen  on 
the  follovrin^^  paries,  Figures  5  ^nd  6,    (Sif^nature  paQOS  have  been  omitted)* 

Catalyst  student  G'q  sponaor  was  not  available  for  interview* 
H"''dcnt  D's  sponsor  said  that  she  imo  enjoying  toaohlns  the  Shaker  student* 
Ai..  sponsor  indioated  that  she  know  almost  nothing;  about  Cataly8t»  but 
she  is  avrare  of  the  faot  that  she  needs  to  make  an  evaluation  in  order  for 
the  stttdont  to  receive  credit*   Sinoe  the  I^'^irmount  Center  is  basioally 
an  adult  rooroation-educatlon  program,  she  had  hoped  for  some  prior  oontaot 
with  the  (Jiitalynt  starf  before  making  the.  evaluation*** 

'llio  f.irlG*  aitalyet  advisor,  Mr,  li'oat,  sees  Graduation  as  the  prime 
objective  for  tholr  pr^jrams*   Although  jjtudent  C  has  7,1:  credits  to  tiet 
this  year,  he  luns  oUiorvod  an  ••*  .*  *  ali;io.it  ooinploto  turn  around  in  her 
attitude  and  ia  optiniotio  that  nho  will  cw.duato*"^^'   student  D  who  needs 
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S!iAi:i:u  iiMicirrs'  iiuai  scii(.h)u  (^i 

SliaUor  Ohio 


!•  1.1,1':  D.VfA 


>{Ah!}-:  ^  ADVISOR  ^     "C.)  ^  \; 


iADDllKf  mxion  3  TliACIfER  a\  '-c-  C\V 


PAREK!  CJRAUE   )  ^   


CONTRACTUAL  ACRBE>a:NT 

» 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT  V  / V  :nVv  C   


GENT2RAL  AREA  OF  STUDIES  .^  (art,  English,  math,  science,  etc.) 

Type  of  project 

(Check  <!lther    credit  earning,  or  non-credit  earning,  and  circle  specific  typ«) 

I.  CUEbIT  EAUNUIG:      1/4  unit       1/2  unit       1  full  unit         7^  units 

The  general  hour  requirements  for  credit  earning  r.xperlcnccs  are  liotod  below, 
flense  rhcck  the  one  vrhlch  covc^ra  your  nroloet.      If  your  agrecmant  with  your 
sponsor  differs  from  the  houra  required,  please  see  n  Catalyst  Staff  pornon. 

ACADEllIC  SUBJECTS  (Englioh,  foreign  lonsuage,.  math,  aocial  atudiea,  etc.) 

k  credit  requires  ?.0  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  Indepcndant 
work. 

.  ..^^  1  crec'U  requires  40  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hours  of  Independent 
work . 

KON-ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  OU  LAB  SUBJECTS  (art,  homo  economics,  science,  etc.) 

a  credit  requires  27  hours  with  a  aponaor  and  53  hours  of  independent 
work. 

  1  credit  roquireo  54  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  106  hours  of  Independent 

work. 

PHYSICAL  IIDUCATIO;: 

k  credit,  ri'quirott  20  houis  w.Uh  a  rponnor  «nd  40  hours  of  independent 
work. 

k  cj'fdit  r(;<;ui.res  /lO  hours  with  n  sponHor  nnd  80  hours  of  Indopendont 
work. 

■1'    .  MOW-Cr.KDfT  EAUN'IU;;      volMnlr.or  v;ork  nudll  of  n  course 

work  oxpcvlcnc'.'  credit  carnln}?  course  fof 

nnolhor  inr.tit.uLion 

l'li\-^sc  indiccii  e  on  the  I  vn.'  h..y  jiinny  hourr  pi!r  wci'h  will  he  spe  nt  workiui'  on  yotir 
•i»<:ii!iH  L  e.'iim'.n,;  pru  ic'l. , 
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,  !!rST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

(for  ••:;.'ir..;)'. LJH J  I'ffoi*  lo  ih;^  i\Xo^>x\  lu-lp  phc-ot) 
In  the  npnci'  bolou  dc-'cvib;.'  .'lis  cU-.Ti'ly  ns  posrlhlo  wluU  you  v;nnt  to  do, 


In  tho  pt opcr  Bpncp. ,  check  hov;  '^'ou  wish  to  be  {;i*adcd:     Nj  pflbs-fall 

or 

letter  grade 

DcEcrlho  belov/  how  you  \mi)t  your  project  {ivnluatcd.  Detail  how  yovt,  your  eponsor, 
and  your  Catalyst  Stall:  advisor  vjill  bo  involved  in  th^  cvaluntion. 
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pj-py  pnnv  itvMi  |\BIE  ri^'uro  i;  63 

"  '  Co:il.i  •  .1 --C.il '1 /il  i')Ui»:<'nl  t 

you   u-opolo  to  ll-.u-n,  an.l  noro  .onornny,  bow  ibi.  c.povionco  w  U  'C'lp  you  «»  « 
per.s'n..    (Will  you  Icni-u  .VoouL  othor  people,  Icavn  nbout  yournolf,  bocomc  moio 
j-.cH"  conUilcntj  bccorw  more  maturo,  etc.) 


s 


* 

In  tbis  space  describe,  the  nrrangc.ncnts  foi'  your  seminar  group  made  by  you  and  your 
Gatalywt  Stsff  mlvisor,  ^, 

[   ^        ,      '•^  "•   


siiAi:i:ii  iii:u:!!n:  men  sciiooii        i^t"  •  •    »  ,  •Mn.nui.i. 
sii.iUfii'  iv  ir.htH;  Ohio  ^ 


I'll.i:  DA'l'A 


PAKKK  CRAUIi  U^.  


COMTRACTDAL  AtMllUiMENX 


TITLE  OF  PftCUCCT 


CEKEm  AKKA  OF  STIIDIKS   («rt,  Kn{ai£5h,  math,  scifuice,  etc.)  . 

TYPE  OP  PROJECT 

-(Chuck  e-lthpr    credit  cariitnj.',  or  noii-crcdlt  earning,  and  circle  specific  type) 

I'    CllEDlT  EAUNIICG:      IM  unit       1/2  unit       1  full  unit       J/O-  ""its 

The  fjenoral  hour  rfqulrosncutK  for  credit  earning  experlencofi  arc  listed  helow. 
M      £ilia^SJlGiL^i;hp_p^e„\d^^  If  your  np,rocmcnt  with  your 

sponsor  dtfierB  from  the  houvs  required,  please  see  a  Cntaiyat  Staff  person. 

ACAmjMIC  SUBJDCTS  (EncMsli,  foreifin  language,  math,  social  studies,  etc.) 

  '>  credit  rcquiror  20  hours  v/lth  a  sponsor  nnd  40  hours  of  Independent 

work. 


 1  credit  requires  'lO  houro  wlt!i  a  sponr.or  and  80  hours  of  Independent 

work. 

KOK-ACADHMIC  SUliJKCTf;  Oil  LA»  SUBJECTi:  (art,  home  economics,  science,  etc.) 

h  credit  roquircf;  ?.7  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  53  hours  of  Independent 
uork. 

  1  credit  rcqtilvt.'P  5h  hourr.  v;iLh  a  sponsor  and  106  hours  of  Independei.t 

v;ork, 

■  niVSlCAL  KUUCATTdN 

 crtiHL  rcqitfrcfj  20  houm  v;lth  a  sponsor  and  /iO  hours  of  independent 

work. 

.  V  crodit  reqn Ifp.".  /iO  honr.n  with  a  sponoor  and  80  hours  of  indrpundcnt 

work. 

 NON-cnivOJT  i;A;^:cjr,:::      vol.mt.,'v'r  v.orU  audit  oC  ;i  courr.o 

work  r:.p(ir  icMicr.  credit  enitilnj',  eour.«»c  for 

anothor  Inf.M  tution 

rl/;.i;:.'  hulicalc  en  ih;>  lin.r  hov  nviny  houv;;  pcx  v.cok  will  be  upcnt  v;orkJ!i{',  on  your 
uon-ci-i*;!  i  I.  c.tviu'ir',  pi'ojrfi.,  .    
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g^^j  ^ppy  ff^'"n?\BlE  ConU«ici--Ctito»y8t  Student  0 

OUTLINE  OF  PROJECT  ^ 
(for  examples,  rofor  to  tho  green  help  sheet) 

In  tho  space  below  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  what  you  want  to  do. 

"ir^uo^c^^  S\Vv:»tr  ^\:>coA-s,  o-n^  topper. 


In  the  proper  space,  cheek  how  you  wish  to  be  graded*:      sJ  pass-fail 

or 

lettor  grade 

Describe  below  how  you  want  your  project  evaluated.  Detail  how  you,  your  sponsor, 
and  your  Catalyst  Staff  advisor  will  be  involved  in  the  evaluation. 

s>.\\V   >9^^    ^^^V.    «\^.   ^^^^.y   cu>^  t>Wr^. 


BEST  COPY  /"'"^  WF        Controct "Catalyst  Student  0  W 

In  thl8  »p«co  explain  how  this  project  will  benefit  you  -  \\ou  you  will  use  wh«t 
you  propose  to  learn,  and  norc  generally,  how  this  oxperienco  will  help  you  as  a 
person,    (Will  you  learn  about  other  people,  learn  about  yourself,  become  more 
«»li  confident,  become  more  mature,  etc.) 


In  this  space  describe  the  arrangements  for  your  seminar  group  made  by  you  and  your 
Catalyst  Staff  advisor. 
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6i  oreaits  has  ability  but  does  not  use  it}  he  has  spent  muoh  tine  with 

27 

hosp  sM  is  hoping  that  she  too  viU  graduate,  ' 

Both  girls  said  they  enjoy  attending  classes  at  Faimount  Qenter 

and  that  they  are  getting  satisf action  from  their  art  projeots.  HOKev«?» 

the  girls  differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  the  Catalyst  pQ?ogram 

had  made  Shaker  any  more  pleasant  for  them.  Although  they  have  kept  in 

toueh  with  Mr,  'Sxoat,  neither  has  attended  a  student  seminar.  They 

agreed  that  their  parents  have  positive  feelings  about  Qatalyst  beoause 

they  want  their  daughters  to  graduate.   Neither  girl  has  decided  whether 

she  will  attend  oollege«  .buU^  m  their  unanimous  opinion  that  they 

would -have  dropped  out  of  Shaker  without  Qatalyst»  and  beoause  of  it  thoy 

28 

oan  leek  forward  to  graduation. 
Shadow  Study  of  Qatalyst  Student  E 

Cbtalyst  Student  £,  a  Shaker  Junior,  attended  an  independent  boys 
fieheol  for  five  years  Wore  ooming  to  the  high  sohoOl  in  10th  grade.  He 
said  that^^T  .  .  Shaker's  a  pretty  friendly  plaoe,"^^  but  he  is  not  really 
interested  in  partioipating  in  any  extraourrioular  school  aotivities. 

Last  year  he  out  classes  and  fell  behind  and  ended  up  failing  Geometry 
for  the  first  semester.  Mr.  tfilliaffl  l^ost  tutored  him.  Student  S  also 
*rapped*  with  him  about  many  things  including  Catalyst.  Ke  had  wanted  to 
do  a  project  at  the  F^ee  GELinio  but  was  not  able  to  find  anything  specific 
to  do  there. 

This  year  Student  £*s  courses  include  Unglish,  Business  Math,  U.S« 
History,  two  required  gym  classes,  a  non-oredit  T.V.  course  and  Catalyst* 
Student  £*8  Qatalyst  project  is  titled  Child  Development.   He  will  work 
!^  hours  with  his  sponsor  and  106  hours  independently  to  receive  one 


Soienod  credit •   Fisure  7  on  the  followins  pages  is  a  copy  of  the  boy's 
oontraot,    (Signature  pages  are  omitted)* 

« 

Student  i  is  Horking  one  day  a  week  at  University  Hospitals  under 
the  diseotion  of  a  pediatriolan  who  is  his  sponsor.   This  dootor  is  a 
personal  family  friend.   For  the  project,  Student  8  is  reading  indepen- 
dently about  ohild  developmenti  he  is  being  exposed  to  children's  health 
problems  through  observations  in  the  pediatric  ollnio,  and  he  is  viewing 
the  aotivities  of  oedioal  personnel  and  the  operations  of  a  hospital* 
Student  E  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  testing  instrument— an 
original  block  piu&sle  whioh  he  will  use  with  children  of  early  childhood, 
age*   He  is  also  developing  a  oheoklist  that  he  will  use  when  obseafving 
children*   He  has  ttied  to  design  the  testing  instrument  so  that  neither 
inner  city  children  nor  suburban  Ohildren  will  have  an  advantage.  He 
plans  to  present  his  findings  by  video  tailing,  the  testing  sessions 
through  a  one  way  glass  in  the  examining  room* 

O&talyst  advisor,  Mr.  Tsosi,  ^  little  involvement  in  designing 

the  oontract*   It  was  handled  by  Student  S  and  his  sponsor  who  spent  at 
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least  four  sessions  developing  the  projeot.      Because  Student  £  did  not 
ooae  to  the  hospital  with  any  predetermined  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to 
do,  the  dootor  showed  him  around  the  hospital,  familiarised  him  with  the 
life-science  library,  and  had  him  observe  the  ohild  therapist  as  she 
soreened  children.  Student  S  also  visited  a  kindergarten  and  a  nursery 
sohool  before  developing  his  testing  instrument. 

Student  fi*8  sponsor  said  that  although  Student  £  needs  quite  alot 
of  direction,  he  wants  him  to  work  out  his  problems  as  independently  as 
possible*  Ihe  sponsor  has  written  an  initial  evaluation  which  can  be 
seen  on  pace  72,  in  Figure  6,   The  Doctor  feels  that  he  does  not  have 
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Contract— Catalyst  S'.udent  E 

8HAKEK  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCUOOL  ^ 
Shaker  Holghtg,  Ohio 


FILE  DATA 


ADVISOR 


PERIOD  3  TEACm 


•    COUNSELOR  loon.^^'-^ 


GRADE 
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CONTRACTUAL  AGREEl€NT 

TITLE  OP  PROJECT 

OSMBRAL  AREA  OP  STUDIES  £ct^hC^  (art,  English,  math,  science,  etc.) 


TYPE  OP  PROJECT 

(Cheek  either    credit  earning  or  non-credit  earning,  and  circle  specific  type) 


m 


I. 


n. 


CREDIT  EARNING:      1/4  unit       1/2  unit  ^Flgulljinit 


units 


The  general  hour  requirements  for  credit  earning  experiences  are  listed  below. 
Please  check  the  one  vhich  covers  vour  nrolact.     If  your  agreement  with  your 
sponsor  differs  from  the  hours  required,  please  see  a  Catalyst  Staff  person. 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  (English,  foreign  language,  math,  social  studies,  etc.) 

k  credit  requires  20  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  independent 
work. 

1  credit  requires  40  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hours  of  independent 
work. 

NON-ACADEMIC  StmjECTS  OR  LAB  SUBJECTS  (art,  home  economics,  science,  ete«) 

k  credit  requires  27  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  53  hours  of  independent 
work. 

1  credit  requires  54  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  106  hours  of  Independent 
work* 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ... 

k  credit  requires  20  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  40  hours  of  Independent 
-work. 

k  credit  requires  40  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hours  of  independent 
work* 


NON-CREDIT  EARNING:     volunteer  work 

work  experience 


audit  of  a  course 
credit  earning  course  for 
another  inotitutlon 


^  Please  indicate  on  the  line  how  many  hours  per  week  wilt  be  spent  working  on  your 
ERXC     non"Crcdit  corning  project*  . 


Figure  7 

Contrrct— Catalyst  Student  E 

OirrLINIi  OF  PROJKCT 
(for  examples,  rerci*  to  the  {;reen  help  sheet) 
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. .  ^  .  d/W ^^cA/<i.^.  ffmc  Ci-eji^,  'Ofjli  «^ 


In  the  proper  space,  chock  how  you  wish  to  be  graded: 


.^^^asB-fall 
or 

  letter  grade 


Describe  below  how  you  want  your  project  evaluated.  Detail  how  you,  your  sponsor, 
and  your /Catalyst  Staff  advisor  will  be  Involved  In  the  evaluation. 


and  your /Catalyst  Staff 
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Contr.ict--C.ncilyst  Student  E  ifi 
In  this  upacc  explain  how  this  project  will  bonofit  you  -  how  you  will  use  what 
you  Propoije  to  loarn,  and  more  generally,  how  this  experience  will  help  ycu  as  a 
person.    (Will  you  luorn  about  other  people,  learn  about  yourself,  become  more 
self  confident,  bccosne  more  mature,  etc.)  ^ 

^  fakm  a^um.  mi  mutm ,  yi^  ^^/[i 


StiJy:t's::«'':d"iio:.""'  ^'-p  "x""  "y  -^^  «<•  your 


Fiijure  3 

BEST  COPY  fVAllADlE  inihal  student  evaluation  ^ 

BY 

THE  PROJECT  SPONSOR 

Cato)/st  Studcrit:  E 

Th«  purpofle  of  chlB  form  is  to  provtda  the  sponsor  a  vehlele  through  Khlch 
ho/6ho  eon  share  the  Invaluable  Insights  which  eome  from  one«to«one  relation- 
ships  and  to  record  the  specific  achievements  made  along  subject  lines. 

PART  X 

Does  the  student  seem  to  really  want  to  grow  in  the  ares  of  his  project?, 

Is  your  relationship  with  the  student  smooth,  or  are  there  obvious  tensions? 
Please  elaborate » 


eem  to  really  want  to  grow  in  the  area  of  his  project? 


^re  there  specif  io  habits  of  the  student  which  please  you  or  bother  you? 
If  so,  please  list  them* 

Are  there  any  emotional  conditions  trtiieh  either  help  or  hinder  the  student? 
Please  elaborate* 


PART  XX 

Describe  the  work  done  and  gains  made  by  the  student  during  the  past  month. 

\ie    h^e  d6n€»  bxckcjro^(\d  C'^ccUac^  tc  reed) 


Date  '  Signature  of  Sponsor 
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enough  time  to  spend  with  the  student  so  he  is  makina;  ftrr&ncementa  for 

him  to  work  with  other  medioal  staff  involved  in  eduoational  aotivities. 

He  would  like  him  to  **•  •  •  learn  what  the  aoientifio  method  is  without 

31 

sending  him  to  a  book,"^     He  continued i      •  ,  I  see  medioal  education 

as  a  oontinuum  that  has  to  start  somewhere.   I  want  to  work  with  students 

at  all  stages  of  their  medioal  education  and  have  their  experiences  be 

relevant  to  thorn  whatever  their  age."^^  Ihe  Doctor  has  been  introduced 
to  Mr,  ^ost,  and  it  is  his  belief,  based  on  reports  from  Shaker  personnel, 

that  "Bill  Trost  obviously  has  a  charisma  that  appeals  to  certain  students, "^^ 

Mr,  Troat,  the  Qatalysi  advisor,  said  that  he  sees  Student  E  as 

**,  ,  ,  an  easy  going  boy  who  is  not  particularly  excited  about  school,  nor 

especially  science  in  a  formal  setting,"^  He  estimated  that  he  had  spent 

20  hours  in  the  spring  of  1972  talking  about  Catalyst  and  generally  social. 

ising  with  him,  ~  ~"  ~ 

Student  iS  said  he  liked  his  project.   He  found  the  Catalyst  seminars 

"boring,"   He  did  hear  another  Oatalyst  student  talk  about  a  music  jKojeoi   

which  made  him  think  that  he  might  like  to  des^Lgn  a  similar  one  with  the 

guitar  in  the  future.   He  said  ",  ,  , Oatalyst  is  not  a  'household  word* 
35 

at  Shaker,"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  he  saidi  ",  ,  ,  I  like 
going  out  in  the  community  rather  than  always  sitting  in  class  ,  ,  ,  I've 
had  pvobleffls  developing  this  project,  ,  ,  ,  but  I'm  r:oud  of  what  I've  done,"^^ 
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POOTNOTSS 

^Statement  by  Mr.  William  Trosti  personal  Interview,  November 
12,  1973, 

9 

Question  asked  by  t4r«  William  Ttost  in  a  G&talyst  student  seminar, 
November  13,  1973* 

3 

Based  on  draft  of  report  to  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation  by 
Mr.  William  T^ost,  Oeoember,  1973*  P*  3* 

4 

Statement  by  Catalyst  Student  A,  personal  interview,  December  19, 

1973. 

^Ibid. 

Statement  by  Sponsor  of  Catalyst  Student  A,  personal  interview, 
Seoember  19,  1973* 


7 

Statement  by  Mr.  William  Newby,  personal  interview,  December  20, 


1973. 
8 

Catalyst  Student  A,  Deoember  19*  1973* 

9 

Statement  by  Catalyst  Student  B,  telephone  conversation,  Deoember 
18,  1973. 
10 

Statement  by  Catalyst  Student  B,  personal  Interview,  January  9» 

1974. 

Statement  by  Sponsor  of  Catalyst  Student  B,  personal  interview, 
January  9»  1974. 

12 

*Ibid. 

^^Catalyst  Student  B,  January  9»  1974. 
14 

<Spon8or,  Catalyst  Student  B,  January  9»  1974. 
^^Ibid. 

^^Statement  by  Advisor  of  Catalyst  Student  B,  telephone  oonversation, 
January  10,  1974. 

17 

'Catalyst  Student  B,  January  9»  1974. 

18  ^ 
Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 
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20 

Statement  by  Catalyst  Students  0  and  D,  personal  lntervlow» 
January  b,  197^, 

21 

Catalyst  Student  D,  January  8,  197^, 

22 

Oaw.^st  Students  0  and  D»  January  8,  1974' • 

23   

Catalyst  Student  C,  January  8»  197^* 

24 

Catalyst  students  C  and  D|  January  8|  197^* 
25 

"Statement  by  Sponsor  of  Catalyst  Student  0»  personal  Interview i 
January  Q,  197^* 

26 

Statement  by  Advisor  of  Catalyst  students  C  and  D,  personal  inter- 
view,  January  9i  197^* 

*^Ibid, 
26 

Ibid. 

29 

Statement  by  Catalyst  Student  E»  personal  interview.  January  11. 

197^. 
30 

Statement  by  Sponsor  of  Catalyst  Student  IB,  personal  interview, 
January  10,  19?^. 

^^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 
34 

"^Statement  1^  Advisor  of  Catalyst  Student  E,  personal  interview, 
January  9,  1974. 

35 

'^'^Catalyst  Student  S,  January  11,  1974, 
^^Ibid. 
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' '  SCHOOL* d  Self  svaluation,  problems  and  impact 

School '8  Evaluation  of  Program 

1972»1973  Sohool  Year 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Catalyst  prosram  there  were  informal 

evaluations  by  members  of  the  Shaker  Heights  High  School*   There  were 

no  formal  evaluations  that  year.    In  the  bi-weekly  staff  meetings,  muoh 

disoussion  and  planning  ooourred.   For  example,  see  "Minutes  of  Catalyst 

staff  meetings,"  Appendix  J.    Conoerning  staff  meetings,  Mr.  Itost  wrote t 

Before  any  action  was  taken  for  a  student,  the  staff  would  question 
the  person  who  was  directly  involved  with  that  student,  often  giving 
new  insights  and  revealing  new  areas  to  be  explored*   Only  after  two 
or  three  of  these  sessions  was  the  final  recommendation  made  and  put. 
into  action*   This  procedure  made  the  planning  stage  our  main  focus. 

Besides  the  bi-weekly  staff  meetings,  evaluations  of  the  program 
occurred  frequently  in  informal  conversations  between  the  Catalyst  staff 
and  others  such  as  Dr*  William  Qreenham,  Bfincipal,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Mitchell,  Community  Resource  Person*    Through  ideas  presented  on  an  in- 
formal basis,  alterations  and  additions  were  instituted  for  the  1973-7^ 
year*    Itogram  changes  evolved  such  as  the  combining  of  Independent  study 
with  Catalyst  and  contract  and  evaluation  forms  were  developed. 

Guidance  Counselor  and  part-time  Catalyst  staff  member,  Mr* 

Kenneth  E*  Looney  made  an  evaluation  of  the  program  for  his  Masters  Essay 

2 

for  John  Carroll  University*  He  interviewed  twelve  Catalyst  students  and 
gave  them  a  questionnaire  to  complete*   He  tried  to  determine  if  there 
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were  any  ohanges  in  attitudes  as  a  result  of  the  student's  Involvement  in 

Catalyst*   Students  chosen  for  the  study  were  those t 

1.   having  aoademio  difficulty  and  who  could  find  no  help  within 
the  present  structure,  ,  .having  a  strong  dislike  for  school  .  ,  , 
having  withdrawn  except  physically  from  school. 

2*   having  home  problems  •  •  •  conflicting  values  between  parent 
anl  child. 

3*   having  academic  success  but  who  tolerated  the  system  only 
because  they  recognized  its  value  for  college  preparation,  •  •  and  who 
saw  Catalyst  as  a  program  where  they  could  help  design  their  own  project. 

The  12  Catalyst  students  were  involved  in  the  following  projects i 

4  projects  completed  within  the  high  school  utilising  the  resource 
person  who  came  to  school  or  a  Shaker  staff  person  serving  as  sponsor 

5  projects  yithln  the  City  of  Shaker  Heights 

3  projects  within  greater  Cleveland^oommunity  agencies t  VMGA, 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  VA  Hospital,'' 

All  students  except  one  (who  had  a  legitimate  excuse)  completed 

their  p[?oject8  and  received  good  evaluations.    In  reviewing  the- results  of 

the  questionnaire,  see  Appendix  N,  Mr,  Looney  stated  thatt 

•  •  •  all  students  stated  they  had  learned  what  they  agreed  to 
aooomplish  and  now  had  a  more  positive  attitude  about  school 

•  •  •  all  students  jessed  all  other  academic  ooumesoomost  felt 
motivated  to  learn  and  found  learning  to  be  interesting  and  enjo^'able 
in  their  Catalyst  project. 

•  •  •  the  majority  stated  they  had  gained  more  selfooonfidence, 
learned  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  success 
and  had  chan^^ed  their  attitudes  about  additional  educational  plans, 

1973*197^^  School  Year 

Upon  reviewing  the  student  enrollment  list  on  November  15,  I973, 

Mr,  Tcost  said  that  four  students  were  participating  in  the  program  for  the 

second  year  and  that  there  hni  been  no  follow-up  studies  of  students  using 

Catalyst  during  1972«73. 
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Students  have  taken  a  role  In  evaluating  Catalyst  this  Fall,  In 
groups  of  eight  to  ten  they  met  with  Mr,  Newby  and  Mr*  'Srost  In  bi-monthly 
seminars  where  they  exohansed  Ideas i  dlsoussed  problems  and  suggested 
changes  In  the  program.   These  seminars  were  Informal  evaluations  of  how 
well  Catalyst  was  operating.   In  addition,  btudents  dropped  In  on  the 
Catalyst  off loe  during  free  periods  to  dlsouss  their  Individual  experlenoes 
with  the  staff.   

The  Catalyst  staff  held  two  group  meetings  with  the  eight  guldanoe 
counselors  during  the  Fall  to  Inform  them  of  the  organizational  procedure 
for  writing  contracts, choosing  sponsors,  and  obtaining  evaluations  of 
student  progress.    Counselors  reported  that  they  have  discussed  Catalyst 
related  subjects  with  Mr.  Newby  and  Mr.  I^ost  by  telephone  and  in  occa- 
sional meetings. 

The  two  Catalyst  staff  members  conferred  about  the  program  dally 
during  the  time  that  their  Catalyst  office  hours  overlapped.   Ihere  has 
been  frequent  dialogue  between  the  Catalyst  staff  and  Dr.  FxLtz  Overs, 
Rrlnoipal,  with  respsct  to  contract  approvals  and  other  Oitalyst  matters* 
During  the  1973-7^  year.  Dr.  Overs  said  that  Catalyst  will  undergo  a 
formal  evaluation  as  part  of  the  North  Central  States*  evaluation  of  Shaker 
Heights  High  School. 

Mr.  F^ed  David,  Assistant  Superintendent,  indicated  that  this  would 
be  the  year  for  an  evaluation  of  Catalyst  and  that  the  new  l^incipal.  Dr. 
Overs,  would  do  his  own  evaluating.   Any  recommendations  for  the  Catalyst 
program  would  come  from  the  high  school.*^ 
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tteoblenis  Noted  Within  ^ogram 

In  prsoeding  chapters  the  style  of  the  Catalyst  study  has  been 
desoriptive.    In  this  chapter,  dealing  with  Catalyst  problems,  the  foous 
endeavors  to  be  analytical  and  Interrogative,   These  oomments  emanate  from 
the  experiences  and  evaluations  of  persons  connected  Kith  Catalyst,  jure 
questions  posed  are  the  researcher's* 

In  Chapter  2,  Data,  it  tias  stated  that  Independent  Study  became 
a  part  of  the  Catalyst  program  in  the  fall  of  1973 •    In  interviews  it 
became  evident  that  about  half  of  the  guidance  counselors  and  administra- 
tive  staff  regard  these  two  programs  as  having  different  objectives  and 
appealing  to  the  needs  of  different  types  of  students.   Mr«  MaoNamara, 
a  part-time  Catalyst  staff  member  in  1972-73*  and  presently  a  science 
teacher,  stated  that  he  had  not  wanted  Independent  Study  to  become  a  part 
of  Catalyst  because  then  the  direction  would  be  a  movement  away  from  helping 
"lost  kids"  with  their  educational  jpa^oblems.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Newby 
and  Mr.  O^ost,  Catalyst  staff,  regard  all  students  that  they  work  with  as 
Catalyst  students  whether  they  are  academically  able,  average,  below  average 
or  turned-off •   Although  all  students  working  through  the  Catalyst  office 
are  treiiated  on  an  individual  basis,  they  experience  similar  procedures  suoh 
as  writing  a  contract,  keeping  a  time  log,  attending  seminars,  meeting  with 
sponsors,  and  being  evaluated.   Some  of  the  Catalyst  students  interviewed 
stated  that  they  were  doing  an  Independent  Study  project  while  others 
stated  they  are  involved  in  a  Catalyst  project.   Does  the  combination  of 
Independent  Study  with  Catalyst  enhance,  or,  detract  from  student  needs 
which  were  seen  originally  by  the  Community  Council  in  1971  as  being  ful- 
filled  by  Catalyst? 
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Tho  addition  of  atudsnt  seminars  is  a  new  Catalyst  method  Initiated 
in  the  fall  of  197^.   The  Catalyst  staff  Is  presently  evaluating  them. 
Some  students  and  sponsors  and  staff  are  asking  this  question!   Can  any- 
thing be  aooomplished  in  a  seminar  with  people  of  different  interests  and 
liaokgrounds?  How  oan  Catalyst  students  interact  meaningfully  with  eaoh 
other? 

Another  problem  exists  in  budgeting  for  Catalyst  and  in  trying  to 
estimate  oost  perpupil.    It  is  difficult  to  oaloulate  the  number  of  students 
using  the  service  at  any  given  time.   A  Catalyst  project  may  be  initiated 
at  any  time  so  the  student  enrollment  figures  vary.   A  number  of  students 
obtain  counseling  on  their  problem  questions  about  the  program  and  other 
concerns  while  never  actually  developing  a  project.   Staff  load  can  be  very 
heavy  at  certain  times  of  the  year.   How  can  adequate  staff  be  determined 
for  this  program? 

Shaker  personnel  discussed  problems  of  relating  the  original 

^talyst  i^ilosophy  to  its  im^ementation*  especially  in  respect  to  the 

contract.   Two  counselors  questioned  whether  Catalyst  really  can  do 

s<MBething  for  the  very  turned-off  student  who  does  not  make  any  effocty 

oan  not  design  a  project,  and  needs  a  great  deal  of  checking  up  on  to 

fulfill  his  contract.^  Another  counselor  expressed  concern  that  the  pro* 
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gram  was  not  reaching  the  very  weak  student  or  the  black  student. 
Mr.  MacNamara  questioned  whether  the  contract  was  better  suited  for  a 
capable,  motivated  student  than  a  lost  and  confused  student.'^  He  wondered 
whether  an  hour  or  two  a  day  working  on  a  community  activity  for  Catalyst 
could  really  help  a  mlxed-up  student  and  whether  a  turned-off  student  would 
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be  well  aooepted  in  the  oommunlty«^^   However  another  counselor  said  that 
the  Catalyst  staff  is  really  trying  to  deal  with  these  tumed-off  students, 
and  without  Oatalyst  these  students  might  be  lost«^^   Ihe  Catalyst  staff 
said  that  they  felt  that  the  program  is  suooessful  if  the  student  has  some 
interest  that  oan  be  expanded  upon.  Suoh  an  interest  oan  result  in  the 
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formation  of  a  oontraot«      Is  the  establishment  of  a  oontraot,  howeveri  a 
realistic  approach  to  a  turned-off  student? 

In  the  area  relating  to  oommunity  persons  serving  as  sponsors,  there 
was  oonoern  from  one  faculty  member  interviewed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
oontrol  the  quality  of  community  sponsors  that  give  credit  to  Catalyst 
students       Should  there  be  criteria  for  a  oommunity  person  that  agrees  to 
be  a  sponsor? 

Some  persons  say  there  is  a  public  relations  or  communications 

problem  due  to  the  newness  of  the  program— the  fact  that  Catalyst  was  in 

its  second  year  of  operation*    About  a  dosen  Shaker  Heights  High  School 

students  informally  questioned  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  what  Oatalyst 

was«   Half  of  the  sponsors  interviewed  were  not  clear  about  the  objectives 

of  Catalyst  even  though  they  enjoyed  working  with  the  students*   Mr*  Trost 

said  that  he  did  not  think  all  counselors  understood  the  objectives  of 
14 

Catalyst • 

In  concluding  this  discussion  which  notes  the  problems  in  Catalyst, 

an  opinion  expressed  by  Or,  Allan  Glatthorn  at  the  Associated  Public  Schools 

Systems  Workshop  on  Alternative  Sduoation  should  be  kept  in  mindt 

•  •  •  let  us  have  a  chance  to  be  free  to  fumble  or  fail  «  «  ,  don't 
breathe  down  our  necks  «  «  «  all  procrams  will  have  jproblems  •  •  • 
Therefore,  let's  declare  a  moratorium  on  evaluation 
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Impftot 

Information  about  the  Catalyst  program  has  been  disseminated  to 
other  schools  and  to  the  oonunimlty*    The  main  methods  have  been  through 
newspaper  artioles  and  mimeographed  material,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by 
partioipatlon  of  staff  in  workshops  on  alternative  eduoation* 

In  Maroh,  19?2,  after  the  Community  Gounoil*s  reoommendations 
were  accepted  by  the  Shaker  Heights  Board  of  iflducation,  two  newspaper 
artioles  about  Catalyst  appeared.   The  Sim  B?ess,  on  Maroh  9,  1972,  printed 
an  article,  '*Shaker  Schools  Group  Haps  Alternate  Routes  to  High  School 
Diploma*"  Th£  Cleveland  Hain  Dealer,  in  the  spring  of  1972,  printed  an 
article,  "Shaker  To  Air  Han  for  fupil  Disliking  School.**  See  Appendix  0 
for  these  articles* 

In  addition  in  the  Catalyst  office  there  is  mimeographed  material 
about  Catalyst  (much  of  which  is  in  the  appendix— see  pg^tioularly  the 
brochure.  Appendix  I),   There  have  been  some  direct  mailings  of  mimeo- 
graph material,  but  there  is  no  list  available  of  those  to  whom  informatioii 
about  Catalyst  has  been  sent* 

Mr,  Joseph  Sswaja,  one  of  the  eight  administrators  of  the  Shaker 

Heights  school  system  and  Director  of  School-Community  Relations,  has 

16 

helped  disseminate  information  about  Catalyst*      He  has  described  the 
program  to  the  FTA  of  Unaway  Sohod  as  well  as  to  other  groups  such  as  the 
parents  of  3,5  *'key"  winners  at  Shaker  High  School •   When  Mr,  Sswaja  meets 
new  families  moving  into  the  Shaker  community  with  high  school  age  children, 
he  describes  Catalyst  as  one  alternative  to  consider.   Lastly,  Mr*  Sswaja 
said  he  would  call  to  teachers*  attention,  alternative  programs  workshops 
in  the  Shaker  Heights  school  system's  magasine.  All  Hands. 
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Another  administrator,  Mr.  Robert  Stinson,  Direotor  of  Special 
Services,  talks  with  guidance  counselors,  school  psychologists,  teachers, 
and  parents  about  alternatives  at  the  high  school  including  Catalyst  and 
about  the  adjusted  program  for  elementary  and  junior  high,  an  individu- 
alised program  for  selected  students .^^ 

The  third  administrator  interviewed,  Mr.  F^ed  Oavid,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  is  very  familiar  with  the  Catalyst  pcograra,  and  it  was 
through  his  oooperation  that  Shaker  Heights  High  School's  Catalyst  program 
was  studied  for  the  Jennings  report. 

Ttie  Catalyst  staff  has  shared  information  about  the  program  since 
its  inception.   In  the  spring  of  1973»  Mc.  William  Kewby  partioip»*ted  in 
two  panel  discussions  sponsored  by  the  Htoe  Association  f  cr  approximately 
150  Cuyahoga  County  educators.    The  focus  was  on  alternatives  for  "turned- 
off"  students.   He  shared  details  about  Catalyst  and  various  problem- 
solving  approaches  he  had  attempted.   Mr.  William  Irost  siid  that  he  has 
talked  twice  to  the  Shaker  Heights  fTA  about  the  program*  and  that  in  the 

fall  of  1972  he  participated  in  a  program  describing  alternatives  on  a 
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telerama  station.      He  reported  that  he  had  shared  information  with  the 
following  schools I  CULC,  the  Street  Academy,  Orange  City  schools,  Hathaway 
Brown,  and  Cleveland  Public  schools.   In  1972  he  worked  with  Mr.  William 
Rosenfeld,  a  teacher  in  the  Cleveland  Heights -University  Heights  School 
system,  on  the  feasibility  of  an  alternative  secondary  school  on  a  multi- 
district level  to  include  East  Cleveland,  Shaker,  Beachwood,  Cleveland 
Heights-University  Heights. This  did  not  materialise. 

Mrs.  Marearet  Mitchell,  a  part-tLae  Catalyst  staff  member  in  1972- 
73#  participated  in  a  workshop  at  Ct^flU  open  to  all  educators  in  March  of 
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1973  on  Alternative  Forms  of  Sduoatlon.   Keynote  speaker  was  Dr.  Mario 

F^ntini.   Althouch  Mrs.  Mitchell  had  a  special  room  and  time  aUcted  to 

desorilse  Catalyst,  she  found  she  had  no  listeners  and  so  she  Joined  Dr, 
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Fantini*s  discussion  group* 

te.  F^ita  Overs,  Ecinoipal,  and  Mr.  William  l^ost.  Catalyst  staff 
member  attended  the  Associated  Public  Schools  Systems  workshop.  The 
delegates  were  mainly  administrators  and  principals  of  participating  school 
districts.   It  was  an  all  day  meeting  held  on  November  29,  1973,  After 
Sr.  Alan  Glatthwn*s  address  on  alternative  programs,  the  delegates  met 
in  groups  of  about  twenty  persons  to  hear  what  local  school  districts  axe 
providing  in  the  way  of  alternative  programming.    Ihere  were  three  sessions 
on  Catalyst.   About  sixty  persons  heard  Dr.  Overs  and  Mr.  l^ost  explain  the 
Catalyst  program  and  answer  questions  about  it. 

lastly,  the  Catalyst  students  and  sponsors  play  a  part  in  dissem- 
inating information.  On  an  informal  basis,  the  students  tell  their  peers, 
their  parents,  and  others  about  Catalyst.   The  sponsors  may  talk  about  the 
program  in  the  community,  and  this  helps  spread  the  word  about  Catalyst. 

Future  Hans 

&rlier  in  this  chapter,  in  the  section  describing  "Problems  Noted 
Within  the  I^ogram,"  there  is  indication  that  some  persons  involved  with 
Catalyst  would  like  to  see  some  changes  in  the  program.   However,  it 
appears  from  the  comments  of  all  of  the  persons  interviewed  that  they 
feel  the  Catalyst  program  should  be  continued. 

The  persons  who  spend  the  most  time  on  the  program,  staff  members 
Mr.  Newby  and  Mr.  Teost,  suecested  sons  changes  for  the  future.   Mr.  iNewby 
said  he  would  like  to  teach  Human  Relations  instead  of  Flexible  Enclish, 
He  would  come  in  contact  with  a  wider  range  of  students  teaohine  Human 
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Belation8«   Ho  would  prefer  not  to  be  asooolated  with  the  reading  and 

tfTltlng  skills  uhloh  many  Qitalyst  students  do  not  enjoy  and  feel  they 

have  had  all  they  need*    He  also  said  that  he  would  3  ike  to  see  counsel ors 

>)coome  more  involved  and  an  effort  made  to  find  more  sponsors  in  certain 

areas  such  as  math  and  soienoe*   He  would  like  to  reduce  the  Catalyst 

administrative  papen^ork  to  a  minimum  so  that  he  would  have  more  time  for 

21 

dealing  with  s  ;udent8, 

Mr«  Trost  said  he  wished  that  a  stronger  sense  of  community  woAld 
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develop  amon$  the  Catalyst  students •      He  would  like  to  have  more  flexi- 
bility in  student  schedules  so  they  could  find  larger  blocks  of  time  for 
their  Catalyst  project*   He  would  like  to  have  a  more  open  type  of  student- 
counselor  relationship— where  counselors  were  not  overloaded  with  adminis- 
trative duties  but  where  they  had  more  time  to  discuss  problems  wl'Ui 
students 

Dr«  Fritz  Overs  becamo  the  B?incipal  of  Shaker  Heights  High 
School  this  Fall,   When  interviewed*  Dr*  'Vers  did  not  comment  about 
future  plans  that  he  might  be  considering  lor  Oatalysto 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr*  li^ed  Oavid  said  that  the  future  of 
new  praams  in  the  Shaker  Heights  School  district  will  depend  largely  on 
the  passage  of  the  tax  levy  to  be  presented  to  the  voters  in  May,  l^?^* 
Mr,  Dbvid  added  that  all  porograms  have  priorities  and  new  ones  often  tend 
to  be  vulnerable  if  the  budget  must  be  cut  back, 

2n  dosing  this  descriptive  study  of  Catalyst,  a  remark  made  by  Mr, 
Trost  on  December  20,  1973  ia  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  those  assoeiated 
with  the  program I 

•  •  •  we  saved  a  few  kids  anSThelped  alot  of  others  ,  ,  ,  students 
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who  would  have  dropped  out  or  would  have  been  kicked  out  of 
Shaker  stayed  at  school  and  finished,  and  liked  their  educational 
experience  in  the  te-talyst  project,  -  - 
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Apporidix  A 

SPONSOR  QUESTIONNAIRE  CATALYST  PROGRAM       SHAKER  HIGH 

1«    How  did  you  hear  of  the  Catalyst  program? 

2*    In  what  woy  were  you  involved  in  the  contract  wrfto  up? 

3o   V/hot  do  you  see  isi  the  objectives  of  Catalyst?    Of  this  partlcuUr 
student  that  you  oro  sponsoring? 

What  methods  of  evalutitlon  of  the  student's  work  will  you  use? 

5.  Do  you  have  any  relation  to  pi.rents,  faculty  at  the  high  school,  or 
Catalyst  stoff? 

6.  Do  you  like  this  program  well  enough  to  reconvnend  It  to  anyother 
high  school  student?   Would  you  like  to  serve"  as  an  advisor  to  other 
students? 

7«    Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  the  Catalyst  program? 
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Appendix  A 

STUDENT  ClUESTIOimiKE        CATALYST  PROGRAM    SHAKER  HIGH 

1*   Vlhat  Is  your  age  ttnd  grttdo  ot  Shoker;? 

"•  '  2.    What  is  the  tUlo  of  your  project?   Who  is  your  sponsor?  Arc 
  -*you  getting  credit  Tor  your  work  in  Catalyst?    In  what  subject? 

9*    H^w  long  hove  you  boen  in  Catalyst? 

5«    How  did  you  hear  about  Cntalyst?    Describe  your  first  inquiries  and 
associcitions  with  Catalyst? 

6.    Describe  your  project? 

7*   What  other  courses  do  you  take  at  Shaker 'High  School? 

8.   What  ore  you  interested  in  learning  throurjh  Catalyst?   Could  you  do 
this  learning  in  the  regular  progrHm  at  the  high  school? 

9*  Are  you  learning  what  you  set  out  to  learn? 

10.  Have  you  noticed  any  changes  in  your  personal  development? 

11.  What  are  your  parents  reactions  to  Catalyst? 

12*  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  Catalyst  makes  school  more  desireable  for  you? 

13*    Do  you  have  any  problens  with  the  Coital yst  project  or  any  suggestions 
for  i  ts  improvement? 

1^.    Do  you  like  the  program  well  enough  to  recommend  it  to  another  student? 
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Appendix  A 


INTERVIEWING  AGENDA 
SCHOOL  LEADERS  OR  ADNQNISTRATORS 


Keep  in  mind  that  you  may  have  to  approach  your  interviewee  more 
than  once  In  order  to  clarify  the  answers  you  were  given  In  the 
initial  interview,  or  obtain  details  that  could  not  be  obtained 
through  records  you  will  investigate.    Refer  to  your,  check  list 
for  details  you  may  want  to  include  in  follow  up  interviews. 


1.  What  are  your  objectives  at  this  program? 
ft.    Why  was  it  established? 

b.  What  did  the  founders  hope  to  achieve? 

c.  Have  the  objectives  changed  since  the  founding  of  the  school? 
a.   Are  there  any  written  statements  of  the  objectives? 

Where  are  they  located?   May  we  have  access  to  them? 
0.    Does  this  program  lead  to  a  high  school  diploma? 

2.  Who  started  this  program? 

a.  Are  there  any  written  records  on  the  founding  of  the  school? 
Where  are  they  located?   May  we  have  access  to  them? 

b.  What  other  background  information  can  you  give  me  on  the 
founding  of  the  program  that  might  be  in  the  records? 

3.  What  kinds  of  students  does  the  program  serve? 

a.  range  of  ages? 

b.  types  of  home  backgrounds? 

c.  personality  types? 

d.  other  identifying  characteristics  of  student  population? 
s.  how  are  students  recruited? 

k»    How  is  entry  and  exit  from  the  program  handled? 

a.  How  are  students  recruited? 

b.  What  are  the  criteria  for  admission? 

c.  How  many  studej+q  have  been  deried  admission  and  why? 

d.  Is  there  a  limi    ^ion  on  enrollment? 

e.  When  and  how  may  students  leave  the  program? 

5.   What  kinds  of  instructors  do  you  have? 

a.  How  many  teachers? 

b.  Do  you  utilise  teacher  aids,  paraprofcssionals,  or  volvnteera 
0.     How  arc  Inntructors  hired? 

d.    Has  the  staff  of  the  progr«un  changed  In  any  way  since  the 
founding  of  the  progr^im?   If  so,  how,? 
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6.  How  is  your  program  orgoinzod? 

a.    What  Is  the  distribution  of  authority? 

Who  has  administration  rosponslbl 1 1 tlos  for  the  program? 
U    Is  there  an  administration? 
,  2)   Do  you  havo  any  type  of  diagram  showing  staff  and 

adir.lnlstratlvo  organization?   What  Is  the  organization? 
U.    What  kind  of  curriculum  do  you  have?    (rango  and  types  of 
"courses"  offered) 

c.  Describe  the  physical  plant?    Is  there  a  diagram  avallat^le? 

1)  How  many  rooms  do  you  have?    (or  -  how  do  you  use  the 
space  aval  I  able  to  you)? 

2)  How  were  you  ub\o  to  obtain  the  use  of  this  particular  space? 

3)  Has  your  location  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  program? 
If  so,  name  previous  locations  and  reasons  for  moving. 

d.  What  kind  of  a  dally  time  schedule  do  you  have?    Is  It  necessary 
to  coordinate  with  tjie  traditional  school  schedule? 

e.  How  are  students  grouped?!  (by  age?    Interests?  abilities)? 

f.  What  kinds  of  rules  end  disciplinary  measures  exist? 
(for  truancy,  misbenavlor,  etc.) 

g.  Describe  any  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  founding  of 
the  program  In  school  organization,  curriculum,  grouping,  or 
policy. 

h.  Are  there  any  records  on  school  organization?   Where  are  they 
located?  May  we  have  access  to  them? 

7.  Do  you  offer  any  special  programs  or  services  to  your  students? 
(guidance.  Job  placement,  etc. 

a.  If  so,  describe  them. 

b.  How  do  these  programs  make  your  program  different  from  the 
traditional  one? 

0.    What  are  your  methods  of  evaluating  yourselves  (as  teachers  or 
school  leaders)  and  your  Institution   to  see  If  your  objectives 
are  being  met? 

a.  do  you  keep  student  records? 

b.  do  you  hold  periodic  meetings? 

c.  do  you  do  fol low  up  studies  on  students  who  have  left? 

d.  if  there  are  any  written  records  or  evaluation  forms,  may  we 
see  them? 

9.   What  do  you  do  In  order  to  establish  good  public  relations? 
a*    With  the  community  In  general? 
U.    with  parents  of  students? 
G.    with  students  outside  of  the  program? 

d.  how  are  parents  Informed  about  the  program? 

e.  do  they  participate?  How? 

f*    Is  there  parental  input  to  program  development? 

g.  can  we  have  samples  of  literature  you  send  out? 

h.  do  you  foul  that  you  have  established  good  relations  within 
your  community?  Explain 
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10.  How  do  you  attempt  to  establish  relations  with  other  schools  In 
the  area? 

a.   With  what  schools  and  school  personnel  do  you  communicate? 
(get  names) 

^'   \!,^L  exactly,  is  Information  disseminated?    (obtain  samples) 

c.  What  Indications  are  there  that  your  message  has  been  received? 

d.  Uo  you  feel  that  your  methods  are  working?  Why  or  why  not? 

11.  How  and  why  do  you  feel  that  your  program  has  been  successful  In 
.  educating  the  students  it  serves? 

12.  What  are  the  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  of  the  program  In  your 
opinion? 

13.  How  do  you  view  your  financial    situation  at  the  present  time? 

a.  Is  it  better,  worse,  or  about  the  same  as  when  the  proaram 
started?   Explain.  ^ 

b.  For  what,  specifically,  do  you  need  more  money? 

e.  What  Is  the  source  of  your  funding? 

14.  What  do  you  see  for  the  future  of  your  program?   Will  there  be 
changes  in: 

a.  objectives? 

b.  organization? 

c.  curriculum? 

d.  location?  ^ 

e.  teachers  or  student  population? 

f.  methods  or  policies? 


*  You  may  want  to  ask  whether  any  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
founding  of  the  school. 
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COU.MSELLOi?  INTERVIEW        CATALYST  PROGRAM       SHAKER  HIGH 


1.  Whon  and  hov<  did  you  hear  of  Catalyst? 

2.  What  Is  your  speclaHzed  training.    Have  you  ovar  worked  wUh 
alternotlve  proyrams  elscwharo? 

3.  Wh.jt  do  you  soe  as  objoctWas  for  Catalyst? 

h.   What  ate  your  particular  objectives  in  working  with  Catalyst? 
Are  your  objectives  being  reinforced  in  Catalyst?  How? 

5.  How  many  students  do  you  counsel?   How  many  of  these  students  use 
Catalyst?   What  types  of  students  are  interested  in  the  service? 
What  %  that  show  interest,  actually  use  the  service? 

6.  As  you  look  at  Catalyst,  are  there  any  particular  skills,  infor- 
mation, etc,  that  you  are  trying  to  give  the  student. 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  activities  that  your  students  are  involved 
in  through  Catalyst?   Are  there  any  particular  students  you  would 
Hke  me  to  observe  and  talk  with? 

8.  Oo  you  find  any  motivation  or  discipline  problems  oceurflnfi  as  a 
result  of  Catalyst  participation?   How  do  you  deal  with  these? 

9.  How  often  do  you  see  the  Catalyst  students  and  how  do  you 
evaluate  them? 

10.    How  do  you  evaluate  yourself  as  a  counsellor  in  respect  to  Catalyst? 
How  does  your  supervisor  evaluate  you  in  respect  to  Catalyst? 

t1.    How  do  you  communicate  with  parents?   How  do  you  view  the  parent  role? 

12.  How  often  do  you  communicate  with  the  Catalyst  staff,  formally 
and  informally? 

13.  What  do  you  feel  arot 

The  major  strengths  of  the  program 
The  shortcomings  of  the  program 

Mi,  What  do  you  see  for  the  future  for  Catalyst  (goals,  .iiathods,  expansion 
15.    How  does  Catalyst  fit  into  the  total  school  program  at  Shaker? 
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ABSTRACT  OP  PROPOSAL 

BEST  COPY  mmii 


21ll&<  Planning  for  Future  Progrent  ae  Sbakttf  Haigbta 

High  School 

8u\>mit6ed  bvi  Shaker  Heighca  City  School  Dlaerict 

IS600  Parkland  Drive 
Shaker  Heighta^  Ohio  44120 


William  H.  Greenham,  Principal 

Edward  L.  McMillan,  Adniniecracive  Aasiacent 


OhJectiveei  * 

1.  To  form  a  eomaunity  council  conaieting  of  parenta,  atudentSt  ceaehera 
and  achool  admlniatratora  eo  begin  to  plan  for  programa  to  be  ineti* 
tttted  in  the  achool  year  1972>73. 

2.  To  determine  at  ah  eerly  point  in  the  planning  whether  the  progreae 
under  dieeuaaion  can  be  inplamented  in  the  achool  year  1972*79 • 

9 •  To  continue  planning  in  greater  detail  for  thoae  pregrana  which  aeem 
feaaible  for  Shaker  Heighta  High  School  in  1972«73. 

Preeadureat 

The  community  council  will  be  aaleeted  in  early  May  by  precedurea 
deeeribed  in  the  proposal,   preliminary  mee tinge  will  be  held  in  Mey  and 
early  June  to  determine  the  feaaibility  of  further  planning  for  programa  te 
be  implemented  in  September  1972.   Once  it  haa  been  decided  that  definite 
programa  are  feaaible,  the  aunmer  will  be  apent  in  laying  the  groundwork  for 
meetinga  of  the  council  to  be  held  throughout  the  achool  year  1971*72.  Vith 
eeme  aaaiatance  from  conaultanta,  the  council  will  plan  in  deteil  for  the 
programa  to  be  atarted  at  Shaker  Heighta  High  School  in  Sepfeoobav  1972. 

Time  Schedule t  May  I,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 

Total  Coat  of  the  Praefiimt  $16,610 

Total  Grant  Fundfl  Reouaetfldi  $  8,A10 

foftl  Locfll  Punda  ConaUtadi  $  S,200 

Date  rroMmittfAt  '  March  26,  1971 
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SSflAli^Sfi^Ji^*^  Foundation  niOees  the  point  that  one  Key  aeeSpUSn  of 
2i?rSf ;J  rii*^^""!^fr^  ^  <^hat  the  educfttionalprobleS  ••waa 

Si^cJSLai^c'f  the  oUent  rather  thL  tje^StUutSS.n 

iSLSS?*!^!^?  ?^        asBUJuption  was  to  inoreaso  the  Quantity  of  eduoatioMl 
u  S^^iir^  coneideration  toward  changtog  thj  nature  of  mSSSLi 

.T,f  u   *  r*  provide  more  of  the  same.   Fantini  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ?Qi «  ' 
wm  be  a  deoade  in  which  -the  eduoaUonal  consuSr  wiU  be  wo^ed^th 
opportunities  to  make  edueational  choices.*  ThiTL^oSeS  dl^e^^ 

JS/MenJs!^'^''^        '"^'^  ^  i>vaWSJv!5:  So'Je'SSces 

wittSi  "^^"^     Oreenham,  principal  of  Shaker  Heights  HJ«h  school,  has' 

^LMJ^Jr*"  customaxy  in  the  past  to  organise  schools  as  unified 
ProgrmB,  dai]^  schedules,  use  of  classroo^and 
flS?J4f?^^*^®"^^?  standard  operating  procedures  have  been 

arrangements  applied  to  all  students  a^d 
^       *  departure  from  this 
SSS  VfSTf  ^  organisation  and  movement  toward  sub- 

22^!Hi2  ?^  ^i*'f*'^*^^  institution.   The  sub-units  will  not 
be  alike  in  intent  or  organisation,  but  will  compliment  each 

5!«Jf  :!  T^^        comprehensive  school  program.   Some  might 
ef^  V^^?^^  of  educational  prograii  can  coexisrin  the 

!  '  ^**®}f*''!        can,  and  view  this  possibility  as  aa 
«^citlng  opportunity  for  extendins  the  concept  Sf  high  quality 

co^Uy.J  ^'"'^      i«?)crtant      the  past  iTou?  sch<il 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

*u«  follows  in  this  section  is  a  statement  of  the  problem  as  seen  thPAu»h 

HtLhrH?fhlSSooVf^^  "^'^^^  Sa?exiftsTs&^ 

4^^??  ^^^^^}       do®8  not  reflect  the  studentis  point  of  view.  oltuL 
^0  student's  point  of  view  will  be  a  primary  task  in  tS  plaSniJg^ir  whi^ 
this  proposal  is  being  written.  An  indicatiSn  of  the  slncSSSlf  So  Street 
?L?JhJ51Si'^'**^r?  ^  *         expression  of  s?Xnt  o?LioS  u  Z 

an  «*»ich  has  a  student  body  drawn  from 

Jii  Jflf  '^^^r.   The  racial  mix  is  about  8Q^  whitTLd  Ife  blwk.  Siera 

^rL^ffS?  ^JfS^'w^V^y^""^'  ^tUn^ng  Shaker  Heights  High  sScSl  thoJ^ 
^tSd^L  ?Si  SiiV^^  P^T^  »»^eh  schoSl  -  to  prepars  its 

students  for  college  in  a  more  or  less  traditional  manner,  those  whrire  win. 

thft^l"bas2c''S;o?5i:  11  ^  *!J«         Proeram,'aS  JhcSS  whS  f^ 

TOi-  vne  Dasio  program  is  in  serious  need  of  revision. 

flont  JJ'JiJ^Ju^*'^^  of  students  at  Shaker  High,  still  the  majority,  are 
paroentage  of  black  students  la  this  group  aay  be  less  than  that  in  thoentlro 


student  body,  Thosn  nre  the  atudenta  from  whom  Shakor»8  Nntlonal  Msrlt 
Bcholarfl  oomoj   laet  year  Shaker  had  36  aeml-finaUata.   Thooa  atudents  run 

^  ^®  in       school  chorus  and 

1^  the  advanced  placoraont  olaaaes.   Ihey  are  willing  to  tolerate  a  certain 
amount  of  borodom  beeauoo  thoy  know  that  imioh  of  the  teaching  they  have  is  of 
a  high  quaUty,   Thoy  alao  know  that  they  muat  follow  a  oertain  path  to  go  ea 
to  college,  and  college  ig  their  chief  aim.  ® 

«  second  group  of  atudenta,  many  of  whom  are  black,  are  willing  but 

porhapa  not  quite  able  to  participate  in  the  traditional  college  preparatory 
program.   Many  come  from  famiUea  who  have  struggled  to  get  to  Shaker  Heights 
because  it  means  that  their  chUdren  will  be  able  to  go  In  to  college  and 
assume  iu^ortant  positions  in  society.  These  students  conprise  the  bulk  of 
IvI*:^'  J®^?^  olasoes.  AbiUty  grouping  in  Shaker  Heights  High  School  oon« 
eisu  of  Pljoing  students  la  different  clashes  called  levels  such  as  level  3 
Biglish.  There  were  originally  5  levels  in  each  course  but  now  there  are 
generally        3.   These  students  participate  less  in  school  activities  and 
tjey  feel  the  frustration  of  being  caught  between  their  parents'  desires  and 
their  own  inadequacies  •  or  the  school's  inadequacies. 

third  group  of  students,  mostly  white,  are  dissatisfied  with  most  of 
the  school* a  programs.   They  are  in  middle  or  lower  level  classes  despite  the 
jacj  that,  in  many  cases,  their  potential  seems  greater.  They  do  not  partio- 
»^te  in  school  activities  and  frequently  scorn  those  who  do.   They  do  not, 
»r  «caii«)le,  view  the  student  council  as  a  legitimate  representative  of 
student  views.   These  students  question  almost  all  the  school  rules  and  do  not 
Hesitate  to  break  many  of  them.  They  gather  in  certain  sections  of  the  high 
school  and  openly  show  their  contempt  for  the  tradition  of  Shaker  Heights  in 
theij^dress,  their  behavior  and  their  attitude.   It  is  largely  from  this  group 
Of  students  that  the  activists  come.   There  are  constant  challenges  to  the 
authority  of  adults.  For  example,  many  of  these  students  will  sit  Ia  the  halls 
Jc  A         f^ool  openly  defJdJig  anyone  to  stop  them,   last  school  year  during 
the  October  Moratorium  period,  some  of  these  students  marched  to  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  picketed  at  the  door.   They  demanded  to  taUc  tc  the  super- 
mtendent  who  was  out  of  town.   Finally  they  did  meet  with  the  assistant 
superintendent  who  was  able  to  satisiy  them  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  procedures 
of  the  administration  during  that  period. 

These  three  main  groups  of  students  react  quite  differently  to  the  trad- 
iUons  of  Shaker  Heights.   Ihose  students  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  the 
oempotitive  oollege-bound  curriculum  seem  also  willing  to  accept  their  position 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  and  successful.   They  look  forward 
to  going  to  college  in  the  east.  They  are  wiUin^  to  tolerate  the  occasional 
ooredom  and  pedantxy  of  some  of  their  courses  because  they  feel  their  goal  Is 
worth  it.  They  are  aware  of  educational  changes  and  would  like  to  see  some  la 
their  own  school,  but  they  are  understanding  the  difficulties  involved  in  over- 
ooning  the  obstacles  to  change.  They  accept  certain  classical  standards  In 
their  education,  such  as  the  line  by  line  sorutioy  of  Shakespearean  plays,  as 
Ti^A^^h         to  becoming  well-educated.  They  also  accept,  without  much 

n  Sf2i!^i5aJ5!*^iJ^w^*'  ?^  regulations  vhioh  have  grown  up  over  the  years 
at  Shaker  Heights  High  School. 

tho  students  who  have  dropped  out  ia  almost  every  way  but  physicaHj-  • 
rajeot  many  of  the  tradiUons  of  Shaker  Heights.  They  not  only  read  the  Uter- 
Atttre  of  the  aew  left^  they  also  ere  very  moh  iafXueaoed  by  it.  Perhaps 
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partly  bocauno  of  ft  fcolinu  of  guilt  that  thoy  havo  enjoyed  the  fnilta  of  a 
tfyBton  they  profeas  to  donploO|  thoy  are  even  more  bittor  in  their  dounciation 
of  tho  faulto  of  tho  eocioty  in  which  thoy  livo.    Parttoular3y,  thoy  ore 
critical  of  t!ie  school  which  thoy  viow  as  am  gut-nwdod  inotitution  capable  now 
only  of  keopinc  them  pri  soners.  Thoy  scorn  tJ\oso  who  compote  within  the  traditionA* 
eurriculumj  they  scorn  the  student  council}  they  ooom  tho  students  who  take 
part  in  tho  school  ncwopapor,  in  sports  and  in  other  activities.    They  symp- 
atliizo  with  tho  blacks  and  th'  poor  although  their  baokerounds  and  interest 
have  Given  them  little  association  with  either  (iro\xp»   The  thoughts  of  many  of 
tho  students  in  this  group  arc  perhaps  expressed  in  the  book,  Cur  Time  is  Nowa 
a  book  which  takes  many  excerpts  from  various  high  school  underground  newspaperfl* 
One  student  wrote  in  Our  Time  is  Now  that  "what  is  palmed  off  as  an  education 
is  largely  a  colleotion  of  fact  and  iiiformation,  a  collection  of  required 
readings  and  required  subjeots  and  eleotives  that  have  no  moaning  to  our  lives." 
Another  student,  in  criticism  of  the  great  stress  put  upon  testing  by  teachers 
wrote,  "Aristotle  has  said,  'All  men  by  nature  desire  to  know»'  Yet,  since  the 
first,  most  teachers  have  taken  the  opposite  approach,  assuming  that  students 
have  no  interest  or  desire  to  learn  much  of  anything*** 

The  third  group  of  students,  who  are  mostly  black,  are  also  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  find  at  Shaker  heights  High  School.   But  their  dissatisfaction 
is  or  a  very  different  kind  from  the  students  in  the  second  group.   In  many 
oases,  the  dissatisfaction  is  self -directed.  These  Students  wonder  why  they 
oannot  succeed  as  their  parents  expeot  then  to*   Ihey  begin  to  doubt  theli'  own 
oapabllities  when  teaehors  grow  impatient  with  them  and  when  they  are  assigned 
to  lower  level  classes*   In  many  eases  they  are  not  rejecting  a  culture  of  which 
they  foel  a  part,  but  they  are  being  rejected  by  that  culture  because  they  are 
being  found  inadequate  by  its  standards*   They  feel  hostile  toward  the  high 
school  because  it  has  not  made  them  at  home,  more  than  because  they  do  not  want 
to  be  at  home  in  it*  — 


Overall  Prggram  Design  and  I/tnageiaent 

Based  on  the  background  described  above,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  principal 
of  Shaker  Heights  High  School  and  some  key  members  of  his  staff,  that  programs 
nmst  be  developed  which  will  be  appropriate  for  the  different  groups  of  students* 
These  programs  will  not  exclude  the   students  in  the  different  groups  from  ono 
Miother  because  there  will  be  overlapping  courses*   However,  the  programs  will, 
be  designed  in  large  port  to  suit  a  particular  group  of  students*   This  grant 
is  being  requested  to  provide  the  funds  needed  to  plan  these  programs  properly* 
The  planning  will  proceed  as  described  in  this  section* 

The  first  step  will  be  to  form  a  community  council  which  will  consist  of 
the  foUowlJig  nsmberst 

1*   The  administrative  assistant  to  the  superintendent  • 
'2*   The  principal  of  the  high  school 
3*   The  two  assistant  principals  of  the  high  school 
^       U*   The  two  deans 

5*  Four  teachers  chosen  by  the  faculty 
6*   Fourteen  students  chosen  by  their  peers  (or  just 
8elrrtAd)fron  ropresontatire  groups  of  students 
7*  Four  parent  representatives  solected  through  the 
FXA  . 
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J!!,!*®®TJJ  !*^^        *  chairman  and  a  saoreUty  and  will  meet  weaklv. 

boftJd  of  irfinJ?  With  the  fun  fluthopiaation  of  the  ouperintindont  and  the 

J  'eeommendationa  wiU  be  presented  to  the  suporinteii. 

dent  at  the  ineetinga  of  the  Shakor  Hoichts  Seoondkry  CurrLSuTcounSl  a 
group  already  oBtabUshod  withiii  the  Shaker  HSghtT^CiS  soSSl  Strict  If 
if'IdSeMriSLi''  recomendationa,  they  X4rde3  SiSe  LrJ 

SJrwiiS  ♦?   *^Ji^fes«la*'  meetings,   Reoonraendatione  approved  by  the  board 

St^;  euidolines  for  the  li«5)lementation  of  the  p^Sject.   WiS  will 
Xl  ^TcTvlJT^^  '^'J  f""'^^  ^^f^  «^hool  staff    S  L  iSend. 

be  2Jcufl«L  ^^"^  eaeh  week.   Ihe  topiorto 

S  S  JJ!!?  i"-  purposes  of  the  high  school,  the  need  fbr  variety 

Um  and^^  .fnSIT ™  ''i^^^^t''^       Wgh  eohfol,  why  disclplIS  is  a  Swb?^ 
lem,  and  how  students  are  brought  into  active  participation  an  s  chooX  lif  J. 

dif 0^  administrators  for  the  council  will  probably  be  the  least 

Parents  will  be  selected  through  the  PIA.  but  thepa  t#iii     a  of*./... 
effort  made  to  assuro  that  oaranta  will  L  ?    JfJP  ^  *  flt**ong 

of  I#»  «4  .    *        parenTJS  wiU  be  selected  who  will  represent  a  varletv 

Ob:!ectives 

~  '  The  objectives  of  this  project  are  as  followsi 

definite  plans  for  prograros  at  the  high  school,  ^ 
presentations  Ldi^ES^i*'  continued  as  we  beUeve  it  will  be,  to  have  fdml 

E    t!  S^H^f    Pf®8®n^\ion  discussed  thoroughly  in  the  councU, 
cussed'wiS  t  ttt  ?y  ^^^'^^r,!'  3^71  which  of  the  programs  presented  and  die- 

ssiioiiichidt  a%iterf^rcott^r  "^'^'^  ""^^  '^'^'^  - 

by  thhoLii*"  f^\^!'^«  ii«plementation  of  the  programs  ohosea 

SjfonVl'^glL  coS^  ^iSo.t'''*  ^'''"^^^  cur?icSum7a«d 

high  VJol  ^KrjilSSJSTS  So'Jr.lJ/'^"^*-'  ^  ^ 


Teohnlcftl  Assiatanco 

At  presenti  pUiw  call  for  hftving  eonsultants  in  for  brief  psriods  of  tim 
ohiofly  to  work  with  the  eounoil.  The  major  planning  wiU  be  done  by  the 
oo^o^l*  There  will  be  a  major  contribution  from  the  students  and  prefteeionaX 
staff  whose  daily  experienoe  with  the  problems  under  study  should  enable  then 
to  present  reasonable  solutions* 


Operation 

This  grant  is  being  requested  for  planning*  The  ohief  purpose  is  to  es» 
plore  a  great  many  ideas  and  to  seek  the  thoughts  of  those  with  partioular 
oonoem  for  Shaker  Heights  High  Sohool*  What,  has  been  suggested  above  as 
possible  directions  in  which  the  planning  may  lead^  is  tentative*   It  represents 
the  current  thinking  of  the  high  sohool  prinoipali  sons  faculty  members*  seme 
students  J  and  a  few  others*  The  grunt  will  enable  us  to  take  these  tentative 
beginnings  and  develop  them  into  clear  and  solid  plans  for  new  programs  at 
f  hafcer  Heights  High  School* 

It  might  be  well  to  mentioni  in  view  of  the  current  difficultiea  in  flaaa* 
cing  public  education  throughout  OhiOi  that  it  is  very  probable^  that^any  new/ 
programs  which  are  begun  as  a  result  of  this,  planning  will  be  oarried  on  with* 
out  additional  personnel*  However,  it  is  not  felt  that  this  should  be  a  serious 
hendieap  since  Shaker  Heights  High  School  has  a  low  pupil«teacher  ratio  whieh 
should  assist  in  making  an  easy  transition  to  a  more  varied  curriculum* 


Communication  v^' 

Commimicationi  between  the  project  planners  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  ^wiU 
be  maintained  through  the  internal  publication  AH  Hands*  as  weU  as  through 
more  detailed  periodic  reports*  Msny  menbers  oi'  the  liigh  school  staff  will  be 
directly  involved  in  the  planningi  and  every  member  will  attend  several  meet- 
ings  at  which  the  plans  will  be  discussed* 


Dissemination 

It  is  felt  that  the  pi*ograiis  developed  out  of  this  planning  will  have 
si4;nificant  implications  for  other  high  sehools  in  the  Cleveland  area*  Svery 
eifort  will  be  made  to  record  as  carefully  as  possible  the  steps  taken  in 
developing  ttie  programs*  The  process  will  be  given  pubUoity  in  the  area  and 
visits  to  discuss  the  development  of  the  programs  wUl  be  welcomed*  Perhaps 
Shaker  Heights  High  Sohool  has  an  advantage  in  this  regat^  because  its  repute* 
tion  already  draws  some  attention  to  its  activities*  At  a  time  when  students 
end  oitisens  are  anxious  for  educational  refexm#  this  prejeot  could  help  provide 
A  leoal  model  for  reform* 
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The  proof  of  the  valuo  of  this  planning  win  bo  in  the  programs  vhioh 
result  tpom  it.  Ho»ever|  there  also  viU  be  opportunity  for  evaluation  durk^g 
the  plannijig  stages.  The  eval))ation  at  those  stages  will  oonsist  of  deteraiii- 
ing  whether  the  proeese  of  planning  is  appropriate  (i«e«  Are  we  involving 
-;otttd»iitff>  parents  an4  staff?  Are  we  renainlag  on  eohedule?i  eto«)« 

flehedule 

The  tentative  sOhedule  for  this  projeot  is  as  follows  i 

U&y  1^71  Ponoation  of  Coionunity  Counoil 

Kay  to'  Mid-Jufie  Four  ineetjj)g8  to  diseuss  feasibility 

of  pro jeot 

Md«June  Deoision  whether  to  enter  upon  planning 

for  operation  or  not 

Mid-June  to  Septenber  Details  of  pluming  sessions  for 

sohool  year  1971»78  worlced  out  by  task  foree 
8eptenber  2$Tl  -  June  3^72  •.«.  Bi-weekly  neetings  to  plan  for 

iiflplenantation  during  sehool  year  1^72»73 
ftepteoiber  1972  •«•••••  The  programs  planned  under  this  projeot 

go  into  operation 


Budget 

Zt  is  understood  ail  part  of  the  terns  of  this  proposal  that  if  the 
oonmunity  oounoil  decides  that  it  l's»not  feasible  to  inplement  the  programs 
discussed  at  Its  earlier  meetings  and  that  therefore  further  planning  is  made 
unneoessaryi  the  major  part  of  the  funds  received  under  this  proposal  will  be 
returned.  The  decision  as  to  whether  detailed  planning  will  oontinue  will  be 
made  by  the  oounoil  in  mid-June.  The  budget  for  this  project  refers  only  to 
oosts  involved  in  the  planning  of  this  project.  The  iAit^lefflentation  and  eon« 
tinuation  of  the  programs  to  be  planned  wiU  be  fineneed  by  local  funds* 
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Partial  Salary  of  Administrative  AsB*t  to  Bupt*  (2/$) 
Substitutes  for  Planning  Committee  Kembers 
Substitutes  for  Department  Heads  and  Key  Toachers 

to  Allow  Visits 
Travel  for  Staff  Visits  to  Other  Schools  (iaoludea 

plane  fares  i  car  mileage  i  eaepense  for  distant 

and  local  staff  travel; 
Consulting  Assistance 
Consultant  Travel  and  fficpenses 
Sumner  Smploymsnt  of  two  Students  to  Assist  ia 

preparations  for  1971*72 • 
Haterialsi  Clerical  Assistance  (ineludiAg  data 
processing)  and  Printing  oosts 
Telephone 
Piln  Rental 
Postage  and  Labela 

TOmL 


Grant 
Funds 

$1|OSO 


8|000 
2|000 

1|260 
1|000 


Oraad  Total  $Xd|6lO 


leoAl 
Funds 

$d|000 

m 

1|000 


200 
$00 

joo. 
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EPORT   AND  REC0^&IENDATIONS 
7HE  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 
MARCH  7,  1972 


SHAKER  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SHAKER  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


COMMUNITY    COUNCIL  MEMBERSHIP 
1971  -  1972 


^TUDENT  ^EMBER8 
8ui  Braham,  Sonlor 
Paul  Campbolli  Junior 
Holly  Faderleo,  Junior 
Charles  Fox,  Junior 
Randall  Ginn,  Junior 
Nancy  Gouldar,  Senior 
Saehary  Graan,  Sophomore 
Ira  Kaplan t  Senior 
Alan  Meoney,  Sophomore 
Elliot  Negln,  Senior 
Kim  Rinsler,  Senior 
Jessie  Roberson,  Senior 
Sally  Roeker,  Senior 
Helen  Takaes,  Sophomore 


fE^CHER  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Crystal  Gifford,  Business 
Mr,  Kenneth  Loonev,  Counselor 
Mr.  David  McNamara,  Science 
Mr.  Wm.  Trost,  I^athematics 


P^ENT  MEMBERS 
Mrs.  Juanita  Dal ton 
Mrs.  Jane  Jackson 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Lenkoski 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mitchell 


(ADMINISTRATOR  MEMBERS 
Mr.  Kenneth  Caldwell 
Dr.  William  Greenham 
Dr.  Edward  McMillan 
Mr.  Robert  Mohney 
Mr.  Albert  Senft 
Mr.  Allen  Zimmerman 
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Shaker  Heights  High  School 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120 
March  7,  1972 


TOs         BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEMBERS 

It  l8  my  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  this  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
ijhaker  Heights  High  School  Community  Council. 

The  Community  Council  -  consisting  of  students,  parents,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators -  was  formed  In  Juno,  1971,  to  coordinate  planning  for  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  future  at  Shaker  Heights  High  School.    The  Community  Council  was 
made  possible  through  a  p:  nnlng  grant  of  some  $8,400.00  from  the  Martha  Hoi den 
Jennings  Foundation. 

The  proposal  to  the  Jennings  Foundation  called  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Community  Council  to  determlnia  during  the  1972-72  school  year  which,  If  any, 
alternative  educational  programs  being  discussed  In  the  district  could  be  impW- 
ffiented  by  September,  1972,  and  to  coordinate  detailed  planning  for  those  programs 
which  seem  feasible  for  Shaker  High  beginning  in  1972-73. 

The  Council  has  beon  extremely  busy  in  its  deliberations,  having  held 
sixteen  meetings  of  the  entire  Council  plus  many  meetings  of  the  Council's  Task 
Forces.    A  critical  session  was  the  two-day  retreat  held  October  28  and  29  at 
the  Mt.  Augustine  Training  Center,  West  Richfield,  Ohio. 

The  ^dedication  of  members  of  Community  Council  to  the  task  at  hand  and 
th|lj  investment  of  time  and  energy  has  been  Impretfblve  and  gratifying.    No  one 
iiidlvidual  or  no  group  of  individuals  provided  the  stimulation  or  direction  for 
the  Council 'o  work.    This  certainly  has  been  a  community  experience  for  all 
members  of  Community  Council. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr.  William  Trost,  a 
teacher  member,  who  has  served  as  Chairman;  Miss  Nancy  Coulder,  a  Swudent  mem- 
ber, who  has  served  as  Co-Chairman;  Mrs.  Crystal  Gifford,  a  teacher  member, 
who  has  served  as  Recording  8«cretary;  and  Dr.  Edward  McMillan,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  who  has  served  as  Executive  Secretary.  Each 
of  these  individuals  has  contributed  uniquely  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

I,  also,  muHt  acknowledge  the  generous  financial  support  of  the  Martha 
Holden  Jennings  Foundation.    Without  the  Jennings  support,  ve  probably  could 
not  have  initiated  the  study  which  has  resulted  in  this  report  and  recommendations. 


lOfl- 


Tei    Board  of  Education  Membars  (Cont'd) 


Without  tha  support  and  encouragement  of  Superintendent  John  Lawaon  and  Assistant 
Suparintandent  Fredrick  David,  the  study  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  On 
bahalf  of  Community  Council,  I  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Jennings 
Foundation,  to  Dr.  Lawson,  and  to  Mr.  David. 

The  work  of  the  Community  Council  is  not  yet  completed.    We  will  continue 
to  function  for  the  remainder  of  this  school  year,  and  will  plan  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  work  in  the  future.    Z  am  proud  of  the  Council's  accomplishments 
to  date*  and  commend  them  to  you  without  reservation. 


Sincerely, 


Principal 
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THE   CO^^M^NITY  COUNCIL 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 

There  were  many  eigne  last  year,  both  in  Shaker  Heights  and  around  the 
country,  that  public  and  private  high  schools  were  not  satisfying  a  good  many 
students  and  parents.    Shaker  High  students  already  were  seeking  ways  to 
raodify  their  school.    Some  had  been  instrumental  In  the  creation  of  a  pilot 
program  known  as  "Flexible  American  Studies."  or  in  the  initiation  o£  a 
Senior  Project  Program,  which  took  place  In  May  and  June.    Students  were 
responding  eagerly  to  new  course  offerings  such  as  Humanities  and  to  the^  . 
mini-courses  In  Senior  English  and  Contemporary  America.    Enrollment  in 
Independent  Study  Projects  was  increasing. 

The  influence  of  experiments  with  alternative  forms  of  education  in 
other  high  school  throughout  the  country  was  being  felt  in  Shaker  Heights. 
Two  neighboring  high  schools  were  developing' programs  of  "flexible  studies." 
Reports  of  experimental  high  schools,  such  as  the  John  Adams  High  School  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  were  being' read  in  Shaker  Heights.    Although  these  reports 
whetted  the  appetite  of  Shakerltes  for  accelerated  experimentation  with  alter- 
native forms  of  education,  they  also  urged  caution  in  preceding  to  make  any 
monolithic  changes  in  the  Instructional  program  of  a  high  school. 

During  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  Shaker  High  PTA  sponsored  two 
meetinss  or.  chsnglng  patterns  of  secondary  education  in  which  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  participated.    These  meetings  generated  the  need  for 
a  plan  through  which  Shaker  Heights  could  rationally  and  effectively  evfflufft9~ 
alternatives  in  planning  for  the  future. 

In  late  March,  a  proposal  was  transmitted  to  the  Martha  Holden  Jennings 
Foundation  seeking  financial  support  for  the  creation  of  a  Communlcy  Council 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  evaluation  and  planning  needed  for  the  future 
of  Shaker  High.    The  proposal  subsequently  was  accepted  by  the  Jennings 
Foundation,  and  the  Shaker  Heights  High  School  Community  Council  became  a 
reality  in  June,  1971. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 

The  initial  proposal  described  three  primary  objectives  for  the  study 
to  be  undertaken.    These  objectives  were: 

1.  To  form  a  Community  Council  of  parents,  students,  teachers, 
and  admlnlstrdtors  to  begin  planning  for  programs  to  bo 
instituted  In  the  1972-73  school  year. 

2.  To  determine  at  an  early  point  in  the  planning  whether  pro- 
grams under  discussion  can  b    implemented  in  1972-73. 
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3.    To  continue  planning  In  greater  detail  for  those  programs 
which  do  appear  to  be  feasible  In  1972-73. 

These  primary  objectives  have  provided  the  essential  framework  for  the 
organisation  and  deliberations  of  the  Conununlty  Council.    The  Council  has 
learned,  of  course,  that  many  secondary  objectives  emerge  as  a  group  begins 
to  function.    These  Include  objectives  related  to  communication  of  Ideas 
and  the  need  for  feedback,  the  emergence  of  factors  previously  overlooked  In 
examining  educational  alternatives  -  student  expectations,  teacher  skills, 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  the  need  for  continuing  coordination  of  this 
work  beyond  the  life  of  this  Council. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 

There  are  28  members  of  the  council;  14  members  are  students,  four  are 
parents,  three  are  high  school  teachers,  one  is  a  high  school  counselor,  five 
are  administrators  at  the  high  school,  and  on6"ls  a  central  office  adminis- 
trator.   Originally,  all  the  student  members  were  Student  Council  members, 
but  since  socie  felt  that  they  did  not  want  the  responsibility,  the  appointed 
other  students  to  take  their  places.    The  parents  were  appointed  through  the 
PTA,  and  the  teachers  were  elected  at  large  by  the  faculty.  The  administrators 
were  appointed;  the  deans  and  assistant  principals  attend  alternate  meetings. 

At  an  early.meeting  of  the  Council-,  one  of  the  teachers  was  nominated 
as  co-chairman  and  another  teacher  as  recording  secretary.    A  bit  later,  the 
students  elected  a  student  co-chairman.    The  co-chairmen  have  alternated  chair- 
ing the  meetings.    The  central  office  administrator  was  nominated  executive 
secretary.    Jt  was  agreed  that  the  co-chairman  and  the  executive  secretary  make 
up  the  agendas  for  the  Meetings.    Meetings  have  been  open  to  anyone,  and  any- 
one has  had  the  right  to  request  items  for  the  agenda. 

During  the  summer  prior  to  this  year  of  planning  by  the  Council,  a 
staff  worked,  with  the  direction  of  the  executive  secretary,  to  prepare  infor- 
mation for  Council  members  to  use  in  their  meetings.    Interviews  with  parents 
and  students  were  taped,  books  on  education  were  read  and  reviewed  or  excerpted, 
and  a  tentative  schedule  was  made  to  assist  the  Council. 

Since  September,  the  Council  has  held  regular  bi-weekly  meetings.  In 
addition,  four  Task  Forces  were  organised  for  two  main  purposes:  to  draw  in 
people  who  were  not  Council  members  to  work  in  the  planning,  and  to  concentrate 
on  more  specific  areas  of  planning  before  submitting  such  plans  to  the  full 
Council  for  discussion  and  action.    These  Task  Forces  met  frequently  during 
the  formative  stages  of  developing  recommendations. 

Consultants  were  brought  in  including  Father  Thomas  Shea,  Principal  of 
the  experimental  school,  CULC,  in  Cleveland;  Dr.  Jerry  C.  Olson,  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools;  and 
Robert  B.  Sch»»'artz,  former  Principal  of  the  John  Adams  High  School  In  Portland, 
Oregon.    Council  members  visited  other  schools  Including  New  Trier,  Evans ton, 
Illinois  and  the  Baldwin-Whitehall  school  district  near  Pittsburgh.    The  Council 
members  alsoV/ent  on  a  weekend  retreat  which  was  a  great  help  in  coming  to  a 
focus  on  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  new  programs. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE 

yHE  FUTURE  OF  COMNtUNITY  COUNCIL 

"There  are  several  tasks  which  the  Community  Council  must  complete  during 
i-^ainder  of  this  school  year.    First  if  the  recommendations  which  follow 
Uti  *ipprovcd,  Community  Council  must  provide  the  leadership  necessary  for  their 
Implementation.    The  Council  is  aware  that  additional  organisation  and  detailed 
planning  will  be  required.    Much  of  this  has  been  anticipated.    Other  issues 
undoubtedly  will  emerge. 

Secondly,  the  Council  recognises  that  there  will  be  a  need  in  the  next 
school  year  for  a  coordinating  committee  to  assist  Shaker  High  staff  and 
students  with  the  implementation  of  recommendations,  with  providing  volunteer 
assistance  when  needed,  and  with  evaluating  effects  of  new  programs  or  courses. 
Although  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Community  Council  will  continue  beyond  this 
year  as  an  entity,  the  Council  will  develop  a  strategy  for  meeting  those  needs. 

A  third  task  yet  to  be  completed  Is  the  development  of  recommendations 
regarding  scheduling  procedures  for  Shaker  Heights  High  School.    The  Council 
has  been  considering  recommending  a  plan  of  scheduling  which  would  permit 
students  to  choose  not  only  courses,  but  also  teachers  and  time  f hedules. 
The  selections  would  be  made  by  students  In  early  summer,  following  the  devel- 
opment of  a  master  schi^le.    The  specific  recommendation  under  consideration 
vould  Include  these  STOpst 

1.  A  booklet  for  students  describing  the  master  schedule  and  ~ 
procedures  for  course  selection  would  be  developed  and  dlstr-.- 

buted  to  members  of  the  classes  of  1972  and  1974  bjr  June  15. 

2.  Members  of  the  classes  of  1973  and  1974  would  register  for 
courses  for  the  1972-73  school  year  during  theweek  of  June  19. 

3.  Members  of  the  Class  of  1975  and  new  entries  will  be  scheduled 
by  administrators  In  the  summer. 

 Community  Council  Is  not  yet  ready  to  recommend  the  Implementation  of 

■"^8  scheduling  procedure,  although  It  continues  to  receive  serious  consideration. 

The  fourth  task  Is  one  which  has  emerged  with  the  Council,  and  which  may 
be  the  most  Important  task  remaining.    The  Council  recognises  the  need  for  an 

examination  of  alternatives  for  dealing  with  ^.'^^  "JPl^>*  {^^J, ^^,^^1^ 
relationships.    Frequently  In  deliberations  of  the  Council,  It  became  evident 
that  proarara  or  course  recommendations  were  being  designed  to  mediate  problems  . 
of  huLn  relitlonslilp..    It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Council  that  some  meaningful 
recommendations  can  be  developed  for  dealing  with  these  problems  before  the 
Council's  work  Is  concluded. 
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RECOM>ENDATIONS  fi£  CO^tMUNITY  COUNCIL 

Th^  Coironunltv  Council  rocommonds  that  Shaker  Heights  High  School 
4Cudont8  ho  given  che  onportunity.  hotTlnnim*.  in  Septombor.  1972.  to  earn 
high  school  crodlc  tor  rop.ular  work  cxnoriencc  plus  concurrent  enrollment 
in  an  Occupational  Seminar.    Tlic  purpose  oi  this  reconunendatlon  is  to 
provide  opportunity.  In  addition  to  enrollmant  in  vocational  courses,  for 
itfudpnta  to  develop  occupational  insights  and  to  relate  their  school 
program  to  occupational  cxportonces. 


Many  high  school  students  havo  part- time  Jobs.    Seldom  do  these  Jobs 
have  any  relationship  to  school  programs.    Seldom  does  the  professional  staff 
of  the  school  have  knowledge  of  or  Interest  In  the  part-time  Jobs  students 
hold.    Community  Council  believes  th&t  work  experiences  can  be  meaningful 
educational  experiences  and  that  a  greater  occupational  awareness  is  neaded  by 
most  students.    Work  In  conjunction  with  study  should  be  recognized  and 
accredited  as  part  of  a  student's  high  school  program. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  students  who  will  be  employed  for  a  minimum 
of  ten  hours  weekly  and  who  will  register  for  an  Occupational  Seminar  may  earn 
one-half  unit  of  credit  each  semester  for  their  work  experience.    Students  may 
locate  their  own  Job  or  may  seek  assistance  in  locating  a  Job  through  the  Shaker 
High  Community  Resources  Bank.    The  Occupational  Seminar  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  school  day,  and  will  meet  at  least  twice  weekly.    Participation  in 
the  Occupational  Seminar  is  an  Integral  part  of  this  program  proposal.  Stu- 
dents may  not  earn  credit  for  work  experience  without  participation  in  the 
Occupational  Seminar.    The  Occupational  Seminar  will  focus  on  broad  areas  of 
occupational  concern  as  well  as  Job  experiences  of  individuals  enrolled.  It 
will  make  use  of  field  experiences  and  guest  speakers. 

The  Occupational  Seminar  coordinator  will  be  a  Shaker  High  teacher  who 
will  become  responsible  for  the  Occupational  Seminar  in  lieu  of  one  or  more 
teaching  asslgnnents.    The  amount  of  time  to  be  made  available  to  coordinating 
the  Occupational  Seminar  will  be  dependent  upon  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
and  the  number  of  teaching  periods  which  can  be  made  available  without  the 
addition  of  faculty  positions. 

 fire  Goftfdinator  will  be  tcsponsible  for  planning  a  variety  of  seminars 

which  will  provide  general  occupational  experiences  and*  Insights,  and  which 
will  provide  each  studont  opportunity  to  share  his  Job  experiences  with  other 
students  in  his  seminar  group.    The  Coordinator  will  arrange  a  minimum  of  one 
on-the-job  visit  to  each  student  enrolled  in  the  Occupational  Seminar. 

If  a  student  is  earning  credit  for  work  experience,  the  student's 
Counselor  also  will  make  one  on-the-job  visit  each  semester  in  order  that  the 
Counselor  can  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  Job  and  will  be  better 
able  to  assist  the  student  in  educational  and  occupational  planning. 
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of  work  cxporloncc  will  be  on  a  •  ?a.f"  or  "hL^^..  ''k"."''*^"^*''-  E^<'1'«"1o« 
•yotem  presontly  used  for  in^oL„5   !  .  ^  Honors"  basis,  the  evaluation 
Coordinator  will  he  resoon.?Mrf     J  "^^  Occupational  Seminar 

Will  he  responsible  for  determining  each  student's  evaluation. 

.»inre."p:r!encL":ni":s"a^Hlil„^"?i!?"^^  P'"-!", 
tries,  and  business  «san'sat  in"  I  i^J.Stu^J'L''?""'"'  '"Ployers,  Indus- 
organised.    The  Co™ittee  w"l  JJ^iud.  Jhl  ^  ^onmilttee  will  b. 

Community  Resource  Bank  Pa«.Pro?«^?     ?   Coordinator,  a  Counselor,  the 
dents  Who  are  enroluS  in       Scc^'uo^il  t  f '"""J  -"''"''P"!.  fo  stu- 
•entatlves.    The  Assistant  P^inn^ff    fyf  u'*""^"'''  ""wnity  repre- 

both  for  the  ^rklt   hridv^ori'Si™  responiiblllty 
work-study  program.         AO^^ory  Conwlttee  and  the  administration  of  this 

t.ache"s*!;nte«st,rin'occlt'!;:L'l".'  'Pportunltle.  available  for 

•very  effort  for  the  teLSerwinoufd"""""'    ?'»"'"'1'5'  Council  would  make 
tn  on.  or  more  of  Sheir^JlInlng  :pp"cJn"tu"  '»  P«"lclp.t. 

«.Ptc.ber^  IQ-/  '°^g^?^''''-/7^"fents  Of  Shrl^or  m..  .,u...-TT 

i^their  n.,r^  ""^  «"  '"lu.«tinn.l  design  th» 


student  and  his  .ch„ni     m     ,  meaningful  Interaction  between  a 

ing  diisS^  0 "  lofr'r  l:™:"  it,:?'"'' f*"" ">c  grow. 

the  school  and  who  have  llttu  fl?!^'.^    ^  8"^"  from 

have  discovered,  or  even    ru3   c«f  iJe  nrL'  '™  """""y  ""ools 

th.  Community  ciuncll  bel  evertSirwm?S?*in    '  "^'f' 
Which  could  meet  som.  very  impo«:«'^I^:^^^L^'^%*^^^^^^^^^^ 

.tude«'w"h"a"p\o°f.S'.du."t'?  l^J'^o'^'^^^"'  relationship  of  a  ' 
variety  of  educluonai  D«ir!™?n^     4     ,  """^'"ameTic  which  permits  a  wide 
to  benefit  from  W?ALVST    ^ttr  ??;.  fl  .t^"'",  "?  """'l"!  if  «  "udent  I, 
'.liability  to  be  successful  3Jfh<i  !^  recognition  of  his 

i.  th.  .Judent^^^uHngll^r    '^o  "cm^m  luflT .  ""t  T"" 

-Hich  may  be  Inlti.teS  an^tlSri^  r.^^  1  ^^^.^^.'^-Jr. 
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chat  no  studenc  will  be  coorcod  into  CATALYST,  and  that  parents  vlll  becoma 
Involved  with  the  planning  as  it  progresses. 

The  CATALYST  staff  will  include  one  full-time  teacher-counselor  who  will 
be  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  operation  of  CATALYST.    The  full-time 
staff  member  will  be  assisted  by  from  three  to  five  Shaker  High  teachers  who 
will  devote  one  or  two  periods  daily  to  CATALYST  in  lieu  of  other  teaching 
assignments.    The  number  of  assisting  teachers  will  be  dependent  on  the  devel- 
oping need  for  CATALYST  staff  and  the  number  of  teaching  periods  which  can  be 
devoted  to  CATALYST  without  the  add^ition  of  teacher  positions  to  the  Shaker 
High  faculty.    At  this  time,  it  seems  likely  that  the  full-time  CATALYST  staff 
member  will  require  one  additional  Shaker  High  faculty  position,  although  every 
effort  will  bo  made  to  accommodate  this  additional  position  through  staff  . 
reallocations. 

The  full-time  CATALYST  staff  member  must  be  a  person  with  traini^  in 
Che  mental  health  field,  preferably  with  experience  in  adolescent  covytiseling. 
TWO  personal  characteristics  are  needed  by  each  CATALYST  staff  member:  the 
ability  to  relate  positively  and  effectively  with  young  people;  the  ability 
Co  accept  a  high  degree  of  personal  responsibility  in  a  relatively  autono- 
mous educational  setting. 

Vhen  a  student  first  is  accepted  for  CATALYST,  the  initial  accivicies 
will  make  up  che  Diagnostic  Phase  of  the  program.    This  is  the  period  of  inter- 
views, the  compilation  of  case  histories,  diagnostic  testing,  and  educational 
plunninj*.  — sl^udr:n^  will  be  developing  a  close  working  relationship  with 
one  of  the  staff  members  during  the  Diagnostic  Phase. 

The  student  then  moves  into  an  Action  Phase  in  which  the  educational 
plan,  short-range  or  long-range,  is  implemented.    Included  in  the  Action 
Phase  will  be  self  and  team  evaluations  of  the  educational  plan,  plan  modlflca- 
Clonr-and  the  determination  of  future  educational  directions  for  the  student. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  most  students  will  progress  to  a  point  in  their  educa- 
tional program  where  they  no  longer  have  dependency  on  the  CATALYST  staff.  The 
rate  of  that  progress  undoubtedly  will  vary. 

The  CATALYST  fttaff  may  use  the  resources  of  both  the  school  and  coroi^unity 
in  designing  individual  educational  plans.    Any  normal  organizational  require- 
ment (duration  of  experiences,  evaluation  of  students,  development  of  schedules, 
attendance  regulations)  may  be  waived  by  the  prlnclpa,l  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  CATALYST  staff.    It  vould  not  be  unusual  for  a  CATALYST  student  to  be 
enrolled  in  some  regular  clashes,  to  be  involved  in  a  cooperative  work  experience 
part  of  the  day,  to  be  conducting  an  independent  study  project  in  the  Cleveland 
area,  to  be  away  from  school  for  a  period  of  time  while  engaged  in  a  specialized 
eddcatlonal  cxpertonco.    The  emphasis  in  CATALYST  will  be  on  individually  deter- 
mined lc4rning  experiences  which  are  flexible  plus  related  group  learning 
expcrlonccs.    V/jiatcvcr  educational  plan  is  developed  for  a  student,  it  will 
provide  credit  toward  high  school  graduation. 


Community  Council  on  January  28,  1972,  sent  a  letter  to  the  PACE  Asso- 
ciation stating  our  intention  to  submit  a  proposal  for  financial  support  in 
1972*73  for  CATALYST.    We  learned  on  February  17  that  our  letter  of  intent 
was  acceptable  to  PACE,  and  that  our  proposal  should  bo  submitted  by  March  31. 
Up  to  $10,000of  financial  support  for  CATALYST  in  1972-73  could  be  forth- 
coming from  the  PACE  Association  if  our  proposal  is  accegt&d-by  tha  Prnjarl:, 
Advisory  Committee. 

III.    The  Corwunitv  Council  rocomcnds  that  floxiblo  study  course  offerings 
be  8lRnT7icanclv  o  ;pandcd  at  Shaker  Heights  High  School,  accordinr.  to  student 
tntcrost  :«nd  tt  .-Tchcr  ■.■vatlahlLltv  ■    FIonIMo  study  courjos  arc  dcsi.;nod  to 
emphasigp  self  motivatioii  and  ?olf  direction  by  students,  and  to  decmnhasiae 
the  trr»clirior.2l  role  of  zbo.  to-nrher.  in  tha  context  of  a- cooperative  group 
experience. 

The  Interest  of  students  in  actively  participating  in  determining  the 
design  of  their  educational  experiences  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  many 
secondary  schools.    At  Shaker  High,  a  group  of  students  supported  by  their 
parents,  were  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Flexible  American  Studies  class, 
for  the  second  semester  of  the  1970-71  school  year.    The  course  has  been 
continued  in  1971-72  with  a  doubling  of  the  enrollment 

Students  in  Flexible  American  Studies  take  that  course  in  lieu  of  Junior 
English  and  U.  S.  History.    The  students  are  provided  considerable  latitude 
In  choosing  the  content  and  manner  of  study  of  their  curriculum..    The  teachers. 
In  fact,  are  facilitators,  advisors,  coordinators  of  learning,  academic  coun- 
selors, or  teaching  specialists,  depending  upon  the  needs  which  have  been 
identified  by  the  students  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 

Community  Council  believes  that  there  is  clear  need  for  an  expansion  of 
flexible  study  opportunities,  and  urges  that  a  number  of  additional  courses 
be  available  to  students  beginning  in  September,  1972.    This  can  be  accomplished 
either  by  individual  teachers  offering  one  or  more  of  their  classes  in  a  flexible 
studies  framework,  or  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  two  or  more  teachers  who 
offer  a  special  course  in  a  flcJtible  studies  framework. 

Although  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  flexible  studies  is  different.  It  Is 
no  less  demanding.    Experience  in  the  past  two  years  indicates  that  the  student 
to  teacher  ratio  In  flexible  studios  courses  probably  should  not  exceed  20? 1. 
The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  for  monitoring  each  student's  progress  in  a 
flexible  studies  course  Is  particularly  demanding,  for  It  must  be  done  individ- 
ually and  must  be  directly  related  to  the  student's  goals.    The  evaluation  of 
students  by  teachers  must  be  frequent  and  flexible.    Evaluations  nay  be  on  a 
graded  basis,  nuiy  be  Pass-Fail,  may  include  individually  written  narrative 
reports.    Flexible  studios  tcichors  have  an  unusual  responsibility  to  assist 
students  in  becoming  responsible  for  their  own  actions  in  a  flexible  and  un- 
structured learnlnr,  environment.    Community  Council  also  recognizes  that 
teachers  interested  in  flexible  studies  courses  need  the  opportunity  for  some 
in-scrvlce  tralnln-  related  to  the  different  role  of  the  teacher  in  flexible 
studies. 
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Additional  teaching  porltions  are  not  required  to  expand  flexible  studies 
course  offerings  at  Shaker  High.    Rather,  such  an  expansion  will  result  in  a 
reallocation  of  teaching  time.    What  Is  required  Is  the  initiative  of  teachers 
vho  wish  to  offer  flexible  studies  courses  either  Individually  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  teachers.    Proposals  for  such  courses  will  bo  transmitted  to 
the  Principal,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  flexible 
studies  courses  In  1972-72. 

Students  will  entbr  flexible  studies  courses  by  election,  on  a  flrst- 
come-flrst  served  basis  to  the  limit  of  the  class  spaces  available.  Students 
should  recognize  that  there  Is  much  emphasis  In  flexible  studies  courses  on 
student  Initiative  and  responsibility.    Should  the  challenge  of  personal  initia- 
tive and>re$ponslblllty  appear  Insurmountable,  a  student  can  transfer  out  of 
the  flexible  studies  course  Into  a  regular  school  course.    Such  transfers  may 
be  Initiated  by  the  studiint  or  the  teacher.    Usually,  the  transfer  Is  made  only 
when  both 'agree  thlt  It  Is  the  best  alternative. 

Group  activities  are  an  Integral  part  of  flexible  studies  courses.  Al- 
though subject  matter  mjiy  be  approached  through  fuU^  group  meetings,  small 
group  seminars.  Independent  study  or  research.  Individual  work  outside  of  «chool, 
the  entire  group  together  determines  the  directions  and  dimensions  of  the  course. 
Emphasis  in  flexible  studies  Is  on  learning  to  learn  in  a  variety  of  individual 
and  group  experiences. 

Flexible  studies  courses  require  flexible  arrangements.    Students  in 
flexible  studies  ere  no  less  responsible  than  all  students  for  meeting  school 
and  State  '-eguUfi^on*.    Their  movement  in  the  building  or  travel  outside  of 
school  to  meet  a  variety  of  obligations  or  to  carry  on  project  work  does,  how- 
ever, result  in  patterns  which  some  observers  find  disturbing.    Teachers  of 
flexible  studies  are  no  less  responsible  than  are  all  teachers  for  meeting 
their  professional  obligations.    Their  style  of  teaching  and  choices  of  the 
allocation  of  their  teaching  time  also  result  in  patterns  which  some  observer*  • 
find  disturbing.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  flexible  studies  courses  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  mutual  trust  and  exercise  of  personal  responsibility 
than  often  is  expected  of  students  and  teachers. 

IV.    The  Cotmunltv  Council  recommends  that  a  Community  Resource  Bank  be 
established  at  Shaker.  Hclplui  Miah  School  beclnnlnr.  In  Scoton^ber.  1972. — Th£ 
'purpo.rTof  the  Coni.'.v.r.ttv  ur^ourcc  :^:.nk-  iU  bo  to  provide  all  ghckcr  Hlfih 
students  t.ccoss  to  the  rich  hutnan  tcsourcos  of  o-jr  cor.r.untty >  resources 
Which  Ci^n  be  \i^>.        in  a  variety  ot  otlucitlon.il "cxpcrlcnccg. 

In  the  changing  high  school,  It  Is  well  recognized  that  education  Is  not 
conflntd  to  the  school  buUdlnfi.    Students  and  teachers  lncrca:>lngly  are  reach- 
ing out  to  their  comiaunltios  for  resources  which  can  be  used  In  a  greater 
variety  of  cduotlon.-il  oxperU-nces.    Shaker  High  has  been  making  extensive  use 
of  the' human  resources  of  our  conwunlty  for  a  number  of  years  Lhroui;h  the  use 
of  volunteer  tutors,  guest  speakers,  and  special  project  advisors.  Some 
school  progratna  -  Independent  Study,  Huntanltles,  Contemporary  America,  Senior 
Projects  -  have  lncrci*cJ  the  need  for  these  resources.    Several  of  the  other 
proposals  ot:  Co-.ununlty  Council  will  contribute  to  an  even  greater  need  for 
cocvuunity  resources. 
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Community  Council  recommends  that  &  para-professlonal  staff  position 
ba  ereatad  to  organize  and  maintain  a  Shaker  High  Community  Resource  Bank. 
It  is  anticipated  that  such  a  position  would  require  a  person's  services 
approximately  six  hours  each  school  day.    Although  there  is  some  possibility 
that  the  position  might  be  filled  initially  on  a  voluntary  basis,  we  should 
anticipate  this  being  a  regular  staff  position  paid  for  at  an  equitable 
salary  rate. 

The  fara-Professional  need  not  have  any  special  training,  but  must  be 
a  person  who  is  capable  of  organising  an  effective  and  efficient  Resource 
Bank  and  who  is  able  to  effect  positive  inter-personal  relationships  with 
others. 

The  Para-Professional,  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  Principal,  will 
develop  the  Community  Resource  Bank  and  serve  the  students  and  staff  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  resources  which  have  been  identified. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PACE  Association,  through  a  special  grant, 
has  been  cataloging  human  resources  available  in  Greater  Cleveland  during  the  - 
current  school  year,  and  has  made  this  information  available  to  a  number  of 
school  districts,  including  Shaker  Heights.    This  project  is  to  continue.  The 
Shaker  High  Para-Professional  will  serve  as  a  liaison  vlth  the  PACE  Association, 
thus  significantly  Increasing  the  resources  available  to  students  and  staff. 

V.    Tho  Community  Council  recoimnends  that  a  systematic  reaooraisal  of 
<»x<?t<pg  rniirsp*!  at  Sh?ker  HeiThtg  Hlch  School  during  the  1972-73  school 
year.    The  purpose  of  this  recoinmc-ndatlon  is  to  provl^dc  cvcrv  department  of 
the  school  optaortunf:"  to  measure  the  effectiveness  di  departmental  couuift 
offctings.  In  liaht   '    changing  educational  needs  and  developments. 

The  current  educational  scene  is  one  of  lapid  change.    A  variety  of 
educational  philopophies,  systems,  and  practices  are  Identified  dally  in 
our  mass  media.    Special  Interest  groups  in  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the 
community  are  promoting  curricular  changes,  many  of  which  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.    Community  Council  believes  that  tne  Shaker  High  pro- 
fessional staff,  with  student  assistance  and  parental  involvement,  should 
become  involved  in  a  significant  curriculum  reappraisal  which  should  include 
but  not  b|e  limited  to  consideration  of  the  following: 

'     /  ^  ...  -  •' 

1.  Variety  in  courses  (clectives). 

2.  Shorter  courses  (mini  or  semester  courses). 

3.  Intcr-dcpartmontal  offerings  (Humanities,  Ecology). 

(Inter-dcpartmcntal  courses  may  be  included  in  the  program 
of  Flexible  Studies.) 

4.  Kcw  courses  (Philosophy,  Photography,  Practical  Application , of 
Math,  French  Culture,  Second  Year  Biology,  Diagnostic  Repalts) 

5.  Alternative  means  of  meeting  dopartmontal  requirements  (changes 
(         in  sequence,  need  for  prerequisites,  independent  study.) 

Is.    Evaluation  procedures  (graded,  pass-fall,  narrative  reports). 
I7.    Examinations  (flrial  exams,  final  papers,  etc.) 
8.    Method  of  prcBonution  and  fitaff  utilization^  (inductive  teaching, 
team  teacl«ln:»,  larr,c  group  •  wmall  group). 
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In  conducting  these  departmental  reappralsale,  Conununlty  Council 
has  identified.thffta Additional  issues  which  should  be  considered: 

1.  Required  courses.    Should  not  Shaker  requirements  in  physical 
oducation  and  mathematics  be  the  same  as  Ohio  requirements? 

2.  Course  evaluation.    Should  not  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
systematically  evaluate  courses »  the  evaluations  to  be  given 

Co  their  teachers? 

3.  Faculty-Student  Curriculum  Review  Board.    Should  not  a  Faculty 
Student  Curriculum  Review  Board  be  instituted  for  the  purpoaa 
of  evaluating  existing  courses? 

In  planning  for  ti.'>.  1972-73  school  year,  Community  Council  will  take 
Into  account  the  need  lor  organising  departmental  reappraisals  and  the  need 
for  resource  persons  to  assist  the  departments  in  that  important  endeavor* 
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SHAKER  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 
Intervlow  Queatlona  For  Paronta 

f 

yp  the  Interviewer! 

What  follows  l8  a  guide  for  your  Interviews  with  parents  of  students  at 
Shaker  Heights  High  School.    Although  you  will  have  to  use  your  Judgment  about  how^ 
to  order  the  questions  and  about  how  to  phrase  certain  other  questions  to  elicit 
tljtt~"te8pbhHoB ,  please  try  to  stay  as  close  to  these  questions  as  possible  so  that 
some  sort  of  standardisation  may  be  maintained*    Some  background  Information  and  a 
few  suggestions  on  how  you  might  proceed  are  included  with  the  questions. 


Introduction 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  there  Is  n^ed  for  some  alternatives  to  the 
basic  curriculum  at  Shaker  Heights  High  SchooU  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  Martha 
Holden  Jennings  Foundation  for  a  grant  to  allowSior  planning  those  alternatives. 
The  proposal  resulted  in  a  grant  from  the  Jennlnga^oundatlon.    Consequently,  a  com- 
munity council  of  28  members  was  formed.    (The  counS^M^iias^  parents,  4  teachers , 
6  administrators  and  14  students.)    The  council's  first  responsibility  was  to  decide 
if  there  is  a  real  need  for  different  instructional  programs  at  the  high  school.  An 
affirmative  answer  meant  that  a  full  year  would  be  spent  in  detailed  planning  and 
that  the  new  programs  would  be  implemented  beginning  in  September  1972.    The  council 
has  decided  that  the  need  is  real  and  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  detailed  planning. 
Thus,  the  council  has  committed  Shaker  Heights  High  School  to  beginning  new  programs 
in  September  1972.  ' 

Work  is  being  done  this  summer  to  prepare  for  the  meetings  which  will  be 
held  once  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  next  school  year.    This  interview  is  part 
of  our  preparation  for  next  year's  meetings.    The  plan  is  to  edit  the  interview  and 
to  use  parts  of  it  as  resource  material  for  one  of  our  meetings.    Selected  parts  of 
the  interview  will  serve  as  a  springboard  into  detailed  discussion  of  important  issues 
related  to  planning  for  instructional  alternatives. 

Please  be  frank  in  your  statements.    No  attempt  will  be  made  to  identify 
people  unless  they  wish  to  be  identified.    Frankness  will  help  to  clarify  the  Issues, 
to  determine  where  changes  are  needed,  and  to  set  thii  direction  for  new  programs. 

The  interview  will  consist  of  a  series  of  topics  Including  the  content  of 
current  programs  at  the  M}*h  school,  appropriiite  goals  in  teaching,  administrative 
procedures  in  selection  of  studies  at  the  hi^h  school  ami  future  programs  at  the 
high  school.    (Since  thcsv  topics  overlap,  the  interviewer  will  havcr^to  make  an  effort 
to  try  to  keep  foc^iuscd  on  one  topic  at  a  time.) 

Content  ol>  Current  Prournms  " 

(These  questions  are  dlmitd  prlmat^ily  at  eliciting  some  statements  about 
the  content  or  plan  of  couv&cs  <mu1  programs.    They  are  not  aimed  at  eliciting  state* 
ments  about  teachers.    The*  topli  of  teaching  is  covered  later  in  the  interview.) 
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1.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  your  own  children,  what  courses  or 
programs  at  the  high  school  have  been  moat  worthwhile?   What  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  you  have  named  those  courses  or  programs? 

2.  Again  using  the  experiences  of  your  own  children  as  a  basis,  what 
courses  or  programs  have  been  the  least  worthwhile?   What  are  the  chief  reasons  vhy 
you  have  named  these  couraes  or  programs? 

3.  Have  your  children  boon  enrolled  in  any  special  programs  such ''as  iide- 
pendent  study,  humanities  or  work-study? 

Coals  In  Teaching 

N.^v^*^^^  goalg  in  teaching?    This  age-old  question    still  has 

more  than  one  answer.    Gilbert  Hlghet,  for  example,  has  written,  "Teaching  has  three 
stages.    First,  the  teacher  prepared  the  subject.    Then  he  communicates  it  to  his 
pupils,  or  those  parts  of  It  that  he  has  selected.    Then  he  makes  sure  that  they  -have 
.learnt  it.     For  Hlghet,  dispensing  knowledge  seems  to  be  a  goal  of  teaching.  In 
contrast,  William  Glasser  has  stated,  "Thinking  of  good  questions  (Glasser  means 
questions  leading  to  discussions  -  not  to  short  answers.)  is  a  part  of  good  teaching; 
the  inability  to  think  of  good  questions  Is  symptomatic  of  the  fact-cent«red  education 
that  w<-.  must  change.     For  Glasser  an  Important  goal  In  teaching  is  getting  children 
to  think  Instead  of  to  memorise." 

Probably  the  most  radically  different  goal  In  teaching  is  the  goal  of  allow- 
ing tho  student  to  chart  his  own  course  and-set  his  own  speed  In  learning.    In  this 
situation,  the  teacher  becomes  a  sort  of  adviser  and  counselor,  someone  to  be  there 
if  the  student  wants  him.    A.S.  NelU  has  written,  "I  believe  to  Impose  anything  by 
authority  Is  wrong.    The  child  should  not  do  anything  until  he  comes  to  the  opinion  - 
his  own  opinion  -  that  It  should  be  done."    This  statement,  which  expresses  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  Nelll's  school  Summerhlll,  sums  up  the  ultimate  In  the  goal  of 
allowing  a  student  to  guide  his  own  learning. 

1.  In  your  view,  what  goal  should  a  teacher  at  the  high  school  have  In 
teaching  your  children?    (There  arc  certainly  more  possible  goals  than  those  u^ed  as 
oxsmples  above.    There  Is  no  harm  In  having  the  respondent  define  his  own  goals  of 
teaching.) 

2.  Judging  from  tho  experience  of  your  children,  do  you  feel  that  some 
goals  of  teaching  at  the  hlp.h  school  are  Inappropriate?    If  so,  which  ones  and  why? 

ui  u     .         ''^        believe  It  Is  good  for  your  children  to  have  experience  at  the 
nigh  school  with  tt^acht^rs  who  have  different  goals  of  teaching? 

Ui  u     t  ^1*  ^^^^  ^"  common  characteristics  which  teachers  at  the 

high  schcfol  should  hove  regardless  of  their  goals  of  teaching?    If  so,  what  arc  those 
charactdrlfltlcB? 

5.    Do  you  believe  thdt  your  children  at  the  high  school  should  tiavo  an 
important  port  in  deciding  wh<a  thiy  will  study  and  how  they  wlllstudy  It?    (To  what 
CKtont  do  you  feel  the  hi^h  bch«.ol  student  should  decide  what  he  will  study?  (It 
might  be  helpful,  in  order  to  clijrify  l.iIs  queation  for  tho  respondent ,  to  dlstln- 
gulsh  botv.ecn  a  student  havhiv.  no  choices,  a  student  having  a  choice  from  alternatives 

rn?^  tcochotf,  anH  a  studrnt  having  unlimited  cliolcos.) 
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.ntegvtew  Quoattona  For  Paronte  Page  3 

Adwlnlatratlon  of  Current  Inatructtonal  Progfams  at  Shakftr  Heiehta  High  School 

(Tha  quoetions  aakod  under  this  heading  are  an  attempt  to  find  out  whether 
the  present  instructional  choices  for  students  are  sufficient  in  number  and  whether 
they  are  administered  so  as  to  allow  students  to  participate  fully.) 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  adequately  informed  of  the  options  open  to 
your  children  as  they  plan  their  courses  and  programs  at  the  high  school? 

■■  ' 

(The  interviewer  should  have  a  Studt.nt  Planntng  Guide  which  provides  a 
btief  description  of  courses  offered  at  the  high  school.) 

2.  Have  your  children  been  able  to  ent<;r  the  courses  or  programs  they  want 
to  enter  at  the  high  schocl? 

3.  Do  you  foel  that,  with  minor  administrative  adjustments,  the  present 
courses  and  programs  at  the  high  school  would  bo  satisfactory?    If  so,  have  you  any 
suggestions  about  what  some  of  those  adjustments  might  bo? 


Future  Programs  at  Shaker  Heights  IHah  School 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  courses  or  programs  which  might  be  dropped 
from  the  high  school  curriculum?    (To  some  extent,  the  State  of  Ohio  prescribes  the 
curriculum.    However,  there  is  considerable  discretion  allowed  to  local  school 
districts  under  the  legal  requirements.    This  qjestion  shuuld  be  answered  without 
regard  to  the  legal  requirements  on  curriculum  so  that  suggestions  need  not  be 
restricted.) 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  courses  or  programs  which  might  be  added  to 
the  high  school-  curriculum?    (If  the  respondent  states  that  courses  or  programs  might 
be  added,  the  interviewer  should  try  to  determine  with  further  questions  whether  the 
respondent  is  suggesting  minor  or  major  changes  in  the  instructional  plan  at  the 
high  school.    For  example,  is  the  respondent  merely  requesting  that  another  foreign 
language  be  taught  or  is  he  suggesting  that  students  spend  half  the  day  studying 
loreign  languages?    Is  he  suggesting  that  students  be  permitted  to  choose  not  to^o 
to  physical  education  or  is  he  suggesting  that  students  be  permitted  to  choose  not 

to  go  to  any  class'?) 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  a  high  school  with  alternative  forms  of 
education  under  the  some  roof?    (Ihia  idea  is  somcwh.it  along  the  lines  of  Conant's 
idea  of  a  comprehensive  hi^h  school.    Picture,  for  uxample,  a  high  school  in  which 
the  students  live  undor  the  samo  rules  of  bch.ivlor  in  non-instructional  settings  such 
as  passing  through  tlio  lulls,  fiiting  lunch,  cic.  buc  und«r  different  rules  in  instruc- 
tional settings.    Students  in  Program  A,  for  example,  mipht  bo   expected  to  have 
homework  jbssigncd  and  chuckod  d<iily/whilc  students  in  Program  I)  might  be  allowed  to 

go  for  a  jmonth  buCorc  showing  any  (A/idcnco  of  their  study.) 

4.  Do  you  \mc  appretionuions  or  fears  about  establishing  alternative  prio- 
grams  within  the  sjnw  high  school?    (For  cxdmplcj  do  >ou  fear  that  it  could  create 
splits  between  diffi-ront  groiin«  cC  students?)^  V 
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SHAKER  HEIGHTS  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  . 
SHAKER  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 

ftiwnunttv  Council  November  IS.  1911 

PRELimNARY  OUTLINE  FOR  PROPOSALS  BY  TASK  FORCES 
I,  Definition  of  the  Goal 

A,  What  is  the  goal?    (If  the  goal  is  to  develop  a  vocations I -occupational  program, 
for  example,  then  the  term  "vocational-occupational  education"  should  be  defined. 
This  is  In  contrast  to  defining  specific  courses  or  things  which  would  be  taught 
in  a  vocational-occupational  education.   Defining  /those  specifics  would  be  a 
second  ste^.)  ' 

II.  How  can  that  goal  best  be  met? 

A.  Major  Objectives 

1.  Assigning  qualified  teachers 

2.  Assignment  of  students  (How  much  choice  does  the  student  have?) 

3.  Space  and  physical  facilities 

A.  Schedule  of  meetings  and  activities  fdr  instruction 

5.  Transportation 

6.  Providing  information  to  students,  parents  and  community 

7.  Reporting  on  student  progress 

8.  Rules  and  regulations  (attendance,  tardiness,  behavior,  etc.) 

9.  Cost 

III.  Specific  Steps  or  Question^  in  Meeting  Objectives 

% 

Ae  Assignment  of  teachers 

1.  Do  teachers  volunteer?    If  not»  who  selects  and  on  what  criteria? 

2.  Are  assignments  tentative  until  students  choo& programs? 

3.  Do  students  choose  teachers  pr  vice, versa »  or  are  assignments  at  random? 

4.  Will  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  be  based  on  the  number  of  students 
alone  I  or  will  other  factors  he  considered? 

B.  Assignment  of  students    '  ^ 

1.  To  v;hat  extent  do  students  select  programs? 
I    2.  What  are  criteria  by  which  students  are  selected? 

3.  How  free  will  students  be  to  transfer  between  programs? 


!^C.  Space  and  physical  facilities 

1.  Will  the  program  operate  in  separate  part  of  building? 

2.  Are  new  facilities  necessary? 

3.  Is  remodeling  necessary? 

4.  How  much  space  will  the  program  need? 

D.  Schedule  of  meetings  and  activities  for  instruction 

1.  When  will  students  and  teachers  normally  meet  in  school  space? 

2.  Will  they  need  school  spaces  at  other  than  normal  meeting  times? 

3.  Where  will  students  and  teachers  be  when  they  are  not  meeting? 
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*  !•  How  much  transportingtof  students  does  the  program  require? 
2.  How  much  trans per ration  will  be  provided  by  the  school  district? \^ 

Providing  Inforrostion  to  students,  psrents  and  comrounity 

1.  Will  there  be  a  brochure  explaining  the  program? 

2e  Will  there  be  prpee  releases?  v 
3e  Will  there  be  meetings  with  students »  teachers i  counselor  and  parents  to  expla* 
program? 

4.  Will  particular  effort  be  made  to  clarify  what  consequences  will  be  likely  In 
selecting  the  program?         •  ' 

Gs  Reporting  on  student  progress 

1«  What  sort  of  student  evaluation  will  there  be? 

2«  Will  students  or  parents  be  involved  in  setting  up  student  evaluation  procedures? 
3«  If  there  is  a  variety  of  reporting  procedures,  who  eliooses  which  ones  (s)  will 
be  used?  ^ 

■» 

He  Rules  and  regulations 

le  What  will  be  the  attendance  requirements  in  this  program? 
l-\IvCost 

JU^^hat  new  expenditures  will  this  program  require? 

2.  What  savings  will  this  program  create? 

*• 

«• 

IV.  Schedule  of  Deadlines  *  ^' 

At  When  will  the  specific  steps  lecessdry  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  program  be 
complete? 

Be  These  are  aome  of  the  established  deadlines: 
I.  November  lS|-22  •  Meeting  (s)  of  task  forces 

2e  November  23        •  Next  council  meeting  -  Progress  reports  from  task  forces 
3«  Dece  13»  Jan.  4  -  Budget  set  for  1972-73  school  year 
At  Late  winter  (Jan. -March)  -  Hiring  new  teachers 
'     5«  April  •  Students  select  courses 

C«  Questions  concerning  schedule  of  deadlines 

le  Should  task  force  proposal  be  submitted  prior  to  setting  of  budget? 

2e  How  much  lead  time  is  necessary  to  inform  students i  teachers  and  parents  ade- 
quately of  this  program?    (Lead  time  should  be  figured  from  bome  date  in  April 
when  shoices  must  be  madee) 

3«  How  much  lead  time  is  necessary  to  make  changes  In  facilitiesi  assign  staffs 
obtain  materials  and  complete  detailed  planning  for  this  program? 
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Movembor  13.  1971 


Voca  t tonal -Occupa  t  iona\ 

Kenneth  Caldwell,  Leader 
Ira  KapUn 
Crystal  GlCford 
Edward  McMillan 


Informal-Flexible 

Klfil  Rlngler,  Leader 
Barbara  Abels 
Zaehary  Creen 
Charles  Fox 
Elliot  Negin 
Brad  Me lamed 
Helen  Takacs 
Susie  Waldorf 
Robert  Mohney 
Juanita  Dal ton 


Classlcal^Tradltlonal 

Jeanne  tte  Lenkoskl 
Barbara  Gross 
Holly  Federlco 
Jessie  Robcrson 
Paul  Campbell 
•^Sally^ocker 
Jane  j|^|8on 
Albert  S^ft 

"School  Without  Walls"  -  Transition 

Kenneth  Looney,  Leader 
Margaret  Mitchell 
Nancy  Goulder 
Sue  Bra ham 
Randall  Glnn 
Allen  Mooney 
William  Greenham 
Larry  Newman 
Charles  Zimmerman 
David  McNamara 
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BASIC  C0MSIDERATI0N8  FOR  TASK  FORCES  ON  EDUCATIONAL  ALTERNATIVES 

1*  Now  18  it  or  can  It  be  different  froti  t4iat  ve  have?    (oonsider  all  pertinent 
faetoro-^edvantages  and  dieadvantagea.) 

•  * 

2.  Examine  the  ays  tern  in  {Aiilosophy  and  theory. 

a.  style  of  teaching 

b.  goals  of  the  staff 

e«  goals  of  the  students 

d«  possible  effects  of  program  on  the  student's  future 
$,  B]{atDlne  the  application  of  the  system. 

a.  means  to  the  goals  stated  in  2b  and  2e 

b.  scheduling  of  students  and  staff  into  the  program 

c*  metheda  of*  staffing— from  departments  or  separate  entity 

d.  in  ifhat  areas  is  the  system  applicable 

e.  hou  vill  it  effeet  college  entrance  and  job  opportunities  ^ 
A.  Is  there  a  need  at  Shoker? 

i  ■ 

0  3*  Will  the  corofliunlty  aupport  it? 

6.  Will  enough  studoncs  take  the  risk  to  make  the  program  go? 

7.  Is  any  form  of  the  program  administratively  feasible? 

If  the  anawers  to  A,  5,  6  and  7  are  affirmative,  continue}  if  not«  eontaet^^ 
Nancy  Coulder,  Reds  McMillan  or  Billr  Jrost  for  further  direction. 

DESIGN  THE  MODEL  BASED  ON  THE  AN8V/ER8  COMPILED  IM  BART  t 

1.  Construct ^he  model  using  a  1-20  staff-student  ratio. 

2.  Write  initial  presentation  of  the  program  for: 

a.  parents  b.  students  e«  teachers 

Attempt  to  novo  c^iustlons  for  main  questions  which  will  arise  from  each  group. 
Try  to  be  - lolomar'c. 

3.  ci)n8truet  an  aiimlnlstratlve  plan  for  implementation  of  the  plan  into  a  workisg 
system. 

4«  Design  (\  guide  for  student^counselor  planning  considering  pertinent  fac 
but  Insuring  freedom  cl^  choice  with   parental  consent. 

5*  Construct  a  working  mddel  for  September  1972. 

a.  staffing 

b.  areas  to  be  included* 'SCope  and  range 

e.  rules  end  regulations—attendance,  crediting  of  course,  gradintt  eligibility 

and  requirements 
d.  other  controls  ' 

6«  Ineludo  s  hypothetical  example  of  what  the  72-73  school  year  would  be  like  lor 
<^      staff  running  the  program,  the  students  in  the  progrom  and  the  parents  aeeeptittg 

£jvl^    the  risks  of  a  new  approach* 
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M..„  check  one:    SoPjomore.^  Teacher  

tmlll  .  <Pl«"e  specify) 


Pl.n„l„B  for  .Uer„,tlv.' 
bWt  pe..lblc  job,  your  help  1.  needed     tm.  »    °^        ^^P"'""*"^  "72-    To  do  the 
Wees  end  .ueccstion..  '  """"y      »"  '"•""'P':  "  seek  out  your 


•  4 


»•  Al^L  Freedom  to  move  aro«nd  within  the  hlfh  erhool  ^ 

^   some  rostrlction.  n„  lopvlng  school slol.S^?  '"^  2"''""^" 

a  firmly  cstfibliuhtd'^schcc/ulo  which  *nm.«  i  . 

•ny  time  during  the  day.  "  ^  will  btf^  at 

Clcerly  et„tcd  ,ec  up  by  ,„y  tciuT  for  ne  to  work  en. 


t  ".""0:1  ;ir;!Lr'"''  "-^  '-0  U-e  ch».,ce  to  ch.nee 

O         the  k«!  :•!,,  ■.  J  ,     i,. ""J"'-,   ••'.I'.'nHl.i  1 !  i y;  vl,..„  culf.i.t,,  of 
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^1  Survey  on  Rducflttonal  Alirmnttvoa  at  Shokcr  Ulp,!^  Pago  2 

#.57.  Sufficient  trainlne  in  fiorao  area  to  givo  mo  enough  skill  to  ftct  a  job 
immediately  after  Braduating  from  high  school. 

8.  -Sl  Courwfs  lasting  for  shorter  periods  of  time  (e.g.  nine  weeks  or  a  semester) 
80  that  a  greater  number  of  different  courses  could  be  taken. 

.More  courses  in  which  the  teacher  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  work 

•  and  moves  ahead  rapidly  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  material. 

Courses  in  which  the  teachers  expect  the  students  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  their  Oivn. 

A'  ... 

U±.f^^^iBtmc<i  in  getting  a  job  inuiicdiatcly  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

K.  Being  told  how,!  am  doing  in  a  course  ty  a  personal  conference  or  written 

«valrua  tion  ra  th«r )  than  a  grade .  f 

Taking  a  program  such  as  euto-mochanics,  printin^or  cosmetics  at  some 
other  school.  .      "  .        .     .<      .  - 

More  courses  should  allow  students  to  be  graded  simply  "pass"  or  "fail  " 
(I  understand  that  this  creates  problems  in  admission  to  some  colleges.) 

•  \  ^^^l     course,  I  should  be  given  "no  credit"  rather  than  a  failing 
grade;  then  I  should  be  allowed  to  r'-ke  up  the  credit  later. 

P  sr/jL  -     , . 

•  —  *  ^^^^^  "^-^^  some  required  courses  pass-fail  if  1  had  the  choice. 

•77 

.P*  — ^  Stuicnto  should  have  the  option  of  writing  a  final  paper  instead  of  a 
final  exam. 

q.  .i±j»>.  Final  exams  provide  a  good  experience  and  should  be  taken  by  all  students 
in  at  least  some  courses.  - 

^'  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  class  meeting  with  the  teacher  at  least  once 

every  nine  weeks  to  discuss  what  students  like  and  dislike  about  the  course. 

uJm!!!'**^  ''^^''^  following  options  you  would  like  to  hove  for  gym  or  physical 

*•  .J5j^' Talking  g>m  cn  my  own  time  00  an  independent  Study  course. 

«»•  .-L±L'ld.;lng  g>^i  aa  a  rass-fcll  course  regardless  of  the  number  of  other  pass- 
lail  courses  I  am  taking.  '  . 

«•  JiZs2.         Cirls  only)    Not  taking  gym  if  I  am  on  a  varsity' team. 
^«  SLL  (J-'or  girls  only)    A  greater  variety  of  activities  in  gym. 
^ — L..  (For  boys  only)    A  grralcr  variety  of  actlvlllca  In  gym. 

\LTt  ''^  =  ^  ^''^  optionc.  plc,it;c  lint  the  c|.oclflc  octivl-  / 

lion  you  tvuld  JlU*.'  to  scj  ro'v'.  J.  '  . 
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year  a  oaniot  project  protvom  was  initiated  at  ShaUer  lligh.   The  students  in 
pvocrain  vorked  outside  of  school  with  adults  who  are  lawyers,  teachers,  dec- 
ors, jnuvnolists,  etc.    Last  year's  prograw  lasted  four  weeks  and  was  at  the  end 
the  school  year. 

ricaso  chock  the  statements  below  \*hich  come  closest  to  describing  your  thoughts  ^ 
about  the  senior  project  program  as  it  is  described  above. 

« 

*•  I       not  hnow  enough  about  the  senior  project  program  to  respond. 

.  ^    1  think  the  high  achool  should  not  have  a  senior  project  program.  § 

«•  1  think  the  high  school  should  have  a  senior  project  program  for  inter- 

ested students. 

^*  P  ^.  I  would  like  to  participate  in  the  senior  project  program. 

0.  The  senior  project  program  should  be  open  to  seniors  at  any  time  during 

the«yocr. 

A  program  like  the  senior  project  program  should  be  open  to  sophomores 
end  juniors.  \ 

8»  ■    *     The  length  of  the  sfenibr  project  program  should  be  increased. 

*  presently  a  great  enough  variety  of  courses  at  Shaker  High  School.  (Cheek 

Agree  ZlO         disagree   ^/"9        Mo  Opinion 

I.  If  you  disagree  with  the  statement  <n  no.  6.  please  say  \<liat  courseo  or  programs 
you  want  to  see  added,  to  the  present  curriculum. 

Jgij^CLfci^Lv^  l■\<^^hoy^  ,k^djs^.  .Plilo^r.pi^^^  /JA.>^^r..-cy.^. 

.  There  is  enough  free  tine  in  my  schedule  for  me  to  take  elective  courses. 

Afiv#.e  Disfigree  "^/'d"  • 

.  If  you  disagree  with  the  statement  in  no.  8,  please  say  what  you  would  do  to  pro- 
vide more  free  tine. 


Would  you  prefer  to  ceo  som^^  of  the  cducrtlonaJ  features  briefly  described  above 
(e.r..  studcnt-dcsif.Mod  coim  m',  Irarnlt.c  wl  th  adult  in  cor.jtiuni.tv ,  etc.)  included  in 
Iho  regular  dally  schoclulo  at  the  high  school  or  separated  into  complete  programs 
operating  rather  incJcpoudciiLly  ot  the  hlj-h  school? 

Prefer  that  the  fcaturcfi  be  inchukd  in  r-£ular  schedule 
Prefer  ccpar.ite  proi;rrr.o  IZIT* 


If  Int  C'Ve^l       <««  *\\t*  fnlirt*.!.  •.  *^\t.^^vs,  »n*».  ^et  ,  . .«    .«  »    «.   .. 

J  ,     .  ..      .»  •  I  -  •«  •  uttu  rkfcui.fl    fcC    i.wtiV   •twittiioti   ft  L  lilt: 

Artlvl lf«  rt  orilcv. 

^cD?/^''  V';*       knot.' t...'ic  rl.cut         .;.;ik  hr  I  no  done  to  Irplcnont  f.pt'fc;  of  the  Idrfl", 

eti\lL> .'<<''n  1 1»  this  ••i«v«"'»'.   /  •  d  •  ' ■  ,  • »     ♦•    -  • 


^fJcH  Appendix  H 


STANDAKDS  FOR  1)1  riNING  Tl  |li  SCHOOL  DAY 

liDb-IO.VOl  (P)-  IliGM  SCIIOOK 

The  uffici;il  hIiooI  duy  for  cacti  full-tiiuo  pupil  »hM  crtisist  of  nut  less  than  six 
(6)  liuurs  of  schciUilcd  cta^^cs  ;iih1  otiu7  iuUh{\  Icnrivup  ixp^iknvcs  in  Ipfji  kIuioN 
orpnni7Cil  oit  n  semester,  qiuitcr,  or  pcntrnic^ttcr  plnn;  nnd  six  nnJ  $ix;-tiiitl)S  (0/0 
hours  of  scheilnlvil  cl.issjs  oiut  othci  i:uiil?il  Icarnin*;  cxpeii.^nccs  in  fii^li  sclu>u!s 
orsnuiwl  on  a  trin:cvtcr  plan. 

(1)  ••Other  |;u1;IvhI  lc;:inin^  cxp:rienccs/'  witliin  the  meaniiif.of  this  rtanJnrd, 
are  those  eduationally  rclitcd  of  pu|]|il  tii?ic  d.'s-;,ncd  (o  nu;;iiiCiit 
tlio  pupirs  traded  course  of  study  wHlCIV  ?ie  phmncd  cooperatively  by 
tho  pupil,  pnrcpt  or  {.iiarJinn^  and  ccrtiHed  sdu*«l  I'crr.onu;!,  Pud  which 
are  approved  by  the  piinjr;*;d  p*uMiM:t  to  di:.l:  i  inUv  iuu\  ii*^idations. 
Such  experiences  may  be  provided  off  the  school  i 

(2)  A  full  timc  pupili  within  tlu  r.r/aning  of  xW'i  st:  :d*;d,  i;  one  who 
particiiKitcs  in  scheduled  c!.i^:>:s  vuA  otiier  {UiMaI  I  iMi.V.^  cxpai;*ncr« 
for  the  duration  of  the  ouici  A  school  day  ond  i<;  enrolled  for  a  tniiiimuin 
of  four  (4)  uiutu  of  credit  or  the  equivalency  tlureof. 

(3)  Lunch  time,  up  to  thirty  minutes  hi  lcn^tli»  m.ty  be  included  within 
the  minimum  time  required. 


mtmarfA  tivk  and  explana  tor  y  mzhVJA  hon 

(P)  Vic  itunu\ml  r/t/?^•/^^K  the  h^^h  school  thy  h  (Lsl^u !  to  lurmtt  idumt 
maiiai cmcnt  to  at*ply  jtuJ^mms  to  the*  Icaminn  n  :Js  of  iniJ!ixih*rl sfukms. 
Utts  Ac.\'/f?/i  (P)  i  L\cs  the  oitportunity  fur  I'ljufM,;  lavnhtS  cxpylciid'S 
vchich  .  bt'J  hmnbiyfiiUy  to  the  mhJ  nc:J\  urJ  sihxhl  lite^rrts  of 
,  tndi^id'iji!^  c*ul  firoups  v.7.7f  ^c^^ool  ilhtrh  t  im sound  f  'ii\\:ih^!i:y  U  ia,ovUhI 
to  p:rfi:it  the  htchmon  ofrvUucJ  offcamivn  Icuniutu  exptrkycx 

tor  purposes  vftntcri)rctutioPV  / 

(I)    'Vther  pitdid  /.-. cxiKrlcnm*'  arc  thosv  use^  of  int;il  thic 
ys'htch  are  coop^^ativcW  UiVitifkJ  and  by  im*  itt  oriumliuit, 

certified  prn^yrncl  and  fHtpil  and  arc  biti^idcd  to  ouu\hdic  leondns 
opportunities  l^innl  apphu  al  of  the  schcdid*  ts  \\  ithln  the  authority 
and  rc^iomibiUty  vf  the  scliooi  pitnt  ip:*!  puryACUt  to  rnlcs  and 
rci^ilativts  f?5  adf*t>t\  d  l\v  the  District  lloan! of  H.wjh'on  or  esfi*hlish:d 
by  tlte  Supti'intendoit  ofSdtoat^.  hipd  sJu  hdiX  iijvvidi*»,:  for  ''oth^r 
f:tiided  livrnlnj  c  a/U'/  icnux  '*  offeaofim  UiJl  iiwhi,!-:  tuoentJ  sicinatnre 
indicating  approwt  ar.d  sUall  l>econ:c  a  part  of  tlte  /)vvv..v./iv//  record 
ofthepuinL  *  ""^ 

(a)  tlmtdoymcnt 

lipntdoymcnt  related  to  the  needs  of  the  tnq^d  and  hf^  in-i^chool 
obfecti\*e$  apimvahle, 
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Q  y  u  u 


Tho  cogtiu^  bosun  by  loolcinc  at  cowo  of  tho  arooa  whoro  our  corvloo  wa/a  w 
not  coins  vroll*    It  was  obsorvod  that  students  didn*t  viow  Catalysb  as 


a  casual  plaoo  to  stop  in*  Y.'hilo  soxo  of  tho  avoidance  seomod  to  be  tthe  >^ 
atr.osphoro  of  tho  rooa  thero  wore  other  factors;  many  e>t  tho  students  in 


tho  prOj^rsA  had  used  up  all  of  their  tiao  and  had  no  time  to  "Juot  stop 
in  and  others  wore  not  nootin^  their  deadlines  and  didnH  want  to  faoo  up 
to  the  problem  and  therefore  stayed  away*    Also*  we  noted  that  there  was 
no  ooouQunity  spirit  among  the  studepts  in  Catalyst;  i&any  do  not  even  know 
any  other  students  in  the  8e2rvice*^'«hilo  we  do  have  a  heterogeneous  group 
nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  those  students  together;  one  volunteer 
laoeting  was  set  up  but  only  one  studont  oamoV    However*  we  have  notiood  that 
stwloati  socu  to  havo  fantaoioo  about  Catalyst  -  many  ceo  it  as  a  course; 
porhupa  this  indicates  that,  a  roquirod  ijroup  seminar  is  necessary*    On  the\^ 
ata-.oaphoro  wo  conoarrod  that  it  v/ao  harried  due  to  the  loud  fast-moving 
trart'ic  in  tho  halls  and  lack  of  sound  cushioning*    Vi'o  then  questioned  if 
tho  location  affected  the  backgroung  of  our  students  but  no  conclusive  ov- 
idonce  was  found.    The  closing  of  the  door  for  interviews  causes  some  of 
the  same  elesodnoss  found  in  the  counseling  eoater  contrary  to  our  open- 
door  policy.    At  the  present  we  cannot  offer  a  oasual  atmosphere^  an  !&• 
.    terview  area  and  a  setting  for  group  meetings;  only  one  at  a  time  can  be 
provided. 

The  next  topic  was  the  speed  of  implementation.    One  of  the  main  detorents 
in  sotting  up  a  program  was  the  inability  of  pulling  a  studont  out  of  olass. 

docided  that  wo  should  take  the  initiative  to  contact  subject  teachers  as 
the  noed  aricos  to  soo  if  tho  studont  can  be  soon  during  class  time*  There 
aro  also' not i cable  diffordncos  in  our  stylos;  Bill  M«  spends  3-4  sessions 
looking  for  valuoa  and  goals  while  Bill  T*  works  towards  changes  and  thoa 
ESIS'kfl  on  value  olarification  ote««   On  thifl  more  sharing  of  style  of  in- 
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torviavilnj^  should  bo  done;  &;oro  thau  juot  tho  facta  of  tho  oaoo  aro  nooouoary 
if  wo  aro  s^ing  to  improvo  our  style*    Bocauso  of  Blo\vnQ8o  of  Icplooiontatloa 
8020  s;onbur3  of  vho  staff  o^o  eonsultin;;  baok  filoo  loss  to  cut  time;  alco 
v>'d  fisd  that  vho  counsolore  havo  Rost  of  tho  curront  data  in  thoir  offiooo* 
On  a  rojular  basis  oouneolors  ohould  cond  tho  Catalyst  staff  dofioionoios 
TijSQVikUt  and  holUh  roporto*  / 


f 

L 
C 


In  ordor  to  not  only  mako  tho  procoss  fastor  but  also  moro  efficient  we 
thought  that  oach  staff  should  vrork  with  only/  one  new  student  every  several 
days*    The  counselor  and  toucher  contacts  as  v/ell  as  gathering  Vaokgreund  * 
n&toritxl  cua  bo  dene  while  tho  case  is  fresh  and  immediate {  since  the  most 
ir»n;odiato  problca  is  frequer.'oly  the  aoat  important  it  should  bo  dealt  with 
as  socn  as  it  is  roco^inizod.    Ideally/^  staff  oonferonco  should  be  sot  up 
at  tho  bcginnins  of  ouch  case;  tha  school  should  have  a  time  designated  fo^ 
staff  confo.-oncos  (3il5"'4i00).    Eofore  any  action  is  taken  the  following 
areas  s)>ould  have  boon  considered:  physical  problems^  emotional  problems « 
need  for  change  in  style  of  learnings  and  the  expertise  and  faoilities  of 
the  sponsor. 


AT  THIS  POINT  THa  FOCUS  WAS  CHANGED  •  .  • 

Yrnat  Vifts  Tho  Charire  of  The  Community  Council 

Tho  original  purpose  of  Catalyst  was  to  help  students  who  were  not  functioning 
well  in  the  present  arrangement  but  who  were  unable  to  design  their  own  pre« 
gram  and  who  were  'A'illing  to  accept  staff  decisions*    The  staff  was  designed 
to  bo  diroCMive  and  primarily  oonoornod  with  alternatives  beyond  the  present 
scopo  of  tho  school*    We  had  envisioned  students  being  partially  in  a  olass 
and  partially  out  v/ith  the  goal  being  to  bring  them  baok  into  the  mainstreaA* 
Overall  wo  wore  looking  for  students  who  were  utterly  turnod  of  and  lost* 
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V«hopo  Iro  Vio  Now 

Jo  find  our  proeoRt  status  wo  uaod  a  statistical  approach;  tho  nuir.bora  la  tho 
report  VTxr;  uad  in  no  case  rofloot  the  totla  number  of  students  involved  ia 
Catalyut.    Soao  cf  tho  oases  are  too  now  to  oatogoriso.    Thirty  of  our  studonta 
can  bo  classified  as  turned  off  whilo  16  ceooed  satisfied  with  school.  In 
another  survey  wo  deterninod  thut  I3  were  below  average  in  ability,  23  wore 
averaco  and  13  were "above  avcrafio.    In  a  solid  majority  of  the  oases  gains 
were  soon  oven  though  we  eould  not  determine  how  groat  the  change  was  or  if 
it  was  sisnlficant  for  that  individual. 

-   ■   *  •  *  ■  • 

The  foUowinc  chart  reflects  the  evaluation  of  our  followup  on  present  oases t 


<  s  -  sufficient  j  ns  -  not. sufficient  ) 


CONTACTS  V;2TH 
SCHOOL  PSHS02;:;SL 


CONTACTS  VilTH 
STUDSNT 


23 


ns 


13 


21 


ns 
IS 


CONTACTS  WITH 
SPONSOR  \ 

8  ns 
Zn  School  Sponsors 

8        0  . 
Outside  Sponsors 


4 


11 


Tfnere  \U  Should  Oo 


2n  answer  ^/J  to  tho  propoaql  that  we  oonduot-labc  for  "struggling" 
students  wo  wholeheartedly  recofiunond  them  but  at  tho  same  time  feel  that 
it  would  not  work  into  our  fraiaeworli.    If  they  are  to  work  the  thrust  must 
come  from  the  doparteents;  we  felt  the  CcT.nunity  Council  recom.Tiondation 
that  dopartconto  should  be  eya^.uated  is  significant  here.    If  staffing  par* 
mite  each  departaont  should  have  one  teacher  to  servo  in  a  lab  situation. 
We  should  continue  as  a  separate  body  because  the  counselors  feel  that 


l^udonts  coc;e  to  us  because  wo  have  tho  ability  to  do  things  that  they 


6bt  ropy  mKmu 


eftR*t«    Svun  thou^a  thoro  aro  (nany  c&aos  that  wo  didn't  U3o  rooourcoa  out* 
8ido  o:"  tho  school  tho  r.oro  ability  to  attractod  oany  studonts.    At  prosont 
ftro  Bupportivo  of  students  whoro  it  is  not  always  for  tho  oounsolors  to 
bo*    To  bo  r.oro  offootivo  wo  should  rocoivo  &ino<^ook  printouts*  defioioaoios* 
attondanoo  inforjnatioa<  and  roforruls* 

Aa  additional  ciooti&g  will  bo  noodod  to  ooaploto  our  ovaluatioa* 


Appendix  J 

Tho  moetiiig  boean  alowly.    The  first  topic  vras  ovaluationsj  in  thia  aroa  \va 
docidod  that  U  would  bo  good  to  have  more  sponsor  contact.    Personal  visits 
to  so©  tiio  sponsor  v/ould  bo  the  best  and  should  bo  done  whenever  possible 
when  the  sponsor  is  not  ♦•known"  to  tho  school  district. 

Woxfc  the  topic  of  student  responsibility  was  discussed.    It  seems  that  some 
students  aro  having  difficul/^ty  keeping  their  logs  and  have  even  more  trouble 
facing  up  to  their  failure  to  do  so.    The  general  opinion  here  whs  for  the 
staff  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  find  out  why  ^the  student  is  not  keeping 
the  log*    After  that  point  the  contract  must  be  a^eredto  and  oredit  should 
not  be  granted  until  all  requirements  are  met^  the  flexibility  in  the  time 
iv>r  completion  of  tho  course  enables  us  to  bo  more  rigid  in  the  area  of  set 
requirements* 

Overall,  the  staff  felt  that  we  had  not  been  very  innovative  during  our  first 
ecMiester.    V/e  fou.id  It  hard  to  open  our  minds  to  alternatives  when  we  are 
requirement  oriented.    The  pressures  f^  the  structure  (teachers  and  admin,) 
have  made  us  hesitant  to  move  beyond  the  proven  grounds.    To  help  us  past 
this  barrier  It  was  decided  that  each  of  us  should  road  the  oourse  sheets  of 
past  students  at  Culc^  where  the  alternatives  have  been  many  and  varied* 

While  connonsus  was  not  renched  we  discussed  th»  making  of  CATALYST  the  sole 
handler  of  alternative  education*    For  instance,  while  I^r*  Sentf  is  now  the 
oupervieor  of  the  Independent  Study  Program  this  program  should  eventually  be 
under  the  supervision  of  CATALYST.    Senior  projects  should  also  be  under  our 
auspices*    In  of  3r  v^ords  we  should  bo  Involved  at  varying  levels  of  Input 
with  all  oxparlenoos  which  are  alternatives  to  being  enrolled  In  classes  at 
the  high  t;chool* 


At  tho  same  time  as  the  uso  of  CATALYST  as  the  alternativo  ed  center  was  dls- 
cucfsed  we  also  talked  about  our  role  In  relation  to  class  and  teacher  changes. 
While  wo  saw  CATALYST  recommending  to  a  student  that  he  try  a  different  approach 
to  u  subject  while  staying  within  the  present  souree  offerings  (ie*  eng  to  flex) 
we  felt  there  should  be  some  inpartial  party  with  e  set  of  objective  criteria 
in  charge  of  requests  to  change  due  to  personallity  conflicts*    Some  teachers 
are  not  liked  and  if  we  dealt  with  trying  to  match  personalities  it  would  con- 
sume all  of  ouii  time*    If  we  assume  responsibility  for  all  "outside**  offerings 
the  internal  strife  should  have  a  different  channel* 

From  here  we  moved  to  the  area  of  **6low"  versus  '^bright"  students  •  who  is 
CATALYST  for*    WS  concurred  that  CATALYST  had  to  be  for  all  students i  the 
**8low*'  students  would  require  more  one-to-one  work  with  the  staff  while  the 
^^bright"  students  should  do  most  of  their  own  planning*   We  intend  to  set 
up  forms  for  the  "bright"  students  to  follow  and  have  them  write  their  own 
contracts #  plan  their  evaluations*  and  ftji  whenever  possible  locate  their  own 
sponeor)  the  staff  could  then  help  the  student  polish  h^s  oontract  and  de- 
termine its  credit  value*    For  the  "slower"  student  the  staff  would  bo  more 
directive*    Pin^ml  cfltf<»«//^j  ^^^tJ  be  ati<t  pkfi,    Drffi'  »^  togAstftkj 

Finally*  wd  discussed  "staff  conferences"  and  decided  that  a  oonferenoe  with 
a  studontV  teachers  should  be  held  within  the  first  week  of  contact*  Live 
data  is  the  most  useful*    At  these  confcronces  it  would  be  helpf\iil  to  have 
representatives  from  the  special  ueryioes  to  give  their  feedback  as  well  as 
help  determine  if  there  are  oii^  underlying  disabilities* 
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Appendix  K 

Shakor  lloi^^hts  Hich  School  Shakor  Hoichtn,  Ohio 


vmat  Is  Catalyst? 

Catalyrst  is?  a  sorvice  v/hinh  v/..  l1  holp  stu.ionta  Gxanine  thoir 
prs^ont  school  f3ltuation  ai^d,  v/h«re  necorjnary,  find  altornatlv3s 
to  cla3t=irooT.  iQarnir.i*.    Alt?rr;}.'ltv -js  v/111  frequently  involve 
exporlsncG  outsid'o  the  c?choo^^J^3r~v.nity  rf?3oi:rce  person.  A 
student  T^y  v^r.ltc  an  ori.r;i?^al  co';r?'=),  c?;c.'ork  with  ii  Gtaff  rr'ST.b.ar 
to  vrrito  cojn-Gos  to  njot  Ir.divI'.Vjal  ri.5-id.i, 

V/ho  in  Catalyst  for? 

Any  studsnt  v/ho  wants  to  use  tho  service. 

What  is  a  conmunity  resource? 

any  cor^munity  person  who  v/lll  help  a  student  learn*   

Exgr>^log :    an  auto  rrechanic,  a  ljusinoss  personi  a  sod&al  worker, 
YMOA  Athletic.  Director — -anyone  v/ho  agrees  to  enter  into  a 
contract  v/ith  you,  teaching  you  what  you  wnat  to  loarn,  may  be 
your  oomrfiunity  resource  person. 

How  does  a  student  find  a  corr.r.unity  resource  p^r^on? 

?he  ^itudont  tn.keg  an  active  r>art  in  finding  his  own  resource 
per-ron,    Thn  Catalyst  Staff  advisor  takes  an  active  part  also. 
Xdoas  corr.o  fror.  many  sources j  PAC^,  other  corrr.unity  people, 
counselors,  studont-n  and  teacheTS  in  the  high  «chool,  parents, 
to  hnne  a  few. 

Docs  the  corr.Mnity  resource  person  get  paid? 

No,    There  are  no  funds  for  payir?«;  cc^munity  resource  people, 
In  only  one  or  tv/o  ir.stnncos,  students  with  their  parents*  have 
chosen  to  y'vj  for  servicon  in  order  to  secure  the  kind  of  re- 
source th'^y  felt  was  needed. 

Does  the  corr.r.unity  resource  person  have  to  be  a  certified  teacher? 

No.    Thb  Ccit.nlyiit  St?.ff  ta'-.e?  respenslbility  for  recor.rr.K-jndin:: 
to  tho  rrin.:jl,)'\l  tint  a  contractu?.!  ari".^.;-!:3?)Tnit  under  Cataly:jt, 
has  edticationnl  value  v/ort!)y  of  credit  tov/ard  tho  high  school 
diplo:na# 

Do  T  r.^t  cr-yllt  tow.rd  hir;h  school  f.r^du.ation  for  work  don(>  through 

^       '/c;?,         r.io"SK*r-  th--?  t'*",".?  o • '  vj  n-i-^n  cnnt'.vict, 

ERJC     V'*^'^' '  'Jntal;;':  I.  A';'/'..;or,  :'.*;t  vll*'.  .'.i  ^r?*'!  rai:  I;  ;\t         I  ^  ; 
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Tho  f)at.alyc5:  Service:    Zcnn  Qu-^jjtioc.n  aiul  Ancworn  Pa^o  2 


If  T       Irto  fJ«i-tal.Yr:l;,  hov/  rnuch  of  riy  day  or  v/oek  is  spont  v/ith  a 
co:vnit\il.y  rccoui'co  pornon? 

Thin  will  depend  upon  you,  yoisr  entimato  of  your  needs  and 
youi*  -oala.  You  v;ill  plan  v/ith  a  Catalyst  Staff  por.^on,  an 
oducvblonal  pro^r-iin  which  nal:o3  sonrjo  to  you.    For  J  unit 
of  or«dit  p.  atu'iont  v/lll  n;^oa  to  snend  botv/aon  60  -**120  hoiats, 
depor.dinj  upon  th'-j  typo  of  loarnin;;  situation, 

But  v/hat  ia  the  "CATCH"  in  Catalyst??'^ ???????? 

The  -CT.tch"  is  your  conmittront  to  thf?  follov/in^^  throe  itoir^si 

Xou  co-^it  ycv.v^olf  to  v;orl:  v/ith  a  Catalyst  Staff  ^oroon 
until  you  h?.vf?  final i7.?d  ?.  contra'^t  v/hich  satisfies  your 
neods  and  sc'il.c. 

♦**  You  conr.it  yourcolf  to  regular  ntoetinss  (once  v/aekly)  with 
othsr  S±udentc  also  involved  in  Catalynt  for  the  sharing 
of  exporicnces  and  problems  of  community  resource  learning. 

-  ««o  You  co-r.rr.it  yourself  to  meet  the  terms  of  your  contract. 

V/hat  are  the  hazards  of  a  Catalyst  contract? 

Since  it  is  "your"  contract,  you  are Tprob ably  prosrammcd  for 
success.    Hov/evor,  you  must  make  =:ood  on  your  contract. Enly 
then,  v/ill  credit  bo  siivon. 

V.'hat  p.ro  the  helps  if  I  am  "down"? 

Your  C?italy:?t  advisor  will  see  you  rc.5ularly. 

Your  connsolor  is  alv/ayn  available  to  you. 

The  Catalyst  Ser.lnor  will  put  you  in  touch  with  other  students 
do.'.n^  si;r.ilar  thinr^::.    The  Jse.T.inar  is  an  opportunity  to  share 
your  experioncop  and  to  explore  answers  to  your  problems. 

CA?AT::3?  0000  -r.7:iO  BOL  TALK  WITH  ADCHT  IT?????????? 

A  CAT.llvS-D  Stn??  l^yifili  Room  115 

D.TIVO  rci'air.arn.) 

Bill  i.Vv/by      )      Office  hours  are  posted  on  door  of  Room  116 
Bill  Tro3t  ) 

r:nr:$p.rot  :.:itcholl  .  CoT.nunity  T^ecource  Person  -  Office  hours 

^  .  .  .  PiOotn  ?.27 

3otty  t^onthir.1  -  Aldorcyde  Koune  -  Room  110  -  Sign-up  for  app't, 

I\onn?th  Looroy  -  Cnav/ay  Kouso  -  Poor.  160  -  Leave  app't.  rcque.«3t, 
Yov'**  0://rf  OOU;M3'.?lor? 

(3  r.ornune  of  tho  h^.'ivy  tl'r«')  invol v-^r.^ont  required  in  plaiinlir; 

'^c':'''a''r  viV(^  '^'"''^        ct^'-'-'-^lor  tr.ay  nu-rroivt;  you  ' 
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CO-^ir«/vCT  Of      CATALYST  STUDENT  1972-1973 


STA'/K;  \VILL:A.V.  J.  T^OsiT 

TITLi:  OK  Pr.OJSCTj    PEUCUSSIV2  -  THtOKY  STUDIES 
SUBJECT  A?£A:  liUSIC 
PKO?CSi:D  CEKDITi    OKE  (1)  PER  SEJ^SSTER 
GRADirSt  PASS-KAIL 


D^SCRIFTIC!.'t    !(«»  will  take  one  lesson  in  theory  and  one  in  percussion 
every  Thursday  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  ISusic*    In  theory  him 
v.'ill  work  v/itf.  "r.  O^rin  or.  triads,  intervals,  scales,  and  sight 
singing  (solfoge).    Ur*  Alexovich  will  work  with  tsvq  on  percussion 
and  v/ill  cor*cer.tri*to  on  snare  drum  techniques  and  the  development 
of  his  hci-nds  fcr  playing  difficult  rudiments*    In  order  to  earn  the 
oroncsed  one  credit  for  one  semester        will  combine  those  formal 
l65£sor.s  ozid  tir.e  spar4t  studying  thoory#  practlcinc^  and  playing  in 
^groups  to  total  a  Ciinimun  of  120  hours  as  required  by  the  State  of 
Chio* 

PKESE::T  L^.^^L  C?  CC:;?ETE:;cY:    %siat  is  presently  at  a  pre-concervatory  level 
i:;  basic  theory j  in  si|;ht  singing  he  is  on  a  conservatory  leveli  and 
in  percussion  he  is  far  prom  being  on  a  conservatory  level  on  snare 
drua»  but  his  aiain  interest  is  on  the  drum  set* 

PROPOSED  !EVEL  OF  CO:.!?KTENCYi    Gto  proposes  to  develop  his  hands  to  be 
capable  of  playing  difficult  rudiments  and  also  to  develop  coor« 
dinated  independence  on  the  set  enabling  him  to  play  the  more  dif^* 
ficult  jazs  rythoms*    In  theory  a  conservatory  level  will  be  attained* 

EVALUATIC!;i    Vr.  Alexovich  and  Mr#  Ogrin  will  make  a  written  evaluation 
at  the  end  of  the  semester*    Also  two  interim  reports  will  be  made  - 
ono  in  early  Xovembor  and  one  in  mid^Docember}  these  will  be  eithf^r 
written  or  verbally  presented  to  Mr#  Trost^  CATALYST  Staff#  Also 
fan  will  keep  a  log  containing  the  time  spent  practicing  and  the 
activity  performed  during  that  time* 

/ 

student 


leory  sponsor 


^  ^eor 

cc;  Dr.  CrconhcT.  V     '       \\  percussion  sponsor 

CATALVS::  Staff  "    rftU^o  /"M.^^..  .j  / />^«V^^ 

^  J      .  ^parent 
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Appendix  M 
SimXK  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


tO{      Hish  School  Faculty 
FROM}   Bill  Mcwby  and  Bill  Trost 
DAT!?  J    SeptcTibcr  12,  1973 

SUBJECT:    Independent  Study  -  Revised  Guldellnos 


Soma  changes  have  been  made  in  the  euidellnes  for  Independent  Study  Projects 
1973-74.   He  hope  that  If  you  plan  to  sponsor  some  independent  projects  this  year, 
you  vill  find  this  sumaary  of  chances  helpful  In  discussing  prospective  projects 
with  students  and  in  plennlnc  your  am  time. 

(1)   Hour  Rnqnlrotnentst   Both  students  and  sponsors  are  being  asked  to  conmit 
thensolvis  to  devote  at  least  a  set  minimum  nun&er  of  hours  on  each  project.  Tlie 
hours  required  vary  with  the  anount  of  credit  baing  earned  and  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter being  dealt  with.    Each  independent  study  contract  contains  this  infonoatioa. 
ITor  your  inforsuitlon  now,  here  it  is: 

ACACEI'HC  subjects  (English,  foreign,  language,  math,  social  studies, etc.) 

(a)  1/2  credit  requires  20  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  AO  hours 

of  independent  work. 

(b)  I  credit  requires  AO  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hours 

of  independent  work. 

NON-ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  OR  1/3  SUBJECTS  (art,  home  economics,  science,  etc.) 

(a)  1/2  credit  requires  27  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  53  hours 

of  independent  work. 

(b)  1  credit  requires  54  hours  vtth  a  sponsor  and  106  hours 

of  independent  work. 

mSICAL  EDUCATI0I1 

(a)  1/4  credit  requires  20  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  40  hours 

of  Independent  work. 

(b)  1/2  credit  requires  40  hours  with  a  sponsor  and  80  hoars 

of  independent  work. 

As  you  can  easily  see,  we  expect  teachers  who  sponsor  independent  study 
projects  to  make  significant  time  commitments  to  the  students  they  will  be  working 
with.  In  this  light,  we  hope  that  both  teachers  and  students  will  examine  their 
schedules  during  the  planning  stages  of  independent  work  to  see  where  the  time  they 
are  eonsniting  themselves  to  will  be  coming  from. 

(2)  Deadlines:  Projects  begun  during   the  first  semester  1973-74  do  not  need 
to  be  completed  by  the  end   of  the  first  semester.    We  are  not  encouraging  students 
to  extend  projects  unnecessarily.    However,  we  want  to  be  flexible  about  the  termi* 
nation  dates  of  projects.    If  you  have  a  need  to  complete  projects  by  a  specific 
date,  please  make  your  deadlines  known  to  the  students  you  are  working  with. 

(3)  Sponsors t  v;e  hope  that  many  teachers  at  the  high  school  will  participate 
in  the  Independent 'study  Program.    However,  if  the  demand  for  projects  exceeds  the 
availability  of  teacher-sponsors,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  find  a  knowledgeable 
and  reliable  sponsor  outside  the  high  school.    It  is  also  possible  for  a  student  to 
divide  his  sponsor  obligations  between  a  teacher  and  a  qualified  person  from  the 
cotTtQuulty. 
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SHAKER  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TO:        Faculty  and  Sta££ 
FROM:     fvitz  Overs 

RBt        Mr.  Trost  and  Mr.Dowby  and  thoir  role  In  the  CATALYST  and 
81x«»H»^ur  Day  programs 

DATEt     September  17,  1973 


According  tf>  plans  developed  hy  Dr.  Greenham,  Mr.  Trost  and  Jte.  Newby, 
a  number  o£  items  need  clarification.    The  twn  8ta££  members,  Mr.  Trost 
and  Mr.  Ncwby,  will  be  responsible  £rr  administering  any  educational 
programs  outside  of  regular  classes  £or  which  credit  is  to  be  earned  or 
which  will  be  counted  toward  meeting  the  six-hour  day  requirement. 
Contract  £nrms  have  been  developed  which  are  to  be  used  for  these  pur* 
poses;  these  forms  are  adaptable  tt  educational  programs  in  the  community, 
volunteer  services  away  £rom  the  high  school,  independent  study,  or  other 
programs  which  are  used  to  fulfill  requirements  of  the  8ix**hour  day  or 
the  CATALYST  program.    The  contract  will  require  the  signatures  of  the 
student,  the  parent,  the  sponsor',  v* ,  Newby  or  Mr.  Trcst,  and  the  princi- 
pal regardless  of  which  program  t' ' ;  are  used  for.   There  is  a  portion 
of  the  contract  to  be  used  in  describing  evaluation  procedures  if  credit 
is  tfi  be  granted. 

While  Mr.  Trost  and  Mr.  Newby  will  be  handling  the  contracts  £or  programs 
other  than  CATALYST,  they  will  continue  to  give  their  time  and  emphasis 
to  this  program.   Thus,  aside  from  the  clearing  and  filing  of  information 
on  the  rther  programs,  their  commitment  will  be  to  the  CATALYST  program. 
I  expect  the  faculty  and  staff  to  recognise  this  and  to  support  them  in 
this  role. 

The  following  comments  pertain  to  specific  programs  involving  volunteer 
tutoring,  coopBunity  service,  etc.,  which  are  beyond  the  scope  *>£  CATALYST 
or  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  and  which  are  used  to  fulfill  part  of  the  six-hour 
•eh<i61  day  and  must  have  a  contract  en  file* 

CATALYST  Credit 

The  CATALYST  program  has  been  developed  as  a  service  to  help  students 
examine  their  present  school  situation  and,  where  appropriate,  find 
alternatives  to  regular  classroom  learning.    The  alternatives  frequently 
involve  educational  experiences  outside  the  school  with  a  community  re- 
source person.  These  regulations  apply  to  CATALYST  credit: 

1.  Proposed  work  for  credit  is  developed  as  a  contract  by  the 
student  and  CATALYST  staff  member  then  approved  in  advance 
by  the  Principal. 


2.   Credit  is  awarded  only  when  all  requirements  of  the  contract 
are  met,  and  the  evaluation  has  been  certified  to  the  principal 
by  the  CATALYST  staff  member. 
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Mr*  Trpet  and  Nr.  Newby  -  thetr  role  in  tho  Page  2 

CATALYST  and  Slx*Hou.-  Day  programs 


The  counselors  will  be  consulted  by  the  CATALYST  staff  before  program 
is  initiated. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (See  Independent  Study  Bulletin  dated  9/12/73) 

Faculty  are  expected  to  consult  their  respective  department 
leaders  before  approving  or  agreeing  to  sponsor  individual 
students  in  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.    Cheeks  will  be  made  by 
Mr.  Trost  and  Mr.  Newby  with  the  student's  counselor  prior 
to  approval  of  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  independent  study  programs  will  not 
substitute  for  regularly  scheduled  courses  which  are  avail* 
able  to  students.   Schedule  conflicts  could  be  an  exception* 
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CAFaLYSI  QUCSnO'VIAIRE 

Used  by  Kenneth  Loonoy  for  ci  Mostfers  E;siiy,  Spring  ,  1?73 

1*    Mow  did  you  heor  cbout  CJtolyst?    u,  te.ichep  0 
|j,    counselor       7  C.    other  (specify)  5 

2.    Was  this  fnformctfon  u.-!cc,u.;te  fn  helping  ycu  make  use  of  the 
Catalyst  service?    Yes     9       No  3 

3*    Why  dfd  you  uic  Catalyst  services?    a,    to  meet  graduation  recjuire- 
mrtnts.       5          b,    freedom  to  design  your  own  course  of  study, 
alternative  to  c-  trcditionol  course  of  study        k        d,  desire 
for  an  educational  experience  not  United  to  the  school  setting, 
e,    other  (plcjic  specify)  1  

^t*    V/hat  were  your  paren*}s-  reactions  tawrrd  your  participation  in 

Catdlyst?    a,    favorable   9         B.    Unfavorable  1 

c.    Reluctant       1  d,    not  involved  1 


5.    What  were  their  reactions  once  you  began  your  project? 

a,    favorable       1 1        b,    unfavorable        0        c.    Indifferent  1 


6,    How  often  did  you  meet  with  your  Catalyst  advisor? 
1-3  'ins        3  ^  or  more  tir.es  9 


7.  How  beneficial  were  these  "iieetings  in  helping  you  design  your  Catalyst 
project?    a,    most  helpful        7        b.    Helpful  3 

c.    not  helpful  2 

8.  In  what  way(s)  do  you  think  these  meetings  could  be  inproved? 

a,    increased  nrectings    '  with  more  tine  devoted  to  developint  the 
project      6  or  more  time  in  establishing  a  closer  relationship 

with  the  Catalyst  advisor   2_        b,    reduce  period  of  tine  to 

develop  project--by  having  Catalyst  advisor  provide  more  specific 
directions  3  or  t»ssigning  less  time  for  the  get  acquainted 
interviews       1  , 

9.  Where  oid  you  do  your  project?    A,    Shaker  High       h        B,  Shaker 
Heights  community       5  other  (pledse  specify)  3 

10,    To  what  degree  hris  this  experience  been  helpful  in  your  ability  to 
relate  to  other:.?    a,    most  helpful        6       b,  helpful  k 
c,    not  helpful       2  . 
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CATALYST  dUCSTIONMAIfiE 
Used  by  Kenneth  Looney  for  a  Moslcrs>  Essay,  Spring,  1D73 

11.  Did  you  Icrtrn  wh»n  you  set  out  to  do?    Yes       t 1       No  1 
If  not,  why  not?    [Jld  not  complete  project 

12.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  you  grew  acodemical 1 y?    a.  increased 
motivation  to  learn       3        b.    learning  became  nore  enjoyable  and 
Interesting        3        c*    no  change  1 

1).    What  changes  in  your  personal  development  occurred  as  a  result  of 

this  experience?    a.    gained  more  self-confidence       k        b.  learned 
to  assui>5  more  responsibility  for  your  learning  success  5 
c.    Chi-inged  your  attitude  about  making  educational  plans  2 


d.  none  of  tho  above  1  (please  indicate  what  change  (s) 
occurred)      improved  v/ri  ti  s';ills 

15.    Would  you  recommend  Catalyst  to  a  friend?    Yes       12  Mo   0__ 

-If  not,  please  indicate  why 


Please  use  this  space  to  share  additional  comments  that  you  think  «re 
important. 
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Shaker  school! s  group 
maps  alternate  routes 
to  Mdh  school  climloma 


Appciitllx  0 


School 

(From  I'ttUi'  M) 


Programs  dvnic'.ned  lo  o|)cn  alter- 
native ruiKeft  to  (ne  diplonu  at  Muker 
High  ittoveii  inio  specific  planning 
Stages  Ytii^sday  luitht. 

V\Q  Shaker  I'uiird  of  Rduealion 
endorsed  the  rer^^rt  and  proik>s.ils  of 
th©  2K  iiiembiT  MuiKer  S'hool 
^  Community  Couiuil  Tuesday  ni^ht. 
The  council  of  students,  parents, 
faculty  nien^tcrs  and  adnunisirafur» 
was  formed  m  Juf^c.  Mi,  to  i^Kidy  ways 
tn  uhicli  the  hielt  school  conld  better 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  its  in* 
dividual  students. 

The  results  of  more  than  ei^ht 
months  of  stu^iy  call  for  special 
programs  for  students  who  are  un* 
successful  in  lh(*  traditional  course: 
exnanslon  of  pn  .!ranis  that  nive  the 
individual  stuiicr.i  tiie  opportunity  to 
define  hiseducationiil  goals;  increased 
use  of  commutiity  resources:  in* 
tegration  of  work  and  educational 
experiences,  an^l  an  evaluation  of 
current  course  offerings. 

WITH  THESi:  programs  endorsed, 
U)e  Council  will  turn  its  attention  to 
formulating  spi'cific  plans  for  im* 
— ptementation  in  ;hc  :C72*73  school  year. 

**l  am  proud  of  the  Ci*MMi*;rs  ac* 
comptishments  to  date  and  commend 
the??]  te  vc'  v.:v;;.:*.  rv«".TV2:;'.*n/* 
Shihrr  Prlnripa!  V/itJiam  1!. 
Greenham  told  board  members.  The 
report  and  its  pru(>^»als  were  accepted 
following  formal  presentation  by 
Community  Council  inenibers. 

The  council  w^s  formed.  Dr. 
Oreenhamlndicated.  **becaosd  of  siitns 
in  Shaker  and  in  other  districts  Uiat 
Uiere  was  less  th^n  total  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  both  students  and  parents. 
The  purpose  of  ti.e  Community  Council 
.was  10  ration.i)ly  and  etiectively 
evaluate  alternatives.** 


It  began  its  work  with  an  $a.400  nrant 
from  the  Martha  Holdcn  Jennings 
Foundation. 

TIIK  CONCnrT.  however,  goes  back 
10  the  1970*71  Khoiil  yi\ir  when  the 
Shaker  Hi|th  PT.\  sponsored  two 
meetimts  on  chan^in^  patterns  in 
secondarv  education.  '*These 
meelini^s/*  according  lo  the  report 
issued  TuescLiy^  "generated  the  need 
for  a  pliin  through  wl.ich  Shaker 
Heights  could  rationally  and  effectively 
evaluate  alternatives  in  planning  for 
the  future.** 

Researching,  interviews,  and 
scheduling  began  in  June  and  its  14 
students,  four  teacher  members,  four 
parents,  and  five  administrators  bc^an 
listening,  discussing  and  studying  in 
the  fall 

Its  first  proposal  recommends  that 
students  be  allowed  to  earn  high  school 
credit  for  regular  work  experience  and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  an  oc* 
Cupational  seminar.  **to  provide  op* 
portunity.  in  addition  to  vocational 
courses  for  students,  to  develop  oc* 
cupational  insights  and  relate  school 
progranib  to  occupational  ex* 
perienccs.'* 

Kr^t^ffpnif^f  thA  u*APU*fitudy  ap* 
preach,  the  prenram  re«r»ire9  sty^'on'.s 
to  work  10  hours  a  week  or  more,  and 
attend  the  seminars  to  receive  credit.  A 
teacher*coordinator  would  be 
responsible  for  helping  students  find 
appropriate  Jobs  and  designing  the 
seminars  on  both  broad  and  individual 
c  cupational  concerns. 

THE  COOtthlNATOU  would  also 
make  on*thc*)ol>  visits  each  semester, 
and  be  assisted  by  a  \Vork*Study 
Advisory  Committee  of  students  and 
administrators  in  coordinating  the 
program. 

Catalyst,  the  second  program.  'Is  to 
provide  an  alternative  for  students  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
educational  pto^rams  hut  who  alone 
are  unable  to  dvhne  an  educational 
design  that  will  meet  their  needs.'*  and 
to  provide  an  aiti  rnative  for  students 
who  '*pin  htile  from  the  school  and 
have  little  allegiance  for  the  school.** 

Students  admitted  lo  the  prouram 
will  go  tlirou.:li  an  initial  dianiuistic 
phase  of  te>ting.  evaluation  and 
developing  "a  close  working 
relation^hlp"  with  the  CaLilyst 
teaclier<iuit*Aelor.  Students  then  niove 
into  the  action  ph.ise.  in  %^hicn  \vr.ii  and 
Short*rani*.e  educational  pLins  are 
Implemenii'd.  hu*luil<'d  ^  ill  bp  self  and 
team  eviilu.ition^  ot  the  iiuiivuhialurd 
ediicatum.il  prn^ram.  tinidifieatiiiiis, 
and  deter n  inatinns  of  the  future 
edueatiomil  dirivtions. 

isre  l*age  A4I  • 


**U  is  oiUiclpaliHt  that  mont 
stucicntH  will  pniitrfhs  to  n 
point  in  thiMr  ritucatmnnl 
broitram  where  thoy  im  luii^jcr 
nave  dvpenUency  on  the 
Ciitalynt  staff/'  the  report 
predicts. 

CATALYST  will  offer  (he 
nlternativeof  spemhn^  part  of 
the  day  in  rci;tilar  closst*!i  nnd 
part  in  approved  independent 
study  projects  or  work  ex* 
periences.  The  pro|X)s:ils  call 
for  one  full*time  Catalynt 
te:icher<ounselor  nnd  friifti 
three  to  five  staff  members 
who  would^orK  w  ith  C»it»nlyst 
students  instead  of  regular 
chiss^cs  during  certain 
periods. 

One  additional  faculty 
member  mir.ht  be  reqttirvd  to 
meet  schcduiinu  demands,  the 
report  indicates. 

The  third  proposal  is  for 
continuation  and  CNpansion  of 
the  PICNible  Studies  prujtram 
initiated  at  the  high  school 
durin^t  the  second  semester  of 
the  1970*71  school  year. 

Flexible  Studies,  v^hich 
hcftan  with  a  combination  of 
Junior  Kncli^h  and  Amorican 
Hibtorv*  oilers  the  i.itittiuo  of 
potential  interdisciplinary 
coursci(  and  cooperative 
teaching  efforts  and  student* 
initiated  proposals  for  the 
course's  contents  and  manner 
of  sltidy  of  the  curriculum. 

"TIinUE  CAN  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Flexible  Studies 
courses  require  a  hijjher 
decree  of  mutual  trui^t  and 
exercise  of  personal 
rc>|Hiiisibility  than  often  is 
expnled  of  students  and 
teachers." 

The  report  also  prop<ises  a 
eotnnuinity  resource  bank  to 
imiImt  information  on 
4'duvatiunal  and  cultural 
rcHiuirces  outside  inf  the 
M'hMtils  It  Mill  be  esseiiluil  if 
.^•tuili'iiis  ore  piven  I  In*  eptiim 
oi  inleuratinu  work  ex- 
|tenences  and  indopendont 
>tM.!y  projects  iiitn  their 
n'i!ular  profirums.  the  report 
^w^•Jtests. 

The  iinal  proposal  is  for  an 
*'\alti.ition  of  the  enlire  hi^!fi 
^(lunll  curriculum  in  terms  of 
variety  of  courses,  adilitmn  of 
Htini  nr  setneslt*r  ciiui>eSi 
lnter*de|iartmental  iiiienmis. 
new  courses,  alternative 
means  ol  meeliin;  df|iart« 
ftirtilal  requiremenlHi 
evaliialitin  prueedun^s. 
cxaminaiionH.  leaeliintf 


civ- lu.Mv  ^''j.uA  Pi^dli,  ',"i|M-,/\a  JITi- 


Shaker  to  Air 

.1 

Plan  for  Pupil 

*  • 

DisH'dns  School 


A  special  stiid.v  program  for  pupils  who 
*'can't  stand  \\lgi\  school"  is  one  of  the 
proposals  to  be  considered  tonight  by  the 
Shaker  HeiglUs  Board  of  Education.  Anoth* 
er  is  a  proposal  to  give  high  school  credit 
for  part*timc  jobs. 

Both  recomnteudalions  and  others  will 
be  presented  to  the  board  by  the  Commiini* 
ty  Council,  a  group  of  tcacliors,  pupils,  par- 
rVifs  and  f<dininistrntors  which  has  been 
tnpetinn  sinca  hvuiciuber  to  lonnuiute 
ways  of  making  tite  hiah  school  curriculum 
more  responsive  to  pupil  needs. 

Under  the  Community  Council  propos- 
al, tuniud-otf  pupils  could  1)0  "enrolled  in 
some  regular  classes,  involved  In  n  cooper- 
ative work  experience  .  .  .  conducting  an 
independent  study  project  in  the  Gcvcland 
area  ...  be  away  from  school  for  a  period 
of  time  while  engaged  in  a  specialized  edu- 
cational CNperiencc." 

TIIR  rnOPOSAL  TO  GIVK  cre(Ut  for 
part-time  work,  it  was  said,  would  not  be  a 
vocational  program,  but  rather  would  be 
designed  to  promote  occup;rtional  aware- 
ness. 

Those  in  the  program  aouM  work  at 
least  10  hours  a  week  out?ido  of  school  and 
attend  a  weekly  occupationul  seminar. 


ERIC 


